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CHAPTER  I. 


RBYIEW  OV  THE  PAST  HI8T0BT  —  THB  PRESENT  CREOLE  POPULATION;  THEIR 
HABITS,  CHARACTER,  AND  SOCIAL  POSITION — THE  ALTERED  CIRCUMSTANCES  OF 
THE  PLANTERS;  THEIR  POSITION  AND  PROSPECTS — THE  LINE  OF  POLICY  PUR- 
SUED  BT  THB  BRITISH  GOVERNMENT  TOWARDS  THE  WEST  INDIKS — CONCLUDING 


I  HAVE  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  volume  to  give  an 
account,  however  imperfect,  of  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  colony  of  British  Guiana.  The  reader  has  beheld  it 
in  its  original  condition  of  primeval  repose,  with  its  rude 
and  simple  inhabitants ;  he  has  seen  it  next  overrun  by 
bold  and  daring  adventurers,  eager  in  their  search  for 
gold;  he  has  witnessed  that  generation  displaced  by 
another,  engaged  in  the  more  sober  and  practical  pursuits 
of  barter  and  agriculture,  under  whose  industrious  hands 
arose  the  factory  and  the  fort,  for  asylum  and  protection ; 
and  he  has  marked  society  gradually  widening  its  circle 
and  extending  its  influence,  tmtil  out  of  this  chaos  of 
confusion  and  uncertainty  the  outlines  of  a  constitution 
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were  sketched,  to  be  filled  in  by  the  suggestions  of  expe- 
rience, shaping  it  by  degrees  into  its  present  form.  Few 
colonies  have  experienced  such  hardships  in  their  in- 
fancy, or  struggled  to  maturity  through  such  dangers  and 
difficulties.  Nation  after  nation  visited  the  shores  of 
British  Guiana  in  succession,  each  leaving  some  traces 
of  its  distinctive  character  behind,  to  be  ultimately  har- 
monised or  absorbed  by  the  perseverance  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  more  steadiast  and  enlightened  policy  is 
now  being  slowly  developed  over  its  surface.  That  the 
colonists,  emerging  from  the  vicissitudes  of  the  past,  and 
still  suffering  from  the  consequences  of  so  many  changes 
in  the  social  and  official  system,  should  be  to  some  extent 
distrustful  of  the  present  and  doubtful  of  the  future,  is 
natural,  and  perhaps,  inevitable;  but  the  importance  of 
union  and  exertion  is  every  day  becoming  apparent,  and 
to  the  energies  of  the  people,  directed  to  the  main- 
tenance of  our  institutions  and  the  extension  of  our 
resources,  we  may  finally  look  with  confidence  for  the 
firm  establishment  of  order  and  prosperity. 

In  estimating  the  results  of  the  changes  the  colony  has 
undergone,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  lament  the  exist- 
ence of  some  temporary  evils  they  have  bequeathed  to 
us;  but  we  shall  find  them  considerably  outweighed  by 
the  amount  of  good  we  have  permanently  secured. 

Amongst  the  alterations  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
social  and  political  condition  of  the  country,  perhaps  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  which  has  been  effected  in 
relations  between  the  Afiicaii  slave  and  his  Creole  de- 
scendant. Introduced  into  this  colony  about  three 
centuries  ago,  the  slave  has  passed  firom  a  state  of 
oppressed  ignorance  to  the  position  of  a  thriving  and 
independent  peasant.  He  has  gone  through  bondage, 
toil,  and  degradation  j  he  has  been  brought  into  contact 
with  several  civilised  races;  and  his  character  and  habito, 
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his  physical  as  well  as  mental  features,  have  been  modi- 
fied to  a  surprising  extent.  The  crede  nation  (for  so  we 
may  now  term  it)  stands  midway  between  its  Afirican 
progenitors  and  its  European  teachers.  The  individuals 
of  that  nation  are  placed  in  a  country  suitable  to  their 
health,  their  tastes,  and  their  capabilities,  and  may  fairly 
be  adduced  as  an  example  of  a  happy  peasantry;  if  the 
absence  of  want,  and  the  means  of  enjoying  remunerative 
employment  may  be  admitted  to  constitute  the  happiness 
of  that  class.  Inheriting  the  dark  skin  of  his  forefathers, 
the  deep  black  colour  formerly  so  common  to  the  African 
has  faded  to  a  lighter  shade.  It  is  a  subject  of  common 
remark,  that  few  very  black  negroes  are  now  to  be  met 
with.  Formerly  it  was  held,  ceteris  paribus^  that  the 
deeper  the  colour,  the  stronger  was  the  constitution 
of  the  African;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  present 
Creole  race  are  more  sickly  or  delicate  than  their  pro- 
genitors. .  They  may,  generally,  be  considered  healthy, 
strong,  and  active.  Their  features,  too,  have  undergone 
a  marked  alteration,  approaching  in  the  present  day 
much  nearer  to  the  European  type ;  the  nose  is  straighter 
and  less  flattened,  the  mouth  smaller,  the  lips  thinner, 
the  hair  less  crisp  and  woolly.  Many  of  these  ethno- 
logical-changes may  be  attributed  to  intermarriage  with 
individuals  remotely  connected  with  Europeans;  but 
even  in  those  of  pure  black  colour  the  same  transition 
appears.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  the  most  dehcate  and 
regular  features  in  a  person  entirely  black,  and  sometimes 
have  noticed  a  Boman  cast  of  countenance.  The  figures 
of  the  men  and  women  are  in  general  v^y  good;  they 
have  finely-formed  backs,  shoulders,  and  arms.  There 
is  a  tendency  to  the  curved  shin  in  the  men ;  and  in 
general,  both  in  men  and  women,  the  legs  and  feet  are 
defective 
The  BQgro  Creoles  have  not  the  same  istead&stness  of 
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purpose  or  dogged  resolution  that  were  so  prominent  in 
the  character  of  the  African.     Quicker  in  perception, 
and  more  apt  in  intelligence,  they  have  not,  perhaps,  the 
same  sincerity  and  frankness ;  a  little  better  educated, 
and  somewhat  more  civilised  in  manner  and  in  mind, 
they  are  less  devoted  in  their  attachments  and  less  faith- 
ful in  their  aflfections ;  yet,  although  more  instructed  in 
the  ways  of  life,  they  are  still  far  from  being  either 
discreet  or  prudent  in  their  conduct.     They  are  lively 
and  confident,  but  capricious,  and  are  fond  of  change; 
attracted  by  novelty  and  excitement,  they  are  easily  led 
away  by  trifles  and  amusements.     Although  vain  to  an 
incredible    degree,    they   are    deficient  in  pride;    and 
habituated  to  devotional  practices,  and  fond  of  church- 
going  and  religious  meetings,  they   are,   nevertheless, 
wanting  in  what  constitutes  the  elements  of  true  reli- 
gious feeling;  and,  as  yet,  do  not  appear  to  have  a  proper 
sense  of  its  highest  social  obligations.     In  many  aspects, 
their  character  exhibits  anomalies  and  perplexing  con- 
tradictions.    Passionately  fond  of  music  and  dancing,  in 
which   they  excel,  and   in  which  they  possess  an  in- 
stinctive talent,  they  are  by  no  means  constitutionally 
a  merry  race.      Undoubtedly  good-natured  and  well-dis- 
posed, they  are  easily  irritated,  and  are  capable  when 
provoked  of  being  saucy,  obstinate,  and  wilful.     They 
are  active,  but  not  industrious;  indeed,  their  indolence 
and  apathy  attract  the  notice  of  all  observers;  but  for 
any  particular  object,  they  can  be  roused  to  considerable 
exertion.     They  may  easily  be  led ;  cannot  be  driven ; 
and  are  always  more  accessible  to  persuasion  than  to 
argument  or  violence. 

The  people  of  the  country  districts  difier  somewhat 
from  those  in  the  towns.  The  former  are  more  simple 
in  their  habits  and  tastes,  and  show  a  disposition,  es- 
pecially in  the  remoter  places,  to  revert  to  their  original 
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state  of  indolent  apathy  if  not  to  lawless  barbarism,  while 
those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  exhibit  a  ready  incli- 
nation to  adopt  the  customs  and  even  the  vices  of 
civilisation.  Grenerally  speaking,  they  are  temperate 
in  their  diet;  but  their  morality  is  at  a  very  low  ebb. 

Unlike  the  peasants  of  other  countries,  they  have  no 
national  or  peculiar  costume.  Every  individual  who 
makes  any  pretension  to  respectability,  attempts  to 
imitate  the  dress  of  the  white  or  upper  classes.  Hence  it 
strikes  the  stranger  with  surprise  to  see  the  men  decked 
out  on  Sundays  and  holidays  in  cloth  coats,  French  hats, 
strapped  trousers,  and  glazed  boots;  whilst  the  women 
exhibit  themselves  in  muslin  dresses,  bonnets  of  present 
and  past  fashions,  parasols,  gloves,  &c.;  but  all  this  is 
good  for  trade,  does  no  one  any  harm,  and  acts  as  an 
incentive  to  industry.  This  disposition  for  finery, 
however,  is  much  less  prevalent  than  it  was  immediately 
after  the  emancipation,  and  in  most  of  the  country 
districts,  whether  firom  indiflference,  economy,  or  poverty, 
too  many  of  the  people  appear  in  society  more  slovenly 
and  ill  clad  than  becomes  their  character  or  circum- 
stances. But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  however 
prosperous  their  condition  was  after  the  emancipation, 
circumstances  have  of  late  materially  altered.  They 
have  to  work  hard  for  reduced  wages ;  a  labourer  seldom 
now  earns  more  than  two  dollars  a  week,  and  is  unable  to 
save  much,  if  anything,  out  of  his  weekly  wages.  Natu- 
rally disinclined  to  labour,  the  remuneration  offered  is 
not  sufficient  to  excite  his  cupidity  or  ambition ;  hence 
perhaps  one  cause  of  the  falling  off  of  Creole  labour. 

One  of  the  earliest  objects  of  ambition  displayed  by 
the  negro  labourers  after  the  emancipation,  was  the 
possession  of  fi:^ehold  properties,  where,  undisturbed  by 
the  white  man,  they  could  reside  under  the  shade  of 
their  own  palm-trees.     By  a  little  forced  industry  they 
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knew  they  could  readily  earn  the  necessary  means. 
Neither  employment  or  wages  were  wanting  to  enable 
them  to  accomplish  their  desires.  Small  lots  of  land 
were  eagerly  sold  to  them  by  embarrassed  proprietors  of 
estates,  and  cottages  were  rapidly  raised  thronghout  the 
colony.  In  the  coimty  of  Demerara,  from  1834  to  1842, 
the  number  of  freehold  properties  was  2943,  contaanisg 
3017  families  and  14,127  persons.  In  the  county  of 
Essequebo  the  number  of  cottages  was  379,  containing 
838  femilies  and  1779  persons.  In  the  county  of  Berbice 
the  number  of  houses  was  1184,  containing  1223  families 
and  4646  persons:  making  a  grand  total  in  the  three 
counties  of  3322  houses,  3366  families,  and  16,906 
persons.  It  would,  I  think,  be  difficult  in  any  country 
to  produce  so  unexampled  an  advance  of  independence 
and  prosperity  in  so  short  a  time,  considering  the  class  of 
persons  by  whom  it  was  exhibited.  Since  1842  the 
number  of  freehold  properties  in  the  villages  and  hamlets 
has  continued  to  increase.  According  to  the  last  census, 
there  were  in  the  county  of  Demerara  5672  houses 
possessed  by  the  negroes;  in  the  county  of  Essequebo 
2264  houses;  and  in  the  county  of  Berbice  3226  houses; 
making  an  aggregate  of  11,162,  which  have  been  esti- 
mated at  the  value  ofnea/rly  a  million  sterling  I* 

Besides  this,  numerous  estates  have  been  purchased 
by  a  joint-stock  company  of  negro  proprietors,  who,  after 
feeble  and  unsuccessful  attempts  at  cultivation,  have 
abandoned  their  plans,  and  the  projects  have  ended  in 
fruitless  wrangling  and  envious  discord.  Many  of  the 
lands  purchased  have  been  converted  into  villages,  and 
the  high-sounding  names  of  Victoria,  Albert  Town, 
Queen's  Town,  Buxton,  Stanley  Town,  have  been  applied 
to  them.  No  one  who  has  ever  visited  these  negro 
villages  can  fail  to  remark  the  disgracefid  and  slovenly 

*  Demerara  after  Hfteen  Yean  of  Freedom*    By  a  Landowner. 
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appearance  presented  by  the  wietehed  assemblage  of 
scattered  and  unseemly  cottages.  There  is  no  imifDrmity 
of  plan  in  their  arrangememt  or  construction;  no  decent 
road  or  comfortable  pathway  leads  to  any  of  them.  It  ifi 
a  matter  of  surprise  to  know  how  the  owners  contrive  to 
alter  them.  Placed  at  angles  that  would  defy  the 
mathematician  to  define,  the  half-built  and  irregular-sized 
wooden  cottages  present  the  same  appearance  of  discord 
that  is  manifested  by  their  owners.  Slight  wooden 
frames  indicate  the  abortive  intention  of  a  house;  others 
are  boarded  in  and  roofed,  but  the  interior  is  a  grand 
open  space,  or  it  may  be  that  one  smaU  room  is  com- 
pleted to  contain  the  proprietor  and  his  family  with  aU 
their  stock  in  trade;  a  few  tubs  outside,  and  perhaps  a 
puncheon  with  a  board  or  dried  palm-leaf  connected  with 
the  roof  to  collect  the  rain-water,  and  a  few  naked 
children  in  the  trenches  around,  afford  an  indication  that 
the  freehold  property  is  tenanted.  In  other  instances,  a 
frail  hut  has  been  partially  constructed,  but  for  the 
present  abandoned  by  the  owwgr,  who  leaves  it  to  tumble 
down,  or  to  be  stolen  pieciemeal  by  his  neighbours. 
Some  few  are  mouoited  on  brick  piUars,  and  present  an 
uncomfortable  and  insecure  appearance — as  if  ashamed  of 
their  pretenaicais  to  superiority.  It  is  rare  to  notice  a 
good  substantial  house  or  clean  establishment.  The  grog- 
shop is  oflen  the  best  that  is  to  be  met  with.  The 
Portuguese  shops  offer  no  exception  to  the  others;  they 
are  as  slovenly  and  dirty-looking  as  the  cottages  of  the 
freeholders;  a  few  pigs  and  poultry,  with  numbers  of  lean 
and  yelping  cors,  prowl  about  with  the  children.  There 
are  no  enclosures,  no  palings  or  hedges,  and  no  gardena 
A  few  plantain-trees,  ochres,  tannias,  and  other  esculents 
grow  wild  about  the  muddy  plots  and  grassy  beds  that 
surroxmd  the  disorderly  houses.  There  is  no  efficient 
drainage  for  the  villages,  nor  any  attempt  made  at 
sewerage.     In  rainy  weather  the  water  accumulates  in 
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the  trenches  and  about  the  houses  in  large  pools,  and  not 
unfrequently  the  sea  or  river  breaks  in,  and  the  whole 
village  is  submerged,  the  dreary  houses  with  their 
improvident  tenants  studding  the  mass  of  muddy  water 
in  chaos-like  confusion,  giving  one  a  general  idea  of  a 
small  town  being  washed  away  or  travelling  by  water. 
It  would  be  unfair,  however,  to  omit  to  state  that  a 
spacious  church  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  these 
villages,  and  by  its  superior  construction  and  more 
protected  condition  offers  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the 
straggling  buildings  amongst  which  it  is  reared. 

But  this  sketch  of  negro  life  would  be  imperfect 
without  a  glance  at  the  proprietor  and  his  family. 

He  either  idly  spends  his  time  seated  staring  vacantly 
out  of  an  aperture,  or  it  may  be  a  window  of  the  house; 
or  dressed  up  extravagantly,  but  not  becomingly,  strolls 
about  with  a  few  hungry  dogs;  if  he  can  afford  it  he 
purchases  a  cheap  horse,  which  "  has  to  cut  its  own 
grass,"  and  consequently  soon  becomes  emaciated,  on 
which  he  takes  violent  exercise  along  the  roads;  or 
perhaps  he  is  rich  enough  to  buy  a  worn-out  gig,  to 
which  the  horse  is  attached  by  complicated  harness,  and 
a  drive  is  taken  by  himself  and  lady.  If  left  at  home, 
his  wife,  or  quasi  wife,  quarrels  with  her  neighbours,  and 
scolds  and  severely  beats  the  children;  or,  if  in  a  quiet 
humour,  will  lay  her  head  in  a  neighbour's  or  child's  lap, 
and  allow  her  hair  to  be  disencumbered  of  a  few  of  its 
tormenting  inhabitants. 

In  regard  to  their  habits,  the  Creole  negroes  offer  a 
singular  study  to  the  philosopher.  They  are  really  quite 
a  paradox  to  political  economists.  Ignorant,  uneducated, 
and  at  the  bottom  of  society,  they  are  yet  great  boasters, 
and  fiill  of  self-conceit.  Unable,  as  yet,  to  appreciate 
the  advantages  of  liberty  and  industrial  independence, 
they  affect  to  illustrate  their  cc»ndition   by  their  self- 
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pretensions  to  good  breeding  and  gentility.  A  black 
woman,  carrying  starch  or  any  other  article  about  for 
sale,  is  hailed,  when  required,  by  such  expressions  as, 
"  Ho,  lady  with  the  starch  I"  while  an  unpretending 
fisherman,  vending  crabs  or  other  fish,  is  addressed, 
"  Stop,  gentleman  with  the  crabs  !"  Servants  in  search 
of  situations  are  introduced  to  your  notice  by  a  state- 
ment, that  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  down  stairs  has  come 
to  see  if  you  require  a  butler  or  cook.  "When  two  per- 
sons in  the  position  of  servants  or  labourers  meet  one 
another,  the  first  inquiry  generally  is,  "How  is  your 
lady  ?"  "  How  is  de  fomhly  ?''  The  term  wife  is  con- 
sidered  rather  derogatory  than  otherwise;  in  fact,  a 
married  man  will  repudiate  the  vulgar  appellation,  and 
declare,  "  She  no  me  wife,  she  is  my  lady." 

In  cases  of  christenings,  marriages,  and  burials,  it  is 
not  considered  genteel  in  town  to  attend  on  foot,  but  as 
many  as  possible  are  crammed  in  hired  carriages,  where 
they  sit  as  much  at  ease,  and  apparently  as  self-pleased, 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.  Printed  cards  of  invitation,  and 
embossed  note-paper,  are  habitually  sent  round  among 
servants  and  others  for  suppers,  dances,  and  prayer- 
meetings.  The  latter  ceremony  is  a  favourite  with  many 
of  the  townspeople,  who,  dressed  out  in  foil  costume, 
assemble  to  spend  the  night  in  monotonous  and  dreary 
"  hymn  singing."  On  Sundays,  a  great  many  of  the  old 
people  spend  positively  nearly  the  whole  day  in  the 
several  churches.  After  the  morning  service  is  over, 
they  continue  inside  the  building,  having  a  little  quiet 
gossip  \mtil  the  next  service  occurs  in  the  afternoon.  On 
sacrament  days  it  is  a  common  practice  for  them  always  to 
attend,  and  invariably  to  take  it  on  each  sacrament  day. 

The  more  worldly-minded  evince  the  same  enthu- 
siasm for  "Joe  and  Johnny  dances."  and  "practising 
nights,"  that  the  others  display  for  the  church.     They 
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assemble  about  dusk,  and  contmue  their  laborious  exer- 
cises until  past  midnight,  with  a  perseverance  and  in- 
dustry seldom  witnessed  in  the  cane-fields. 

Some  of  their  other  habits  are  curious  enough.  The 
women  are  notorious  quarrellers  and  fighters.  The  dis- 
putants begin  by  the  interchange  of  a  few  unpleasant 
remarks,  generally  of  a  personal  nature ;  gestures  of  cour 
tempt  and  defiance  follow;  the  voices  are  raised  to  a 
very  high  pitch;  invectives,  declamations,  cutting  expres- 
sions on  the  character  and  quality  of  their  relatives  fol- 
lowing, and  a  system  of  admirable  attitudenising  and 
vehement  acting  follows,  which  be^ars  description. 
Unless  separated  by  the  crowd  which  instinctively  gathers 
round  them,  they  proceed  fix)m  bad  to  worse,  imtil  the 
war  is  settled  by  force  of  arms.  If  separated,  the  ezdted 
disputants  slowly  retire,  but  keep  up  a  volley  of  personal 
abuse  for  the  length  of  a  street,  and  when  forced  to  go 
home,  continue  declaiming  and  posturing  for  a  long  time. 

The  habit  of  talking  about  the  most  private  matters 
in  the  highest  tone  of  voice  in  the  streets  is  equally  com- 
mon: and  lovers,  firiends,  and  relations  think  nothing  of 
acquainting  the  whole  street  with  their  intentions  and 
opinions,  private  and  particular,  often  to  the  great  scandal 
of  ladies  and  others  obliged  to  listen  to  the  news. 

The  negro  women  have  a  peculiar  gift  in  being  able 
to  carry  the  most  firagile  articles  on  their  heads  without 
danger;  a  tray  of  earthenware,  glass,  or  cakes,  nay,  a 
single  bottle,  are  borne  by  them  without  the  support  of 
hands  in  a  manner  that  "  Signor  Blitz  "  might  envy;  and 
to  drop  a  curtsey,  or  turn  the  head  thus  delicately  loaded, 
is  a  "  sleight  of  head  "  most  commonly  and  safely  prae- 
tiBed. 

I  have  already  more  than  once  made  allusion  to  the 
general  absence  of  morality  prevalent  among  the  native 
population;  but  the  fact,  although  evident  enough,  has 
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not  been  insiBted  on  for  T^ant  of  sufficient  statistical 
infbrmation^  The  subject  is  an  unpleasant  one,  but  re- 
qcdreg  some  notice  in  this  place.  A  high  degree  of 
morality  could  hardly  be  expected  from  a  people  just 
emergmg  from  ignorance  and  barbarism ;  but  it  is  a 
subject  of  common  remark,  that  the  young  of  both  sexes 
are,  if  anything^  retrograding  ratha:  than  improving  in 
tioB  respect.  It  is  really  dreadful  to  hear  the  impious 
and  obscene  language  made  use  of  by  mere  children  as 
well  as  adults,  both  in  town  and  country.  The  streets 
rf  Georgetown  are  pre-eminent  for  the  display  of  such 
di^usting  behaviour.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  virtuous 
female  after  the  age  of  fourteen  among  the  lower  classes. 
it  is  seldom  that  the  mother  of  a  family  has  all  her 
diildren  bom  in  wedlock,  or  the  ofepring  of  one  man. 

The  remarkably  few  marrii^es  that  occur  in  the 
country*  are  chiefly  among  persons  advanced  in  life,  or 
who  have  long  been  living  together.  There  are  in  pro- 
portion more  marriages  in  town,  but  the  same  remark 
applies  to  them  as  to  the  others.  Chastity  is  not  appre- 
ciated as  a  virtue  by  the  lower  orders  of  society.  The 
practice  of  immorality,  and  the  indulgence  of  crime, 
entail  no  social  disadvantage,  nor  do  they  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure or  degradation  of  any  class.  The  example  of 
virtuous  conduct  is  too  rare,  and  imattended  with  too 
little  encouragement,  to  act  as  an  incentive  for  the  rest  to 
follow.  There  is  no  loss  of  position  in  society,  or 
worldly  disrespect,  exhibited  to  those  whose  characters 
would,  in  more  civilised  communities,  be  branded  by 
shame  and  scorn,  either  from  the  commission  of  crime 
or  practice  of  immorality. 

Clergymen  may  preach,  and  schoolmasters  may  in- 
struct, but  something  more  is  required   to   check  the 

*  In  a  large  country  parish,  to  my  knowledge,  there  hare  been  only  two  mar- 
riages among  the  negroes  for  the  last  six  months. 
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growing  evil.  The  example  of  the  white  population  has, 
until  lately,  tended  little  to  encourage  reform.  There  is 
still  much  to  be  done  by  the  more  educated  among  the 
upper  classes,  in  the  way  of  example  and  conduct,  before 
this  social  stain  can  be  effaced  from  the  ranks  of  society. 

In  England  and  Belgium  every  fifteenth  child  is  ille- 
gitimate; in  Sweden  the  fourteenth;  in  Prussia  and 
France  the  thirteenth;  in  Austria  the  ninth;  in  Bavaria 
the  fourth;  while  in  Barbadoes  the  illegitimate. children 
exceed  those  bom  in  wedlock,  and  the  same  fact  obtains 
in  this  country.  I  have  no  statistical  data  to  offer  in 
proof  of  this  statement,  but  I  shall  readily  be  believed  by 
those  who  live  in  or  who  have  visited  the  colony.  There 
is  great  difficulty  in  getting  accurate  information  on  this 
subject,  as  the  office  of  Commissary  of  Population  is 
abolished,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  access  to 
any  documents  which  furnish  the  necessary  facts. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  esteemed  rector  of  St. 
Swithin's,  the  Rev.  J.  Alison,  I  have  been  favoured  with 
the  following  table  of  baptisms: 


Year. 
1842 

Legitimate. 
, 47     

niegitimate. 
44 

1843 

46      

45 

1844 

68 

61 

1845 

, 72      

27 

1846 

54      

, 46 

1847 

64      

68 

1848 

38      

49 

1849 

69 

40 

1850 

22      

29 

1851 

, 31      

, 27 

1852 

30 

, 25 

631  441 


According  to  this  table,  the  legitimate  children  exceed 
the  illegitimate;  but  it  is  notorious  that  in  the  same 
parish  a  large  niunber  of  illegitimate  children  have  been 
baptised  by  a  peripatetic  preacher,  who  charges  a  dollar 
for  the  ceremony. 
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Let  us  now  review  the  changes  of  the  planter,  such  as 
we  have  sketched  him  in  our  pages. 

He  settled  on  this  soil  as  an  adventurer,  he  appre- 
ciated ite  resources,  he  drew  hither  the  attention  of 
capitalists,  and  devoted  his  time,  his  earnings,  and  his 
energy  in  cultivating  the  land  of  his  adoption.  He  had 
many  obstacles  to  contend  against;  he  combated  and 
surmounted  them ;  he  accumulated  labour  upon  his  task. 
From  a  wild  and  uncultivated  waste  he  rendered  it  at 
one  time  tractable  and  beautiful  as  a  garden.  He  re- 
velled in  his  pride  and  in  his  wealth ;  but  a  moral  dark* 
ness  blackened  this  shining  prospect.  That  darkness 
has  been  dispelled  by  the  light  of  liberty.  The  slave 
was  torn  from  his  grasp ;  the  strength  of  the  planter  was 
wrested  from  him,  his  ambition  was  bhghted  by  the 
noble  act,  his  prosperity  threatened  by  the  welfare  of  the 
labourer;  free  labour  became  inadequate  to  the  wants  of 
the  estates,  society  was  convulsed ;  forced  and  prolonged 
^orts  were  made  to  substitute  foreign  for  native  labour; 
the  success  has  been  but  partial  and  problematical. 
Discontent,  despondency,  and  dismay  set  in  with  all 
their  dismal  consequences.  Rich  plantations  have  re- 
verted to  their  pristine  wUdness ;  miles  of  country,  for- 
merly cultivated  with  care,  are  now  abandoned  and 
desolate.  The  growth  of  indigo,  tobacco,  coffee,  cotton, 
have  been  successively  given  up  through  ruinous  compe- 
tition with  other  nations;  and  lately  the  only  staple, 
"  sugar,"  was  threatened  with  a  similar  calamity. 

Well  might  the  history  of  West  India  property  be 
compared  to  a  species  of  lottery,  in  which,  while  a  few 
gained  prizes,  many  drew  blanks !  The  adventurer  or 
capitalist,  formerly  a  princely  proprietor,  has  now  become 
a  struggling  farmer.  About  ten  years  have  elapsed  since 
the  complete  abolition  of  slavery,  and  cause  after  cause 
have  combined  to  destroy  the  planter.     But  his  imtiring 
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energy  has  redeemed  him  from  many  of  his  difficulties. 
Poverty,  indeed,  has  visited  the  abode  of  many  a  pro- 
prietor, and  the  tale  of  former  splendour  and  pr^ent 
woe  has  resounded  from  many  a  gloomy  household. 
The  causes  are  manifest.  The  value  of  estates  formerly 
ranged  from  100,000Z.  to  20,000?.,  including  the  value 
of  the  slaves.  It  has  been  computed  that  the  worth  of 
the  land,  its  buildings  and  machinery,  about  equalled 
that  of  the  ne^oes.  Hence,  when  the  emancipatiou 
occurred,  and  the  planters  received  an  approximative 
return  for  the  loss  of  their  slaves  through  the  compensa- 
tion money,  the  value  of  an  estate  could  only  be  consi- 
dered for  the  land  in  cultivation  and  its  fixtures,  such  as 
houses,  buildings,  crops,  &c.  In  the  first  years  after  the 
emancipation,  and  so  long  as  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship was  pursued,  the  value  of  plantations  (allowing  for 
the  deduction  in  the  withdrawal  of  slaves)  maintained 
nearly,  if  not  quite,  their  former  prices;  but,  since  the 
year  1840,  it  has  been  asserted  that  they  have  fallen  in 
value  to  at  least  one-fifth.* 

Having  exhibited  the  diflferent  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  planter  and  of  the  peasant, 
it  becomes  necessary  shortly  to  review  the  line  of  policy 
pursued  by  the  British  Government  towards  these  colo^ 
nies,  and  incidentally  to  include  some  remarks  on  other 
parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

We  have  seen  that  afler  the  capture  of  Demerara,  Es- 
sequebo,  and  Berbice,  in  1796,  a  large  share  of  booty 
(at  the  presumed  instigation  of  the  colonists,  many 
of  whom  were  British)  fell  to  the  English,  and  a 
promise  of  prize-money  was  held  out  to  the  troops 
employed.  It  would  appear  that  such  a  distiibution 
never  was  eflfected,  and  although  the  eyes  of  the  na- 
tion must  have  been  opened   to   the  importance  and 

*  SoeApfendix. 
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wealth  of  these  rismg  settlements,  the  English  quietly 
resigned  these  possessions  into  the  hands  of  the  Batavian 
Republic  at  the  peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  to  the  great 
detriment  and  dismay  of  the  greater  number  of  their  in- 
habitants. In  the  course  of  1803,  the  chances  of  war 
again  handed  over  the  colony  to  the  British,  and  many 
persons  of  influence  and  capital  determined  to  pursue 
the  line  of  agriculture  adopted  by  the  Dutch  and  older 
settler.  At  this  period  the  slave  trade,  with  all  its 
horrors  to  the  poor  African,  and  its  profitable  returns  to 
the  planter,  was  in  full  vigour,  and  was  sanctioned  by 
the  Government.  A  few  years  elapsed,  and  in  1807  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  was  adopted  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  a  terrible  check  was  given  by  this  blow  to  the 
prosperity  of  the  planter,  many  of  whom  dated  their 
overthrow  from  this  period.  For  the  next  ten  and 
twenty  years  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  was  checked 
by  the  abolition  and  other  measures.  Few  additional 
slaves  could  be  imported  indirectly  into  British  Guiana, 
whilst  at  the  same  time  the  United  States  and  other 
slave-aUowing  nations  gained  an  advantage  by  our  loss. 
The  duty  on  cotton  operating  unsuccessfully  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  West  India  power,  speedy  ruin  resulted 
to  the  plantations  thus  engaged.  From  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other,  the  estates  in  cotton  were  mortgaged 
to  an  amount  far  above  their  value,  and  were  gradually 
abandoned ;  other  capitalists  subsequently  appeared  in 
the  field,  and  cidtivated  the  land  in  sugar  and  coffee; 
but  the  fate  of  the  latter  was  similar  to  the  trade  in 
cotton.  This  useful  berry,  which  may  be  grown  equally 
well  in  the  West  Indies  as  in  the  East,  was  almost  altoge- 
ther excluded  from  the  English  maricet  before  1783.  The 
duties  and  excise  on  the  importation  and  consumption  of 
plantation  coffee  in  Great  Britain  were  no  less  than  480 
per  cent  om  its  then  marketable  value;   but  a  reduced 
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duty,  and  other  causes,  gave  a  singular  impulse  to  the 
culture  of  this  useful  shrub.  The  profit  on  coffee  varied 
from  7  to  24  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  and  every 
prospect  was  held  of  its  long  continuance,  but  the  want 
of  slaves,  the  competition  with  other  countries,  the  ab- 
sence of  preference  given  to  the  produce  of  the  West 
Indies,  gradually  led  to  its  decline,  to  make  way  for 
sugar,  which,  although  requiring  greater  outlay,  held 
out  the  prospect  of  handsome  profit.  And  subsequently, 
by  the  reduced  duty  on  foreign  coffee  in  1842,  all  thought 
of  exporting  it  from  the  West  Indies  has  been  abandoned. 
But  it  is  singular  to  observe  that,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  cultivation  of  British  plantations  in  the  West  Indies 
was  thus  energetically  followed  up  by  capitalists,  so  that 
when  one  article  of  produce  declined  in  value  another 
was  substituted,  an  objection  existed  on  the  part  of  the 
British  nation  to  the  investment  of  capital  in  these  coun- 
tries rather  than  at  home.  Planters,  even  in  earlier 
days,  were  regarded  with  an  envious  eye ;  and  when  any 
murmurs  or  complaints  proceeded  from  them  relative  to 
new  and  irksome  duties  on  the  article  of  export,  they 
were  very  generally  regarded  as  the  "  fastidious  peevish- 
ness of  opulent  folly  and  surfeited  prosperity." 

So  early  as  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  urged  against 
the  cultivation  of  sugar  by  the  British  settlement  in  the 
West  Indies,  that  the  several  laws  enacted  by  the  Go- 
vernment on  the  sugar  question  had  vested  in  the 
planters  a  complete  monopoly  of  the  British  market,  at 
the  cost  and  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  British  con- 
sumer, who  might  otherwise  purchase  sugar,  &c.,  from 
foreign  islands,  20  or  30  per  cent,  cheaper  than  in  those 
of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  general  conclusion  arrived  at 
even  then  was,  that,  considering  the  expense  of  protect- 
ing them  in  war,  the  settlement  of  sugar  plantations  in  the 
West  Indies  was  improvident  and  unwise,  and  that  their 
further  extension  and  improvement  would  not  promote 
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the  general  interests  of  the  British  empire.  It  was 
surely  overlooked  in  such  calculations,  of  what  infinite 
advantage  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  had  proved  to 
her;  how  important  they  were  to  the  sustentation  of  her 
power,  and  the  spread  of  her  commerce ;  how  materially 
they  contributed  to  the  augmentation  of  her  merchant 
navy,  and  the  extension  of  her  language,  her  laws,  and 
her  genius  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  value  of  ex- 
ports to  the  West  Indies  has  ranged  from  two  to  five 
millions  of  pounds  sterling,  and  of  all  the  exports  of 
England  about  30  per  cent,  have  been  sent  to  the 
colonies. 

Let  us  observe  the  influence  of  these  injurious  opinions 
on  the  production  of  sugar,  the  last  remaining  staple  of 
any  consequence  left  to  the  planter  besides  rum  and 
molasses.  l*he  indignation  excited  in  England  against 
the  system  of  slavery,  and  the  generous  attempt  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  negro,  did  not  deter  the 
planters  from  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  The  outcry 
raised  against  them,  the  unpopularity  of  their  preten- 
sions, was  very  disheartening;  but  so  long  as  capital 
continued  to  be  invested,  so  long  as  prices  proved  re- 
munerating, so  long  would  the  planter  adhere  to  his 
speculation  aiid  venture  in  this  lottery.  He  saw  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  succeeded  by  numerous  mea- 
sures, all  tending  to  the  future  abolition  of  slavery  itself 
in  the  British  possessions,  but  still  trusted  to  the  justice 
of  the  British  nation  for  assistance  and  protection.  We 
have  already  traced  the  various  effects  of  the  act  of 
the  apprenticeship,  the  granting  of  the  compensation 
money,  and  the  complete  emancipation  of  the  negro,  and 
pointed  out  the  gradual  decline  in  the  prosperity  of 
capitalists  and  planters;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  we  have 
exhibited  some  remarkable  proofs  of  the  rapid  advance 
of  the  liberated  labourer. 

VOL.  n.  c 
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There  wanted  but  one  circumstance  to  complete  the 
overthrow  of  the  planter  and  those  dependent  on  him ; 
there  wanted  but  one  act  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  his 
ruin,  and  it  was  not  long  in  coming.  In  spite  of  all  hia 
previous  disasters ;  of  the  chances  of  war ;  the  insurrec- 
tion and  strike  of  the  labouring  classes;  the  feilure  of 
crops;  the  fluctuation  in  prices;  the  threatenings  of 
austere  philanthropists  and  economical  legislators,  the 
planter  had  one  saving  principle  which  supported  him 
through  all  his  eventful  undertakings.  That  was  the 
existence  of  a  protecting  diflferential  duty  which  existed 
in  his  favour  between  the  sugar  admitted  into  Great 
Britain  fi:om  her  West  India  possessions,  and  that  pro- 
duced by  slave  labour  in  foreign  countries.  About  the 
year  1800,  the  duty  on  raw  or  Muscovado  British  plan- 
tation sugar  was  20s.  the  cwt.,  whilst  that  of  foreign 
sugar  was  nearly  double.  No  refined  or  loaf  sugar  was 
allowed  to  be  imported  under  a  duty  of  Al.  18s.  8d.  the 
cwt.,  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition,  and  operated 
with  great  disadvantage  to  the  colonists  in  many  ways. 
From  the  year  1800,  the  duty  varied  up  to  March,  1845, 
when  it  had  risen  as  high  as  IZ.  5s.  2d.  per  cwt.  on 
colonial  Muscovado  sugar,  and  SL  3&.  on  foreign  sugar 
the  produce  of  free  labour.  In  the  year  1845,  a  new 
sugar  bill  was  introduced  into  Parliament,  and  the  duty 
on  colonial  Muscovado  was  14s.  per  cwt.,  and  about  24e. 
per  cwt.  on  foreign  firee  sugar,  with  a  contemplated  loss 
to  the  revenue  of  about  1,300, OOOi  The  duty  on  slave- 
grown  sugar  was  also  fixed  at  a  high  rate,  and  naturally, 
by  such  a  purposely  high  imposition,  excluded  such  sugar 
from  introduction  into  Great  Britain,  which  had  waged 
so  long  and  consistent  a  war  against  slavery  and  the 
slave  trade,  although  it  had  actually  operated  against 
her  own  interests.  Such  a  course  was  noble,  generous, 
and  patriotic;  but  in  the  year  1846  the  diont  of  Free- 
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trade  was  raised,  and,  echoing  along  the  length  and 
breadth  of  England,  aroused,  by  its  reverberations,  the 
remonstrance  and  complaints  of  aoffering  parties. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  (upon 
whom  had  devolved  the  tad^  of  carrying  through  the 
principles  of  free-trade  consequent  upon  the  retirement 
of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  its  first  champion)  proposed  the 
abolition  of  the  then  existing  sugar  duties,  and  after  a 
short  debate  the  following  measure  was  adopted: — The 
duty  on  British  plantation  was  to  be  14s.;  on  foreign 
plantation  23s.;  and  a  yearly  deduction  of  Is.  6d.  was 
to  be  made  in  favour  of  slave-grown  sugar,  which,  in 
1851,  or  about  seven  years,  would  be  placed  upon  the 
same  duty  as  free-grown  sugar. 

Thus,  after  all  the  outcry  raised  against  slavery  and 
its  supporters  by  the  British  people,  the  singular  anomaly 
occurred  of  the  very  nation  most  zealous  in  its  efforts  to 
put  down  slavery,  suddenly,  by  this  line  of  policy,  giving 
an  indicect  impetus  to  the  abominable  traffic  it  had  so 
long  condemned,  and  contributing  to  the  prosperity  of 
foreign  slave-owners,  after  it  had  been  at  so  much  pains 
to  deprive  its  own  subjects  of  any  participation  in  such 
profits.  The  long-existing  and  dijBTerential  protective 
duty  was  to  be  gradually  removed,  and  the  powers  of 
the  free  labourer  in  the  West  Indies  to  be  tested  with 
the  extorted  labour  exacted  firom  slaves  in  neighbouring 
colonies.  How  inadequate  was  to  be  the  strife  1  how 
unjust  the  contention !  how  ruinous  the  consequences  I 

The  object  <£  the  new  duties  was  to  introduce  sugar 
into  Engliaid  in  such  quantities  as  would  ensure  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  price,  and,  in  acccMrdance  with  the  prin* 
ciple  of  free-trade,  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  the 
very  humblest  classes  of  society;  but  at  the  very  time 
when  the  measure  was  consnnnnated,  there  were  not 
wanting  parties  of  foresight  and  xntelligenoa  to  dedan 
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its  inconsistency,  if  not  injustice,  towards  the  emancipated 
negro,  and  to  others  of  fhat  nation  still  groaning  under 
bondage,  setting  aside  its  ruinous  tendency  to  the  British 
sugar  planters. 

The  author  himself  of  Free-trade  Reform  has  borne 
his  testimony  on  this  subject,  for,  in  a  speech  made  in 
the  House  of  Commons  in  July,  1846,  he  said:  "The 
question  of  the  East  Indies  differs  materially  in  respect 
to  the  supply  of  sugar  from  the  West  India  colonies; 
but  those  with  whom  I  acted  agreed  in  the  opinion  which 
I  myself  entertained,  that  this  country  did  stand  in  a' 
very  special  and  peculiar  relation  to  our  West  India 
colonies.  You  had  emancipated  from  slavery  those  on 
whose  labour  in  former  years  you  had  mainly  relied  for 
the  supply  of  this  coimtry  with  West  India  produce. 
You  had  given  to  the  holders  of  slaves  a  liberal,  and, 
estimating  it  as  to  pecuniary  amount,  apparently  a  muni- 
ficent compensation  for  the  sacrifice  of  their  interests; 
but  whether  or  no  (however  large  the  sum  might  be)  it 
was  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  eventual  loss  sus- 
tained, is  a  question  open  to  some  degree  of  doubt." 

Such  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  on  the  claim 
of  the  British  West  Indies  to  some  more  consideration 
than  in  the  sugar  duties  of  1846  was  contemplated,  and 
no  sooner  did  the  welcome  tidings  reach  the  slave  coun- 
tries, than  public  enthusiasm  exhibited  to  the  British 
nation  the  thankfulness  with  which  the  news  was  re- 
ceived. The  following  extract  is  from  an  eye-witness, 
and  deserves  consideration  here,  although  the  notoriety 
already  attracted  by  the  writer's  correspondence  in  the 
Times  of  October,  1847,  may  render  it  "  stale,  flat,  and 
unprofitable"  to  some  readers: 

"With  the  foreign  slave-driver,  cheap  sugar" means 
cheap  slaves.  I  spent  the  year  (1847)  in  Cuba,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  preparations  which  were  being 
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made  in  that  island  to  meet  the  opening  of  our  markets. 
To  an  Englishman  coming  up  from  Grenada  and  Jamaica, 
the  contrast  between  the  paralysed  and  decayed  aspect 
of  the  trade  of  those  colonies  and  the  spirit  and  activity 
which  your  measures  (Lord  J.  Russell)  had  infused  into 
that  of  Havannah,  was  most  disheartening.  The  town 
was  illuminated  when  I  landed  in  consequence  of  the 
news  of  high  prices  from  England.  Three  splendid  trains 
of  De  Rosnes'  machinery,  costing  40,000  dollars  each,  had 
just  arrived  from  France,  and  were  in  process  of  erection; 
steam  engines  and  engineers  were  coming  daily  over 
from  America;  new  estates  were  forming;  coffee  planta- 
tions were  being  broken  up,  and  their  feeble  gangs  of  old 
people  and  children,  who  had  hitherto  been  selected  for 
that  light  work,  were  formed  into  task  gangs,  and  hired 
out  by  the  month  to  the  '  new  ingenios '  then  in  ftill 
drive.  It  was  crop  time ;  the  mills  went  round  night  and 
day.  On  every  estate  (I  scarcely  hope  to  be  believed 
when  I  state  the  fact)  every  slave  was  worked  under  the 
whip  18  hours  out  of  24,  and  in  the  boiling-houses  from 
5  A.M.  to  6  P.M.,  and  from  11  a.m.  to  midnight  the  sound 
of  the  hellish  lash  was  incessant;  indeed,  it  was  necessary 
to  keep  the  overtasked  wretches  awake.  The  six  hours 
during  which  they  rested  were  spent  in  a  barracoon — a 
strong,  foul,  close  sty,  where  they  wallowed  without  dis-  ^ 
tinction  of  age  or  sex.  There  was  no  marrying  amongst 
the  slaves  on  the  plantations;  breeding  was  discouraged; 
it  was  cheaper  and  less  troublesome  to  buy  than  to  breed. 
On  many  estates  females  were  entirely  excluded." 

If  such  were  some  of  the  earliest  consequences  of  the 
new  sugar  duties  in  slave  countries,  no  less  disheartening 
were  its  results  on  the  slave-trade  itself,  and  on  the 
prosperity  of  the  British  West  India  possessions. 

From  1816  to  1843  inclusive,  the  number  of  negroes 
landed  in  the  islands  and  on  the  continent  of  America 
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was  865,000,  from  oflicial  reports,  in  spite  of  the  vigilance 
of  British  cruizere,  which,  besides  destroying  the  heakii 
and  lives  of  the  seamen  -engaged  in  the  hated  pursuit, 
has  cost  at  the  very  least  about  20  millions  in  the  fruit- 
less endeavour  to  suppress  the  slave-trade.  It  has  been 
computed  that  from  80,000  to  100,000  slaves  are  annually 
imported  into  the  Spanish  and  other  slave  colonies,  and 
that  about  15,000  are  imported  into  Cuba  alone,  at  an 
entrance  fee  ctf  1 7  dollars,  10  of  which  go  to  the  governor, 
although  the  Spanish  Government  profess  to  discounte- 
nance the  abominable  traffic;  rendering  the  treaties  of 
1816-17  and  20  null  and  void. 

A  very  late  report  from  the  commissioners  at  Sierra 
Leone  states,  "  We  beheve  that  the  slave-trade  is 
increasing,  and  that  it  is  conducted  perhaps  more 
systematically  than  it  ever  has  been  hitherto."  Again, 
"  Experience  has  proved  two  things.  1st.  That  the  losses 
of  the  slave  traffickers  are  not  very  heavy,  especially  as, 
through  their  agents  at  Sierra  Leone  and  elsewhere, 
they  have  the  power  of  re-purchasing  the  detained  vessels 
and  their  stores  at  extremely  low  rates,  and  of  sending 
them  forth  again  on  their  detestable  voyages;  2nd.  That 
this  country  is  put  to  heavy  charges  in  the  shape  of  prize 
money  on  vessels  which  are  frequently  captured  under 
.  circumstances  which  scarcely  admit  of  doubt  of  their 
having  been  used  as  decoys  f'  The  profits  of  the  slave 
traffic  must  be  immense  when  it  is  stated  the  capture 
of  fom:  vessels  would  not  subject  the  owners  to  loss, 
provided  the  fifth  was  successfiil  in  landing  her  slaves  in 
Brazil.  One  individual  alone  declared  his  profits  to  be 
several  thousands  of  pounds  per  year. 

If  such  were  the  profits  and  energy  of  the  slave-trade 
up  to  the  time  of  the  sugar  bill  of  1846,  how  much 
greater  would  they  not  be  likely  to  become  under  the 
encouragement  and  impetus  given  to  such  a  traffic  by 
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the  admission  of  slave  sugar  into  Great  Britain  at  a 
reduced  duty  I  What  other  than  misfortune  and  defeat 
could  attend  the  British  planter  in  this  new  experiment| 
when  it  was  known  that  the  cost  of  production  of  slave 
sugar  is  about  13Z.  per  ton,  whilst  that  produced  in 
British  colonies  demands  at  least  an  outlay  of  25/.  per 
ton,  or  double  the  amount  of  the  other  I  The  general 
exports  of  sugar  from  the  British  West  Indies  have  been 
gradually  diminishing  since  the  emancipation  to  nearly 
one-half  of  the  original  amount,  although  less  perhaps  in 
British  Guiana  than  elsewhere,  whilst  the  slave  countries 
have  increased  and  are  increasing  in  number,  popidation, 
and  importance. 

As  regards  this  country,  the  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
in  1846  was  about  21,000  hogsheads — a  very  small 
quantity,  owing  to  a  bad  season  from  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted drought  that  year.  The  prices  at  this  period  in 
England  were  remunerating  and  comparatively  high — 
labout  201.  per  hogshead.  In  1847  considerable  exer- 
tions were  made  to  render  the  crop  larger;  a  favourable 
season,  and  a  high  price  of  labour,  gave  a  return  of  about 
36,000  hogsheads,  but  it  was  the  first  year  of  free-trade, 
and  the  markets  of  Great  Britain  were  gorged  with  the 
hitherto  valuable  produce  of  the  colonies.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1846  no  foreign  slave-grown  sugar  had 
been  received  in  England.  For  the  same  period  in  1847, 
497,915  cwts.  were  admitted,  and  prices  were  of  course 
considerably  affected  by  such  competition.  From  18/, 
they  rapidly  fell  to  less  than  101.  per  ton,  and  the  beau- 
tiful crystal  of  the  lovely  Caribbean  islands  sank  in  value 
to  the  guano  manure,  which,  imported  from  desolate  and 
barren  rocks,  was  strewed  upon  the  cold  soil  of  Great 
Britain,  at  an  expense  in  many  instances  fully  equal  to 
101.  per  ton. 

It  was  not  strange  then  that  the  cry  of  ruin  should  be 
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heard  solemnly  echoing  across  the  broad  Atlantic  until 
it  reached  the  walls  of  the  Imperial  Parliament ;  it  was 
not  wonderful  then  that  remonstrance   and   complaint 
should  reverberate  from  isle  to  isle  in  the  West  Indies 
until  they  combined  in  one  energetic  appeal  to  the  hu- 
manity and  justice  of  the  British  nation.     The  sacrificed 
planters  pointed  with  terrible  earnestness  to  the  fact  of 
the  value  of  sugar,  their  only  staple  of  export,  falling 
below  the  cost  of  production.     The  truth  of  their  state- 
ment was  borne  out  by  the  nmnerous  failures  in  the  East 
and  West  India  houses  connected  with  the  sugar  trade. 
In  the  Mauritius  every  mercantile  establishment  but  one 
succumbed  to  the  shock.     In  the  East,  a  stop  was  put  to 
the  manufacture  of  sugar.     In  Great  Britain,  twelve  large 
and  long-established  houses  connected  with  the  West 
Indies  stopped  payment,  and  involved  in  their  fall  the 
colonial  planters,  merchants,  and  others  dependent  on 
them.     It  is  true  that  other  causes  may  have  contributed 
to  their  overthrow ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  other  than 
West  India  houses  tottered  beneath  the  calamities  social 
and  political  of  the  year  1847,  but  the  fact  obtains  that, 
whilst  the  other  firms  are  slowly  recovering  and  emerging 
from  their  temporary  difficulties,  most  of  those  engaged  in 
the  British  West  India  sugar  trade  were  paralysed  by  the 
blow  they  received. 

The  effect  on  this  colony  more  particularly  calls  for 
our  notice.  The  panic  of  1847  will  be  long  remembered 
and  long  felt.  All  parties  were  subjected  to  its  opera- 
tions, all  interests  to  its  blighting  influence.  It  had  long 
been  a  reproach  charged  against  the  West  Indians,  that 
they  were  indolent  and  apathetic  in  helping  themselves. 
More  than  one  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
openly  pronounced  this  taunt. 

"  Qui  tacet,  consentit,''  is  an  old  saying,  and  the  silence 
and  stillness  of  the  planter  was  attributed  to  erroneous 
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motives.     It  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  o£  this  subject  at  any  length.     It  is  quite 
suflScient  to  observe,  that  Great  Britain  has  singularly 
attested  the  inefficacy   of  "colonial  remonstrances    in 
general,"  and  that  such  an  accusation  to  colonists  comes 
very  unbecomingly  from  a  Parliament  which,  turning  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  petitions  of  her  principal  colonial  posses- 
sions,  induced    rebellion,   disaffection,    and   distrust   in 
America,  the  Canadas,  New  Zealand,  and  both  the  East 
and  West  Indies.       It  being  clearly  apparent  to   the 
inhabitants  of  this  country   that  an  alteration   in  the 
present  system  of  working  estates  was  to  be  eflfected,  or 
else  their  abandonment  would  ensue,  the  most  striking 
evil  was  first  assailed,  that  of  the  high  rate  of  wages.   An 
English  proprietor  and  a  M.P.  submitted,  through  the 
local  newspapers,  that  as  labour  and  salaries  expended 
on  an  estate  amounted  to  9-12ths  of  the  whole  expendi- 
ture, there  should  be  a  reduction  eflfected   in  this  de- 
partment of  26  per  cent.     The  experiment  was  tried, 
and  let  us  see  how  it  has  answered.     The  salaries  of  ma- 
nagers, overseers,  medical  men,  and  others,  were  reduced 
one-quarter  of  their  previous  amount,  ajid  in  several 
instances  even  more.     The  necessity  and  the  helplessness 
of  their  position  induced  these  parties  quietly  to  submit 
to  the  reduction,   however  disagreeable  and  injurious. 
But  when  it  was  proposed   to   the  labourers,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  colony  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  was  to  be  made  in  the  wages  to 
be  paid  them,  they  one  and  all  refused  to  agree  to  it,  in 
spite  of  the  counsel  and  advice  of  magistrates,  ministers, 
and  others.      From  the  month  of  December   a  strike 
commenced,  and  continued  for  several  months.      The 
opposition   manifested    by   the    creole    labourers    was 
communicated  to  the  immigrants  both  Portuguese  and 
coolies,  and  persuasion  added  to  example  kept  them  for 
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some  time  in  idleness  and  discontent  But  the  same 
necessity  which  liad  compelled  the  white  man  to  submit 
to  these  changes,  forced  also  the  Portuguese  to  continue 
his  toil  at  any  price  sooner  than  subject  himself  to  want 
and  poverty.  The  immigrants  in  general  returned  to 
their  work,  l)ut  the  independent  Creole,  removed  beyond 
want  and  necessity,  cotdd  afford  to  stay  at  home  with 
his  hands  crossed. 

The  want  of  labour  became  urgent,  the  immigrants 
were  few  and  fickle,  the  creole  irresolute  and  idle,  the 
planter  hesitating  and  anxious.  Meanwhile,  the  canes 
w^ere  rotting,  the  grass  growing,  the  land  was  hardening 
and  choked  with  weeds,  the  steam-engines  rusting,  and 
the  tall  chimneys  of  the  boiling-houses  emitted  no  curling 
vapour  indicative  of  life.  The  Christmas  holidays  and 
new  year  1848  were  ushered  in  with  sinister  misgivings. 
No  public  meetings  were  held  to  decide  upon  the  neces- 
sary steps;  no  xmanimous  sentiment  pervaded  any  class; 
no  active  principle  awoke  in  the  commimity,  but  rather 
a  dogged  and  passive  submission.  Some  of  the  planters 
proposed  giving  the  old  rate  of  wages;  the  labourer  be- 
came excited^  and  appeared  on  the  stage  again;  others 
oflfered  the  same  wages,  but  demanded  more  work  for 
the  money  and  a  few  hours  longer  labour  in  the  field; 
the  labourer  became  impatient,  and  objected;  others 
remained  inactive,  and  waited  to  see  what  the  rest  would 
do;  and  the  labourer  laid  himself  down  till  they  should 
decide.  One  bold,  united  effort  would  have  accom- 
plished the  object  in  view ;  one  strong  spirit  have  guided 
the  rest;  but  the  planters  seemed  suspicious  of  each 
other,  and  the  labourers  of  them.  An  .unexpected,  al- 
though not  unnatural  circumstance,  however,  brought  all 
parties  to  their  senses.  In  consequence  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  speculation  in  sugar,  the  two  local  banks  refused 
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any  longer  to  advance  money  on  produce  (which  for- 
merly enabled  the  majority  of  planters  to  carry  on  the 
cultivation  of  their  properties)  imlees  the  bill  of  lading 
of  Buch  sugar  was  attached,  hence  depriving  the  planter 
of  the  privil^e  of  sliding  his  produce  in  a  way  best 
suited  to  his  advantage.  Again,  the  very  miniimiTn  price 
was  advanced  for  wigareven  of  the  best  quality,  and  the 
cautious  policy  of  the  banks  interfered  with  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  piasters,  and  considerable  confiision  ensued. 
Suspicion  fell  upon  the  stability  of  the  two  banking 
establishments,  'especially  after  the  stoppage  of  the  West 
India  Bank;  a  temporary  run  upon  them  followed,  but 
was  met  with  prudence  and  confidence.  The  little  sugar 
manufactured  was  found  insufficient  at  present  prices  to 
jwiy  expenses.  Th«  wages  of  immigrants  and  the  few 
Creoles  who  had  worked  under  the  new  system  were  in 
arrears,  Balaries  of  estates'  officers  remained  unpaid,  and 
the  mrfancholy  fact  could  no  longer  be  doubted  by  the 
resisting  creole  that  something  serious  must  have  occa- 
sioned the  inexplicable  conduct  of  the  suffering  planter. 
Many  had  at  firet  supposed  that  it  was  merely  an  attempt 
to  reduce  wages  for  the  greater  profit  of  the  planter ;  but 
tiiey  were  soon  undeceived,  and  their  natural  shrewdness 
soon  taught  them  thaft  one  ccMnmon  misfortune  had 
overtaken  all.  Whether  by  coincidence  or  accident, 
numerous  fires  occurred  during  the  "  strike,"  and  were 
of  so  suspicious  and  dangerous  a  character  as  to  induce 
his  excellency  the  governor  to  issue  a  proclamation 
offOTi^  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  offenders,  and 
giving  an  admirable  admonition  to  the  labouring  classes 
as  to  their  conduct  during  this  crisis.  These  strange 
fires  (whidh  we  eould  never  bring  ourselves  to  believe 
were  acts  of  incendiarism)  ceased  as  if  by  magic,  the 
Creole  labourers  slowly  returned  to  their  toil,  each  party 
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making  the  best  bargain  he  could,  but  generally  with  a 
reduction  in  amount  of  wages,  or  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  the  work. 

The  immigrants  were  unceasing  and  earnest  in  their 
appeal  for  work.  Economy  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
began  to  be  practised  in  private  circles,  and  the  value  of 
money  was  more  than  ever  appreciated  by  the  suffering 
colonists.  The  tale  of  the  planter  was  the  tale  of  all. 
The  reaction  had  extended  from  them  to  every  class. 
The  shock,  like  that  of  the  electric  fluid,  acting  upon 
bodies  of  a  similar  nature,  was  communicated  simulta- 
neously through  all  ranks.  The  money  of  the  planter, 
formerly  plentiful,  had  passed  from  his  hand  into  that  of 
the  labourer ;  was  transferred  by  him  to  the  merchant, 
tradesman,  and  storekeeper;  was  circulated  by  these 
among  professionals  and  other  classes,  and  from  these  it 
passed  through  all  grades  of  society,  until  accumulating 
either  as  capital  in  England,  or  as  deposits  in  banks,  or 
as  bullion  in  the  colony  chests — after  having  liberally 
supplied  the  officials  and  other  public  expenditure — it 
again  began  its  busy  round  in  the  hand  of  the  planter. 
But  now  the  source  whence  it  sprung  was  drying  up ; 
the  fountain  whence  it  flowed  narrowed  and  spent;  and 
the  current  of  its  course  was  likewise  straitened  and 
confined. 

The  labourers'  gains  fell  off;  the  merchants'  sales  de- 
creased; the  earnings  of  the  professionals  were  crippled; 
the  wages  of  tradesmen,  servants,  and  others  were  ren- 
dered uncertain  and  scanty.  One  class  alone  remained 
imscathedby  the  withering  stroke — the  officials.  It  could 
not  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  therefore,  to  any  one,  if  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  colonial  members  of  the  Court 
of  Policy  to  effect  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  in  the 
salaries  of  all  officials  whose  income  amounted  to  more 
than  150/.;  but  the  proposal  to  that  effect,  submitted 
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through  his  excellency  to  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Colonies, 
Earl  Grey,  was  met  with  the  reply,  "  That  his  lordship 
could  not  give  his  sanction  to  any  reduction  of  the  civil 
list  as  proposed  by  the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
inasmuch  as  such  payment  was  guaranteed  by  the  colony 
up  to  the  year  1852,  upon  the  granting  of  the  immigra- 
tion loan,  &C."  This  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  British 
Government  was  received  with  indignation  by  the  colo- 
nial members  of  the  court,  who  insisted,  that  as  the 
Home  Government  had  broken  faith  as  regarded  immi- 
gration, they  could  not  be  expected  to  fulfil  their  part  of 
the  agreement :  and  those  events  transpired  which  have 
been  alluded  to  in  another  place.  But  in  the  mean 
time,  the  common  distress  of  the  whole  colony  had  pro- 
duced something  like  a  desire  on  all  sides  to  meet  the 
present  evils  with  submission ;  a  concession  of  self-interest 
ensued.  The  labourers,  both  Creole  and  foreign,  sought 
employment  even  at  the  reduced  rates;  the  tradesmen 
and  petty  salesmen  resumed  their  avocations  even  with 
uncertain  profits.  The  planter  confined  his  operations 
to  such  work  as  was  pressing  and  imperative,  leaving 
the  future  to  decide  whether  the  cultivation  or  abandon- 
ment  of  his  property  should  follow;  the  merchants,  the 
professionals,  and  the  officials,  all  steadily  pursued  their 
occupations,  trusting  that  circumstances  would  operate  in 
their  favour,  and  avert  that  ruin  which  the  crisis  in  the 
sugar  market  would  entail  upon  themselves  and  families. 
In  1849,  several  influential  gentlemen  were  appointed 
by  his  Excellency  Governor  Barkly  to  form  a  commis- 
sion to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  condition  and 
prospects  of  British  Guiana.  After  considerable  trouble 
in  collecting  the  necessary  information,  they  embodied 
it  in  a  report,  which,  as  it  gives  a  full,  ludd,  and  com- 
plete account  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  the  colony 
at  that  period,  I  have,  by  permission,  taken  the  liberty 
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to  insert.*  A  reference  to  its  important  and  valuable 
details  will  convince  an  impartial  reader  that  there  was 
much  cause  for  alarm  and  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
planters.  If  the  view  taken  of  the  aflfairs  of  the  colosiy 
was  too  gloomy,  and  the  threatened  anticipations  too 
serious,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  crisis  through  which 
the  colony  was  passing  was  alarming  and  painful.  If, 
fortunately,  the  condition  of  this  colony  has  somewhat 
improved  since  the  date  of  that  report,  and  its  prospects 
appear  more  cheering  than  those  of  Jamaica  and  other 
West  India  islands,  it  must  be  admitted  that  much  of 
the  success  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  magnificence  of 
these  valuable  possessions,  and  to  the  untiring  enei^ 
and  perseverance  of  its  spirited  colonists  and  their  sup- 
porters. 

But,  in  making  this  assertion,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
remark,  that  it  appears  idle  to  trust  to  others  for  support, 
and  to  be  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  future  protection 
in  the  way  of  duties.  However  imjust  appears  the  prin- 
ciple, that  a  nation  which  has  spent  millions  in  attempt- 
ing to  extirpate  slavery,  should  be  found  willing  to 
encourage  it  in  another  shape,  it  must  be  obvious  that 
the  assistance  which  the  protective  duties  afforded  was 
unstable  and  feeble,  and  unworthy  of  a  people  who  wish 
to  acquire  permanent  prosperity  not  dependent  on  the 
adventitious  and  precarious  assistance  of  legislative 
enactments  and  fiscal  regulations.  In  less  than  half  a 
century  has  Great  Britain  destroyed  the  cultivation  of 
indigo,  cotton,  coffee,  in  her  most  firuitful  provinces,  the 
West  Indies,  by  the  enactment  of  laws  fiital  to  their 
existence;  and  ere  that  half  century  will  have  expired, 
threatens  to  render  profitless  the  only  remaining  article 
of  native  produce  exported,  and  upon  the  cultivation  of 
which  depends  not  only  the  welfare,  but  the  very  ex- 

*  See  AppendSx. 
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istence  of  800,000  of  her  people.  If  sugar  ceasea  to  be 
the  culture  of  the  peculiarly  rich  soil  of  the  West,  what 
other  exportable  article  of  any  value  can  supply  its 
place?* 

What  powerful  Providence  will  interfere  to  arrest 
the  man  of  education  and  dvilisation  in  his  flight  from 
the  land  of  desolation  ?  what  mercifiil  interposition  pre- 
vent the  half-civilised  negro  from  relapsing  into  a  state 
of  d^raded  barbarism?  It  is  not  enough  to  rest  con- 
tented with  the  present,  when  the  future  bears  such  a 
threatening  aspect.  As  yet^  this  colony,,  in  particular, 
has  borne  up  bravely  against  the  assault  of  adverse  cir- 
cumstances— as  yet,  the  finances  are  good,  the  institutions 
of  the  land  upheld,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  continued^ 
and  the  hearts  of  the  colonists  strong  in  their  determina- 
tion to  surmount  the  difficulties  which  beset  them;  but 
none  can  foretel  the  result ;  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
raised  from  such  crude  materials  into  something  like  a 
definite  outline,  is  not  yet  filled  in,  and  the  slightest 
shock  may  crumble  it  to  dust. 

The  prosperity  of  the  country  mainly  depends  upon  the 
success  of  immigration.  The  ranks  of  the  labourer  are 
continually  thinning,  and  require  constant  and  unceasing 
supplying;  more  recruits  must  be  procured,  to  organise 
anything  like  an  efficient  body  of  labourers.  The  efforts 
of  the  colonists  to  obtain  an  advantageous  immigration 
ordinance  have  hitherto  proved  abortive.  The  wants  of 
the  community  in  this  respect  have  not  been  understood 
or  appreciated  by  the  colonial  ministers,  who  have  re- 
peatedly disallowed  the  ordinances  prepared  with  much 
care  and  foresight  by  the  local  l^slature;  and  unless 
some  more  practical  and  beneficial  measores  are  adopted 
to  encourage  the  introduction  of  immigrants  to  these 

*  Manj  oiber  yaloable  articles  of  prodace  could  be  raued,  but  would  hardljr; 
proT«  rcanmerstiTe  in  the  precarious  condition  of  the  labour  market. 
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shores  than  those  which  have  hitherto  beea  in  force,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  resources  of  the  colony  will  be 
unavailing,  and  a  dwindling  commerce  and  declining 
agriculture  again  threaten  the  colony  with  destruction. 

A  few  concluding  remarks  only  remain  to  be  added, 
and  these  questions  naturally  present  themselves.  What 
is  to  be  the  fate  of  this  old  and  important  settlement  ? 
Has  slavery,  then,  triumphed  over  freedom  ?  Has  the 
ignominy  of  bondage  and  the  extortion  of  the  lash  pre- 
vailed over  liberty,  and  the  energy  and  industry  of  free- 
men? Has  the  philanthropy  of  the  British  nation  been 
suddenly  chilled  into  selfishness,  and  the  warm  impulses 
of  its  generous  feelings  been  frozen  in  their  course  ?  Can 
it  be  possible  that  the  same  hearts  which  before  beat 
with  indignation  at  the  calamities  of  human  suffering, 
now  calculate  calmly  upon  the  advantages  to  them  of 
the  sufferings  of  others  ?  Will  the  Englisli  people  merge 
their  sense  of  justice  in  a  sudden  appetite  for  cheap 
sugar  ?  Shall  the  page  of  history  have  to  record  that 
the  subjects  on  whom  the  great  experiment  of  emancipa- 
tion were  tried  also  became  its  victims  ?  and  that  the 
lands  which  were  to  have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  con- 
vincing proof  of  the  wisdom,  policy,  and  philanthropy  of 
the  "  abolition  of  slavery,"  have  reverted  to  their  pristine 
state  of  uncultivated  waste  and  unprofitable  verdure  ? 
Who  can  contemplate  the  consequence  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  such  a  territory  without  alarm  and  witliout 
anxiety  ?  The  majesty  of  civil  and  political  law  rendered 
obsolete  for  want  of  material  whereon  to  exercise  its  in- 
fluence; the  edifices  of  public  worship,  and  for  the  trans- 
action of  public  business,  untenanted,  and  falling  to 
decay;  the  broad  river  deserted  by  its  ships  and  sailors; 
the  abandoned  cane-piece  and  the  crumbling  manufac- 
tory become  the  abode  of  the  wild  beast  and  gloomy 
owl;  the  embryo  freeman  and  industrious  citizen  de- 
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generating  into  the  unprofitable  squatter,  whose  highest 
aim  appears  to  be  to  raise  sufficient  food  for  himself, 
whose  chief  recreation  would  consist  in  listless  apathy 
and  indolent  rumination;  his  liberty  become  a  bjrword 
among  nations ;  his  career  a  warning  to  other  countries, 
as  an  example  to  be  carefully  avoided;  the  deep  gloom 
of  superstition  substituted  for  the  bright  light  of  pure 
religion  j  the  dark  night  of  ignorance  and  error  for  the 
brilliant  day  of  civilisation  and  knowledge.  Idleness, 
the  parent  of  so  niuch  evil,  would  rejoice  in  the  working 
of  her  power,  and  hail  an  empire  of  degraded  and  un- 
profitable subjects.  Like  to  the  vampire  of  the  land, 
she  would  gently  flap  her  vnngs  upon  the  drowsy  and 
senseless  body,  whilst  at  the  same  time  she  cunningly 
deprived  it  of  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  the  very  life- 
blood  of  its  existence.  Surely  it  will  require  more  than 
the  sweetness  of  slave-grown  sugars  to  render  palatable 
such  consideration ;  surely  (as  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has 
remarked)  the  cup  thus  sweetened  will  be  dashed  from 
the  lips  at  the  contemplation  of  such  misfortunes.  For 
my  own  part,  I  cannot  regard  the  picture  I  have 
drawn  without  an  inward  hope  that  it  will  never  con- 
tinue to  be  80  presented  to  the  world.  A  feeling  of 
sanguine  confidence  leads  me  to  hope  that  the  fiill  tide  of 
civilisation  which  has  long  been  flowing  to  our  shores 
will  not  recede  and  ebb  back  to  another  quarter.  I 
neither  believe  that  the  colony  is  ruined  nor  likely  to  be 
ruined;  with  the  evidence  of  wealth  and  industry  befoixi 
me,  I  believe  in  its  onward  progress  and  prosperity,  but 
at  the  same  time  do  not  anticipate  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
Buch  large  fortunes  will  continue  to  be  made  as  were 
formerly  realised,  but  honestly  think  that  capital  invested 
here  will  give  as  good  if  not  a  better  return  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

TOL,  II.  D 
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The  history  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana  has  been 
sketched,  however  imperfectly,  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
It  only  now  remains  to  give  a  short  account  of  its  pre- 
sent state  and  condition,  its  civil  and  political  institu- 
tions, its  social  and  charitable  establishments,  its  revenue, 
trade,  and  population,  together  with  a  few  remarks  sug- 
gested by  these  topics. 

British  Guiana  is  divided  into  three  counties,  Deme- 
rara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice,  which,  it  wiU  be  remem- 
bered, were  originally  separate  colonies. 

The  county  of  Deraerara  extends  from  the  Abary 
Creek  to  Boerasire  Creek,  about  90  miles  in  extent 
along  the  sea-coast.  The  flat  shores,  covered  with  a 
dense  bush  of  trees  and  shrubs,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  gigantic  hedge,  are  washed  by  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic.     It  has  a  population,  exclusive  of  the  city 
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of  Georgetown,  and  not  including  the  Bucks,  or  native 
Indians,  soldiers  or  sailors,  of  about  75,767  persons,  and 
contains  5672  houses.  It  has  been  laid  out  in  157  plan- 
tations, of  which  64  are  on  the  east  coast,  64  on  the  east 
and  west  banks  of  the  river,  and  29  on  the  west  coast. 
Of  these  plantations  only  half  are  in  cultivation,  the  re- 
mainder being  either  abandoned  or  converted  into  cattle 
farms  or  villages.  They  all  run  parallel  to  each  other, 
and  extend,  like  immense  slips  of  garden  land,  back  to 
the  uncleared  and  uncultivated  forests. 

Georgetown,  the  capital  of  the  county  (and  of  the 
colony),  has  a  population  of  25,508  persons,  and,  in- 
cluding the  suburbs,  contains  about  4896  houses,  of 
which  4065  are  in  the  city  alone.  The  total  Talue  of 
the  house  property,  according  to  the  last  appraisement, 
was  2,701,203  dollars. 

•  The  county  of  Essequebo  extends  from  the  Boerasire 
Creek  to  the  extreme  limits  of  the  colony  westward.  It 
was  formerly  laid  out  in  about  100  estates,  of  which  50 
were  situated  on  the  Arabian  coast,  22  on  the  island  of 
Leguan,  20  on  the  island  of  Waakenaam,  4  on  Hog 
Island,  3  on  Tiger  Island,  and  1  on  TrooUe  Island; 
while  several  plantations  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  were 
cultivated  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  Population, 
34,925  persons,  residing  on  the  estates  and  in  the  scat- 
tered villages.  Hoibes  in  the  villages  and  hamlets,  2254. 
There  is  no  large  town  in  this  county. 

The  shores  of  the  Essequebo  coast  are  flat  and  densely 
wooded,  like  those  of  Demerara;  but  fine  sea-beaches^ 
instead  of  mud-flats,  extend  seaward  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean. 

The  estimated  value  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo  be- 
fore slave  emancipation  was  18,410,480/. 

The  county  of  Berbice  occupies  an  extent  of  60  miles, 
from  the  Abary  Creek  to  the  river  Cormtyn.     Its  pre- 
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sent  boundary  was  arranged  as  far  back  as  1673.  There 
were  formerly  about  74  plantations  on  the  coasts  and 
round  the  mouth  of  the  river,  but  at  a  still  earlier  period 
a  great  many  valuable  estates  were  in  existence  along 
the  banks  and  creeks  of  the  river  Berbice.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  Berbice  before  the  slave  emancipation 
was  7,416,160/.  The  present  population  is  27,003  per- 
sons. Wooded  mud-flats  and  plantations  beyond  stud 
the  line  of  coast.  New  Amsterdam,  the  capital,  founded 
in  1796,  is  planned  and  built  much  in  the  same  manner 
as  Georgetown.  Its  appearance,  however,  is  more  pic- 
turesque and  imposing  when  approached  from  the  sea, 
stretching  as  it  does  for  about  a  mile  and  a  half  along 
the  river,  and  intersected  by  several  canals,  which  run 
parallel  with  the  stream.  The  houses  are  not  placed 
close  together,  but  on  separate  allotments  of  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  land,  surrounded  by  open  trenches,  through 
which  the  town  is  drained,  the  water  flowing  into  them 
at  high  tide,  and  at  its  reflux  carrying  away  any  impuri- 
ties collected.  Fruit-trees,  palms,  and  flowering  shrubs 
surround  most  of  the  better  class  of  houses,  and  give 
them  an  appearance  of  indescribable  beauty.  The  stores 
or  mercantile  houses  front  the  river,  and  have  commo- 
dious wharves  and  warehouses.  The  town  was  formerly 
protected  by  three  strong  batteries,  placed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  river,  two  on  the  east  iSde,  and  the  other, 
York  Redoubt,  on  the  west  side,  opposite  Crab  Island. 

Fort  St.  Andrew's,  nearly  four  miles  from  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  two  from  New  Amsterdam,  consisted  of 
a  low  fortification  or  sea  battery,  with  four  bastions,  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  or  fosse,  and  mounted  with  eighteen 
12-pounders.  An  extensive  savannah  or  swamp  extends 
in  the  rear  of  the  fort,  which  is  separated  from  New 
Amsterdam  by  the  river  Canje.  The  barracks  for  the 
military  and  quarters  for  the  engineers  and  ordnance  de- 
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partment  are  well  situated,  and  are  sufficiently  pro- 
tected. 

There  are  several  churches  for  the  EpiscopaUan,  Pres- 
byterian, Roman  Catholic,  Wesleyan,  and  other  con- 
gregations;  in  connexion  with  these  are  several  useful 
schools.  A  '*  colony  house"  serves  for  the  use  of  the 
few  public  officers  located  in  the  town.  A  ferry-boat 
plies  between  the  town  and  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  but  it  has  been  lately  proposed  to  establish  steam 
communication. 

The  city  of  Georgetown,  the  capital  of  British  Guiana, 
is  situated  on  the  eastern  or  right  bank  of  the  river 
Demerara,  in  latitude  6  deg.  49  rain.  20  sec.  north,  and 
longitude  58  deg.  11  min.  30  sec.  west,*  about  the  centre 
of  the  sea  fa9ade  of  the  colony,  having  the  river  Berbice, 
with  its  settlements,  distant  about  57  miles  on  the  east- 
ward or  windward  side,  and  the  river  Essequebo  distant 
about  20  miles  to  the  westward  and  leeward.  The 
ori^n  of  this  city,  and  its  former  name  of  Stabrock,*  have 
already  been  alluded  to,  as  well  as  the  manner  in  which 
the  streets  were  laid  out.  There  has  been  no  material 
change  or  alteration  in  the  admirable  plan  on  which  the 
town  was  built,  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  the 
Dutch,  who  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  most  others, 
have  shown  themselves  to  have  been  endowed  with  all 
the  sagacity,  wisdom,  and  industry  so  necessary  in  the 
establishment  of  colonies. 

Occupjdng  a  flat  surface  on  the  brink  or  margin  of  the 
river,  the  town  is  not  seen  to  advantage  when  approached 
by  land  or  sea.  Viewed  from  the  river,  or  opposite 
bank,  it  presents  a  long  range  of  wooden  buildings  of 
various  size,  chiefly  the  back  stores  and  warehouses  of 

*  Stabrock  formerly  cooBiited  of  a  large  street,  with  boniet  and  lots  on  each 
side  ranning  from  the  river  eastward  to  the  bush;  this  street  still  exists,  and  is 
now  known  as  the  Brickdaou 
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the  merchants,  with  projecting  wharves  or  stellings  along 
the  line,  where  passengers  and  goods  are  landed,  and 
entrance  eflFected  to  the  various  parts  of  the  city;  scarcely 
raised  above  these  plain-looking  buildings,  the  dwelling- 
houses,  stores,  and  other  edifices  are  imperfectly  seen, 
surrounded  and  interspersed  by  waving  lofty,  palm- 
trees,  and  the  varied  and  luxuriant  foliage  of  the  tropics, 
while  the  public  buildings,  with  their  shining  domes, 
the  lighthouse,  the  cathedral  towers,  and  the  spires  and 
steeples  of  numerous  churches,  white  and  glistening 
in  the  sunshine,  are  elevated  considerably  above  the 
houses,  piercing  the  summits  of  the  trees  with  which  the 
city  is  ornamented. 

On  entering  th'e  dty  by  one  of  the  public  or  private 
stellings.  Water-street  is  first  seen;  it  is  built  close  and 
parallel  to  the  river,  and,  although  the  most  densely 
peopled,  is  the  narrowest  in  the  city.  It  extends  fi'om  Fort 
William  Frederick  nearly  to  Plantation  La  Penitence,  and 
is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length,  having  in  its  greater  part 
rows  of  wooden  and  brick  houses  on  each  side.  This  is 
the  chief  seat  of  business  in  Greorgetown,  and  indeed  in 
the  whole  colony.  Six  large  sluices,  discharging  the 
drainage  and  sewerage  of  the  city,  cross  Water-street  in 
different  places,  and  empty  themselves  at  low  water  into 
the  river,  which  at  high  tides  rises  above  the  town  in 
many  places,  and  its  encroachment  is  alone  prevented  by 
embankments  or  dams.  Two  other  principal  streets. 
Main  and  Camp-street,  run  parallel  to  Water-street, 
numerous  smaller  streets  intersect  these  at  right  angles, 
the  city  being  laid  out  in  rectangular  squares,  which  are 
again  subdivided  into  equal  and  regular  lots,  on  which 
the  houses  are  situated. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  for  the 
most  part  constructed  of  wood;  they  are  in  general  only 
two  stories  high  and  are  covered  with  slated  or  shingled 
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roofs,  and  raised  some  feet  fcom  the  grotmd  on  brick 
pillars.  Before  them  are  galleries  or  piazzas,  while  the 
windows  are  shaded  by  Venetian  blinds,  or  have  green 
shutters  placed  outside;  each  house  has  separate  out- 
buildings for  servants,  kitchens,  stables,  &c.,  and  are  in 
general  surrounded  with  flowering  trees  and  shrubs, 
besides  having  garden-grounds  within  the  premises, 
which  are  enclosed  by  iron  rails  or  wooden  palings. 
The  houses  are  generally  painted  white,  which  makes  a 
cheerfiil  and  agreeable  contrast  to  the  green  verandahs 
or  blinds  and  the  ever  green  foliage.  Georgetown  is 
divided  into  eleven  wards  (see  p.  52).  It  contains  al- 
together, including  the  suburbs,  about  4895  houses;  the 
appraised  value  of  those  in  the  dty  alone,  in  number 
about  4065,  amounts  to  2,701,203  dollars.  The  popu- 
lation of  Georgetown,  according  to  the  census  of  the 
31st  of  March,  1851,  was  about  25,508  persons,  exclusive 
of  soldiers  and  sailors;  of  this  number  about  3730  were 
white,  and  the  remainder  belonging  to  the  mixed  or 
black  races. 

The  streets  are  constructed  of  comminuted  granite 
stone,  covered  over  with  caddy  or  shelly  sand;  they  are 
in  general  of  great  width,  so  that  several  carriages  can 
drive  abreast.  On  each  side  beds  of  grass,  too  frequently 
allowed  to  grow  to  an  inconvenient  height,  slope  towards 
the  draining  trenches,  which  are  intended  to  convey  into 
the  main  drains  or  principal  sluices  the  sewerage  of  the 
town.  Exclusive  of  the  private  drainage  inside  each 
whole  or  sub-divided  lot,  there  are  about  90  miles  of 
open  trenches  and  small  drains,  through  which  the  filth 
and  refuse  of  the  dty  has  to  dribble  before  it  can  reach 
the  river.  This  is  sometimes  effected  so  slowly,  and  the 
drains  are  so  choked  up  with  mud,  offal,  and  rubbish, 
that  the  water  occasionally  stagnates,  to  the  injury  and 
annoyance  of  the  inhabitants.     The  town  is  supplied 
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with  rain-water  collected  from  the  roofe  of  the  houses^ 
and  conveyed  by  gutters  into  zinc  or  iron  cisterns  or 
large  wooden  vats,  where  any  impurity  or  adventitious 
substance  falls  to  the  bottom  as  a  sediment.  In  the  dry 
seasons  there  is  often  a  scarcity  of  water-among  the  poor, 
who  are  obhged  to  collect  it  from  the  fresh  water  canals, 
prominent  among  which  is  the  Lamaha  Canal.  Thia 
useful  public  work  was  proposed  in  1826,  and  consisted 
in  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Lamaha  Creek  to  George- 
town, a  distance  of  several  miles.  This  canal  was 
intended  to  convey  fresh  water  for  the  use  and  benefit  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  as  well  as  for  the  several 
plantations  along  which  it  was  conducted;  namely, 
Haagsboch,  Petershall,  Vebserhoofd,  Rome  and  Hous-' 
ton,  Riumveldt,  La  Penitence,  Le  Repentir,  Vlissingen, 
Thomas,  Lilieldaal,  Turkeyen,  and  Cimiing's  Lodge.  A 
draft  of  rules  and  regulations,  at  the  su^estion  of  the 
governor  and  Court  of  Policy,  was  drawn  up  for  its  ma- 
nagement and  superintendence,  and  subsequent  ordi- 
nances on  the  same  subject  appeared  in  1828,  1829, 
1835,  and  later  periods.  This  fresh  water  has  been  of 
considerable  service,  but  so  negligently  protected  against 
straying  cattle,  and  people  who,  in  violation  of  the  law, 
resorted  to  it  for  the  purposes  of  bathing,  that  other 
measures  became  necessary  to  procure  a  pure  supply. 
Fresh  springs  were  well  known  to  exist  in  the  interior, 
and  abundance  of  good  water  in  many  creeks  and  lakes, 
but  they  were  too  remote  for  the  great  majority  of  the 
colonists  to  benefit  by  them.  The  want  was  not  felt  by 
the  inhabitants  only,  but  by  all  kinds  of  cattle  in  town 
and  country.  A  gentleman  on  the  east  coast,  who  had 
several  cattle  farms  under  his  management,  lost  about 
five  hundred  head  of  cattle  in  the  year  1831,  simply 
from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  water  in  a  long  dry 
season.    To  such  an  extent  has  the  deficiency  been  ex- 
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perienced,  that  upon  several  occasions  in  the  city  it  be- 
came a  lucrative  business  for  persons  to  procure  water 
from  the  creeks,  and  retail  it  at  enormous  prices,  ranging 
from  half  a  dollar  to  a  dollar  per  gallon,  while  ships  re- 
turning to  Europe  were  charged  at  similar  rates,  unless 
they  could  spare  the  labour  to  procure  a  supply  for 
themselves.  The  local  government  fixed  a  water  tariff, 
at  the  rate  of  three  dollars  per  puncheon,  the  price  paid 
by  the  commissariat  officers  for  the  quantity  consumed 
r  by  the  troops. 

The  practicability  of  boring  for  water  was  frequently 
suggested;  but,  after  numerous  failures,  the  experiment 
began  to  be  considered  chimerical  until  the  year  1830^ 
when  Major  Staple  sounded  water  at  a  depth  of  140  feet. 
The  first  shaft  was  sunk  in  Cummingsburgh  in  the  city. 
Thus,  after  indefatigable  exertions,  and  in  spite  of  a 
general  incredulity  as  to  his  success,  that  gentleman 
succeeded,  in  September,  1831,  in  completing  the  first 
artesian  well.  The  water  thus  procured  proved  of  a 
ferruginous  nature.  It  is  tolerably  clear  on  being  first 
raised,  and  of  good  colour,  with  a  brackish  taste  and  faint 
odour.  If  allowed  to  stand  for  some  time,  the  smell 
becomes  offensive,  the  colour  changes  to  a  yellow  brown, 
and  a  pellicle  forms  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  which, 
accumulating,  becomes  too  heavy  to  be  thus  supported, 
and  eventually  falls  as  a  sediment  to  the  bottom.  This 
is  easily  explained.  The  iron  is  held  in  solution  by 
carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  water  as  it  is  first  raised,  but,  on 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  gas  escapes,  and  the 
liberated  iron  in  a  new  form  is  deposited  in  strata  on  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  until  subsiding  to  the  bottom  by  its 
own  weight.  If  spring  water  is  allowed  in  any  quantity 
to  stand,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  iron  collects  at  the 
bottom^  and  the  supernatant  liquid  remains  clear,  but  is 
improved  by  filtering  it.     In  this  state  it  is  palatable  and 
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good.  The  water  proves  very  acceptable  to  cattle, 
horses,  and  other  animals,  if  drank  as  it  issues  £rom  the 
springs.  When  freed  of  its  iron,  it  is  extensively  used 
in  washing  and  cooking,  but  is  decidedly  not  suited  for 
the  more  refined  products  of  the  kitchen.  An  analysis 
of  the  water  has  been  made  by  several  chemists.  It  is 
found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  iron,  suspended 
by  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  a  very  minute  quantity  of 
magnesia,  and  a  large  proportion  of  salt.  The  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  as  it  issues  from  the  spring  is  about  84  • 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  being  five  degrees  higher  than  the 
temperature  of  common  water  at  daybreak.  The  water 
rises  eighteen  inches  higher  at  high  water  than  at  low ; 
at  spring  tide  there  is  a  difference  of  two  or  three  feet. 
The  strata  through  which  the  spring  is  reached  may  be 
thus  described  : — "  The  diflferent  strata  of  earth  which 
are  passed  through  in  arriving  at  the  water  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  colony.  In  general,  a  semi-fluid 
mixture  of  caddy  and  soft  clay  is  found  to  the  depth  of 
about  forty  feet,  and  then  a  stratum  of  decayed  wood  or 
lignite,  varying  in  depth  fix)m  six  to  twelve  feet.  Prom 
thence,  to  112  feet,  stiff  clay  of  different  colours,  and  clay 
mixed  with  sand  in  various  layers,  and  more  or  less 
coloured  with  iron,  with  pure  pipeclay  intermixed.  Most 
commonly,  before  arriving  at  the  water,  there  are  several 
feet  of  decomposed  granite,  consisting  of  quartz,  felspar, 
and  mica  in  small  grains,  gradually  increasing  in  size  to 
the  depth  at  which  the  water  is  found."* 

The  following  table,  furnished  by  a  gentleman  fre- 
quently engaged  in  boring  artesian  wells,  gives  a  general 
idea  of  the  different  strata  of  earth  met  with  : 

*  Local  Guide. 
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Bbcobd  of  the  Stbjlti.  of  Ejlrth  met  with  IK  BoRiNQ  AX  Artesian  Well  oh 
Flahtatiok  Batatieb,  Mahaica,  East  S£A-Ck>AST  of  Demerara, 

fbet  snrflace  soU. 

Caddj  and  soft  mnd. 

Decayed  wood  and  caddy. 

Layender-coloored  day  (stiflf)* 

Blue  and  yellow  clay. 

Yellow  clay. 

Blue,  yellow,  and  red  stiff  day  in  streaks. 

Blue  and  yellow,  with  stuff  like  ochre. 
52}  Blue  clay,  striped  with  a  purple  cast. 
~~    Stiff  grey  clay. 

to  79,  Grey  uid  yellow,  with  sand. 

Grey,  with  a  little  yellow  ochre. 

Tellow  soft  clay  and  sand. 

Stiff  bluish  clay,  some  rotten  wood  and  sand. ' 

A  little  white  sand  and  blue  clay. 

Light  grey  clay  with  sand. 

Found  a  iew  pieces  of  hard  substance  like  stone. 

A  large  bed  of  white  sand  containhig  water. 


Good  roads  extend  from  Georgetown  along  the  east 
sea-coast  towards  Mahaica  and  Berbice,  and  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Demerara. 
These  roads,  as  well  as  others  throughout  the  colony, 
are  superintended  by  county  overseers,  and  are  re- 
quired to  be  kept  up  at  th6  expense  of  the  plantations 
through  which  they  pass.  There  are,  unfortunately,  no 
public  walks  of  any  interest  or  beauty  in  the  city.  An 
esplanade  fronting  the  ocean  is  open  to  the  public  at  the 
fort,  and  a  large  open  space  in  the  heart  of  the  dty, 
known  as  the  Parade-ground,  with  a  few  shrubs  and 
grassy  paths,  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  lovers  of  the 
promenade,  who  are  principally  attracted  by  the  enliven- 
ing strains  oir  the  military  band. 

British  Guiana  is  divided  into  five  electoral  divisions, 
viz. : — ^Demerara,  city  of  Georgetown,  Essequebo,  Ber- 
bice,  and  New  Amsterdam.  These  divisions  return  the 
seven  members  of  the  College  of  Electors,  or  "  keizers," 
as  follows : — Two  for  Georgetown,  one  for  Demerara,  two 
for  Essequebo,  and  two  for  Berbice.     The  financial  re^ 
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presentatives,  six  in  number,  two  for  each  county,  are 
also  returned  by  these  divisions. 

The  qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  College  of 
Electors,  or  a  financial  representative,  are  either  the  pos- 
session of  80  acres  of  land,  40  of  which  are  in  cultiva- 
tion; or  an  annual  salary  of  the  value  oiF  1440  dollars; 
or  the  possession  of  house  and  land  of  the  annual 
value  of  1200  dollars.  The  qualification  of  voters  in  the 
country  consists  of — 

1.  Possessionof  three  acres  of  land;  or, 

2.  House  and  land  of  the  annual  value  of  96  dollars ;  or, 

3.  The  tenancy  of  six  acres  of  land;  or, 

4.  The  tenancy  of  house  and  land  of  the  annual  value 
of  192  dollars. 

The  qualification  of  voters  in  town  consists  of — 

1.  Possession  of  house  of  the  value  of  600  dollars ;  or, 

2.  Tenancy  of  house  worth  120  dollars  per  annum. 
The  qualifications  of  voters  either  in  town  or  country, 

arc — 

1.  An  annual  income  of  600  dollars  or  upwards. 

2.  Annual  payment  of  taxes  to  the  amount  of  20 
dollars. 

The  form  of  government  remains  the  same  as  during 
the  days  of  slavery,  and  consists  of  a  Court  of  Policy, 
composed,  as  formerly,  of  ten  members ;  five  official  and 
five  elective.  The  official  members  are  the  governor, 
the  chief  justice,  the  attorney-general,  the  administrator- 
general,  and  the  Government  secretary.  The  elective 
members  serve  for  three  years,  and  go  out  by  rotation, 
the  senior  member  retiring  first.  They  are  elected  in 
the  following  manner : — ^When  a  vacancy  occurs,  the 
College  of  Electors  nominates  two  candidates,  one  of 
whom  is  selected  by  the  governor  and  members  of  the 
Court  of  Policy,  notification  of  which  is  given  in  the 
official  Gazette.    A  member  thus  elected  is  required  to 
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take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  a  penalty  of  1000 
dollars  attaches  to  a  party  declining  to  sit.  Four  mem- 
bers are  necessary  to  constitute  a  court.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  a  member  is  the  ownership  of  a  plantation,  and  a 
residence  of  three  years  in  the  colony.  Each  member 
has  a  vote,  but  the  governor  has  the  casting  voice ;  and 
besides  this,  has  an  absolute  veto  on  all  bills  brought 
forward  for  discussion.  Without  his  approval,  no  ordi- 
nance can  have  the  effect  of  law ;  and  if  it  obtains  his 
assent,  it  is  subjected  for  further  examination  and  ap- 
proval to  the  Queen  in  Council.  Orders  in  Coimcil  are 
occasionally  issued  by  the  Sovereign,  and  constitute  laws 
independent  of  the  Court  of  Policy. 

The  term  of  service  of  the  financial  representatives  is 
two  years.  They  are  assembled  once  a  year  by  pro- 
clamation to  meet  the  Court  of  Policy,  forming  what  is 
called  the  "Combined  Court,"  the  duties  of  which  are 
to  consider  the  estimate  of  annual  expenditure  prepared 
previously  by  the  Court  of  Policy;  the  several  items 
having  been  discussed  and  passed,  a  committee  is  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  the  ways  and  means,  or  mode  of 
taxation,  which  being  submitted  to  and  approved  of  by 
the  Combined  Court,  the  requisite  ordinances  are  passed 
to  render  them  law.  The  privileges  and  powers  of  the 
financial  representatives,  restricted  and  limited  as  they 
are,  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous  controversies 
and  difficulties,  some  account  of  which  has  been  already 
given,  and,  as  the  arguments  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion are  much  the  same  at  the  present  day  as  they  were 
formerly,  it  would  be  useless  to  consider  them  here. 

The  College  of  Electors  consists  of  seven  members, 
who  are  elected  by  the  inhabitants  for  life.  They  have 
no  other  function  than  to  choose  or  nominate  two  pro- 
perly qualified  persons,  whose  names  they  submit  to  the 
Court  of  Policy  in  the  manner  already  stated. 
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The  present  form  of  government  has  been  considered 
by  many  of  the  colonists  as  iinsuited  to  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colony.  Frequent  attempts  have  been 
made  by  a  "  reform  party**  to  abolish  the  present  system, 
and  to  introduce  a  House  of  Assembly  and  a  Council, 
similar  to  those  that  exist  in  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the 
other  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Hitherto  such  at- 
tempts have  proved  abortive,  and  have  failed  from 
want  of  energy  and  unanimity  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
formers, and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  such  a  form 
of  government  would  be  better  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  community  than  that  which  obtains  at  pre- 
sent. Certain  alterations  and  modifications  are  perhaps 
desirable,  and  no  doubt  will  be  introduced  in  the  pro- 
posed "  new  constitution*'  now  under  consideration. 

Before  the  year  1812  there  were  separate  courts  of 
justice  for  each  of  the  three  colonies;  but  in  that  year 
the  courts  of  Essequebo  and  Demerara  were  united  by 
proclamation  of  Governor  Carmichael,  and  consisted  of 
eight  colonial  members,  and  a  president  appointed  by 
the  Crown.  In  the  following  year  his  Honour  Judge 
Heniy,  the  first  English  president,  took  his  seat  on  the 
bench.  He  was  succeeded,  in  1816,  by  his  Honour  W. 
H.  Rough,  and  the  good  eflfects  of  the  two  English  pro- 
fessional judges  soon  became  apparent  in  the  mode  of 
conducting  legal  proceedings,  hitherto  but  imperfectly 
carried  on  in  the  colony  ;  but  there  was  much  room  for 
improvement.  Disputes  arose  on  the  subject  of  oflGicial 
fees ;  and  in  1821  a  public  meeting  was  held  on  the  sub- 
ject of  abuses  in  the  judicial  department,  and  a  petition, 
numerously  signed  by  the  inhabitants,  was  sent  to  the 
king,  complaining  of  the  deplorable  system  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  praying  for  relief.  In  the 
course  of  thp  same  year  Judge  Bough  was  suspended  by 
the  governor,  and  shortly  afterwards  his  Honour  Charles 
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Wray  arrived,  and  under  his  able  administration  the  sys- 
tem was  ameliorated.  In  1831  the  ancient  courts  of  justice 
were  abolished,  and  a  new  court,  composed  of  a  chief 
justice  and  two  puisne  judges,  appointed  by  Order  in 
Council  for  British  Guiana  (the  court  of  justice  of  Ber- 
bice  being  abolished)  to  try  all  civil  cases;  whilst  a 
criminal  court,  consisting  of  the  same  judges,  but  assisted 
by  three  assessors  chosen  from  persons  of  respectability, 
was  appointed  to  hold  criminal  sessions  once  every 
quarter  in  Georgetown,  and  occasionally  in  Berbice.  In 
1831  President  Wray  became  the  first  chief  justice.  He 
was  succeeded,  in  1836,  by  his  Honour  J.  H.  Bent,  who, 
afler  earning  a  high  and  honourable  character  as  a 
lawyer  and  a  judge,  closed  a  useful  and  venerable  life  in 
1852,  regretted  and  esteemed  by  all  ranks.  He  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  chief  justice,  his  Honour  Wil- 
ham  ArrindeU,  who  had  latterly  received  the  appoint- 
ment of  attorney-general.  This  gentleman,  in  the  course 
of  his  career,  has  been  engaged  in  the  several  legal  im- 
provements which  have  characterised  the  administration 
of  the  British  governors  from  the  year  1820,  and  has 
acquired  for  himself  an  honourable  reputation  as  an  in- 
defatigable and  able  lawyer  and  legislator.  Indepen- 
dently of  his  other  claims  to  respect,  he  has  acquired 
great  honour  by  the  zeal  he  has  displayed  in  founding 
and  promoting  the  "  Orphan  Asylum"  of  Georgetown, 
the  nature  and  object  of  which  are  sufficiently  expressed 
by  its  title,  and  the  want  of  which  was  long  and  griev- 
ously felt  by  the  poor  and  destitute  children  of  all  classes 
in  the  colony. 

There  are  two  assistant,  or  "  puisne  judges,"  who 
preside  in  rotation  at  the  civil  and  criminal  courts — 
his  Honour  K.  C.  Beete,  and  his  Honour  W.  Alex- 
ander. 

The  other  law-officers  of  the  Crown  are  the  attorney- 
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general,  the  Hon.  R  R  Craig;  the  solicitor-general, 
J.  L.  Smith,  Esq.;  and  the  Crown  solicitor,  R.  W.  Im- 
lach,  Esq.  The  derk  of  the  supreme  criminal  court  is 
W.  H.  Campbell,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  who  is  likewise  an  at- 
tomey-at-law. 

-  The^'Supreme  Court  of  Civil  Justice  is  held  four  times 
a  year  in* Georgetown,  and  is  conducted  by  the  three 
judges,  who  sit  together.  It  decides  in  all  cases  or  law- 
suits above  the  value  of  501.  sterling.  Appeal  from  the 
decision  of  this  court  is  allowable  in  dvil  suits  of  the 
value  of  500/.  and  upwards. 

A  Supreme  Criminal  Court  is  held  in  Georgetown  once 
every  three  months  for  the  county  of  Demerara,  and  a 
similar  court  is  held  quarterly  in  Essequebo  and  in  New 
Amsterdam  for  the  county  of  Berbice.  One  of  the  three 
judges  always  presides,  but  in  cases  of  difficulty  or  im- 
portance the  three  judges  sit  together  on  the  bench. 
The  jurors  are  summoned  in  rotation  throughout  the 
colony,  and  a  printed  list  of  persons  qualified  to  sit  as 
jurymen  for  the  several  counties  is  published,  at  stated 
times,  in  the  Royal  Oazette.  The  system  of  trial  by 
jury  has  hitherto  been  found  to  answer  very  well  in  the 
colony,  and  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction,  except 
sometimes  to  the  jurymen  themselves,  when  required  to 
be  locked  up  for  twenty-four  hours  and  upwards  without 
nourishment. 

An  inferior  Court  of  Criminal  Justice  is  held  in  each 
of  the  districts  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice, 
and  consists  of  one  of  the  puisne  judges,  president,  and 
not  less  than  three  justices  of  the  peace,  one  of  whom  is 
generally  the  stipendiary  magistrate  of  the  district. 

The  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  limited  to  a  fine  not' 
exceeding  50Z. ;  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  twelve  months;  or  whip- 
ping, not  exceeding  thirty-nine  stripes,  in  the  case  of  males 
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only.  A  session  is  held  in  Georgetown  on  the  last 
Thursday  in  each  month,  while  six  sessions  in  each  year 
are  held  at  each  of  the  police-stations  at  Capoey,  Bel- 
field,  Hague,  and  Goed  Fortuin,  first  circuit;  and  Ma- 
haica,  Fort  Wellington,  New  Amsterdam^g^^Moj^ 
for  the  second  circuit.  IHIIIHiilH 

The  offices  of  the  colonial  receiver-general  and  of  the 
financial  accountant  are  likewise  of  great  importance  and 
responsibility.  The  head  of  the  former  department  is  G.  G. 
Lowenfield,  Esq.,  and  of  the  latter  J.  C.  Schade,  Esq. 

The  Government  secretary's  office  is  conducted  by 
the  Hon.  W.  Walker,  the  present  talented  and  popular 
acting  lieutenant-governor,  aided  by  an  assistant  Govern- 
ment secretary,  the  Hon.  W.  B.  Wolsely.  In  New  Am- 
sterdam there  is  also  an  assistant-secretary,  L.  D.  Nieu- 
werkerk,  Esq. 

The  administrator-general's  office  has  been  already 
noticed.  Originally  known  as  the  "week's-kamer,"  it  was 
afterwards  called  the  "orphan  chamber,"  with  officers 
called  recorders,  and  others  to  conduct  its  duties.  The 
orphan  chamber  was  abolished  in  1844,  and  the  admi- 
nistrator-general's office  was  established  by  ordinance  in 
1844.  The  officer  first  appointed  was  John  Kennedy, 
Esq.,  the  present  auditor-general,  who,  after  a  service 
distinguished  by  probity  and  talent,  resigned  in  1851. 
His  successor  is  the  Hon.  John  Daly. 

The  important  offices  of  the  registrars  of  Georgetown 
and  New  Amsterdam  were  remodelled  during  the  ad- 
ministration of  Governor  Light  in  1844.  This  depart- 
ment has  been  frequently  the  seat  of  serious  irregulari- 
ties, the  duties  of  the  several  officers  employed  not  having 
been  sufficiently  defined.  The  present  useful  organisa- 
tion of  the  office  was  effected  by  an  ordinance  passed 
by  the  governor  and  Court  of  Policy  on  the  12th  of 
October,   1844.      By  this    ordinance,   and  subsequent 
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amended  ones  in  1845,  1846,  and  1852,  the  offices  of 
the  registrars  of  the  counties  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo, 
and  of  Berbice,  were  divided  into  two  departments,  the 
"judicial,"  and  the  ''registrarial  and  notarial."  The 
duties  of  the  several  officers  were  also  distinctly  stated 
and  defined  by  the  same  ordinances,  as  well  as  the 
manner  in  which  the  fees  received  should  be  apportioned 
and  divided. 

The  marshal's  office  of  British  Giiiana  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  establishments  of  the  colony.  Since  its 
first  organisation  it  has  undergone  various  modifica- 
tions in  accordance  with  the  changes  of  society;  but, 
as  at  present  constituted,  it  is  most  ably  and  satis- 
factorily conducted.  In  the  year  1847  (November  1st), 
an  ordinance  was  enacted  by  his  Excellency  Governor 
Light  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  regulating  the  duties  of 
the  office,  repealing  former  ordinances,  and  placing  the 
marshal's  office  under  the  sole  control  of  the  provost 
marshal,  who  was  henceforth  to  receive  all  the  fees  and 
revenues  of  the  office,  and  to  provide  for  the  due  per- 
formance of  its  duties.  He  was  required  to  give  security 
to  the  amount  of  4000Z.  sterling  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  and  to  be  responsible  and  liable  for 
all  losses,  damages,  costs,  and  expenses,  suffered  by  any 
one  through  irregularity  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
office.  The  present  establishment  consists  of  the  provost 
marshal,  William  H.  Holmes,  Esq.,  four  ordinary  mar- 
shals, an  accountant,  and  recorder. 

The  stipendiary  magistrates,  as  already  noticed,  were 
appointed  after  the  termination  of  the  apprenticeship, 
and  their  duties  have  been  defined  by  the  various  ordi- 
nances passed  since  that  period.  There  were  at  fijrst 
fourteen  judicial  districts,  each  of  which  was  presided 
over  by  one  of  these  officers,  whose  salaries  were  paid 
partly  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  remainder 
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from  the  colonial  chest.  These  districts  are  now  reduced 
to  twelve  in  number,  and  are  visited  periodically  by  the 
circuit  stipendiar}'-  magistrate. 

The  present  efficient  police  establishment  of  British 
Guiana  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system,  when 
a  few  dienaars  (servants),  as  they  were  then  called, 
attempted,  under  the  direction  of  the  boar^  of  police  in 
Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam,  to  attend  to  the  many 
and  unpleasant  duties  which  were  required  of  them. 
The  necessity  for  some  material  alteration  being  mani- 
fest, an  ordinance  was  passed  by  his  Exellency  Governor 
Light  and  the  Court  of  Policy,  on  the  11th  of  June, 
1839,  for  the  establishment  of  an  effective  sytem  of  police. 
This  ordinance  has  been  subsequently  slightly  altered; 
but  the  provisions  therein  made  for  the  oganisation  of 
this  useful  estabhshment  were  wise  and  practical.  Under 
the  able  and  judicious  superintendence  of  the  several 
inspectors  it  has  attained  considerable  skill  and  useful- 
ness; and,  with  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the  present 
efficient  chief  of  the  establishment,  it  promises  to  become 
one  of  the  best  disciplined  and  well-conducted  corps  of 
this  description  anywhere  to  be  found;  indeed,  the  acti- 
vity, tact,  and  sagacity  of  this  force  has  been  already 
proved,  and  its  existence  has  conferred  a  considerable 
boon  on  the  members  of  the  community.  It  consists  at 
present  of  an  inspector-general,  R.  G.  Butts,  Esq.,  and 
inspectors  for  the  three  counties;  2  sergeants-major,  25 
sergeants,  14  corporals,  190  privates,  35  river  policemen, 
4  pioneers,  40  horses;  besides  medical  officers,  book- 
keeper, clerk.  The  total  expenses  of  the  police  esta- 
blishment for  1852  was  about  100,000  dollars.  A  certain 
number  are  provided  with  rifles,  and  are  taught  the 
exercise  and  drill  of  soldiers.  They  are  also  employed 
to  carry  the  letters  of  the  "  inter-colonial  postage"  from 
one  part  of  the  colony  to  the  other. 

s  2 
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From  the  year  1812,  when  the  name  of  the  capital  of 
the  colony  was  changed  from  Stabroek  to  Georgetown, 
to  1837,  the  management  of  the  town  was  entrusted  to 
the  board  of  police,  who  were  first  appointed  by  the 
lieutenant-governor  and  Court  of  Policy  in  1812.  '^  Town 
regulations"  and  "  consolidated  acts,"  for  the  better  re- 
gulation of  Georgetown,  were  published  at  that  and 
subsequent  periods,  viz.,  in  1812,  1827,  and  1828.  But 
on  the  1st  March,  1837,  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the 
governor  (Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth)  and  the  Court 
of  Policy,  "  To  establish  a  mayor  and  town  council  for 
the  superintendence  of  Georgeto^vn."  Georgetown  was 
accordingly  divided  into  eleven  wards.  One  town 
councillor  was  returned  by  each  ward.  The  qualifica- 
tion for  town  councillor  was  the  ownership  of  a  house  of 
the  value  of  8000  guilders  or  upwards,  within  the  city  of 
Georgetown;  and  the  qualification  of  voters  was  the 
possession  of  a  house  in  Georgetown  of  the  value  of  3500 
guilders. 

The  first  election  of  town  councillors  took  place  on 
the  31st  of  March,  1837,  and  one  out  of  the  number 
Avas  appointed  to  be  the  mayor.  The  mayor  and  town 
council  were  vested  with  the  powers  formerly  exercised 
by  the  board  of  police ;  a  secretary  and  receiver  of  town 
taxes  were  appointed,  but  the  two  offices  have  been  since 
blended  into  one ;  meetings  were  appointed  to  be  held 
at  stated  periods,  and  full  minutes  kept  of  all  pro- 
ceedings. The  mayor  and  town  council  were  required 
to  report  to  the  Court  of  Policy  in  each  year,  and  power 
was  given  to  them  to  levy  and  sue  for  taxes.  The  ordi- 
nance passed  in  March,  1837,  was  subsequently  slightly 
altered,  and  amended  at  later  periods,  but  the  changes 
made  have  not  been  very  important,  and  it  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  authority  by  which  the  city  of  George- 
town is  superintended. 
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It  is  the  duty  of  the  town  council  to  keep  the  streets, 
bridges,  canals,  afid  trenches  in  order;  to  attend  to  the 
drainage  and  general  sanitary  condition  of  the  city;  to 
prevent  the  existence  of  nuisances  (public  or  private), 
the  straying  of  cattle,  as  well  as  to  superintend  the 
markets.  For  these  and  other  purposes  a  town  super- 
intendent is  employed,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
convict  gangs  and  hired  labour,  the  necessary  work  is 
satisfactorily  accomplished. 

There  are  two  markets  in  Georgetown,  both  of  which 
are  admirably  constructed,  mth  numerous  stalls,  offices, 
and  enclosed  with  handsome  iron  railings.  The  water- 
side market  was  opened  in  1844,  and  cost  56,934  dollars. 
The  Main-street  market  was  established  in  1852,  at  an 
expense  of  12,176  dollars.  In  March,  1842,  the  mayor 
and  town  council  enacted  a  bye-law  and  regulations  for 
the  markets  of  Georgetown,  which  were  up  to  that 
period  conducted  in  a  very  irregular  manner,  and  were 
held  in  unsubstantial  and  inconvenient  buildings.  In 
April  of  the  same  year  an  ordinance  was  passed,  to 
empower  the  mayor  and  town  council  to  raise  the  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  dollars  on  redeemable  bonds,  in  order 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  establishing  the  water-side 
market;  and  at  a  later  period,  a  similar  plan  was 
adopted  for  constructing  the  market  in  Main-street. 
The  fees  received  for  licenses  and  for  the  hire  of  the 
stalls  belong  to  the  town  council,  and  have  already 
enabled  that  body  to  redeem  the  bonds  issued  for  the 
erection  of  the  new  or  water-side  market,  while  the  one 
in  Main-street  is  in  process  of  liquidation. 

The  petty  debt  court  was  established  in  the  year  1836. 
It  is  presided  over  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  for  exami- 
nation of  cases  not  exceeding  7  dollars  33  cents  in  value, 
and  by  two  justices,  for  sums  not  exceeding  51.  or  24 
dollars.     Its  sittings  are  held  on  Saturday  in  each  week. 
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The  police  office  of  Georgetown  was  established  in 
1839.  It  is  presided  over  by  a  magistrate,  William 
M'Nulty,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  who  is  also  pro-slierifF  of  the 
county  of  Demerara.  This  office  takes  cognisance  of 
cases  similar  to  the  police  offices  of  England. 

The  vice-admiralty  court  is  conducted  on  the  same 
rules  and  practice  as  that  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  com- 
posed  of  a  sole  judge  and  commissary,  his  Honour  Wil- 
liam Arrindell ;  a  Queen's  advocate,  the  Hon.  R.  R.  Craig; 
besides  advocates,  proctors,  registrar,  and  marshal. 

The  office  of  high  sheriff  has  lately  been  abolished,  as 
well  as  the  duties  of  the  sheriffs  of  the  other  counties, 
which  now  devolve  on  the  puisne  judges.  The  former 
office  had  long  been  occupied  by  his  Honour  George 
Bagot,  a  gentleman  whose  long  and  meritorious  pubUc 
services  have  earned  for  him  the  honoured  and  merited 
title  of  the  Patriarch  of  the  Colony.  In  retiring  from 
a  prolonged  and  useful  public  life,  he  bears  with  him 
the  respect  and  affection  of  the  colonists,  in  whose  cause 
he  has  long  and  faithfully  laboured. 

The  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  fire  companies 
exists  equally  here  as  in  other  commimities;  in  some  re- 
spects, even  more  so,  for  almost  all  the  houses  and  other 
buildings  are  constructed  of  wood,  and  the  carelessness 
and  even  recklessness  of  the  lower  classes,  in  respect  to 
the  use  of  fire,  is  proverbial.  Indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of 
surprise,  in  consequence  of  the  common  negligence  exhi- 
bited by  servants  and  others,  in  kitchens  and  bedrooms, 
that  fires  are  not  more  frequent.  It  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  notice  negroes,  coolies,  and  Portuguese  cooking 
their  food  in  iron  pots  on  the  floors  of  garrets  and  bed- 
rooms in  the  upper  stories  of  old  houses,  the  wood  of 
which  is  dry,  and  almost  as  combustible  as  tinder. 
These  coal-pots,  as  they  are  called,  are  heated  by  wood, 
coal,  or  coke,  resting  on  iron  bars,  which  are  themselves 
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supported  by  bricks  on  the  floor.  I  have  been  surprised 
to  notice  that,  when  fires  have  occurred  here,  the  com- 
bustion is  languid  and  feeble  to  what  it  is  in  colder 
climates;  indeed,  fi:om  this  circumstJ^nce,  rather  than 
owing  to  the  eflGicient  working  of  the  fire  company 
system,  it  appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  the  evil  con- 
sequences are  not  greater. 

With  the  exception  of  the  burning  of  Megass  Logies, 
fires  are  neither  common  nor  extensive  in  British  Guiana. 
The  only  severe  fire  on  record  is  one  which  occurred  in 
Georgetown  on  the  29th  of  December,  1828,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  houses  in  American-street,  and  many 
others  in  Water-street,  were  destroyed;  the  value  in  loss 
of  property  being  several  thousand  dollars. 

There  are  five  public  fire-engines,  which  are  superin- 
tended by  captains — ^respectable  tradesmen  appointed 
for  that  purpose — who  look  after  the  state  and  working 
condition  of  each  engine,  and  have  them  exercised  at 
stated  periods;  in  the  event  of  fire,  they  are  empowered 
to  engage  twelve  extra  men  for  each  engine,  who  are 
paid  for  their  labour;  but  it  is  never  fi-om  the  want  oi 
volunteer  or  other  labour  that  the  engines,  in  cases  of 
fire,  do  not  prove  so  efficient  as  could  be  wished,  but 
rather  to  the  too  firequent  scarcity  in  the  necessary  supply 
of  water. 

In  1842,  certain  bye-laws  and  regulations  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  fixe  company  in  Georgetown  were  enacted 
by  the  mayor  and  town  council.  The  duties  of  the 
superintendents,  assistant-superintendents,  and  firemen 
were  laid  down,  and  the  remuneration  for  their  several 
services  fixed. 

Boards  of  health  were  first  established  in  this  colony 
by  an  ordinance  passed  by  the  governor  (Sir  Benjamin 
D' Urban)  and  the  CJourt  of  Policy  on  the  26th  of  August, 
1832.     Central  and  local  boards  were  established  in 
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Georgetown  and  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  the  several 
parishes  throughout  the  districts  of  Demerara,  Essequebo, 
and  Berbice.  Since  that  period  there  have  been  occa- 
sional changes  in  the  appointments  and  duties  of  such 
boards.  In  1851,  Dr.  Gavin,  one  of  the  medical  in- 
spectors appointed  by  the  British  Government  to  report 
upon  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  West  Indies,  visited 
this  colony,  and  drew  up  an  elaborate  health  bill,  which 
passed  the  Court  of  Policy  in  1862,  but  has  been  a  dead 
letter  ever  since.  It  was  found  too  complicated  and 
cumbersome  to  work  satisfactorily  in  a  country  like  this. 

An  ordinance  passed  in  1853,  on  the  subject,  appointed 
a  local  board  of  health  for  the  parishes  of  St.  George 
and  St.  Andrew,  including  the  city  of  Georgetown ;  and 
for  that  purpose  repealed  so  much  of  ordinance  No.  5, 
of  1852,  as  constitutes  the  mayor  and  town  council 
the  local  board  of  health.  This  local  board  consists  of 
the  members  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  the  mayor,  the 
presidents  of  the  board  of  hospitals,  and  the  board  of 
church  and  poor  funds;  the  surgeon-general,  the  gaol 
surgeon,  the  health  officer,  the  inspector-general  of  police, 
and  the  financial  representative  for  the  city  of  George- 
town. This  board  has  a  paid  medical  officer.  Dr.  John- 
stone, besides  a  secretary  and  other  subordinate  officers. 

The  board  of  health  of  New  Amsterdam  consists  of 
the  presidents  of  board  of  superintendence  and  board  of 
poor  fiinds,  the  financial  representatives  of  the  county, 
the  hospital  suigeon,  the  gaol  surgeon,  the  health  officer, 
and  inspector  of  police.  The  country  boards  are  com- 
posed of  the  vestrymen  of  the  parish,  along  with  the 
magistrate,  clergyman,  and  doctor  of  the  district. 

Considering  the  limited  population  and  finances  of 
the  colony,  there  are  few  places  of  the  same  extent  which 
can  surpass  British  Guiana  in  institutions  of  a  charitable 
nature.     Their  number  is  certainly  not  great,  but  the 
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liberality  extended  towards  them  has  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  strangers  visiting  these  shores.  In  the  times 
of  slavery  a  surgeon-major  was  supported  by  the  colony^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attend  the  sick  Government  negroes 
and  prisoners.  In  1797  his  salary  was  raised  from  750 
guilders  per  annum  to  850,  or  about  601.  a  year.  This 
officer  was  generally  attached  to  the  army  or  allowed 
dvil  practice.  A  medical  officer  was  also  appointed  for 
each  of  the  three  rivers,  to  examine  and  report  upon  the 
corpses  of  persons  found  dead. 

In  1806  a  colonial  and  military  surgeon  was  appointed, 
with  a  salary  of  3000  guilders  per  annum,  or  about  200/. 
The  nucleus  of  the  present  colonial  hospital  was  also 
formed  about  this  period.  It  was  ordered  that  all  co- 
lonial negroes  were  to  be  attended  in  the  military  hospital 
at  the  rate  of  ten  stivers  per  day,  and  subsequently  a 
separate  hospital  was  prepared  for  their  reception,  the 
surgeon  attached  to  which  was  paid  a  certain  sum  yearly, 
and  was  bound  to  provide  everything  requisite  for  their 
board  and  maintenance. 

In  1838,  during  the  administration  of  Sir  H.  Light,  a 
seaman's  hospital  was  erected,  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  colony,  a  certain  tax  being  levied  on  the 
shipping  towards  its  support. 

Shortly  afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  the  late  Dr. 
Smith,  the  colonial  hospital  system  was  remodelled,  a 
larger  building  was  temporarily  fitted  up  as  a  hospital, 
and  the  greatest  care  and  attention  bestowed  on  the 
patients,  for  whom  a  resident  medical  officer,  with  proper 
assistants,  was  provided. 

In  1843  the  sum  of  205,000  guilders  was  granted  by 
the  Combined  Court,  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the 
present  noble  hospital,  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
opened  for  the  reception  of  sick  persons.  A  great  deal 
more  money  has  been  spent  upon  it  than  the  sum  origi- 
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nally  named,  and,  including  the  expenses  of  the  seaman's 
hospital,  and  a  small  lunatic  asylum  in  connexion  with 
it,  the  annual  expenses  for  the  last  six  or  seven  years 
have  been  from  8000Z.  to  10,000^ 

It  is  capable  of  containing  about  300  patients,  but  as 
many  as  400  have  been,  under  urgent  circumstances, 
accommodated  and  treated,  whilst  a  lai^er  number  of 
out-patients  daily  receive  advice  and  medicine.  The 
principal  inmates  for  many  years  past  have  been  immi- 
grants, especially  Portuguese,  and  coolies.  It  is  under 
the  immediate  control  of  the  able  surgeon-general.  Dr. 
Blair,  who  visits  it  daily,  and  who  is  materially  assisted 
in  his  arduous  duties  by  one  or  more  resident  suigeons. 
There  is  a  board  of  directors,  two  of  whom  are  required 
to  visit  it  at  stated  times;  they  meet  occasionally  to 
conduct  the  general  management,  and  have  a  paid  secre- 
tary, who  keeps  the  accounta 

DoL  Cla. 

The  ordinary  expenses  of  the  €k>Ionial  Hospital  in  Geoi|^town,  for 

1852,  was 49,272  61 

„                „               Seaman's  Hospital  ditto,  was    ,    .      8,S05  16 

Salaries  of  medical  anid  other  officers  of  the  two  hospitala  .                 8,269  77 

Total        ....    60,347     54 

The  sick  and  poor  in  New  Amsterdam  are  provided 
for  by  a  Board  of  Church  and  Poor's  Fund,  consisting  of 
a  president  and  five  members,  besides  a  secretary,  the 
duties  of  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the  board  in 
Greorgetown.  There  is  an  excellent  hospital  in  the  town, 
the  ordinary  expenses  of  which,  for  1852,  amounted  to 
the  sum  of  17,658  dols.  39  cents,  including  the  expendi* 
ture  of  the  asylum  department.  Besides  this,  the  services 
of  an  able  visiting  physician  (Dr.  Hackett)  are  secured 
by  a  salary  of  1680  dols.  This  excellent  institution  was 
established  in  1837,  and  is  ntianaged  by  the  president 
and  members  of  the  Board  of  Church  and  Poor's  Fund 
of  Berbice.     It  administexs  relief  to  all  aged,  infirm,  or 
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sick  persons,  who  are  destitute,  and  to  all  seamen  be- 
longing to  vessels  trading  to  the  port  of  New  Amsterdam, 
Berbice,  and  to  those  employed  in  the  light-ship  or  pilot 
service. 

The  Georgetown  Orphan  Asylmn  has  lately  been  in- 
stituted, and  promises  to  become  one  of  the  most  credit- 
able establishments  of  the  colony.  Its  principal  advocate 
and  supporter  has  been  the  chief  justice,  Mr.  Arrindell, 
who,  with  his  excellent  lady,  are  unremitting  in  their 
attention  to  the  numerous  inmates  who  have  already 
crowded  into  its  handsome  and  hospitable  walls.  It  has 
hitherto  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  charitable 
of  nearly  all  the  religious  denominations  of  the  com- 
munity, and  has  likewise  obtained  a  liberal  grant  from 
the  local  legislature. 

By  an  order  in  Council  of  the  10th  of  March,  1824, 
"  the  Board  of  Church  and  Poor's  Fund  of  the  United 
Colony  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo"  was  established, 
to  consist  of  a  president  and  six  members,  viz.,  the 
senior  ministers  of  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Dutch 
churches,  and  three  other  parties  nominated  by  the  go- 
vernor. The  duties  of  this  board  are  "  to  receive,  ma- 
nage, administer,  and  superintend  the  application  of  the 
imposts  leviable  for  the  purposes  of  the  institution,"  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  done  formerly  by  the  consistory  of  the 
Reformed  Church  of  Holland  since  1792.  In  January, 
1830,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  lieutenant-governor  and 
Court  of  Policy  for  regulating  the  claims  of  this  board 
upon  the  property  of  persons  receiving  maintenance 
from  it.  This  useful  establishment  relieves  the  wants  of 
a  large  number  of  poor  and  indigent  persons.  It  is 
partly  supported  by  a  2  per  cent,  duty  on  all  public 
sales,  whether  by  the  provost-marshal  or  by  licensed 
auctioneers,  and  the  balance  of  its  expenses  is  paid  out 
of  the  public  treasury.     The  average  number  of  the  out- 
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door  poor  receiving  weekly  allowances  is  about  850. 
The  almshouse  contains  about  150  inmates,  who  are 
chiefly  infirm,  blind,  lame,  old,  and  helpless  people. 
They  are  provided  with  lodging,  food,  and  raiment.  In 
sickness  these  paupers,  as  well  as  the  outdoor  ones,  are 
visited  by  a  medical  officer  (the  intelligent  and  humane 
Dr.  Clifton)  appointed  for  that  purpose,  who  also  sup- 
plies them  with  the  necessary  medicines.  The  total 
expenses  of  this  usefiil  establishment  for  1852,  including 
almshouse  expenses  and  money  paid  to  the  poor,  was 
32,547  dols.  32  cents,  besides  the  sum  of  4079  dols.  73 
cents,  being  the  amount  collected  by  the  2  per  cent,  duty 
on  public  sales. 

The  office  of  the  custom-house  has  undergone  nume- 
rous changes  in  these  settlements  since  its  first  establish- 
ment. The  present  institution  for  the  collection  of  the 
colonial  import  duties  was  established  in  1849  (see 
ordinance  No.  18).  It  consists  of  an  inspector  of  colonial 
iniport  duties,  C.  Bagot,  Esq.,  who  also  holds  the  office 
of  comptroller  of  her  Majesty's  customs  and  navigation 
laws;  a  clerk  and  warehouse-keeper,  and  other  clerks 
and  lockers,  five  in  number,  for  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo;  an  outdoor  supervisor  of  aid- waters,  J.  Taggart, 
Esq.,  and  twelve  assistant  aid-waiters.  The  crown  de- 
partment for  Demerara  and  Essequebo  consists  of  the 
comptroller  of  customs  and  navigation  laws,  and  a  clerk 
and  assistant.  The  custom-house  of  the  county  of  Ber- 
bice  is  in  New  Amsterdam,  and  consists  of  a  sub-inspec- 
tor of  colonial  import  duties,  a  clerk  and  warehouse- 
keeper,  and  two  or  three  aid- waiters. 

The  post-office,  situated  in  the  Public  Buildings,  is 
conducted  by  the  deputy  postmaster-general,  E.  T.  E. 
Dalton,  Esq.  Letters  of  the  value  in  postage  of  2000/. 
per  annum  are  received  firom  Europe.  This  officer  also 
superintends  the  inter-colonial  postage,  which  receives 
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the  support  of  the  local  government,  and  enables  per- 
sons lo  extend  their  correspondence  in  safety  to  the  re- 
mote districts,  the  mail  bags  being  placed  under  the 
charge  of  the  policemen  of  the  several  stations.  The 
post-oflBce  in  New  Amsterdam  is  under  separate  control. 

Georgetown  was  constituted  a  free  warehousing  port, 
by  an  order  in  Council,  on  the  26th  August,  1839,  and 
New  Amsterdam  in  1840.  Eules  and  regulations  were 
early  made  for  regulating  the  ports  and  harbours  of 
Demerara  and  Berbice,  which  have  been  subsequently 
revised  and  altered.  An  ordinance  to  establish  quaran- 
tine in  the  ports  of  British  Guiana  was  passed  in  1831, 
by  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban  and  the  Court  of  Policy ;  and 
was  further  extended  and  amended  by  Sir  James  Car- 
michael  Smyth  and  the  Court  of  Policy  in  1838.  There 
is  at  present  a  harbour-master  and  superintendent  of 
quarantine,  H.  C.  Southey,  Esq.,  a  relative  of  the  late 
Poet  Laureat.  The  health-officer  of  the  port.  Dr.  John- 
stone, visits  with  the  harbour-master  the  ships  on  their 
arrival.  In  New  Amsterdam,  Berbice,  there  are  similar 
officers. 

The  Eoyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of 
British  Guiana  was  instituted  18th  March,  1844.  This 
useful  and  well-conducted  institution  has  the  same  ob- 
jects, and  is  founded  upon  similar  principles  to  those  in 
Great  Britain.  It  possesses  a  large  meeting  and  reading 
room,  a  good  library,  and  receives  the  most  interesting 
magazines  and  newspapers  from  Europe  and  tlie  United 
States.  It  has  been  lately  proposed  to  establish  a  mu- 
seum in  connexion  with  this  institution,  and  already 
materials  and  objects  suitable  for  the  purpose  have  been 
contributed. 

The  Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Society  of  Bri- 
tish Guiana  was  established  in  1844.  Although  receiving 
an  annual  grant  from  the  colony,  it  has  not  met  with 
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that  private  support  among  the  inhabitants  to  which 
the  usefiilness  of  the  institution  fiurly  entitles  it.  The 
observations  made,  and  the  tables  prepared  by  the  intel- 
ligent and  scientific  observer,  Mr.  Sandeman,  have  already 
proved  of  great  use  and  interest  to  society. 

There  are  two  banks  in  Georgetown,  with  branch 
establishments  in  New  Amsterdam.  The  British  Guiana 
Bank  was  incorporated  by  an  ordinance  enacted  by  Sir 
James  Carmichael  Smyth  and  the  Honorable  Court  of 
Pplicy,  on  the  11th  November,  1836,  in  consequence  of 
a  petition  presented  to  that  body  by  the  inhabitants, 
showing  the  necessity  for  such  an  establishment.  It 
commenced  business  on  the  15th  May,  1837,  and  has  a 
capital  of  1,400,000  dollars.  The  Colonial  Bank  of 
London,  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in  1836,  with  a 
capital  of  2,000,000^.  sterling,  has  an  important  branch 
establishment  in  Georgetown,  which  commenced  business 
on  the  15th  May,  1837.  There  is  a  "  Savings  Bank" 
in  Georgetown,  which  is,  I  believe,  under  the  charge  of 
the  receiver-general. 

Since  the  last  notice  of  the  monetary  changes  of  the 
colony,  in  1825,  the  coin  chiefly  in  circulation  for  many 
years  was  the  Mexican  dollar,  of  the  value  of  three 
guilders,  or  4s.  4d.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  pre- 
sent useful  banks,  the  notes  issued  by  them  are  in  general 
circulation,  and  constitute  the  only  paper  money  in  the 
colony. 

In  1850  copper  coin  was  introduced,  and  an  ordi- 
nance* was  passed,  rendering  it  a  legal  tender  within 
certain  limitations,  besides  enacting  other  rules  respect- 
ing its  circulation ;  but  after  a  feeble  trial,  it  failed  to 
come  into  general  use,  and  is  now  scarcely  or  never  seen 
even  among  the  very  poor. 

The  value  of  the  Mexican  dollar  became  reduced  to 

*  Tbh  ordinance  was  sabseqnenUj  disallowed  hj  the  Home  Gorernment. 
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4s.  2d,  and  for  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  colony  in  consequence  of  its  depre- 
ciated value.  To  meet  the  necessary  demand  of  silver, 
British  coin  has  been  largely  introduced,  and  is  now  in 
general  circulation.  No  gold  coin  is  in  use  to  any  extent. 
The  largest  edifice  in  the  city  of  Georgetown  is  the 
"  Public  Buildings,"  the  name  given  to  a  large  building, 
which  is  divided  into  oflSces  for  the  principal  oflSicial 
establishments  of  the  colony.  It  presents  an  imposing 
appearance  in  front;  but  its  situation,  though  conve- 
nient, is  not  so  picturesque  as  it  might  have  been  owing 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  several  other  structures,  which 
cannot  vie  with  it  in  beauty,  and  only  serve  to  mar  its 
effect.  It  comprises  a  central  portico,  with  a  cupola  at 
its  summit.  The  building  is  two  stories  high,  and  on 
either  side  of  the  portico  a  range  of  offices  or  apartments 
extend  to  the  wings  which  project  in  front  from  each  ex- 
tremity. Its  greatest  length  is  from  east  to  west,  while 
the  wings  extend  from  north  to  south.  In  the  upper 
floor  of  the  left  wing  is  situated  the  hall  of  the  Coiirt  of 
Policy,  with  adjacent  offices  for  the  Government  secre- 
tary, the  assistant  secretary,  and  clerks,  together  with  an 
apartment  or  office  of  the  attorney-general.  In  the  lower 
portion  of  this  wing  is  the  office  of  the  Custom  House, 
pilot  committee,  and  other  functionaries.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  opposite,  or  right  wing,  the  hall  of  the  Su- 
preme Courts  of  Civil  and  Criminal  Justice  is  situated, 
with  the  office  of  the  chief  justice.  The  central  portion 
of  the  upper  floor  is  divided  into  apartments  for  bar- 
risters, for  the  administrator-general,  for  the  financial  re- 
presentatives, and  for  his  excellency  the  governor.  A 
massive  gallery  extends  in  front  of  the  central  portion  of 
the  building,  both  on  the  first  and  second  floor.  The 
lower  part  of  the  right  wing  is  divided  into  offices  for  the 
registrar  and  his  subordinates,  while  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  centre  offices  are  provided  for  the  administrator- 
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general,  for  the  auditor-general,  for  the  provost-marshal, 
the  deputy  postmaster-general,  the  financial-accountant, 
the  receiver-general,  and  other  functionaries.  This  fine 
building  was  commenced  in  1829,  and  was  completed 
and  occupied  in  1834.  It  has  cost  altogether  about 
60,000Z.  sterling.  It  is  built  of  brick,  with  the  excep 
tion  of  floors,  roof,  doors,  and  stairs,  which  are  con- 
structed of  the  valuable  woods  of  the  colony.  The  gal- 
leries are  of  iron ;  the  roof  is  slated,  and  by  means  of 
large  gutters  the  rain  is  conducted  to  two  large  cisterns, 
which  are  placed  at  the  back  of  each  wing. 

In  the  year  1845  a  prospectus  was  issued  of  a  "De- 
merara  and  East  Coast  Railway,"  to  run  between  the 
city  of  Georgetown  and  Mahaica  village,  a  distance  of 
about  twenty  miles.  The  capital  proposed  was  100,000Z. 
or  480,000  doUars,  in  10,000  shares  of  10/.  or  48  dollars 
each ;  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  borrow  more  money 
to  carry  on  the  work,  as  the  difficulties  and  expenses 
have  been  greater  than  anticipated. 

It  was  commenced,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Catherwood,  in  November,  1846,  and  after  considerable 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  labour,  and  the  necessity  of 
forming  a  substantial  foundation  for  the  line  on  such  a 
swampy  soil,  it  was  opened  for  traffic  on  the  3rd 
November,  1848,  as  far  as  the  village  of  Plaisance, 
about  five  miles  from  Georgetown,  and  extends  at  pre- 
sent as  far  as  Victoria,  a  large  village,  about  sixteen 
miles  distant.  The  number  of  stations  is  six,  viz., 
Georgetown;  Plaisance  village.  Smiles;  Beter  Verwag- 
ting,  7-^  mUes ;  Vigilance,  10  miles ;  Plantation  Enmore, 
12^  miles;  Victoria  village. 

It  has  been  chiefly  owing  to  the  skill  and  industry  of 
Mr.  Manifold,  the  engineer  who  succeeded  Mr.  Cather- 
wood, that  the  line  has  hitherto  progressed  so  far.  Since 
Mr.  Manifold's  retirement,  in  1852,  his  place  has  been 
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ably  supplied  by  the  present  general  manager,  Mr.  Ca- 
meron. The  cost  of  the  undertaking  to  the  31st  of 
December,  1852,  was  230,000/.  sterling.  The  amount 
received  for  traffic,  passenger  and  freight,  up  to  the  31st 
of  December,  1852,  was  12,000?. 

The  light-house  is  situated  in  Kingston  district,  George- 
town, at  the  angle  of  land  formed  by  the  east  sea  coast 
and  mouth  of  the  river  Demerara.  It  is  built  of  brick, 
and  has  an  iron  roof  and  gallery,  from  which  latter  a 
splendid  view  of  the  city  may  be  had.  The  height  of 
the  building  is  about  100  feet.  At  night,  a  powerful 
fixed  light  is  burned,  which  may  be  seen  many  miles  off. 
The  materials  of  the  structure  were  imported  from  Eng- 
land, except  the  wood  for  the  floors  and  inside  stairs, 
which  were  the  production  of  the  colony.  It  cost  about 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  and  was  finished  in  1830.  It  is 
under  the  management  of  the  "Pilot  EstabUshment," 
and  has  a  competent  staff  to  attend  to  the  necessary 
duties. 

From  the  period  of  its  erection  up  to  the  year  1849, 
the  approach  of  vessels  was  announced  by  signal  flags 
placed  on  a  staff  at  its  summit,  but  since  that  period  the 
telegraph  of  flags  has  been  superseded  by  the  "  sema- 
phore," which  is  found  admirably  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose. By  this  method,  communication  is  established 
with  the  light- ship,  or  floating  light,  which  was  placed 
on  the  Demerara  Bar  in  1838,  and  from  which  vessels 
coming  to  Georgetown  procure  pilots. 

At  a  former  period  of  our  history  the  troops  were 
stationed  in  wooden  buildings,  arranged  for  that  purpose 
in  Strabroek.  They  were  subsequently  transferred  to 
Kingstown  (the  present  Kingston),  where  what  is  called 
Fort  William  Frederick  was  erected,  together  with  other 
buildings  for  the  sick,  officers,  &c.  In  the  year  1799 
(January  Slst),  at  a  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
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Mr.  Van  de  Paadevort  offered  the  land  of  plantation 
Eveleary,  about  fifty-five  acres  in  extent,  for  the  snin  of 
thirty  thousand  gidlders,  but  the  Court  refused  it  on 
those  terms,  and  offered  him  the  sum  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand guilders.  Subsequently,  appraisers  were  appointed 
on  each  side,  and  the  lands,  with  the  buildings  it  con- 
tained, were  purchased  by  the  colony  for  the  sum  of 
Ibrty-seven  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-four 
guilders.  Two  large  wooden  buildings,  situated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  east  sea  coast,  were  converted 
into  barracks,  and  were  styled  the  York  and  Albany 
Barracks,  but  in  the  time  of*  Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  or 
about  1825,  the  present  splendid  barracks  of  Eveleajy 
were  built  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Government. 
They  contain  apartments  for  about  twenty  officers,  and 
separate  buildings  for  about  four  hundred  men,  exclusive 
of  the  engineers  and  artillery,  who  occupy  the  buildings 
about  the  fort,  which,  after  all,  does  not  deserve  the 
name,  but  is  simply  a  sea  battery,  mounting  eighteen 
guns,  and  but  little  calculated  to  resist  the  approach  of 
an  enemy's  steamer.  The  number  of  guns  could  easily 
be  increased,  however,  for  there  are  many  others  which 
are  not  mounted,  but  which  are  lying  about  inside  the 
fort.  Another  range  of  buildings,  close  to  the  Kingston 
Bridge,  is  in  use  by  the  military,  and  capable  of  holding 
about  one  hundred  men. 

From  a  very  early  period  the  necessity  of  a  local  news- 
paper was  felt.  It  was  required  at  first  chiefly  to  an- 
noimce  notices  and  appointments  of  different  kinds, 
public  ^nd  private  vendues  or  sales,  and  to  publish  the 
enactments  or  ordinances  of  the  governors  and  Court  of 
Policy,  as  well  as  regulations,  despatches,  orders  in 
Council,  &c,  when  received  fi:om  Europe.  By-and-by, 
a  little  opinion  and  occasional  argument  was  hazarded 
about  the  affairs  of  the  infant  colonies,  until  by  degrees 
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the  sentiments  of  the  colonists  took  a  bolder  tone,  and 
the  variety  of  interests  consequent  on  the  progress  of 
society  and  the  growth  of  the  settlements  led  to  the 
expression  of  the  views  of  the  several  parties.  The 
official  paper  was  no  longer  found  sufficient  for  the 
wants  of  the  community,  and  a  variety  of  publications 
have  been  issued  in  Demerara  and  Berbice,  as  contem- 
poraries of  the  various  Gazettes^  but  either  directly  hos- 
tile to  the  local  Government  and  its  supporters,  or  with 
such  diflferent  views  and  principles  as  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  the  organs  of  the  several  political 
parties  into  which  society  was  divided.  The  career  of 
many  of  these  publications  has  been  brief,  and  the  fate 
of  several  of  them  unfortimate,  although  the  talent  with 
which,  in  general,  they  have  been  conducted,  is  creditable 
to  the  community.  Unfortunately,  the  language  of  ca- 
lumny and  slander^  of  private  pique  and  personality,  has 
prevailed  in  particular  instances  to  an  unwarrantable 
extent,  but,  as  a  general  rule,  although  at 'first  supported 
by  the  vicious  taste,  to  which  it  pandered,  of  a  small 
section  of  the  community,  the  good  sense  of  the  majority 
prevailed,  and  the  papers  either  ceased  to  be  published 
altogether,  or  met  with  but  a  very  limited  and  unremu- 
nerating  circulation  and  support. 

At  present  there  are  two  newspapers  published  in 
Georgetown,  on  alternate  days,  while  a  third,  the  official 
Oazette^  is  issued  twice  a  week,  and  contains  merely  a  list 
of  official  notices.  Of  the  two  newspapers,  the  Boyal 
Gazette,  issued  on  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday,  is 
the  oldest  in  existence,  having  been  in  circulation  since 
1816.  It  is  more  or  less  an  official  organ,  and  the  present 
editor  possesses  considerable  experience  and  knowledge. 
This  paper  receives  an  annual  grant,  for  the  publication 
of  general  notices  and  official  documents. 

The  other  newspaper,  the  Colonist,  appears  on  the 

r2 
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alternate  days  of  the  week,  and  is  edited  by  a  gentleman 
of  classical  attainments,  and  of  literary  ability.  In  New 
Amsterdam,  Berbice,  there  is  bnt  one  local  paper,  the 
Berbice  Gazette^  which  is  ably  conducted.  Besides 
treating  of  local  matters,  these  newspapers  convey  to  the 
reading  public  the  most  interesting  extracts  from  the  nu- 
merous British  and  foreign  periodicals  of  the  day. 

Public  and  private  establishments  for  the  purposes 
of  education  are  not  wanting  in  number  in  British 
Guiana;  but  with  some  few  exceptions,  the  system  at 
present  in  force  is  very  imperfect,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  where  the  attendance  of  scholars  is 
limited  and  irregular,  the  qualifications  and  characters  of 
the  teachers  generally  inferior,  and  the  remuneration  and 
advantages  offered  too  slight  to  command  emulation  or 
improvement. 

The  office  of  inspector  of  schools  was  estabUshed  in 
1850,  and  it  has  certainly  been  of  advantage  to  the 
country;  but  the  difficulties  of  the  subject  of  education 
are  as  great  here  as  elsewhere.  The  present  inspector, 
G.  Dennis,  Esq.,  is  already  known  to  the  public  by  his 
reputation  as  an  author,  and  is  eminently  qualified  by 
his  abilities  and  literary  attainments  to  give  an  impulse 
and  success  to  the  important  department  placed  under 
his  charge.  His  late  report  on  the  subject  of  education, 
and  of  the  schools  in  this  colony,  is  ably  written,  and 
gives  a  correct  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  present  system 
of  education,  its  necessities  and  requirements,  and  con- 
tains practical  and  judicious  suggestions,  together  with 
valuable  statistical  details,  in  reference  to  the  various 
schools.  The  sum  expended  in  1852  for  the  service  of 
schools  throughout  the  colony,  for  salaries,  grants,  repairs 
to  buildings,  &c,,  amounted  to  twenty-seven  thousand 
two  himdred  and  eighty  dollars  and  eighty-nine  cents. 
The  useful  and  well-conducted  institution  of  Queen's 
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College  was  established  in  1844,  and  has  proved  of 
eminent  service  to  the  community  by  affording  its  mem- 
bers an  opportunity  of  sending  their  children  to  a  college 
where  they  can  receive  an  excellent  education,  in  many 
respects  not  inferior  to  similar  establishments  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  present  principal,  the  Kev.  George 
Fox,  is  admirably  qualified  by  his  acquirements  and 
character  for  the  position  which,  in  some  measure  at  a 
sacrifice  to  himself  he  so  worthily  occupies;  and  during 
his  superintendence  the  prospects  of  the  college  have 
materially  improved.  The  number  of  scholars  at  present 
amounts  to  sixty,  a  few  of  whom  are  children  of  poor  per- 
sons, destitute  of  one  or  both  parents,  and  are  educated 
gratis.  There  are  assistant  masters,  who  give  instruction 
in  the  usual  branches  of  education,  and  who  are  deservedly 
esteemed  for  their  competency  and  attainments.  There 
are  several  private  schools  in  Georgetown  for  children, 
conducted  by  ladies  of  respectability.* 

There  are  at  present  four  places  of  interment  in 
Georgetown  and  its  suburbs,  viz.,  Werk  en  Rust,  Bourda's 
Walk,  the  New  or  Le  Repentir,  and  the  military  burial* 
ground.  The  oldest  burial-ground  is  that  of  Werk  eu 
Rust,  which,  in  consequence  of  being  choked  up  with  the 
dead,  is  now  no  longer  used  for  that  purpose.f  In  the 
year  1797,  a  part  of  plantation  Werk  en  Rust  was  offered 
by  the  proprietors  to  the  Court  of  PoUcy  as  a  fitting 
spot  for  a  public  burial-ground.  The  space  was  42  roods 
in  length  in  firont,  and  60  roods  deep,  comprising  alto- 
gether an  area  of  about  8  J  acres.  The  price  asked  was 
20,000  guilders,  or  about  6200  dollars;  but  eventually 
the  proprietor  accepted  the  offer  of  10,000  guilders, 

*  See  Appendix,  for  tome  tablet  which  afibrd  an  innght  into  the  natore  of  the 
colonial  schooU.  These  tobies  are  token  from  the  Report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Schools  **on  the  extent  and  condition  of  education  in  British  Guiana." 

t  According  to  the  ordinance  of  1847,  no  persons  are  to  be  allowed  to  be  buried 
there  for  twenty  years  or  moreu 
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which  was  made  by  the  colony.  Regulations  were  sub- 
sequently published  relative  to  the  interment  of  bodies, 
and  a  public  grave-digger  was  appointed,  with  table  of 
fees,  &C,,  6th  of  February,  1803.  In  the  event  of  parties 
not  complying  with  the  regulations,  a  penalty  of  500 
guilders  was  inflicted.  The  nature  of  the  instructions  to 
the  sexton  of  this  colonial  burial-ground  required  him 
to  keep  it  eflfectually  cleaned  and  drained,  that  the  graves 
be  dug  6  feet  deep  by  3  broad,  that  the  graves  be  not 
scattered,  but  placed  at  intervals  of  2^  feet  from  each 
other,  that  the  burial-ground  be  divided  into  four  parts. 

After  the  purchase  of  part  of  the  lands  of  plantation 
Eveleary,  as  a  site  for  military  barracks,  &c.,  it  became  a 
custom  to  inter  officers  and  soldiers  in  parts  of  the  land 
set  aside  for  that  purpose,  and  the  practice  obtains  at 
the  present  day;  any  person  holding  military  rank,  or 
having  served  in  a  military  capacity  at  any  former  period 
of  his  life,  is  entitled  to  be  interred  in  the  Eveleary 
burial-ground. 

The  third  burial-ground,  that  of  "Bourda's  Walk," 
comprises  a  portion  of  land  formerly  part  of  Vlissengen, 
and  belonging  to  a  Dutch  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
Bourda.  It  was  formerly  intended  for  a  private  ceme- 
tery, and  was  so  used  for  many  years ;  but  finding  it  a 
suitable  place  of  burial,  many  persons  of  property  applied 
for  permission  to  inter  their  relatives  there,  which,  on 
the  payment  of  an  entrance  fee,  they  were  allowed  to  do. 
The  same  practice  continues  to  the  present  day.  The 
sum  asked  varying  according  to  circumstances;  and,  as  a 
speculation,  it  has  been  leased  by  several  persons  for  a 
term  of  years. 

The  fourth,  or  New  Burial-ground,  was  lately  pur- 
chased by  the  colony,  in  the  year  1849,  for  the  sum  of 
8400  dollars.     It  comprises  a  tract  of  land  of  about  22 
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acres,  part  of  the  old  plantation  "  Repentir,"  It  is 
divided  into  separate  portions  for  the  interment  of  mem- 
bers of  the  various  churches  now  in  existence.  Thus, 
one-fourth  is  allotted  to  the  Church  of  England ;  one- 
eighth  to  the  Roman  CathoUc  Church ;  three-eighths  to 
the  general  burial-ground;  the  remaining  one-fourth 
being  unappropriated  at  present. 

There  are  five  principal  gaols  in  British  Guiana,  besides 
temporary  lock-up  stations,  the  total  cost  of  which,  for 
the  service  of  the  year  1852,  was  24,844  dols,  and  65 
cents,  less  the  sum  of  431  dols.  and  8  cents,  received 
for  dieting  military  prisoners.  These  gaols  are  situated 
in  the  city  of  Georgetown,  the  town  of  New  Amsterdam, 
in  Mahaica,  in  Waakenaam,  and  in  Capoey  districts. 

The  Georgetown  gaol  is  the  largest  and  most  important. 
It  was  established  many  years  ago,  and,  as  at  present 
conducted,  reflects  credit  on  the  colony  for  the  cleanli- 
ness, order,  and  discipline  maintained  by  its  oflScers.  It 
consists  of  several  detached  and  solid  buildings,  all  of 
which  are  enclosed  by  a  lofty  wooden  paling,  which  is 
extensively  spiked  and  armed  with  a  chevaux  de  friae 
of  crossed  iron  spikes  at  the  top.  The  building,  for  the 
reception  of  criminal  oflfenders,  consists  of  a  substantial 
three-story  edifice  made  of  brick,  and  which  contains 
about  80  cells,  in  each  of  which  several  prisoners  may 
be  confined  if  necessary.  In  this  building  the  "tread- 
mill" is  placed,  and  there  is  space  for  in-door  exercise. 
A  kind  of  chapel  is  also  fitted  up,  where  divine  service 
is  performed  every  Sunday  by  the  visiting  chaplains. 

A  large  wooden  building  adjoining  is  reserved  for  the 
use  of  debtors,  separate  apartments  for  female  prisoners, 
as  well  as  a  fine  infirmary  or  hospital,  dwelling-house 
of  the  gaoler,  kitchen,  and  other  out-buildings,  are  all 
situated  within  the  precincts  of  the  gaol,  which,  for  dean- 
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liness,-  ventilation,  and  order,  is  nowhere  surpassed.  It 
is  capable  of  containing  about  200  prisoners;  the  number 
at  present  confined  is  as  follows: 

91  male ;  14  female ;  13  in  hospital — total,  118.* 

Tn  1838  there  was  a  proclamation  by  his  Excellency 
Governor  Light,  of  "  an  act  for  the  better  government 
of  prisons  in  the  West  Indies,"  enacted  by  her  Majesty  the 
Queen  in  Council,  which  directed  the  appointment  of 
inspectors  of  prisons,  and  established  certain  rules  and 
regulations  to  be  enforced.  The  present  inspectors  of 
prisons  are  the  chief  justice,  the  attorney-general,  the 
Government  secretary,  the  senior  elective  member  of  the 
Court  of  Policy,  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  the  inspector- 
general,  and  the  police  magistrate,  f 

The  penal  settlement  is  situated  on  a  rocky  height  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Mazaruni,  close  to  its  junction 
with  the  Essequebo,  in  6  deg.  24  sec.  N.  lat.,  and  58  d^. 
45  sec  W.  Ion.,  and  presents  an  imposing  appearance  to 
the  traveller  who  sails  up  that  noble  river.  The  eminence 
on  which  this  convict  establishment  is  placed  commands 
a  view  of  the  river  Essequebo,  and  two  of  its  principal 
tributaries,  the  rivers  Mazaruni  and  Cayuni.  It  is  per- 
fectly isolated  from  inland  communication,  vast  and  im- 
penetrable woods  surrounding  it  on  all  sides,  except 
where  the  river  washes  the  foot  of  the  height,  thus 
rendering  it  a  suitable  spot  for  the  confinement  of  har- 
dened criminals. 

It  was  established  in  1843  by  Governor  Light,  who 
appointed  a  superintendent,  a  surgeon,  and  the  necessary 
subordinates.  The  first  superintendent,  the  late  Mr. 
Horan,  was  very  active  in  laying  out  the  grounds  and 
building  suitable  cells  for  the  reception  of  the  first  gang 

*  Angnst  3,  1853. 

t  See  Appebdiz,  for  a  tabular  statement  of  the  number  of  prifoners  confined 
in  the  gaols. 
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of  prisoners  who  were  sent  there.  None  but  males  are 
transported,  and  only  those  whose  term  of  confinement 
is  for  a  long  period,  or  for  life.  The  original  buildings 
have  been  since  superseded  by  recent  structures, 
which  consist  of  a  spacious  wooden  house  for  the  super- 
intendent, of  smaller  houses  for  the  other  officers,  and  a 
range  of  cells  or  prison-rooms,  formed  of  the  granite 
stone  which  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  which 
is  worked  by  the  prisoners.  Large  quarries  have  been 
excavated,  and  the  fragments  either  broken  up  or  sent 
in  masses  to  Georgetown  for  building  and  road-making 
purposes.  Each  prisoner  is  confined  in  a  separate  cell 
at  night,  and  during  the  day  is  kept  at  work,  unless  ill, 
when  he  is  sent  to  the  hospital. 

The  working  convicts  are  mustered  each  morning  and 
are  distributed  into  gangs,  each  of  which  has  one  or 
more  guards,  who  are  armed  with  rifle  and  sword,  if 
considered  necessary  by  the  superintendent.  The  gangs 
are  employed  in  the  stone  quarries,  in  cutting,  splitting, 
or  sawing  wood;  in  clearing  land,  in  field  or  garden 
work,  according  to  the  views  of  their  superiors. 

At  Mr.  Koran's  death,  in  1845,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Crichton,  who  added  considerably  to  the  improve- 
ment and  success  of  this  useful  institution.  He  laid  out 
the  grounds  in  a  very  ornamental  manner,  and  planted 
them  with  bread  fruit  and  other  trees,  vegetables,  &c., 
besides  building  a  great  portion  of  the  present  structures, 
and  otherwise  opening  up  the  capabilities  of  the  place. 

A  commission  of  inquiry  appointed  by  the  -  acting 
Lieutenant-Governor,  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  in  1848,  having 
involved  Mr.  Crichton  in  certain  strictures  connected 
with  the  establishment,  he  was  superseded  by  Lieutenant 
Bott  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who,  on  the  8th  September, 
1849,  was  removed  firom  Leguan,  where  he  acted  as  a 
stipendiary  magistrate,   to   the  superintendence  of  the 
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penal  settlement.  This  gentleman  had  considerable  ex- 
perience in  the  general  management  of  prisons  and  con- 
vict establishments,  and  the  settlement  was  undoubtedly 
benefited  by  many  of  his  suggestions  and  arrangements. 
He  was,  however,  removed  fix)m  the  situation  in  No- 
vember, 1861,  and  his  place  temporarily  filled  up  by  the 
late  Mr.  Van  Waterschoot,  Inspector-General  of  Police, 
who  continued  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  settle- 
ment, and  to  give  great  satisfaction  in  its  superintendence, 
until  his  death,  which  took  place  there  in  March,  1862, 
when  the  present  active  superintendent,  Mr.  Oartwright, 
was  appointed  by  his  Excellency  Governor  Barkly. 
This  gentleman  was  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates 
of  the  colony,  and  since  his  appointment  the  afikirs  of 
the  settlement  have  been  quietly,  usefully,  and  skilfully 
conducted. 

The  present  staff  consists  of  a  superintendent  or  resident 
commissioner;  assistant  superintendent  and  storekeeper; 
superintendent  in  charge  of  detached  labour  and  agricul- 
ture ;  a  resident  surgeon ;  a  schoolmaster  and  catechist ; 
a  clerk  and  measurer;  four  overseers ;  four  sub-overseers; 
twelve  guards;  one  carpenter,  and  one  blacksmith. 
Their  united  salaries  amounted  to  14,158  dollars  for 
the  year  1853.  The  total  expenses  for  the  service 
of  the  penal  settlement  in  1852  amounted  to  nearly 
20,000  dollars.  From  this  sum,  however,  mxist  be 
deducted  the  value  realised  for  the  work  performed 
during  the  same  period.  This  amounted  to  8017  dol- 
lars and  70  cents.  The  actual  revenue  from  produce 
sold  was  6162  dollars,  but  a  considerable  quantity  of 
green-heart  planking,  broken  stone,  and  shingles  ready 
for  delivery  remained  on  hand.  With  the  admirable 
discipline  and  habits  of  industry  introduced  and  promoted 
by  the  present  resident  commissioner,  this  useful  esta- 
blishment promises  to  become  in  time  almost  self-sup- 
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porting.  The  religious  and  moral  training  of  the  convicts 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  carefully  attended  to,  and  many  of 
them  have  been  taught  to  read  and  write.* 

The  rivers  of  this  colony  being  large,  and  the  difficulty 
of  establishing  bridges  being  difficult  in  consequence  of 
the  size  and  powerful  currents  of  the  larger  streams,  it 
was  foimi  necessary  at  a  very  early  period  to  establish  a 
ferry  across  the  river  Demerara,  and  another  across  the 
river  Berbice.  The  boats  employed  on  this  service  were 
formerly  very  bad.  In  1797  the  ferry  across  the  De- 
merara was  farmed  for  six  years,  and  the  Commander 
and  Court  of  Policy  offered  the  sum  of  ten  thousand 
guilders  to  put  it  on  a  proper  footing;  the  charges  then 
established  were  six  bitts  for  a  white  person,  and  two  for 
negroes ;  but  Government  negroes  had  a  free  passage 
over.  Since  this  period  the  ferry  has  been  periodically 
contracted  for  by  different  parties,  and  annual  grants 
allowed  to  have  it  conducted  in  a  proper  manner  in 
Demerara.  From  the  year  1830  steamers  have  been 
engaged  for  the  ferry  of  the  river  Demerara,  and  the  last 
contract  was  entered  into  by  Mr.  George  Booker,  who 
unfortunately  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  procure  a 
steamer  in  England  suited  for  the  purpose,  and  according 
to  the  terms  of  the  contract  of  1852.  The  old  steamer 
ately  applied  to  that  purpose  is  completely  useless,  in 
consequence  of  deficient  machinery ;  so  that  persons  at 
present  are  compelled  to  put  up  with  the  system  of  fer- 


Tlie  following  table  gires  an  account  of  the  present  inmates; 

Amaltbib  of  Cbimeb  of  Convicts  in  thb  Year  1852. 
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liage  oomplidned  of  in  1797.  The  new  steamer  is,  how- 
ever, shortly  expected,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  realise 
public  expectation.  An  annual  grant  of  2333  dollars  is 
allowed  by  the  colony  to  the  contractors.  The  ferry 
across  the  river  Berbice  has  not  as  yet  been  supplied  with 
a  steamer,  and  large  boats  are  used  for  the  purposes  of 
transit. 

There  are  toll-bridges  established  at  the  small  streams 
of  Mahaica,  Mahaicony,  and  Abary,  in  the  county  of 
Demerara,  and  one  at  the  river  Canje,  in  the  county  of 
Berbice.  Steam  communication  is  also  established  be- 
tween the  three  counties  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and 
Berbice.  It  was  formerly  the  custom  to  travel  from  one 
river  to  the  other  by  the  colonial  schooners,  or  estate 
droghers,  employed  in  carrying  the  produce  of  the  estates 
for  shipment  to  Georgetown  or  elsewhere.  Frequent 
attempts  were  subsequently  made  to  procure  one  or  more 
steamers  to  ply  between  these  districts ;  but  from  one 
cause  and  another  the  attempts,  although  carried  into 
execution,  were  never  of  long  continuance,  and  were,  in 
consequence,  abandoned  until  lately.  An  admirable 
steamer,  the  Tyne^  has,  however,  been  imported  by  a 
spirited  colonist,  Mr.  Bayles,  and  plies  regularly  to  Es- 
sequebo and  Berbice. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THB  CLDUtB  AND  MEDICAL  HUTORT  OF  BRITIBR  GUIAKA  — TEMPSRATUSB  — 
MONTHLY  SKETCH  OF  WBATHBB — ^PRBBBUBB  OF  ▲TM08FHBBB — ^WIKDS — BLBC- 
TBICITT — ^EABTBQUAKBS — DBW— HUMIDITT — BAIN — EFFECTS  OF  CLIMATE  OB 
8TBANGEBB— OEMSBAL  BBMABE8— BHOBT  ACCOUNT  OF  BOMB  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 
DIBEA8B8  OF  THE  COLONY — IMMUNITY  FBOM  CERTAIN  DISORDERS— EPIDEMICS — 
COMPARISON  OF  MOBTALITT  BETWEEN  THIS  AND  OTHBB  COUNTBIBB. 

British  Guiana  has  acquired  an  unenviable  notoriety 
both  in  Europe  and  the  West  Indies  for  the  insalubrity 
in  its  climate,  and  for  the  mortality  which  has  occurred 
among  Europeans  and  others  who  have  visited  its  mala- 
rious shores.  An  attempt  to  inquire  into  the  medical 
history  of  the  country  has  never  to  my  knowledge  been 
made,  although  several  writers  have  at  different  times 
incidentally  alluded  to  the  subject;  some,  including 
Hartsinck,  St.  Clair,  and  Pinckard,  regarding  it  as 
inimical  to  all  constitutions  except  those  of  the  abori- 
gines; and  others,  among  whom  we  may  reckon  M. 
Martin,  Schomburgk,  and  Hancock,  assert  that  the  pro- 
portions of  deaths  is  not  greater  here  than  in  many 
countries  of  Europe.  The  reports  of  occasional  travellers 
have  tended  to  confirm  the  former  belief^  and  at  the 
present  day  the  popular  opinion  as  regards  the  healthful- 
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ness  of  this  colony  is  decidedly  unfavourable;  nor  can  it 
be  denied  that  it  appears  to  be  well  founded,  when  in 
the  scanty  annals  of  the  land  we  find  so  many  evidences 
of  protracted  and  fatal  sickness  among  troops,  immi- 
grants, and  others.  Upon  inquiring,  however,  into  the 
circumstances,  and  other  conditions  connected  with  the 
introduction  of  masses  of  people  into  a  new  country,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  separate  the  simple  effects  of 
climate  upon  the  constitutions  of  such  persons  jfrom  the 
many  extraneous  causes  which  contribute  to  produce 
symptoms  and  feelings  imfavourable  to  health,  and  if  it 
be  foimd  that  causes  over  which  the  individual  has  con- 
trol operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  his  sanitary  condi- 
tion, surely  it  becomes  only  a  matter  of  justice  to  attri- 
bute to  the  climate  only  those  effects  that  are  exclusively 
consequent  on  its  action,  and  to  reject  altogether  those 
which  are  brought  about  only  by  the  moral  forces.  It 
is  of  much  importance  that  this  should  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, for  the  question  of  health  is  one  of  paramount 
interest  to  every  individual,  and  many  persons  are  in- 
duced to  settle  in  various  parts  of  the  globe  only  in  con- 
sequence of  the  general  belief  that  such  places  are  fa- 
vourable to  the  enjoyment  of  health;  whilst  on  the 
contrary,  where  it  is  a  matter  of  choice,  they  studiously 
avoid  countries  stigmatised  by  the  opprobrium  of  insalu- 
brity. 

But  as  there  are  undoubtedly  some  countries  where 
epidemic  diseases  constantly  obtain,  as  for  instance, 
fevers  of  various  kinds  on  the  coasts  and  rivers  of  Africa, 
agues  in  some  parts  of  Holland,  the  goitre  in  Switzer- 
land, so  there  are  others  which,  although  visited  by 
occasional  severe  and  fatal  epidemics,  yet  are  not  incom- 
patible with  the  existence  of  life  under  many  favourable 
circumstances.  Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
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are  certain  temperaments  which  require  particular  locali- 
ties to  suit  their  condition,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  every- 
day experience  that  some  constitutions  predisposed  to 
certain  diseases  are  more  ready  to  contract  such  when 
exposed  to  changes  of  temperature  favourable  to  their 
development  than  others  whose  diathesis  is  antagonistic 
to  their  influence ;  moreover,  a  district  remarkably  affected 
with  the  prevalence  of  any  one  particular  disease  is  often 
also  notorious  for  its  immunity  from  many  others,  so 
that  such  districts,  although  baneful  to  some  habits  of 
body,  are  actually  found  to  be  most  advantageous  to 
others.  Whilst,  therefore,  a  country  may  be  justly  con- 
demned for  fevers,  dysentery,  or  local  disease,  we  should 
not,  therefore,  conclude  that  it  is  unfavourable  to  health 
in  other  respects ;  and  the  public,  before  they  adopt  the 
opinion  of  the  decided  unhealthfulness  of  a  climate, 
should  be  first  satisfied  that  its  mortality  is  constant, 
universal,  and  beyond  the  ordinary  average. 

The  consideration  of  climate  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  history  of  disease,  that  before  I  enter  upon  an 
inquiry  into  the  latter,  as  connected  with  British  Guiana, 
I  consider  it  indispensably  necessary,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  collect  as  many  facts  connected  with  the  temperature, 
humidity,  density,  and  other  conditions  of  the  atmosphere 
as  are  within  my  observation  and  knowledge,  and  to  sub- 
mit all  the  meteorological  information  which  has  been 
advanced  or  collected  by  others. 

The  climate  of  British  Guiana  varies  according  to  the 
different  situations  in  which  individuals  may  be  placed. 
The  most  marked  difference  occurs  in  this  respect  be- 
tween the  alluvial  maritime  portion  and  the  moun- 
tainous or  inland  regions;  again,  considerable  diversity 
obtains  in  the  alluvial  districts  between  such  portions  of 
land  as  are  fronting  the  sea,  as  the  coast,  and  those  in 
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the  vicinity  of  the  rivers  or  creeks.  The  difference  in 
temperature  between  the  maritime  and  inland  regions  is 
very  great.  The  mean  temperature  for  the  year  in  the 
former  is  80,  the  maximum  90,  the  minimum  70,  a 
limited  range  of  20  degrees;  whilst  in  the  interior  it  has 
a  varying  range  of  11  or  12  to  35  degrees  in  a  few  hours, 
the  maximum  temperature  being  about  95  in  the  shade, 
and  the  minimum  about  60  Fahrenheit.  But  this  low 
temperature  is  only  prevalent  in  the  high  mountains, 
according  to  Sir  R.  Schomburgk.  The  mean  of  obser- 
vations at  6  and  9  a.m.,  12,  3,  and  6  p.m.,  in  1838, 
during  a  stay  of  three  months  in  Perara,  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  savannahs  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Amucu, 
in  lat.  3  deg.  39  min.  N.,  long.  59  deg.  16  min.  W.,  and 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  gave  the  following 
results: 


MOXTH. 

Babombtbb. 
In  Kngl'fh  inches  and  decunals. 

Thermometer. 
Fahrenheit's  Scale. 

HigbMt. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Greatest 
Bange. 

Highe8t.|  Lowest. 

Mean. 

Greatest 
Bange. 

April  .  . 
May... 
June.  .  . 

29.500 
29.500 
29.496 

29.286 
29.292 
29.429 

29.394 
29.460 
29.429 

.214 
.208 
.106 

93.5 

91. 

90. 

o 
73. 
73.5 
73.5 

o 
82.  3 
81. 
81.07 

o 
20.5 
17.5 
16.5 

These  observations  were  continued  during  the  months 
of  July  and  August,  at  Fort  Sao  Joaquim  de  Rio  Bianco, 
in  lat.  31  deg.  1  min.  N.,  and  long.  60  deg.  3  min.  W., 
and  gave  the  following  results: 


Month. 

Barometer. 
In  English  inches  and  decimals. 

Tbermometer. 
Fahrenheit's  Scale. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Greatest 
Singe. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

Greatest 
Range. 

July .  .  . 
AngHit  . 

29.722 
29.780 

29.500 
29.500 

29.6211 
29.6178 

.222 
.230 

86.5 
88. 

7J.8 
76. 

80.69 
82.16 

0 

11.7 
12. 
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Table  showing  the  monthly  means  of  Temperature,  from  Observations 
in  Gteorgeto¥ni,  for  five  years. 


Tbabs. 

MoXTHf. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Jftniianr   • 
Febnuurj. 
March.  .  . 

7S.9 
79.0 
79.8 
80.6 
80.7 
79.8 
79.3 
79.4 
81.5 
80.0 
80.3 
79.0 

77.8 
77.4 
77,9 
78.4 
78.4 
78.2 
78.8 
80.1 
80.6 
80.5 
80.3 
78.9 

7?.7 
77.7 
78.1 
79.4 
78.6 
78.4 
79.0 
80.0 
80.3 
81.4 
80.7 
78.4 

7§.4 
78.0 
78.6 
78.5 
78.7 
77.9 
77.7 
79.S 
80.7 
80.9 
79.6 
78.5 

7-7.4 
78.3 
78.9 
79.1 
78.8 
79.4 
79.5 
79.8 
82.1 
82.3 
81.5 
79.9 

7§.S 
78.0 
78.8 
79.2 
78.8 
78.1 
80.0 
79,9 
80.9 
81.0 
80.0 
79.4 

7§.7 
78.5 
78.3 
79.8 
79.7 
78.7 
79,2 
80  6 
817 
82.0 
80.8 
78.2 

April  • . . . 

May 

*»MV    •      •      •      •     . 

Jaoe  •  •  •  , 

July .  .  .  .  , 

WW.^     •      .      •      •      4 

AngHit  .  . 
S^tember  . 
October.  . 
November 
December.. 

The  reader  will  at  once  perceive  a  difference  in  the 
range  of  temperature  between  the  interior  and  the  town, 
but  if  we  exclude  the  more  mountainous  districts,  it  will 
be  found  that  through  all  the  country  the  temperature 
may  be  considered  as  singularly  uniform,  and  quite  com- 
patible with  health.  The  absolute  temperature  is,  more- 
over, rendered  less  inconvenient  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
sea  breeze,  which,  coming  from  the  east,  gives  a  refresh- 
ing coolness  to  the  atmosphere.  It  is  more  particularly 
when  deprived  of  this  agreeable  visitor  that  the  immense 
relief  it  affords  to  the  system  is  experienced,  for  without 
it  life  would  be  a  torment,  and  almost  insupportable. 
This  sea  breeze  commences  from  8  to  10  a.m  ,  and  at- 
taining its  maximum  about  2  p.m.,  dies  away  gradually 
about  sun-set.  Very  often,  indeed,  it  continues  through- 
out the  night;  but  according  to  theory,  and  frequently 
to  practice,  a  breeze  springs  up  from  the  land,  and 
proceeds  seaward*  This  night  air,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  consists  in  nothing  more  than  a  light  zephyr,  floating 
irregularly  and  idly  over  the  land,  is  considered  (and 
justly)  to  be  unwholesome.    No  one  who  has  had  much 
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experience  in  having  to  go  out  during  the  night  for  most 
of  the  months  of  the  year  but  has  felt  its  damp,  cold, 
sepulchral  breath,  often  charged  with  the  miasm  of 
disease,  and  too  often  loaded  with  effluvia  from  decom- 
posing animal  and  vegetable  matter,  which,  in  fact,  con- 
stitute the  chief,  if  not  all,  of  the  elements  essential  to 
the  development  of  morbific  matter  in  the  system. 

The  following  is  a  monthly  sketch  of  the  weather,  as 
observed  by  myself,  for  several  years: 

Ja/imary. — ^Uncertain,  variable  weather;  mixture  of 
rain  and  sunshine;  temperature  moderate,  under  80; 
winds  rather  high,  and  northerly,  rendering  the  air  cool; 
mosquitoes  rather  numerous ;  cases  of  fever  mild ;  gene- 
rally but  little  sickness.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes,  sour- 
sop,  oranges,  shaddock,  limes,  and  grenadillaa.  Fish: 
snook,  queriman,  mullets,  shrimps. 

February. — ^Variable  weather,  occasional  showers; 
pleasant  cool  month;  temperature  under  80;  winds 
strong;  health  of  town  moderate;  mosquitoes  not  very 
troublesome.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes  (abundant), 
limes,  oranges,  sabbadillas,  soursop,  mispel. 

March. — Boisterous  weather,  winds  high,  northerly; 
air  cool,  evening  chilly  and  dry ;  temperature  under  80; 
few  mosquitoes,  few  showers,  town  healthy,  coughs  and 
colds  often  prevalent.  Fruit  in  season :  limes,  oranges, 
pines,  sabbadillas,  guavas,  simitous  (commencing).  Fish 
in  season :  snappers,  flounders,  snook,  &c.  Birds :  wild 
ducks,  pigeons,  parrots. 

April. — Quantity  of  rain  increasing,  occasional  land 
breezes ;  temperature  under  80;  wind  easterly,  and  not 
so  high;  more  mosquitoes;  sickness  not  very  prevalent. 
Fruit  in  season:  guavas,  oranges,  sabbadillas,  pines. 

May.  —A  gloomy,  rainy  month,  close  weather,  land 
breezes,  occasional  thunder,  the  most  disagreeable  time 
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of  the  year.  Temperature  higher,  but  under  80 ;  absence 
of  usual  sea-breeze.  Wind  southerly,  mosquitoes  abun- 
dant; sickness  increasing,  rheumatic  affections,  agues. 
Daylight  till  after  6  p.m.  Fruit  in  season;  guavas, 
cherries,  oranges,  grapes,  pines,  bell-apple.  Fish  in  sea- 
son: snappers,  crabs,  flounders,  &c.  Insects  prevalent: 
hardbacks,  winged  ants,  and  moths.     Birds:  wild  ducks. 

Jviue. — Decided  rainy  weather,  estates  often  under 
water.  Plantation  walks  injured,  very  little  wind. 
Temperature  higher,  about  80 ;  more  sickness,  inflam- 
mations prevalent,  agues.  Fruit  in  season:  shaddocks, 
oranges,  cherries,  papaws,  grenadillas.  Insects  preva- 
lent: hardbacks,  winged  ants,  and  moths. 

July. — ^Weather  becoming  dry,  occasional  land  breezes, 
air  sultry,  temperature  higher,  (mean)  under  80 ;  winds 
easterly,  but  not  high,  mosquitoes  numerous,  thunder ; 
sickness  increasing,  fevers  (bilious  and  typhoid),  coughs 
and  colds,  diarrhoeas.  Fruit  in  season:  shaddocks, 
oranges,  limes,  papaws. 

August. — ^A  disagreeable  month,  close  mornings,  dry, 
hot  weather,  temperatxure,  (mean)  about  80;  frequent 
thunder,  with  occasional  rain ;  wind  often  from  south ; 
some  mosquitoes.  Very  sickly,  eruptive  fevers,  sore- 
throats,  rheumatism.  Fruit  in  season :  guavas,  oranges, 
limes,  figs,  papaws,  melons,  sabbadillas,  cherries. 

September. — A  fine  month,  strong  invigorating  sea- 
breezes,  but  also  occasionally  fi:om  the  land  or  south. 
Temperature  (mean)  80,  or  more ;  air  dry,  days  not  so 
long,  nearly  dark  at  6  P.M.  Sickness  prevalent,  fevers;  few 
mosquitoes.  Fruit  in  season:  guavas,  limes,  oranges, 
papaws.     Birds:  plover,  curlews,  snipe,  curri-curris. 

October. — ^An  agreeable  month,  dry,  with  occasional 
showers.  Temperature  (mean)  80,  or  more;  wind  high, 
often  fi-om  the  south;  nearly  dark  at  6  p.m.;  few  mos- 
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quitoes,  distant  thunder  and  lightning.  Fruit  in  season: 
guavas,  oranges,  limes,  sabbadillas  (ripening),  mangoes 
(commencing). 

November. — Weather  becoming  wet,  variable  south- 
erly winds,  light.  Temperature  (mean)  80;  sickness 
abated;  mosquitoes  towards  end  of  month;  coughs  and 
colds.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes,  oranges,  soursop, 
papaws. 

December. — Pleasant  weather,  dk  cooL  Temperature 
(mean)  under  80;  wind  easterly,  showery;  not  many 
mosquitoes;  sickness  ordinary,  affection  of  bowels,  rheu- 
matism, fevers.  Fruit  in  season:  mangoes,  oranges, 
limes,  sabbadillas,  cherries,  papaws. 


Tabu  showing  montUj  range  of  Temperaturei  Georgetown. 


MOHTHB. 


Tears. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

9.2 

8.4 

8.5 

9.3 

9.6 

8.1 

8.8 

9.0 

9.8 

7.8 

8.8 

8.7 

9.3 

7.3 

9.4 

9.1 

9.5 

9.1 

9.6 

9.9 

10.2 

10.4 

11.5 

11.3 

10.8 

11.6 

12.8 

not 

mnjui.mjl.n-f1 

11.7 

12.5 

11.7 

12.3 

11.5 

10.8 

93 

9.4 

10.3 

JftniiAry  . 
Eebniflzy 

X.v. 

JuDe  • .  . 
July  .  .  . 
Angnst  • 
September 
October  . 
KoTember 
Deoeoiber 


It  will  be  seen  by  the  examination  of  these  tables  how 
remarkably  equal  is  the  temperature,  and  how  limited 
the  daily  range,  rendering,  perhaps,  the  climate  of  this 
country  one  of  the  most  delightful  in  the  tropics,  nay,  in 
the  world.  The  absence  of  intolerable  heats,  and  of 
very  low  temperature,  enables  the  valetudinarian  to  pro- 
long a  delicate  life;  but  whilst  such  advantages   are 
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afforded  to  some,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there 
are  evils  attendant  on  this  almost  stagnant  temperature. 
The  majority  of  persons  on  arriving  for  the  first  time 
within  the  colony  are  agreeably  surprised  to  find  the 
heat  so  little  oppressive,  and  the  climate  altogether  so 
agreeable.  They  can  scarcely  believe  themselves  in  the 
West  Indies,  or  rather  Southern  America,  and  affirm 
that  the  heat  here  is  nothing  compared  to  what  is  felt  in 
the  "  dog  days'"  of  Europe,  and  the  occasional  heats  of 
summer;  they  are  often  surprised  to  see  the  thermometer 
at  85  degrees  of  Fahrenheit  in  the  shade,  without  feeling 
inconvenience  by  this  abimdance  of  caloric.  Advantage 
of  this  circumstance  has  been  taken  in  the  construction 
of  the  houses,  which,  with  their  numerous  windows  and 
wing-like  verandahs,  or  galleries,  enable  the  inhabitants 
to  be  protected  from  the  sun  and  rain,  whilst  they  at  the 
same  time  may  be  said  to  live  in  the  open  air.  Accord- 
ing to  Stedman,  the  length  of  days  and  nights  never  vary 
more  in  British  Guiana  than  forty  minutes.  The  pressure 
of  the  atmosphere  has  been  but  imperfectly  investigated 
as  yet.  The  sympiesometers  and  barometers  used  for 
sudi  a  purpose  have  not  been  sufficiently  delicate  to  be 
much  relied  upon.  No  direct  relation  has  been  traced 
betwQen  the  state  of  the  weather  and  the  indications  of 
this  latter  instrument  Thus,  on  days  when  the  fall  of 
rain  has  been  very  great,  the  column  of  mercury  in  the 
barometer  is  found  exactly  the  same  as  it  has  been  in  dry 
weather,  or  on  days  when  no  rain  fell.  Any  change 
observable  in  this  instrument  occurs  oftener  after  the 
phenomena  have  actually  set  in  than  before;  so  that  as 
an  indicator  of  approaching  change,  it  may  be  regarded 
as  almost  valueless. 
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Table  showing  the  monthly  means  of  Atmospheric  Pressure. 


Tbabs. 

MORTHB. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

18.M. 

1852. 

January   .  . 
February.  , 
March    .  .  . 
Aoril  .  .  . 

In.  Deo. 
29.971 
80.003 
29.977 
29.925 
29.928 
29.964 
29.997 
29.975 
29.924 
29.927 
29.902 
29.912 

In.  Deo. 
29.952 
30.009 
29.983 
29.995 
29.977 
29.975 
29.958 
29.931 
29.911 
29.915 
29.893 
29.911 

In.  Deo. 
29.910 
29.941 
29.932 
29.930 
29.896 
29.955 
29.947 
29.948 
29.918 
29.887 
29.887 
29.867 

In.  Deo. 
29.933 
29.948 
29.930 
29.931 
29.926 
29.959 
29.972 
29.948 
29.952 
29.912 
29.875 
29.882 

In.  Deo. 
29.932 
29.948 
29.951 
29.963 
29.922 
29.930 
29.936 
29.962 
30.010 
29.942 
29.899 
89.936 

In.  Deo. 
29.893 
29.866 
29.937 
29.964 
29.934 
29.972 
29.9.55 
29.980 
29.935 
29.893 
29.866 
29.937 

In.  Dee. 
29  964 
29.936 
29.939 
29.927 
29.923 
29.954 
29.940 
29.941 
29.929 
29.895 
29.876 
29.911 

Mky         . 

Jane   .  .  • 

July    .  .  . 

August  .  . 
September 
October.  . 
Norember 
December 

I  have  beea  informed  by  Mr.  Sandeman,  the  intelli- 
gent observer  of  the  Georgetown  Astronomical  and  Me- 
teorological Society,  that  he  has  been  led  to  believe  that 
the  deflections  of  the  magnetic  needle  indicate  very  cor- 
rectly the  approach  of  rain,  the  oscillations  becoming 
more  marked  and  irregular  a  little  before  the  fiyill  of  rain. 
It  will  have  been  observed  that  the  column  of  mercury 
in  the  barometer  rarely  reaches  to  30  inches,  and  never 
descends  below  29^,  and  that  its  range  is  remarkably 
limited.  Fortunately  for  this  country  we  have  never 
1>een  visited  by  those  violent  hurricanes  and  earthquakes 
which  devastate  other  lands,  and  which  undoubtedly 
would  produce  striking  changes  even  in  the  most  unsus* 
eeptible  instruments.  As  might,  however,  have  been 
expected,  the  barometer  has  fallen  on  those  occasions 
when  anything  like  a  smart  shock  of  earthquake  has 
happened,  as  in  February,  1843;  August,  1844;  October, 
1844;  and  September,  1846. 

From  the  observations  already  made  by  the  George- 
town Astronomical  and  Meteorological  Society,  no 
marked  influence  on  the  barometer  has  been  noticed  by 
the  action  of  sun,  or  moon,  or  wind,  which  by  some  philo- 
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sophers  have  been  supposed  likely  to  affect  the  column  of 
mercury.  The  approach  of  southerly  wind  is,  however, 
generally  followed  by  a  fall  of  the  barometer.  The 
direction  of  the  wind  in  British  Guiana,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  its  situation  in  the  tropics,  is  easterly  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  year.  Its  range  is,  comparatively 
speaking,  very  limited,  veering  between  the  points  of 
the  compass  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.  by  S.,  S.E.  to  N.E. 
For  days,  nay  weeks,  together,  especially  in  the  dry 
season,  the  sea-breeze  coming  from  N.E.  scarcely  exceeds 
a  range  of  two  or  three  points,  and  its  force  is  almost  as 
constant  for  the  whole  of  that  period.  It  blows  through- 
out the  day  and  night  for  several  months  in  the  dry 
weather,  and  during  this  period  the  weather  is  generally 
the  most  agreeable ;  but  as  the  sun  travels  northward 
the  wind  becomes  lighter,  or  the  sea-breeze  is  gradually 
exchanged  for  land-winds.  It  will  generally  be  found 
(and  a  comparison  with  the  tables  deduced  from  the 
results  of  a  Whewell's  anemometer  seem  to  confirm  this) 
that  the  greatest  velocity  which  the  wind  attains  is  when 
it  has  a  north-easterly  origin.  Thus,  in  the  month  of 
March,  when,  as  a  general  rule,  the  wind  is  highest,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  direction  was,  in  1846,  E.  by  N.; 
m  1847,  E.  by  N.;  in  1848,  E.N.E.;  whilst,  on  the  con- 
trary,  when  it  proceeds  from  a  southerly  point,  the 
velocity  is  at  its  minimum.  The  comparative  force  of 
the  winds  throughout  the  year  is  as  the  number  25  to 
150  (Dr.  Blatr  says,  34  65  to  318-69) ;  but  Mr.  Sande- 
man  observes  that  the  land-wind  has  little  or  no  power. 
So  that  the  greatest  force  with  which  the  wind  is  pro- 
pelled is,  on  an  average,  more  than  six  times  as  great  as 
it  is  at  other  times. 

This  does  not  of  course  apply  to  squalls  or  gales,  when, 
indeed,  the  indications  by  the  anemometer  are  almost 
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beyond  calculation  for  a  short  time ;  fortunately  for  the 
inhabitants  of  this  country,  it  has  never  occurred  within 
the  memory  of  man  that  anything  like  a  hurricane  has 
been  felt.  This  is  somewhat  remarkable,  considering 
that  for  two  centuries  the  colonists  have  lived  upon  the 
very  confines  of  that  ocean  over  which  the  devastating 
gale  has  sped  with  such  &tal  &ry.  No  one  expects  a 
hurricane  on  a  continent  or  large  tract  of  land;  but  it  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  within  a  few  miles  so  many  hur- 
ricanes should  have  swept  by,  ravaging  portions  of  iso- 
lated spots  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  leaving  unscathed, 
as  it  were  by  a  mirade,  the  exposed  frontiers  of  our  land. 
Is  it  possible  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  northern 
and  southern  continent  of  America,  with  their  mountain 
heights  and  wooded  lands,  which  are  favourable  to  the 
formation  and  existence  of  clouds,  can  explain  this? 
whilst  over  the  Caribbean  Sea  the  wind  is  urged,  as  it 
were,  into  a  vacuum,  under  the  influence  of  some  mo- 
mentous change  occurring  in  the  aerial  currents,  beyond 
the  narrow  isthmus  which  separates  it  from  another 
mighty  ocean. 


Tablx  showing  the  direction  of  the  Wind  for  fire  years. 
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The  first  six  months  of  the  year  are  the  most  windy, 
and  the  temperature  bears  some  slight  relation  to  the 
wind,  those  months  being  also  the  coolest,  with  a  few 
exceptions.  Sometimes,  especially  during  the  wet  season, 
there  is  a  complete  absence  of  the  usual  sea-breeze;  but, 
fortunately,  never  for  a  long  duration.  It  is  very  often, 
however,  delayed,  and  does  not  set  in  during  very  rainy 
weather  until  after  November,  when  it  generally  drives 
away  the  rain.  The  air  is  still  and  heavy,  the  long 
branches  of  the  palm-trees  are  scarcely  mov^  and  hang 
as  listless  as  the  vane  of  the  scientific  anemometer. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  because  the 
average  direction  of  the  wind  13  easterly,  it  never  pro- 
ceeds from  the  opposite  quarter.  This  circumstance 
obtains,  on  certain  days,  when  what  is  called  the  land- 
wind  sets  in  firom  the  S.  or  S.W.,  as  has  already  been 
noticed,  a  mass  of  dark  black  clouds  solemnly  accompany 
its  unwelcome  presence,  and  the  constitutions  of  the  in- 
habitants are  sensibly  affected  by  its  unwholesome  influ- 
enca  It  is  charged  with  both  n^ative  and  positive 
evils;  negative,  inasmuch  as  it  comes  only  as  a  substitute 
to  the  usual  easterly  current ;  and  positive,  as  it  is  charged 
with  the  exhalations  fix)m  the  inland  districts.  Out  of 
365  days  in  1846,  the  wind  appeared  in  60;  and  in  1847, 
in  70. 

The  interesting  question  of  the  amount  of  electricity 
in  the  atmosphere  has  likewise  been  but  imperfectly  in- 
vestigated. This  is  particularly  to  be  regretted,  since  its 
relations  to  animal  and  vegetable  life  might  be  more  fully 
understood.  How  far  this  subtle  but  powerftd  agent 
exercises  an  influence  over  the  mental  as  well  as  phy- 
sical organisation  in  this  country  remains  undecided; 
likewise  its  influence  over  both  the  healthy  and  morbid 
condition  of  life.  We  are  also  at  a  loss  whether  to  at- 
tribute partly  to  its  agency  the  singular  fecundity  of  the 
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vegetable  world  so  remarkable  in  Britisli  Guiana.  The 
reader  will  perhaps  recollect  that  this  age  of  science  has 
both  sn^ested  and  practised  the  possible  beneficial  re- 
sults of  an  accumulation  of  the  electric  fluid  towards  the 
soil  as  a  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  plants,  and  with  ap- 
parent success.  The  subject  is  involved  in  difficulties 
and  doubts,  and  it  perhaps  may  be  owing  rather  to  the 
want  of  instruments  capable  of  appreciating  its  develop- 
ment, than  to  the  zeal  of  the  scientific,  that  more  is  not 
recorded  on  the  subject  of  atmospheric  electricity.  It 
has  been  asserted  that,  during  warm  weather  and  in  a 
clear  sky,  "  the  electricity  of  the  air  increases  fix)m  sun- 
rise to  noon;  it  remains  then  stationary  for  an  hour  or 
two,  and  again  diminishes  with  the  declining  day  and 
the  appearance  of  dew;  it  revives  again  about  midnight, 
and  reaches  its  minimum  a  little  before  sunrise."* 

I  have  myself  attentively  watched  the  indications  of  a 
common  gold-leaf  electrometer,  which  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  facility  of  observations  (possibly  the  ele- 
vation  to  which  the  wire  was  carried,  about  80  feet,  was 
not  sufficiently  high),  and  noted  the  diveigence  of  the 
thin  films  of  gold-leaf  on  a  hot,  dry  day,  when  scarcely  a 
cloud  could  be  seen  to  vary  the  blue  tint  of  the  sky,  and 
invariably  remarked  that  on  such  bright  days  the  indica- 
tions of  the  electrometer  were  more  fi-equent,  which, 
indeed,  might  have  been  expected.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pened that,  upon  running  to  see  the  effect  produced  on 
it  by  a  smart  thunder-storm,  it  was  found  that  the  gold- 
leaf  was  completely  blown  away  or  crumpled,  and  upon 
one  occasion  the  glass  envelope  which  isolated  it  was 
broken ;  but  on  other  similar  occasions  no  such  conse- 
quences followed,  so  that  observers  were  at  a  loss  when 
to  expect  any  decided  indication  of  its  presence. 

•  Schombuxgk's  History  of  Barbadoes,  p,  16. 
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The  lightning  in  this  country  during  severe  thunder- 
storms is  very  vivid,  and  is  frequently  visible  at  almost 
every  part  of  the  horizon.  It  is  rarely  forked,  or  known 
to  do  much  injury.  The  flashes  are  sometimes  seen  to 
burst  from  S.E.  and  N.E.,  and  light  iip  for  a  moment  the 
whole  sky.  The  thunder  is  in  proportion  grand  and 
terrible.  It  is  here  the  common  opinion  that  some  of  our 
palms,  such  as  the  cabbagetree  (.^ifiec^iiJ^raaM),  whidi 
abound  in  town  and  country,  are  admirable  conductors  of 
electricity,  and  this  posjsibly  may  account  for  the  little 
injury  inflicted  on  man  or  buildings  by  this  terrible 
power.*  It  is  of  frequent  recurrence,  more  especially  in 
the  dry  weather,  that  towards  sunset  faint  flashes  of 
lightning  are  visible  towards  the  S.  and  S.E.  and  W.,  but 
never  to  my  knowledge  towards  the  N.  These  corusca- 
tions, as  they  may  be  termed,  are  never  followed  by 
thunder  audible  to  us.  This  playful  lightning,  as  it  is 
called,  commences  about  4  P.Bi.,  and  is  sometimes  pro- 
longed long  after  sunset.  It  is  sometimes,  however,  very 
vivid.  Who  will  explain  this  beautiful  phenomenon  ? 
Are  these  flitting  flames  the  reflected  images  of  the  flash 
of  the  thunder-doud  in  the  far  and  mountainous  interior  ? 

Luminous  bodies,  such  as  meteors,  fiaUing  stars,  &c., 
are  of  frequent  occurrence ;  there  is  rarely  a  night  but 
such  inflammatory  objects  attract  attention,  now  resem- 
bling a  star  hurled  down  to  earth,  now  a  train  of  fantastic 
lights  wandering  through  the  sky. 

Thunder  is  rarely  heard  in  Guiana  during  those  months 
which  constitute  winter  in  Europe. 

Earthquakes  are  more  or  less  frequent  in  this  coimtry. 
In  1766  there  occurred  a  very  severe  earthquake  in 
British  Guiana,   which   was   felt  more  particularly  in 

^  It  hat  been  remarked,  that  if  an  electric  eel  it  stirred  by  a  person  holding  a 
common  piece  of  wood,  no  sensation  is  felt,  bat  if  the  bark  of  the  cabbage-tree  is 
used  a  smart  shock  is  experienced. 
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Essequebo.  No  injury  has,  however,  ever  resulted  from 
a  severe  "  Tremblement  de  Terre,"  as  the  French  signifi- 
cantly express  it;  of  late  the  shocks  (slight  ones)  have 
become  more  common,  and  scarcely  a  year  elapses  with- 
out some  slight  motion  being  experienced.  They  are  of 
very  short  duration,  but  produce  the  most  awful  sensa- 
tions to  those  not  accustomed  to  them.  The  one  most 
severely  felt  was  that  which  occurred  on  Friday  the  30th 
of  August,  1844.  A  terrible  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning  had  commenced  at  7  p.m.  the  night  before, 
accompanied  with  torrents  of  rain,  and  the  alarmed  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  neighbourhood  had  scarcely 
sank  into  repose  when,  at  about  half-past  3  A.M.,  a  loud 
rumbling  sound  awoke  in  an  instant  every  individual 
The  very  animals  were  scared — their  several  noises,  more 
particularly  the  howling  of  the  dogs,  added  to  the  general 
terror.  Scarcely  had  the  unearthly  rumbling  sound 
described  reached  its  height  when  a  violent  shaking  of 
the  earth  took  place  for  nearly  a  minute — the  whole 
houses  and  buildings  seemed  rocked  to  and  fro;  an  awful 
pause  then  succeeded,  the  rumbling  sound  was  heard 
dying  away,  when  a  second  shock  more  dreadful  than  the 
first  occurred,  lasting  a  little  longer,  and  threatening  all 
and  everything  with  instant  death*  But  there  was  a 
merciful  Providence  who,  guiding  the  storm  and  ruling 
the  earthquake,  tempered  mercy  with  majesty,  and  thanks 
to  Him  all  were  spared.  There  was  not  one  life  lost, 
but  most  of  the  inhabitants  had  rushed  fix)m  their  beds 
and  houses,  and  were  on  the  point  of  flying  they  knew 
not  whither,  when  the  shocks  ceased.  No  tidings  ever 
reached  these  shores  of  an  injury  inflicted  on  other  lands. 
How  very  different  to  the  earthquake  which  was  felt  so 
severely  in  this  coimtry — destroying  the  town  of  Point  k 
Pitre,  in  Guadaloupe,  and  many  of  its  wretched  inhabitants 
— on  the  memorable  morning  of  the  8th  of  February,  1843. 
It  was  noticed  here  about  11  a.m.  of  that  day,  and  little 
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did  the  inhabitants  of  this  colony  deem  that,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  attending  to  its  ominous  phe- 
nomena, that  so  many  of  their  fellow-creatures  were 
suffering  from  its  violence.  The  climate  of  British 
Guiana  is  essentially  humid.  The  ratio  of  humidity  for 
the  year  is  from  700  d^.  to  800  degs.,  saturation  being 
1000  d^.  As  the  night  is  generally  from  8  degs.  to 
10  d^8.  cooler  than  the  day,  the  moisture  contained  in 
the  atmosphere,  when  the  sky  is  clear  and  fiivourable  to 
its  development,  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  dew,  which 
is  very  abundant  during  the  nights  of  the  dry  season, 
when  the  sky  is  usually  free  from  clouds,  which  by  radia- 
tion would  keep  up  the  temperature  of  the  earth,  so  as  to 
interfere  with  the  deposition  of  dew  so  necessary  to 
vegetation  in  the  absence  of  rains.  On  looking  out  of  a 
window,  a  little  before  sunrise,  the  stranger  is  often  sur- 
prised to  see  the  landscape  covered  with  a  kind  of  mist 
like  to  the  hoar  frost  of  winter  in  Europe.  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain: — The  greatest  degree  of  cold  obtains  about 
5  to  6  A.M.,  when  nearly  all  the  moisture  of  the  atmo« 
sphere  is  deposited  as  dew;  by  d^ees,  as  the  tempera- 
ture increases,  this  is  again  converted  into  vapour,  and  is 
gradually  seen  to  rise  at  the  approach  of  the  sun,  like  a 
withdrawn  curtain,  or  the  dissolving  views  of  art. 

The  amount  of  evaporation  is  considerably  modified  by 
this  abundant  moisture;  were  it  not  for  this,  the  tempe- 
rature would  be  much  more  variable,  and  the  system 
subject  to  many  diseases  from  which  it  is  now  exempt 
The  force  of  evaporation  measured  by  a  Mason's  hygro- 
meter between  the  dry  and  wet  bulb  varies  as  much  as 
10  degs.  on  some  days.  The  quantity  of  vapour  in  the 
atmosphere  is  of  course  modified  by  the  amount  of 
temperature,  the  state  of  the  wind,  and  other  circum« 
stances. 

Evaporation  goes  on  slowly  in  cahn  weather,  becomes 
greater  as  the  wind  increases,  and  with  a  strong  breeze 
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obtains  its  maximum.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the 
mean  annual  evaporation  of  the  whole  globe  is  about 
34  inches,  which  would  give  the  enormous  amount  of 
91,751  cubic  miles  of  water  annually  evaporated.  This 
large  proportion  would  be  immediately  indicated  by  the 
barometer,  which  would  be  raised  nearly  8  inches,  were 
it  not  that  a  large  amount  of  this  is  precipitated  as  rain 
in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

In  this  country  the  annual  evaporation  amounts  to 
about  20*  inches;  and  if  we  include  the  dew,  about 
25  inches.  The  ratio  of  humidity  corresponds  with  the 
amount  of  rain,  being  greatest  in  wet  weaUier.  On  some 
days  of  heavy  rain  it  has  approached  almost  to  satura- 
tion. The  vapours,  the  result  of  evaporation,  ascend 
upwards  by  their  specific  lightness,  and,  besides  their 
utility,  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  nature,  by  forming 
strata  of  visible  vapours,  known  as  clouds,  which,  at  va- 
rying heights  above  the  earth,  generally  from  one  to  three 
miles,  become  subject  to  other  and  new  laws,  whilst  to 
the  eye  they  appear  to  be  floating  idly  over  the  earth. 
As  is  well  known,  the  appearance  of  clouds  is  indicative 
of  the  weather,  nay,  of  the  climate,  for,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  warmer  the  air  the  less  clouded  and  less  charged 
with  visible  vapours  is  the  atmosphere,  although  the  ca- 
pacity for  humidity  increases  in  arithmetical  progression. 

But  afler  all,  these  vapours  or  clouds  are  nothing  more 
than  moisture  dissolved,  or  held  in  solution  by  the  air, 
and  whatever  tends  to  alter  the  condition  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, such  as  its  temperature,  its  density,  its  electrical 
state,  &c.,  has  also  the  eflect  of  decomposing,  as  it  were, 
the  mixture,  and  liberating  the  particles  of  vapour  so 
that  they  may  unite,  and  causes  them  to  be  precipitated 
to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  rain,  hail,  or  snow,  according 
to  circumstances. 

*  Deduced  flrom  Ublet  of  eraporometer  kept  in  1843  and  1844. 
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Table  showing  monthly  meana  of  Elasticity  of  Vapour. 


Mouths. 

YXiLBfl. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

JaDoary  .  . 
February.  . 

March 

April 

May 

Jnne    .... 

Jnly 

AugOMt  .  .  . 

October.  .  . 
Norember  . 
December.  .  . 

.790 
.743 
.777 
.829 
.887 
.889 
.863 
.863 
.856 
.863 
.857 
.854 

.800 
.767 
.796 
.808 
.832 
.837 
.831 
.840 
.826 
.811 
.832 
.811 

.805 
.777 
.794 
.808 
.857 
.845 
.830 
.831 
.841 
.844 
.847 
.842 

.795 
.775 
.815 
.818 
.847 
.854 
.836 
.860 
.844 
.847 
.861 
.830 

.807 
.806 
.817 
.848 
.876 
.874 
.873 
.874 
.849 
.863 
.851 
.839 

.790 
.785 
.793 
.849 
.875 
.850 
.8.54 
.871 
.861 
.847 
.861 
.830 

.799 

.790 

.799 

.825 

.864  ' 

.868 

.860 

.873 

.854 

.847 

.861 

.852 

The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  year  has 
been  computed,  on  an  average,  to  be  greater  in  countries 
near  to  the  equator  and  to  decrease  gradually  towards 
the  poles.  But  there  are  numerous  exceptions.  Thus 
in  England,  where  the  mean  annual  fall  of  rain  has  been 
estimated  at  35  inches,  we  find  that  in  the  vicinity  of 
Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  annually  is  above  50  inches,  whilst  in  London 
it  averages  little  more  than  20  inches.  Again,  in  the 
great  deserts  of  Africa, rain  is  hardly  ever  known  to  fall; 
but  in  these  and  other  places  similarly  situated,  the 
deposit  of  dew  is  greater,  and  sufficiently  answers  the 
purpose  of  nature. 

It  is  generally  considered,  however,  that  the  number 
of  days  on  \^hich  rain  falls  is  smallest  at  the  equator 
and  greatest  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  it. 

In  Barbadoes,  out  of  487  days  (according  to  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk)  there  were  235  days  without  rain,  or 
nearly  one-half.  The  quantity  which  fell  during  that 
period  amounted  to  84*65  inches.  In  British  Guiana, 
out  of  1063  days  (according  to  meteorological  tables) 
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there  were  502  days  without  rain,  little  less  than  halfj 
the  total  depth  of  rain  being  252  inches.  The  annual 
&11  in  the  cultivated  districts  of  British  Guiana  may  be 
estimated  at  from  80  to  90  inches — rarely  falling  below 
80,  but  fi^uently  rising  above  90,  as  will  be  seen  by  a 
reference  to  the  tables.  The  two  wettest  months  of  the 
year  are  May  and  June,  during  which  period  the  fall  of 
rain  amounts  to  nearly  30  inches.  The  showers  during 
these  months  are  very  heavy.  I  have  known  frequently 
as  much  as  from  2  to  6  inches  of  rain  £edl  within  24 
hours,  and  as  much  as  5  inches  during  one  shower,  last- 
ing several  hours.  From  20th  to  24th  March,  1850,  as 
much  as  10  inches  fell  in  four  days. 

From  a  clever  analysis  of  the  Georgetown  observatory 
rain  tables,  in  relation  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  by 
George  R.  Bonyun,  M.D.,  president  of  the  Astronomical 
and  Meteorological  Society,  read  before  the  society  on 
the  30th  Jime,  1846,  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn  by  that  gentleman : 

1st.  There  is  more  rain  during  decreasing  moon  than 
during  increasing,  the  excess  being  27*76  inches. 

2nd.  There  is  not  more  rain  on  any  day  of  change 
than  on  any  other  intermediate  days,  nor  is  change  of 
weather  more  frequent  on  those  days. 

3rd.  The  largest  quantity  of  rain  is  on  the  day  after 
full  and  the  day  before  last  quarter ;  the  smallest  on  the 
day  of  second  octant  and  the  day  of  first  quarter. 

4th.  The  quantity  of  rain  on  the  days  of  new  moon, 
frdl,  third  octant,  last  quarter,  and  last  octant,  is  nearly 
equal,  and  much  greater  than  on  the  days  of  first  octant, 
first  quarter,  and  second  octant,  the  two  last  giving  a 
comparatively  very  small  quantity  of  rain. 

5tL  The  lunar  months  being  divided  into  groups  of 
about  88  hours,  the  largest  quantity  of  rain  is  on  frill 
moon  group,  44*39;  third  octant,  36*00;  last  quarter. 
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31-56  ;  new  moon,  31*22  ;  and  the  least  on  first  octant, 
29-67;  last  octant,  27-17;  first  quarter,  2670;  and  se- 
cond octant,  25  61. 

6th.  The  lunar  month  being  divided  into  four  periods 
of  176  hours  each,  the  largest  quantity  of  rain  is  during 
lull  moon  period;  the  new  and  last  quarters  are  equal; 
the  first  quarter  is  the  least. 

7th.  The  conclusions  4th,  5th,  and  6th  are  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  period ;  for  this  period  being  divided 
into  eight  groups,  the  results  are  found  to  apply  only  to 
four  of  them. 
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The  results  of  this  analysis  are,  however,  opposed  to 
similar  calculations  made  in  other  countries,  where  it  has 
generally  been  found  that  there  is  more  rain  during  the 
increasing  than  the  decreasing  moon ;  which  fact  obtains 
also  in  Barbadoes,  according  to  Sir  R.  Schombmrgk. 

The  effect  of  the  heavy  rains  on  vegetation  is  sur- 
prising; for,  although  the  foliage  of  plants  is  evergreeri 
throughout  the  year,  and  their  growth  constant,  still 
there  is  a  marked  effect  produced  on  them  by  the  fall  of 
showers.  Their  leaves  assume  a  fresher  look,  the  func 
tions  of  respiration,  digestion,  and  circulation  are  invigo- 
xmted;  renewed  strength  seems  added  to  their  already 
prolific  power.     Each  of  the  two  wet  seasons  may  be  re^r 
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garded  as  the  springs  of  temperate  climates,  when  the 
sap  is  aroused  to  a  more  vigorous  flow.  Nor  is  the 
season  neglected  by  man;  owing  to  the  want  of  native 
springs  near  to  the  inhabited  districts,  it  has  ever  been 
the  custom  f):om  time  immemorial  in  this  country  to 
collect  the  rain-water  which  is  carried  off  the  tops  of  the 
houses  by  spouts  into  large  reservoirs  of  wood,  or  iron, 
where  it  is  allowed  to  settle,  and  drawn  off  as  occasion 
requires.  This  soft  rain-water  forms  the  most  refreshing 
beverage,  and  in  no  country  of  the  world  that  I  have 
ever  visited  is  the  water  superior  to  this. 

The  rainy  season  probably  depends  on  the  change  in 
the  sun's  position  as  it  approaches  the  tropics  ;  for  in  one 
of  the  wettest  months  of  the  year  the  sun  arrives  within 
10  or  12  degrees  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  gradually 
retrogrades  towards  the  equator  until  the  commencement 
of  August,  when  the  rains  cease;  but  again  begin  to  fall 
about  November,  when  the  sim  approaches  the  tropic  of 
Capricorn.  The  second  fall,  or  short  wet  season,  never 
equals  the  first,  probably  because  the  situation  of  Guiana 
is  more  distant  from  the  southern  than  the  northern 
tropic 

With  respect  to  the  division  of  the  year  into  seasons, 
it  has  been  long  observed  that  there  are  four,  two  wet 
and  two  dry;  although  all  persons  agree  as  to  this  fact, 
they  are  not  equally  unanimous  in  defining  the  exact 
periods  for  each,  which  makes  it  at  once  apparent  that 
there  is  some  uncertainty  or  irr^ularity  in  their  setting 
in.  Many  of  the  old  colonists  assert  that  there  was 
formerly  much  more  r^ularity  in  this  respect  to  jvli&t 
there  is  at  present,  but  they  can  furnish  no  data  in  sup* 
port  of  their  belie£ 

Generally  speaking,  the  short  wet  season  commences 
about  the  latter  end  of  November,  and  lasts  about  two 
months,  or  to  some  time  in  January.     The  long  wet 
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Beason  lasts  from  the  latter  end  of  April  to  the  month  of 
July  or  August,  about  four  months — ^the  dry  weather 
occurring  in  the  other  months.  So  that  the  year  is 
marked  by  two  seasons  of  six  months*  duration  each, 
these  periods  being  again  subdivided  into  two  terms  of 
two  and  four  months.  Providence,  in  infinite  wisdom, 
allows  the  long  dry  season  to  be  followed  by  about  two 
months  of  rain,  and  a  similar  short  period  of  dry  weather 
to  take  place  ere  the  prolific  showers  of  the  long  wet 
season  set  in.  Torrents  of  water  are  then  poured  out 
over  the  earth,  and  are  greedily  absorbed.  The  creeks, 
the  rivulets,  the  rivers  swell  and  overflow  their  banks, 
especially  at  spring  tides,  when  miles  of  land  become 
converted  into  temporary  lakes,  their  bosoms  bedecked 
with  bouquets  formed  of  the  waving  tops  of  trees,  and 
shrubs  with  their  lively  flowers.  With  such  abundant 
moisture  the  giant  of  vegetation  seems  refreshed,  and 
performs  wonders  incredible,  save  to  eye-witnesses.  The 
miasm  of  disease  and  infection  is  also  b^otten,  waiting 
but  for  the  genial  sun  to  call  forth  that  unseen  agent  so 
inimical  to  health. 

Now  it  is  that  the  sea-breeze  of  the  dry  season  is  so 
often  wanting;  a  land  wind  sets  in  from  the  west  or 
south-west,  stalking  in  gloomy  majesty  over  the  land. 
Previous  to  its  approach  there  is  an  awful  stillness  of  the 
air,  a  close  suffocating  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
summits  of  the  lofty  trees  are  still,  and  seem  hushed  as 
if  in  expectation  of  some  coming  evil.  Towards  the 
west  and  south-west  banks  of  dark  and  gloomy  clouds 
lie  piled  up  in  oppressive  solemnity,  gradually  rising 
higher  and  higher  in  the  sky,  until  their  dark  and  as- 
piring forms  meet  the  sun  and  obscure  his  brightness, 
casting  their  frowning  shadows  over  the  earth ;  a  warm, 
unearthly  air  begins  to  float  slowly  and  dismally  from 
this  dark  mass,  trailing  its  pestilential  length  over  man 
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and  beast;  often  the  low  thunder  and  pale  lightning 
betray  the  powerftd  agent  by  which  such  clouds  are  ac- 
companied, and  occasionally  burst  forth  in  all  the 
grandeur  and  solemnity  of  a  fierce  thimderstorm. 

For  many  days  these  portentous  clouds  arise  much 
about  the  same  hour  firom  the  low  horizon,  and  increas- 
ing their  ascent  in  the  sky  more  and  more  for  several 
successive  days,  are  either  driven  backwards  by  a  fa- 
vourable searbreeze,  or,  disseminating  their  obscurity, 
end  in  the  thunder-clap  or  deluge  of  rain. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  bright  sky,  without  even  a 
white  doud  to  vary  the  blue,  that  marks  the  dry  season. 
The  air  clear  and  lucid,  so  that  objects  far  off  seem  near 
even  to  conta&t — ^beautiful  and  deceptive  as  the  Italian 
twilight;  the  waters  sparkling  with  the  fanciful  sun- 
beams, and  the  green  livery  of  nature  rendered  more 
gay  by  the  golden  light.  It  is  true  that  the  earth  gapes 
with  the  protracted  heat;  it  is  true  that  endemic  fever 
is  sometimes  liberated  firom  its  dark  bed,  but  neither 
vegetation  nor  man  sink  imder  the  enervating  tempera- 
ture so  long  as  ordinary  precautions  are  adopted.  The 
varied  tribes  of  trees  and  shrubs  change  not  their  hues, 
the  old  leaf  droops  not  until  a  younger  and  more  vigo- 
rous one  has  supplied  its  place.  The  brilliancy  of  a 
tropical  day  is  only  rivalled  by  the  loveliness  of  its 
moonlight  night,  when  a  chaste  but  strong  light  lights 
up  the  smallest  objects  to  view.  The  stars  shine  out  in 
all  their  brightness  whenever  the  moon  wanes. 

Orion  with  his  golden  belt  is  distinctly  traced.  The 
twinkling  Pleiades  revolve  in  beautiful  brightness;  the 
southern  cross  is  seen  high  in  the  air,  luminous  and 
grand,  while  the  evening  star  sparkles  like  a  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  heaven.  In  the. interior  of  Guiana  the  purity 
of  the  air  is  such  that  in  the  dry  season  the  stars  appear 
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like  brilliants  in  the  deep  azure  sky  at  niglit,  and  we 
not  unfrequently  perceive  planets  in  the  daytime.  "  I 
have  often/'  says  Dr.  Hancock,  "  observed  the  planets 
Jupiter  and  Venus  where  the  sun  was  20  or  30  degrees 
above  the  horizon ;  in  which  case  Venus  appears,  through 
a  telescope,  precisely  like  the  moon  in  her  first  quarter. 
At  the  same  time,  the  splendour  of  the  moon  and  the 
zodiacal  light  contribute  to  make  the  nights  most  pleas- 
ing, and  to  throw  a  charm  on  every  object."  Meteors 
like  to  falling  stars  shoot  down  towards  earth  and  then 
suddenly  expire,  like  runaways  from  heaven. 

The  silver  tops  of  the  palm-trees  still  rustle  in  the  air, 
myriads  of  magic  fireflies  hold  their  joyous  jubilee, 
dazzling  the  air  with  perplexing  brightness.  The  un- 
welcome mosquito  and  sandfly  are  not  less  active,  the 
former  buzzing  about  until  it  procures  a  victim,  the 
latter  unseen  till  felt ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  wet  season, 
or  in  rainy  weather,  that  both  fireflies  and  mosquitoes 
abound. 

Comets  have  occasionally  been  recorded  as  visible 
here,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  was  witnessed  not 
many  years  ago.  It  made  its  first  appearance  on  the 
26th  of  December,  1842,  about  7  p.m.,  and  was  situated 
about  5  deg.  above  the  south-west  horizon.  The  bear- 
ings were  estimated  about  40  deg.  south  declination  ;  it 
remained  visible  until  about  the  17th  of  January,  1843. 

By  the  observations  of  Mr.  Donald  and  other  gentle- 
men its  right  ascension  and  declination  were  calculated 
as  imder: 

Bight  Ascension.       Declension  South, 
h.  m.  o    // 

Jannaiy   8th       22.  10       44.  00 

„    10th    22.  32    44.  05 

„         I2th    23.  05    44.  16 

,,    15th    23.  30    44.  SO 
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Tablx  showing  monthly  fall  of  Bain  during  7  jears,  commencing 
January,  184f6. 


MOHTHB. 

Tbabs. 

1846.* 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

1851. 

1852. 

Janiuuy   .  .  . 

2.069 

9.289 

6.652 

5.601 

15.165 

3.900 

6.075 

Febnianr .  .  . 

0.870 

3.229 

6.909 

7.441 

8.863 

6.065 

8.414 

March 

2.065 

6.149 

7.681 

12.589 

14.597 

%J06S 

8.76S 

AprU 

5.931 

11.477 

7.236 

7.548 

5.945 

16.154 

6.277 

Maj 

14.083. 

12.876 

20.283 

17.943 

15Ji96 

11.231 

16.501 

June 

14.919 

14.286 

11.450 

20.440 

7.939 

19.824 

11.669 

July 

13.275 

10.207 

5Ji53 

20.382 

9.883 

8.695 

8.831 

Augast .... 

8.805 

3.819 

2.545 

10.801 

10.412 

7.520 

10.107 

September  .  . 

0.610 

1.118 

6.421 

1.164 

0.635 

2.900 

1.175 

October    .  .  . 

5.884 

3.290 

0.603 

3.550 

1.865 

2.710 

0.520 

Norember   .  . 

5.574 

7.299 

3.488 

10.359 

5.153 

12.070 

5.025 

December   •  . 

11.226 

10.291 

18.819 

14.401 

6.311 

3.656 

12.185 

83.311 

102.330 

97.640 

142.219 

97.764 

101.838 

94.541 

Table  showing  Eatio  of  Humidity. 


MONTHB. 


January 
February 
March    . 
AprU  .  . 
May..  . 
Jane   .  • 
July.  .  . 
August  . 
September 
October 
NoTember. 
December 


1846. 


727 
684 
694 
738 
794 
811 
785 
770 
719 
755 
759 
814 


1847. 


778 
756 
780 
786 
798 
806 
778 
743 
710 
702 
738 
772 


Tbarb. 


1848. 


787 
757 
771 
743 
827 
805 
758 
726 
735 
716 
746 
811 


1849. 


757 
752 
776 
783 
802 
828 
812 
783 
724 
725 
786 
790 


1850. 


812 
770 
766 
768 
821 
790 
775 
774 
692 
699 
724 
756 


1851. 


737 
760 
742 
794 
821 
819 
753 
766 
740 
733 
766 
747 


1852. 


747 
753 
770 
753 
781 
807 
782 
749 
706 
698 
751 
812 


Having  thus  gone  over  some  of  the  principal  features 
indicative  of  the  climate  of  British  Guiana,  it  remains 
shortly  to  consider  the  influence  they  have  on  the  human 
body,  and  to  notice  some  of  the  principal  disorders  to 
which  they  give  rise.  To  the  stranger  arriving  from  a 
temperate  climate  the  augmented  temperature  is  sensibly 
felt,  and  a  stimulus  is  temporarily  given  to  the  organs  of 
circulation,  and  to  the  skin,  which  latter,  as  indicated  by 
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the  state  of  unusual  activity  of  the  capiHary  vessels,  is 
thrown  into  a  state  of  morbid  activity,  a  corresponding 
stimulus  is  given  to  the  exhalant  vessels^  and  the  sensible 
perspiration  is  materially  increased  in  quantity,  inducing 
considerable  thirst.  Tte  function  of  the  lungs,  or  in- 
spiration,  becomes  exalted,  and  more  respirations  are 
taken  during  a  minute  than  was  usual  before;  but  this 
state  does  not  last.  The  nervous  system  soon  becomes 
exhausted  by  the  general  tendency  to  increased  activity 
throughout  the  whole  body,  and  lassitude  and  fatigue 
are  soon  experienced.  The  appetite  for  food,  although 
at  first  increased,  is  more  or  less  impaired,  and  the  diges- 
tion is  not  so  perfect  as  before ;  thirst,  and  the  inclination 
to  drink,  are  early  manifested,  and  a  particular  craving 
for  sour  or  acidulated  fruits  or  beverages  is  manifested. 
The  skin,  already  in  a  state  of  activity,  becomes  irritated 
by  the  bites  of  mosquitoes  and  other  insects,  and  whether 
from  the  quality  of  the  blood,  the  active  state  of  the 
absorbents,  or  other  causes,  in  most  constitutions  a 
local  inflammation  follows,  the  part  bitten  becomes 
red,  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  and  if  further  irritated  by 
scratching  or  more  bites,  has  a  tendency  to  ulcerate ;  the 
feet  and  hands,  indeed  the  whole  body,  assumes  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  bulk,  which  is  singular,  considering 
the  augmented  free  perspiration ;  this  does  not  continue 
very  long,  however,  and  most  young  persons  become 
thinner  after  a  short  residence  here. 

From  the  increased  temperature,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  individual  tries  to  relieve  himself  by  dressing  as 
lightly  as  possible,  by  exposing  himself  to  currents  of  cool 
air,  and  by  drinking  largely;  often,  indeed,  making  use 
of  spirituous  or  vinous  drinks  to  stimulate  the  flagging 
nervous  energy.  It  would  surely  be  needless  to  explain 
the  imprudence  of  these  proceedings.  It  may  appear 
strange  to  say  that  a  person  can  dress  too  lightly  in  a 
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climate  where  the  natives,  Creoles  and  Africans,  are 
accustomed  to  go  about  in  a  state  almost  of  nudity  with- 
out inconvenience,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
previous  habits  render  the  Eiux>pean  obnoxious  to  any 
such  marked  change  in  his  clothing,  whilst  custom  as  a 
second  nature  has  innured  the  aboriginal  to  his  scanty 
apparel.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  intended  to  re- 
commend the  utility  or  prudence  of  wearing  only  woollen 
clothes  or  similar  warm  apparel;  very  often  the  vessels 
of  the  skin  try  to  relieve  themselves  of  their  excited  or 
congested  state  by  developing  eruptions,  or,  rather,  the 
blood  relieves  itself  in  this  way  of  any  morbid  element. 
Hence  the  stranger  is  sometimes  annoyed  at  the  appear^ 
ance  of  boils,  prickly  heat,  nettle-rash,  or  other  cutaneous 
disorder.  With  caution  and  moderate  living,  frequent 
ablutions  and  cleanliness,  and  ordinary  prudence,  it  is 
surprising  how  soon  the  system  accommodates  itself  to 
the  change  during  the  process  of  acclimatisation.  Very 
often  in  some  individuals  scarcely  any  of  the  above 
Bjnnptoms  are  experienced,  and  they  settle  down  with  as 
much  comfort  in  this  part  of  the  new  world  as  they  en- 
joyed elsewhere.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  for 
the  first  few  months,  except  during  the  presence  of 
epidemics,  it  is  rare  for  any  individual  to  suffer  from  the 
effects  of  fever  or  ague,  or,  indeed,  any  other  important 
disorder;  whilst  to  most  persons  who  practice  cleanliness, 
temperance,  and  exercise,  this  country  and  climate  may 
be  considered  as  favourable  as  many  others.  It  is  not 
intended  here  to  reconmiend  a  total  abstinence  from  wine 
or  malt.  This,  if  not  so  erroneous  as  an  improper  abuse 
of  stimulant,  has  also  its  evils.  As  the  mind  requires  the 
stimulus  of  occupation,  so  does  the  body  benefit  by  the 
moderate  use  of  stimulants.  A  few  glasses  of  wine,  or 
one  or  two  of  malt,  I  can  never  believe  to  be  injurious 
to  health  in  this  or  any  other  climate.    It  renews  to  a 
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proper  degree  of  activity  the  important  function  of  circula-^ 
tion,  digestion,  and  nutrition.  Indeed,  good  living  appears 
essential  to  good  health,  and  there  is  an  intolerance  of 
unsubstantial  articles  of  food,  such  as  vegetables,  starches, 
grain,  &c.  Whilst,  however,  the  diminution  of  nervous 
energy  alluded  to  has  its  inconveniences,  it  has  also  some 
advantages,  one  of  the  most  marked  of  which  is  the 
general  absence  of  severe  constitutional  symptoms  at- 
tendant on  some  severe  diseases,  which  elsewhere  render 
the  life  of  patients  miserable.  It  would  be  going  too  far 
to  say  that  there  is  a  general  absence  of  pain,  but  cer-» 
tainly  it  is  remarkable  that  the  most  painful  diseases  to 
which  human  nature  is  subject  are  unknown  here,  or  are 
greatly  modified. 

Neuralgic  affections  are  rare,  acute  inflammatory  dis- 
eases uncommon,  and  it  will  hardly  be  credited  that 
persons  are  often  met  who  have  laboured  for  years 
imder  the  most  aggravated  Ibrms  of  cancer,  diseases  of 
the  bones,  deep  and  large  ulcers,  eruptions  of  the  skin, 
without  any  of  that  marked  suffering  which  in  other 
countries  characterises  these  distressing  ailments.  I  have 
myself  seen  cases  where  extensive  diseases  of  joints,  of 
the  eyes,  of  the  manmi»,  of  the  uterus,  of  bursas,  &c., 
have  slowly  progressed  without  the  patient  losing  mate- 
rially either  their  appetites,  their  flesh,  or  their  natural 
rest. 

Such  absence  of  constitutional  symptoms  in  similar 
diseases  in  Great  Britain  would  be  regarded  as  some- 
thing approaching  to  the  miraculous,  whilst  here  it  is 
the  rule,  and  not  the  exception. 

Again,  parturition  in  the  human  female  is  unattended 
in  this  country  with  any  of  that  severe  suffering  and 
delay  which  is  so  general  in  England  and  other  coun- 
tries-  In  ordinary  cases,  a  few  hours,  generally  fix)n» 
two  to  four,  complete  the  delivery,  with  moderate  pain. 
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Among  the  natives  and  lower  orders,  the  exemption 
from  suflfering  is  still  more  remarkable.  I  have  re- 
peatedly seen  cases  where  labour  was  safely  accom- 
plished in  one  hour,  even  in  white  females.  Among 
the  coloured  and  black  population^  I  have  known  in- 
stances where  the  patient  has  bathed  and  walked  about 
the  day  after  confinement,  without  any  evil  consequences. 

The  foregoing  remarks  applying  chiefly  to  new-comers; 
it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  state  here  some  of  the  pe- 
culiarities which  attach  to  individuals  long  resident  in 
this  climate,  or  native  to  it.  If  we  consider  the  skin, 
the  stranger  will  be  at  once  struck  with  the  difference 
between  its  appearance  here  and  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
general  absence  of  florid  complexion;  the  capillary  ves- 
sels become  languid  from  a  diminution  in  the  force  of 
the  circulation,  the  blood  has  a  tendency  to  be  deter- 
mined from  the  surface  to  the  internal  parts,  and  hence 
a  sallow  look  and  internal  congestion  are  apt  to  ensue; 
the  value  of  exercise,  therefore,  in  preserving  health 
becomes  evident,  which,  as  is  well  known,  disperses  the 
blood  through  all  parts  of  the  body  in  a  more  equable 
manner.  Where,  however,  persons  are  much  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  weather,  the  complexion  becomes  tanned, 
bronzed,  or  freckled,  according  to  circumstances,  and 
something  depends  too  on  the  habits  of  the  individual. 
If  very  temperate,  and  a  water  drinker,  the  complexion 
keeps  pale  and  the  body  thin ;  if  inclined  to  wine  and 
spirits,  the  face  becomes  reddish  and  mottled,  and,  in 
extreme  cases,  bloated,  with  a  tendency  to  stoutness  and 
large  abdomen ;  if  a  lover  of  malt,  a  general  increase  of 
bulk  is  noticed,  and  the  face  is  congested  and  often 
puffed. 

In  old  residents  there  is  a  singular  craving  and  par** 
tiality  for  salt  prdvisions,  and  whatever  food  is  taken 
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requires  to  be  highly  seasoned  in  order  to  suit  their 
tastes. 

Most  Europeans,  both  male  and  female,  become  stout 
as  age  increases  up  to  55  or  60,  when  this  tendency 
abates.  It  is  seldom  noticed  that  Europeans  become 
very  corpulent,  and  still  more  rare  is  it  to  see  a  corpu- 
lent black  or  Creole  man,  although  many  of  the  women 
are  of  tolerable  dimenaons. 

With  a  diminished  circulation,  the  general  power  of 
life  seems  weakened,  and  the  vigour  of  the  intelligence 
and  bodily  energy  diminished,  unless  kept  active  by 
mental  and  active  employment.  The  disposition  to 
exertion,  both  of  body  and  mind,  becomes  less ;  lan- 
guor of  the  brain,  as  of  the  heart,  are  followed  by  their 
definite  results;  hence,  when  not  resisted  and  overcomie, 
the  system  becomes  relaxed,  and  the  individual  appears 
listless,  indolent,  and  apathetic,  of  which  the  true  type 
is  the  aboriginal  native  of  the  country,  "  The  Buck." 

In  the  European  and  Portuguese  this  is,  perhaps,  less 
observable  than  in  those  of  other  nations,  as  the  African 
and  the  coolie ;  but  possibly  their  previous  habits  and 
education  may  be  considered  the  cause  of  this,  rather 
than  any  physiological  peculiarity.  The  habit  of  body 
once  conformed  to  this  condition,  it  becomes  obnoxious 
to  change;  hence  many  old  inhabitants,  who  retire  to 
Europe,  find  that  they  have  not  such  good  health  as  in 
the  tropics,  and  fi-equently  return  hither. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  intermittent  fever  in  some 
form  or  other  prevails  to  a  very  great  extent;  but,  as 
before  noticed,  new  comers  are  not  very  subject  to  its 
attacks,  except  immigrants,  and  those  who  work  in  the 
field.  It  is  only  when  the  system  has  been  long  exposed 
to  the  contagion  of  miasm,  or  enervated  by  long  resi* 
dence,  or  otherwise  debilitated  and  predisposed,  that  the 
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attack  of  this  disorder  is  so  distressing,  and  its  sequlse  so 
injurious.  It  would  be  out  of  place  to  consider  here  its 
nature  and  treatment;  but  a  few  general  remarks  will, 
perhaps,  be  permitted. 

Fever  and  ague  are  not  dangerous ;  and  if  promptly 
and  judiciously  treated,  rarely  fataL  The  blood  becomes 
altered  and  impoverished  during  its  progress,  congestion 
of  internal  organs,  especially  the  spleen  and  liver,  are  apt 
to  take  place;  the  surface  becomes  pale  and  sallow,  the 
appetite  fails,  emaciation  follows,  and  the  whole  constitu- 
tion is  affected.  The  body  may  be  said  to  be  poisoned, 
not  by  any  deleterious  agent  introduced  with  the  food, 
but  by  a  noxious  principle  mixed  up  with  the  atmosphere 
inhaled.  This  circumstance  renders  it  difficult  of  detec* 
tion ;  but  the  elements  being  known  that  contribute  to 
its  formation,  it  often  rests  with  men  to  be  able  to  pre- 
vent its  development  by  the  well-known  measures  of 
good  drainage,  &c. 

We  cannot  lessen  the  sun's  heat;  we  cannot  diminish 
the  volume  of  moisture;  but  we  can  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  the  one  to  bear  upon  the  superabundance  of 
the  other;  indeed,  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  within 
the  memory  of  man,  and  in  proportion  to  the  land  being 
drained,  cultivated,  and  kept  clean,  so  has  the  prevalence 
of  this  opprobrium  of  the  colony  been  diminished. 
Again,  it  is  more  particularly  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
as  on  the  rivers,  the  creeks,  and  other  very  marshy  spots, 
that  the  disease  is  so  common.  The  coasts,  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers,  the  inland  and  high  districts,  ar^  more  or 
less  free  from  this  malady. 

Under  the  head  of  remittent  and  bilious  fevers  may  be 
classed  the  greater  number  of  febrile  diseases  which  are 
met  with  in  this  colony,  whether  endemic  or  epidemic. 
Leaving  for  the  present  out  of  consideration  the  yellow 
fever  and  eruptive  fevers,  I  will  take  a  slight  notice  of 
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the  others.  Most  diseases  of  the  colony  are  attended 
with  more  or  less  feverishness ;  hence,  when  the  stomach 
or  any  other  internal  organ  is  out  of  order,  some  morbid 
heat  of  skin  is  often  noticed.  These  remittent  fevers,  or 
febriculsB,  constitute  the  mass  of  diseases  in  the  cultivated 
districts,  and  are  resolved  by  the  most  simple  treatment ; 
and  so  well  known  is  this  to  the  greater  niunber  of  colo- 
nists, that  they  rarely  call  in  the  services  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  and  are  content  to  treat  themselves,  often 
with  success;  a  person  considers  himself  well,  and  ac/- 
tually  feels  so,  who,  perhaps,  yesterday,  was  labouring 
under  feverishness ;  and  often,  like  in  the.  days  of  immu- 
nity from  paroxysms  of  fever  and  ague,  the  system  seems 
in  no  way  impaired  by  its  occurrence.  It  is  to  this  class 
of  fevers  that  new  comers  are  frequently  liable;  but 
they  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  country, 
or  more  difficult  of  treatment  and  cure  than  elsewhere. 
They  are  especially  induced  by  injudicious  or  improper 
diet,  or  irregular  living. 

Continued  fevers  are  rare  in  British  Guiana,  and  are 
principally  met  with  in  children,  when  the  disease  is  kept 
up  by  local  irritation  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels.  They 
are  not  usually  regarded  as  dangerous,  but  require  more 
careftil  treatment  and  judicious  management. 

As  might  be  supposed,  this  climate  has  proved  singu- 
larly beneficial  to  persons  labouring  under,  or  predis- 
posed to,  pulmonary  complaints  in  general.  The  bland, 
warm,  and  moist  atmosphere  is  particularly  adapted  to 
cases  of  threatened  or  incipient  phthisis  (consumption), 
and  even  in  the  more  advanced  form  of  the  disease  it  is 
remarkable  how  adapted  this  country  is  to  sustain,  if  not 
to  prolong,  life,  under  circumstances  which  elsewhere 
would  rapidly  hurry  to  a  fatal  termination.  Instances 
are  numerous,  to  the  experience  of  even  non-professional 
persons,  of  parties  who  had  been  ordered  away  from 
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Great  Britsun  in  consequence  of  the  dangerous  syiiiptom 
of  chest  disease,  when  a  longer  residence  in  that  clunate 
would  have  carried  off  the  patient,  and  who,  wisely 
directing  their  course  to  this  land,  have  lived,  and  for 
years,  in  comfort  and  comparative  security;  proving, 
beyond  doubt,  the  superior  advantages  to  be  derived  by 
individuals  affected  with  similar  complaints  coming  here 
to  reside.  It  is  not  intended  by  these  remarks  to.assert 
that  a  cure  to  the  complaint  is  effected  by  the  change, 
nor  to  lead  persons  to  believe  that  death  does  not  take 
place  fix)m  phthisis  even  in  the  natives  of  British  Guiana; 
but  merely  to  point  out  to  the  reader  that  a  residence  in 
this  climate  tends  to  dissipate  the  incipient  symptom  of 
consumption — ^that  scourge  of  Europe,  to  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  the  malady  in  its  middle  or  more  advanced  stage, 
and  to  retard  that  organic  destruction  which  threatens 
to  carry  off  the  patient.  Certainly  many  of  these  effects 
are  due  to  climate  alone;  and  we  may  safely  venture  to 
assert,  that  in  no  part  of  the  world  have  instances  of  a 
wonderM  prolongation  of  life  of  phthisical  persons  taken 
place  than  are  within  the  experience  of  the  colonists  of 
British  Guiana.  It  has  been  lately  broached,  as  an 
opinion,  that  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  ague  is  anta- 
gonistic to  the  development  of  phthisis ;  and  certainly 
the  testimony  of  the  medical  men  of  this  country  must 
strengthen  such  a  belief.  Whether  this  depends  upon 
the  positive  advantages  of  a  malarious  atmosphere,  or  a 
negative  superiority  in  the  absence  of  certain  elements 
£Eivourable  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  remains  to  be 
proved.  Phthisis  is  a  disease  which  rarely  originates  in 
an  individual  bom  and  reared  in  British  Guiana.  By  a 
reference  to  the  hospital  reports,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  majority  of  persons  admitted  to  that  institution  on 
account  of  this  d^ase  were  bom  out  of  the  colony;  and 
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even  of  those  bom  in  the  colony,  many  will  be  found  to 
have  contracted  the  disease  in  other  climates. 

It  has  been  denied  by  Dr.  Hancock  that  such  a  disease 
as  tubercular  phthisis  was  ever  generated  on  the  coasts 
of  Guiana.  "  The  climate  (the  doctor  adds),  I  may  say, 
is  not  only  prophylactic,  but  curative  of  this  disorder 
(pulmonary  consumption),  of  which  I  have  known 
various  instances/'  Again  he  adds,  ^^  I  have  long  been 
of  opinion  that  the  exemption  from  phthisis  on  the  coast 
of  Guiana  is  partly  owing  to  the  gaseous  emanations  from 
the  soil ;  but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  maia 
cause  is  referable  to  the  fi^e  perspiration  experienced 
there,  together  with  the  almost  total  absence  of  those 
chilling  blasts  which  are  common  in  other  tropical  re^ 
gions."* 

As  regards  immunity  from  phthisis,  there  is  therefore 
a  prominent  advantage  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  country,  especially  when  we  reflect  that  in  Great 
Britain  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  annual  mortality  is 
ascribable  to  that  fatal  malady  alone.  It  would,  indeed^ 
be  strange  if  this  country,  deprived  of  so  severe  an  afflic- 
tion, had  not  other  maladies  of  common  occurrence,  but 
which  are  not  of  a  character  sufficiently  grave  to  stamp 
with  marked  insalubrity  this  valuable  colonial  possession. 
Whilst,  however,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  fatal  tu- 
bercular disease,  it  must  be  understood  that  some  other 
pulmonary  affections  are  commonly  met  with,  such  as 
pneumonia,  pleurisy,  bronchitis,  and  asthma;  of  the 
former,  or  inflammatory  diseases,  it  is  not  difficult  to  ac- 
coimt  why  they  should  be  met  with,  as  the  exposure  to  the 
weather,  and  indifference  to  its  changes  among  the  lower 
orders,  is  perhaps  greater  here  than  in  most  other  coun* 

*  Schomburgk,  howeTer,  in  his  trayels  in  the  interior,  occasionallj  met  with 
Altai  instances  of  this  malady  among  the  Backs. 
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tries ;  but  such  inflammations  are  seldom  of  a  very  acute 
or  sthenic  form,  and  if  eariy  and  promptly  treated,  are 
rarely  fatal;  but  such  is  the  insidious  mildness  with 
which  many  of  these  disorders  run  on,  that  the  patient, 
too  often  slighting  the  symptoms,  puts  off  any  application 
to  medical  advice  until  the  breathing  is  materially 
affected,  or  the  danger  urgent.  Such  inflammations,  and, 
indeed,  inflammations  in  this  country  in  general,  are  quite 
different  in  character  to  those  met  with  in  more  temperate 
regions.  They  have  not  the  tendency  to  terminate  in 
adhesion,  but  rather  proceed  to  suppuration  and  effusion. 
This  peculiarity  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
absence  in  the  blood  of  that  fibrinous  or  plastic  substance 
which  marks  the  quality  of  the  sanguineous  fluid  else- 
where. Among  the  weU-clothed  and  upper  classes  these 
diseases  are  comparatively  rare,  and  are  seldom  met  with 
in  children  except  as  sequlss  to  other  diseases.  It  must 
be  here  also  remarked,  lliat  the  Creole  labourers  are,  in 
general,  not  so  liable  to  its  attacks  as  the  immigrants 
from  other  nations,  as  India,  Afiica,  Madeira,  Europe. 

Slight  coughs  and  colds  are  not  uncommon,  and  arc 
generally  met  with  in  the  dry  weather,  owing,  perhaps, 
to  the  greater  degree  of  evaporation  going  on.  Consi- 
dering the  free  transpiration,  the  light  clothing  worn, 
the  exposure  to  draught  and  changes  of  weather,  and 
the  liability  to  suppression  of  perspiration,  it  is  wonderful 
that  such  affections  are  not  more  frequent.  It  is  often 
remarked  by  persons,  that  going  out  into  the  sun  causes 
them  to  sneeze,  as  if  they  were  about  to  catch  cold;  this 
is,  after  all,  nothing  more  than  one  of  those  reflex  actions 
which  are  so  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  doctrines  of 
Dr.  Marshall  HalL  The  sun's  rays  in  this  instance  sti- 
mulate the  nervous  filaments  of  the  exposed  skin,  and  by 
their  communication  with  the  nervous  centres  cause  a 
counter  action  of  other  nerves,  which  mduce  the  act  of 
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the  sudden  or  violent  act  of  expiration  called  sneezing. 
It  would  be  needless  to  enter  more  into  the  discus- 
sion of  other  affections  of  the  lungs,  which  are,  however, 
comparatively  few  in  British  Guiana.  Enough,  I  hope, 
has  been  said  to  convince  persons  that,  as  regards  chest 
diseases,  a  residence  in  this  country  is  calculated  to 
lessen  rather  than  to  originate  or  aggravate  disorders  of 
this  nature. 

Judging  d  prioriy  one  would  be  inclined  to  suppose 
that  few  gouty  or  rheumatic  affections  would  be  met  with 
here ;  but  this  is  not  so  much  the  case  as  might  have 
been  expected.  Acute  rheumatism,  or  the  worst  forms  of 
gout,  are  almost  unknown  ;  but  flying  pains  in  the  joints, 
and  rheumatic  affections  of  the  muscles,  bones,  and 
tendons  are  tolerably  common.  They  are  usually  caused 
by  suppressed  perspiration,  or  exposure  to  damp  or 
draughts  of  air.  Difficult  as  these  cases  are  of  cure 
sometimes,  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  persons  who 
have  arrived  from  Europe  afflicted  with  this  disease 
undergo  a  spontaneous  recovery.  From  the  first  week 
of  landing  they  experience  relief  to  their  aching  pains, 
the  effusion  into  joints  becomes  gradually  absorbed,  and 
the  stiffness  of  limbs  is  by  degrees  overcome,  enabling 
many  persons  who  were  before  bedridden  for  months, 
nay  years,  to  walk  after  the  lapse  of  some  time.  More- 
over, the  injurious  effects  of  rheumatism,  which  in  Europe 
are  known  to  affect  the  heart  or  its  membranes,  have 
seldom  or  never  been  remarked  by  practitioners  in  this 
country,  as  might,  perhaps,  have  been  supposed,  from  the 
majority  of  cases  being  instances  of  chronic  rheumatism 
rather  than  acute.  Some  forms  of  rheumatism,  tolerably 
common  and  not  amenable  to  treatment,  are,  however, 
benefited  by  a  short  absence  from  the  colony  to  places 
where  sea-bathing,  &c.,  are  procurable. 

VOL.  U.  I 
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Ulcers  form  one  of  the  most  numerous,  interesting, 
and  important  subjects  for  a  medical  inquiry,  but  I  must 
pass  over  any  consideration  of  their  varieties,  and  refer 
only  to  a  general  description  of  them.  They  seem 
endemic  to  the  soil ;  they  are  and  have  been  the  bane  of 
the  dirty,  the  lazy,  and  the  inattentive;  for  it  is  certain 
that  cleanliness  and  common  attention  exempt  individuals 
from  their  attacks.  They  are  occasioned  by  the  bites  of 
insects,  such  as  the  mosquito,  the  sandfly,  the  chigo, 
the  ant,  &c.  The  skin  is  broken  by  the  puncture  made 
by  any  of  these  small  creatures,  local  irritation  and  in- 
flammation follow,  the  wound  is  enlarged  by  scratching, 
or  allowed  to  fill  with  dirt,  which  increases  the  irritation; 
the  part  swells,  congestion  of  the  capillary  follows,  more 
blood  is  directed  to  the  spot,  but  instead  of  repairing  the 
evil  which  it  was  intended  to  do,  increases  it  by  stag- 
nating and  pressing  on  the  nerves,  giving  rise  to  pain; 
purulent  matter  forms,  and  increases  from  the  size  of  a 
pea  upwards,  till  it  reaches  into  the  skin  which  it  bursts, 
and  gives  rise  to  a  larger  sore,  which  goes  through  the 
ordinary  ulcerative  course,  until,  if  not  checked,  it  de- 
stroys the  whole  part  affected,  and  often  the  life  of  the 
individual.  Of  course,  such  ulcers  do  not  affect  the 
better  classes,  or  those  who  take  care  of  themselves. 
The  native  Indians,  although  particularly  exposed  to 
their  influence,  are  rarely  known  to  suffer  from  sores. 
The  cleanly  creole  labourers  also  are  exempt,  but  the 
heedless  and  uncleanly  immigrants  of  all  nations  have 
been  the  principal  victims  of  this  disease,  and  of  their 
own  imprudence. 

With  a  knowledge  of  the  climate  and  its  effects  in  the 
constitution  before  us,  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand 
why  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  dropsical  effusions 
throughout  the  body.  The  free  perspiration  is  likely  to 
be  checked  by  the  cool  currents  of  air  into  which  persons 
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thrust  themselves.  The  light  porous  clothing  keeps  up  a 
rapid  evaporation,  the  want  of  exercise,  or  free  ablution, 
does  not  sufficiently  relax  the  pores  of  the  skin  to  give 
vent  to  the  increase  of  fluids  imbibed,  the  free  use  of 
stimidating  drinks  irritates  and  inflames  such  organs  as 
the  liver,  kidneys,  and  heart,  the  functions  of  the  circu- 
lation being  impaired,  or  the  quality  of  the  blood  altered, 
or  both,  cause  the  gradual  deposition  of  watery  fluid 
(serum)  to  form  in  those  parts  of  the  body  adapted  to 
receive  it.  It  is  either  infiltrated  underneath  the  skin 
to  the  more  dependent  parts  of  the  body,  as  the  feet, 
legs,  &c.,  or  accumulates  in  the  chest  or  abdomen ;  its 
consequences  are,  unhappily,  too  well  known  in  most 
countries  to  require  further  explanation. 

Biliary  disorders  are  in  general  associated  with  warm 
latitudes,  and  persons  going  to  such  places  are  usually 
warned  to  take  care  of  their  livers.  In  India  there  can 
be  no  doubt  of  the  prevalence  of  the  most  serious  diseases 
of  that  important  organ;  but  it  will  not,  I  think,  be 
denied  that  in  British  Guiana  there  is  a  remarkable 
exemption  from  such  diseases,  if  we  may  take  pro* 
fessional  experience  and  the  evidence  of  the  published 
Hospital  Tables  for  a  number  of  years  as  a  criterion. 
Slight  derangements  of  function  are,  indeed,  frequently 
noticed;  an  overflow  or  deficiency  of  bile  occasionally 
complicates  another  disorder,  or  constitutes  a  separate 
disease;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  will  be  found  correct 
that  comparatively  few  persons  suffer  from  those  for- 
midable diseases  which  are  incident  to  that  organ  else- 
where. It  is  only  where  hereditary  disposition,  dissipated 
habits,  or  irregular  living  obtain,  that  it  is  at  all  met 
with;  and  I  am  inclined  to  consider  that  this  climate  is 
opposed  to  the  prevalence  of  severe  and  fatal  disorders  of 
the  liver. 

Spasmodic  diseases  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
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may  be  classed  as  convulsion,  hysteria,  tetanus.  Fits  are 
very  common  among  children  of  aU  classes,  and  may  be 
generally  traced  to  some  irritation  of  the  alimentary 
canal,  caused  by  the  presence  of  worms,  indigestible  food, 
teething,  &c.  The  peculiar  farinaceous  food  which  most 
children  are  fed  upon,  may  partly  account  for  the  nume- 
rous and  varied  symptoms  of  disease  caused  by  the 
irritation  of  worms  in  the  stomach  or  bowels.  Convul- 
sions of  this  nature,  though  so  common,  are  not,  perhaps, 
so  fatal  as  they  are  in  England,  their  origin  being  more 
simple.  It  is  true  that  with  some  children  the  fevers  by 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  attacked  sometimes  induce 
convulsions ;  but  other  causes,  besides  the  mere  heat  of 
the  body,  contribute  to  such  unpleasant  complications. 
Singular  cases  of  sudden  and  fatal  fits  occasionally  occur 
in  children ;  they  rarely  happen  in  the  night. 

Some  of  the  most  common  forms  of  disease  prevalent 
here  undoubtedly  arise  from  the  presence  of  worms  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  In  consequence  of  the  food  which 
is  consumed  by  the  lower  classes  and  by  children,  it  is 
more  especially  noticed  that  disorders  arise  in  the  system 
of  these  parties  from  the  irritation  occasioned  by  these 
parasitic  animals.  Such  food  consists  usually  of  plan- 
tains, either  boiled,  roasted,  or  pounded,  and  made  into 
foofoo,  or  Conquin-Tay.  Children  who  are  fed  principally 
upon  milk,  sago,  tapioca,  and  similar  aiticles  of  food,  are 
liable  to  be  more  infested  with  worms  than  those  who 
are  brought  up  in  the  use  of  meats,  and  other  animal 
food.  Persons  who  make  use  of  a  mixed  diet,  such  as 
constitutes  the  ordinary  food  of  adults  in  the  better 
classes  of  society  in  this  country,  and  who  partake  of  malt, 
wines,  or  spirits,  are  very  seldom  troubled  with  worms. 

They  are  seldom  or  never  met  with  in  infants  under 
seven  or  eight  months,  or  before  teething,  and  in  those 
who  have  been  raised  principally  by  the  breast  until 
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they  are  weaned.  From  this  age,  however,  they  occur 
in  the  latest  periods  of  life,  and  I  have  repeatedly  known 
persons  f]X)m  sixty  to  seventy  years  of  age  who  have 
passed  worms.  They  are  more  common  in  women  than 
in  men,  and  I  have  observed  that  they  are  more  generally 
passed  by  female  children  than  by  children  of  the 
other  sex. 

It  is  astonishing  the  number  of  worms  that  are  some* 
times  passed  by  children.  I  have  known  instances 
"v^here  upwards  of  100  have  been  evacuated  by  a  young 
child,  and  occasionally  above  50  have  been  discharged  at 
one  evacuation. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  worms  met  with  in  ordinary 
practice: 

1st.  The  most  common  is  the  long  round  worm  (the 
Ascaris  lumbricoides). 

2nd.  The  second  is  about  two  inches  long,  broad  at 
one  end  and  pointed  at  the  other,  the  Tricocephalus. 

3rd.  The  third  is  known  as  the  Thread,  or  Maw* 
worm,  and  is  met  with  in  hundreds  generally  at  the 
lesser  part  of  the  intestinal  canal;  this  is  called  the 
Ascaris  vermicularis,  or  Oxyuiis. 

A  fourth  kind  is  met  with  occasionally,  viz.,  the 
Tapeworm  (Taenia). 

I  only  remember  one  instance  having  occurred  in  my 
practice  of  the  existence  of  this  species  of  worm.  The 
patient  was  a  black  man,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  passing 
portions  of  this  parasite  several  feet  in  length.  Although 
annoyed  by  the  complaint,  and  suffering  occasionally  from 
pain,  or  rather  uneasiness  in  the  bowels,  he  was  not  by 
any  means  in  bad  health. 

Hysterical  affections  are  not  of  a  nature  to  call  forth 
any  particular  remarks  as  pecuhar  to  this  coimtry.  As 
elsewhere,  they  chiefly  affect  females,  whose  sedentary 
habits  and  pensive  minds  predispose  to  the  disease,  and 
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are  perhaps  less  ascribable  to  dimate  than  to  moral  and 
physical  causes,  which  operate  with  equal  caprice  and 
peculiarities  in  other  lands. 

It  has  long  been  remarked  that  locked-jaw  is  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  warm  climates  than  in  cold. 
Whether  this  is  owing  to  mere  temperature,  which  is 
unlikely,  or  to  a  depression  of  the  nervous  system,  iiu 
capable  of  acting  regularly  ulider  conditions  of  initationy 
or  other  causes,  remain  imexplained.  Many  persons, 
after  exposure  to  a  current  of  cool  air,  or  to  checked 
transpiration,  have  become  attacked  with  stiffness  of  the 
limbs  and  body,  and  occasional  spasm,  called  idiopathic 
tetanus.  For  the  most  part  these  cases  readily  recover, 
and  are  very  amenable  to  treatment.  In  tetanus,  the 
result  of  injuries  or  wounds,  the  case  is  very  diflferent. 
The  spasms  are  intolerable  and  frequent,  the  rigidity 
incredible,  and  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  patients 
die,  but  often  from  neglect.  Horses  and  other  animals 
are  very  liable  to  be  attacked  with  this  disease,  and  with 
them  it  is  equally  fatal  as  with  man. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease,  unfortunately,  too 
common,  but  originates  altogether  in  the  habits  of 
individuals  suffering  from  it.  The  climate,  if  anything, 
is  favourable  to  the  modification  of  the  disease,  indeed,  it 
is  almost  incredible  the  number  of  attacks  to  which  some 
patients  have  been  subjected  without  being  carried  oflf  by 
the  violence  of  any.  The  causes  which  lead  to  this  un- 
happy  malady  are  intemperance,  irregularity,  and  ex- 
cesses. The  old  custom  of  the  colony  rendered  spirit 
drinking  unfortunately  too  common  ;  the  thirst  so  con- 
stant in  this  country  became  an  excuse  for  stimulating 
draughts.  The  habit  rapidly  acquired  was  not  readily 
relinquished,  and  in  the  end  the  bottle  became  as  ne- 
cessary to  the  victim  as  any  of  his  meals,  which  latter 
often  were  superseded  altogether  by  incessant  drinking. 
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No  country,  in  proportion,  could,  I  am  persuaded,  instance 
more  numerous  and  melancholy  cases  of  this  baneful 
disease  than  this.  In  former  times  it  was  still  more 
prevalent ;  at  present  there  are  some  hopes  of  its  decline, 
but  altogether  dependent  on  moral  causes.  It  is  the 
usual  death  of  the  unfortunate  and  disappointed.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  persons  who  have  been  defeated  in 
some  speculation,  ruined  by  some  change  in  fortune, 
cheated  by  some  false  friend,  or  otherwise  impoverished 
and  lowered  in  society,  have  unfortunately  sought  to 
drown  in  intemperance  the  cares  which  afflicted  them^ 
but  only  to  raise  up  evils  far  more  tormenting  than  those 
they  sought  to  shun.  The  young,  the  accomplished,  the 
intelligent,  the  beloved,  the  middle-aged,  the  old,  nay, 
the  delicate  female,  have  all  aflForded  to  the  colonists  the 
distressing  sight  of  human  nature  humbled  by  this  de- 
pravity. The  most  exalted  characters,  the  most  useful 
and  sacred  professions,  have  been  debased  by  this  insane 
propensity.  The  evil  formerly  spread  through  all  classes 
and  all  ranks,  originating  with,  and  most  conspicuous  in, 
the  European  (to  his  disgrace  recorded),  it  has  con- 
taminated the  simple  native,  infected  the  bondsman 
African  and  his  emancipated  descendants,  and  spread 
through  every  other  race  which  has  visited  this  land. 
The  bad  example  of  superiors  has  been  imitated  by 
those  dependent  on  them,  and  it  will  take  years  of  an 
opposite  line  of  conduct  to  overcome  the  impressions 
stamped  upon  the  public  character. 

Diseases  of  the  skin  are  rather  common,  but  are  seldom 
so  inveterate  and  aggravated  as  in  Europe.  Prickly  heat 
(Lichen  tropicus)  is  frequent  among  children  and  new 
comers,  but  is  generally  considered  to  have  a  salutary 
tendency. 

Boils  and  other  phlegmonous  inflammations  are  un 
fortunately  too  prevalent,  indeed  their  appearance  pre- 
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vails  at  times  almost  like  epidemics.  In  cliildren,  in  the 
strong  and  robust,  as  well  as  in  the  delicate  and  ill-fed, 
their  development  is  remarkable,  but  they  seldom  entail 
the  same  amount  of  constitutional  irritation  observable  in 
other  countries. 

Rose  (asdemitis)  is  an  inflammatory  affection  of  the 
absorbents  or  lymphatic  vessels,  which  frequently  attacks 
the  Creoles  and  others  of  this  colony.  It  occasions  pain, 
redness,  and  swelling  on  the  arms  or  legs,  and  occurs  like 
erysipelas  after  wounds,  bites,  or  other  injuries.  If 
neglected,  it  leads  to  the  development  of  that  formidable 
disorder  of  the  tropics  so  well  known  as  elephantiasis,  or 
Bucnemia  tropica,  which  entails  such  deformity  and 
suffering  to  individuals  subjected  to  its  invasion.  For 
further  particulars  I  take  the  liberty  of  referring  my 
readers  to  a  short  essay  on  the  subject  written  by  myself, 
and  published  in  the  Itancet*  of  1846. 

Leprosy  is  another  frightful  cutaneous  (constitutional) 
disease,  unfortunately  too  common  to  the  natives  ;  it  is 
rarely  known  to  attack  Europeans  or  the  white  in- 
habitants. The  victims  are  mostly  black  or  coloured 
persons  (for  whom  an  asylum  is  provided),  and  it  is 
astonishing  to  remark  the  apathy  and  indifference  (con- 
stitutional and  mental)  which  they  display  under  its 
terrible  invasion. 

Diseases  of  the  bowels  are  not  particularly  frequent  or 
severe,  considering  the  carelessness  and  irregularity  of 
living  among  the  inhabitants.  DiarrhcBas  occur  from 
change  of  seasons,  quality  of  food,  or  the  impure  water 
occasionally  drunk  by  the  lower  orders;  sometimes  a 
change  of  diet,  consequent  on  change  from  one  part  of 
the  colony  to  the  other,  induces  it;  now  and  then,  even 

♦  October  24lh  aud  November  7th,  1846. 
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in  the  city,  it  manifests  itself  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic 
of  a  few  weeks'  duration,  but  it  is  found  very  amenable 
to  treatment  and  soon  disappears. 

Dysentery  is  generally  considered  as  very  constant  and 
fatal  in  warm  climates.  In  many  such  places  perhaps 
this  is  the  case,  but  in  British  Guiana  it  is  not  particularly 
common  or  severe.  When  met  with  it  is  generally  in 
broken-down  subjects,  and  among  the  old  and  ill-fed,  or 
among  unhealthy  immigrants,  who  feed  on  garbage,  or 
indulge  too  freely  in  the  unripe  acid  fruits  of  the  country. 

Dry  belly-ache,  or  painter's  colic,  was  formerly  a  very 
prevalent  and  serious  disorder,  but  has  been  justly  traced 
to  the  then  common  practice  of  drinking  large  quantities 
of  sour  French  wines.  Since  that  habit  has  been  dis- 
continued there  is  less  of  this  disease  among  the  better 
classes,  while  its  appearance,  though  occasional  among 
the  inhabitants  generally,  is  readily  combated  by  judi- 
cious treatment.  I  have  heard  it  remarked  that  tobacco 
smokers  are  less  prone  to  its  attacks  than  those  who  do 
not  smoke,  and  my  own  observations  tend  to  confirm  the 
truth  of  the  remark. 

There  are  many  grave  and  important  diseases  from 
which  the  colonists  of  this  coimtry  are  altogether  exempt, 
and  numerous  others  from  which  they  are  more  or  less 
free.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  are  no  instances  in  this 
country  of  contagious  or  infectious  fevers  (except  the 
exanthemata,  viz.,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  measles,  &c.). 
The  endemic  and  epidemic  fevers  which  occur  are  not  of 
a  character  to  spread  by  contact  or  the  communication  of 
the  affected  person  with  others  in  ordinary  health. 
Again,  calculus,  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  has  never  been 
known  to  occur,  although  occasionally  slight  cases  of 
gravel  are  met  with  ;  neither  are  diseases  of  the  bladder 
common,  or  so  fatal  as  in  Europe. 
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Affections  of  the  kidneys  are  also  rare  ;  ^^  Morbus 
Brightii/'  that  disease  so  well  known  to  European  prac- 
titioners, is  by  no  means  common,  although  albuminous 
iirine  occasionally  occurs,  but  readily  yields  to  treat- 
ment, and  appears  chiefly  owing  to  some  irregularity  in 
the  digestive  organs.  Diabetes 'mellitus,  so  frequent  in 
England,  has  never  been  met  with  here  to  my  knowledge, 
although  noticed  in  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies. 
Neither  are  other  constitutional  diseases,  such  as  goitre, 
scrofula,  syphilitic  affections,  or  gout  so  serious  or  preva- 
lent as  in  colder  climates. 

Hydrophobia  is  unknown,  although  one  or  two  spuri- 
ous cases  have  been  rumoured  abroad  as  such  by  a  few 
persons.  In  spite  of  the  heat  of  the  climate,  dogs  are 
never  known  to  become  rabid,  although  subject  to  fits. 
Cases  of  aneurism,  malignant  tumours,  diseases  of  bones, 
and  the  various  complications  of  constitutional  and  here- 
ditary diseases,  are  by  no  means  so  common  as  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  epidemics  to  which  a  country  is  liable 
which  most  materially  influence  its  sanitary  condition. 
In  the  preceding  pages  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  chief  diseases  which  may  be  con. 
sidered  as  purely  local  and  peculiar  to  British  Guiana, 
and  of  most  frequent  occurrence.  Almost  every  country 
is,  or  has  been,  at  some  time  or  other,  visited  by  some 
fatal  sickness,  which  increases  the  ordinary  mortality  of 
the  district,  and  it  is  a  subject  admitting  of  considerable 
doubt  whether  this  land  has  been  more  marked  by  any 
such  casualties  than  other  portions  of  the  globe;  for  my 
own  part,  I  believe  that  it  has  not,  but  as  it  is  difficult  of 
proof  or  disproof,  the  inquiry  cannot  be  here  pursued. 

The  epidemics  which  visit  these  shores  are  remarkably 
few  in  number,  and,  with  the  exception  of  one,  are  not 
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particularly  fatal.  The  most  important  of  these  is  that 
species  of  fever  commonly  called  yellow  fever,  which 
has  appeared  in  this  colony  at  different  periods  from  its 
earliest  colonisation,  and  led  to  the  greatest  share  of  its 
mortality. 

As  far  as  my  researches  go,  it  has  prevailed  in  this 
colony  in  1763-4,  1819-20,  1837-44,  1851-3. 

It  is  essentially  different  in  its  character  to  the  ordinary 
types  of  fever  met  with  here,  but  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  has  never  proved  so  fatal  as  similar  epi- 
demics in  Cayenne,  Surinam,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia, 
Jamaica,  and  other  parts  of  the  West  Indies. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enlarge  either  upon  its 
history  or  nature,  the  more  especially  as  the  subject  has 
been  treated  lately  by  the  Colonial  Surgeon-General  of 
this  city,  Dr.  Blair,  to  whose  excellent  work  I  would 
refer  such  parties  as  may  be  desirous  of  further  information. 
It  is  by  no  means  an  endemic  disease  of  the  coimtry.  It 
arrives  and  departs  in  a  mysterious  manner.  It  has  never 
been  regarded  as  contagious  either  by  the  medical  prac- 
titioners or  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  It  is  espe- 
cially liable  to  attack  Europeans,  or  others  lately  arrived 
from  a  cold  climate.  It  rarely  attacks  Creoles,  or  those 
long  resident  here ;  the  black  population  are  singularly 
exempt  from  its  invasion.  When  present  it  is  chiefly 
confined  to  the  shipping,  and  to  persons  inhabiting  the 
waterside  districts  of  the  town ;  but  cases  present  them- 
selves, although  comparatively  few  in  number,  among 
persons  predisposed  to  its  invasion  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts. It  seldom  attacks  the  same  individual  twice. 
The  success  of  the  treatment  depends  chiefly  on  the 
promptitude  in  seeking  competent  medical  advice  in  the 
early  stage. 

Those  fatal   epidemics  which  so  often  ravage  other 
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countxies  are  here  imknown,  such  as  Asiatic  cholera, 
typhus  fever,  plague,  ophthalmia,  and  their  infinite 
varieties  and  complications. 

There  is  one  circumstance  coimected  with  the  subject 
of  epidemics  which  is  both  curious  and  deserving  of  no- 
tice, that  is,  the  marked  difference  which  characterises 
their  effects  on  the  several  races.  Thus,  yellow  fever 
attacks  only  Europeaiis  and  the  white  inhabitants  re- 
cently arrived,  whilst  the  coloured  and  black  races  are 
rarely  or  never  affected.  I  have  never  heard  of  an 
instance  of  a  black  Creole  dying  from  this  disease ;  and 
even  among  the  white  Creoles  its  effects  are  not  so  vio- 
lent.* Again,  when  small-pox  has  made  its  appearance, 
its  effects  were  more  severe  in  the  black  races  than  in 
the  white.  Measles,  when  prevalent  as  it  was  in  1847 
and  1848,  was  chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  confined  to  the 
coloured  and  black  races.  Influenza,  in  like  manner,  is 
apt  to  attack  the  various  races  in  different  degrees,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  scarlatina  and  hooping-cough. 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  while  some  epidemics 
exercise  a  marked  preference  for  one  race,  the  other  does 
not  suffer  in  the  same  proportion.  It  is  rarely  found 
that  the  same  epidemic  produces  the  same  results  in  the 
several  races.  The  symptoms  of  the  disease  will  of 
necessity  be  alike,  but  they  differ  widely  both  in  intensity 
and  in  degree.  As  all  parties  are  exposed  to  the  same 
source  of  infection,  whatever  that  may  be,  this  pecu- 
liarity in  the  epidemics  of  British  Guiana  can  be  accounted 


*  Since  the  above  was  written  another  fatal  epidemic  has  unfortunately  ylaited 
this  colony.  It  commenced  in  December,  1851.  During  the  preyalence  of  the 
present  epidemic  it  has  been  noticed  that  several  Creoles  and  others  long  resi- 
dent here  have  been  attacked,  but  the  cases  were  not  numerous.  Its  ravages 
were  chiefly  exhibited  among  the  new  comers  and  sailors.  A  peculiar  feature  of 
the  present  visitation  has  been  tlie  tendency  of  some  of  the  most  serious  symp- 
toms becoming  engrafted  upon  diseases  of  quite  another  nature  during  their 
last  stages. 
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for  in  no  other  way  than  by  the  existence  of  some  physio- 
logical difference  in  the  system. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting,  after  having  thus  gone 
over  some  of  the  principal  disorders  to  which  the  human 
frame  is  subject  in  this  colony,  to  state  the  views  enter- 
tained in  Captain  Tidloch's  "  Statistical  Report  on  the 
Sickness,  Mortality,  and  Invaliding  among  the  Troops 
in  the  West  Indies,"  and  to  see  how  the  state- 
ments I  have  made  are  borne  out  by  the  tables  he 
has  published.  The  following  table  drawn  up  by  him 
exhibits  at  a  glance  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  a 
body  of  troops  of  about  164,000,  for  a  period  of  20  years, 
and  gives  an  admirable  view  of  the  prevailing  diseases 
to  which  they  were  subjected  during  that  time: 


Fevew , 

Admissions. 

Deaths. 

Total  among 
whole  Force 
in  ao  Tears. 

per  1000  of 
mean  strength. 

Total  among 
whole  Force 
in  20  Tears. 

Annual  Ratio 
per  1000  of 

62,163 

13 

9,975 

1,946 

36,474 

2,447 

659 

4,202 

3,043 

17,708 

11,149 

4,327 

7,686 

559 

2,584 

717 

22 

421 
28 

49 

35 

204 

129 

50 

89 

6 

30 

3195 

1 

906 

161 

1795 
312 
180 

36.9 

10.4 
1.8 

20.7 
3.7 
2.1 

2.9 

Eraptire  Feren 

Diseases  of  Longs.... 

Lirer..... 

„          Stomach 

and  Bowels 

Diseases  of  Brain 

Dropsies.. 

Rheamatic  Afi^Mstions 
Venereal 

17^ 

6 
18 
60 

2 

4 

1 
144, 

• 

Abscesses  and  Ulcers 
Wounds  and  Injuries 
Punished 

Diseases  of  the  Eyes. 

„            Skin. 

All  oilier  Diseases.... 

Total 

164,935 

1903 

6803 

78.5 

We  cannot  but  notice  the    great  preponderance  of 
fevers,  with   a  mortality  between  3  and   4   per  cent. 
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This  class  of  disease  (says  Captain  TuUoch)  is  the  prin- 
ciple source  of  sickness  and  mortality  in  this  command, 
as  it  comprises  considerably  more  than  a  third  of  all  the 
admissions,  and  about  a  half  of  all  the  deaths,  compared 
with  the  same  disease ;  among  troops  in  the  coimtry  the 
admissions  are  ten  times,  and  the  deaths  twenty-five 
times  as  numerous.  Above  two-fifths  of  the  above  ad- 
missions were  from  intermittent  fever,  which,  however, 
rarely  proved  fatal,  and  was  chiefly  met  with  in  Demerara, 
Berbice,  and  Trinidad.  The  eruptive  fevers  are  here 
seen  to  be  very  rare,  one  death  alone  took  place  in  the 
twenty  years. 

The  ratio  of  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  is 
about  lOJ  per  1000,  or  little  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  force,  whilst  in  Great  Britain  it  is  said  to 
amount  among  the  troops  to  8^  per  1000.  Consump- 
tion was  found  to  be  very  fatal  among  the  troops,  the 
attacks  being  12  per  1000  annually,  whilst  in  Great 
Britain  it  amounted  to  about  6^  per  1000.*  The  islands 
in  this  respect  are  more  unfavourable  to  persons  predis- 
posed to,  or  suflfering  fi:om,  this  complaint,  than  British 
Guiana.  It  is  remarked  in  this  report  that  diseases  of 
the  liver  are  by  no  means  so  common  in  this  command 
as  in  the  tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
although  about  thrice  as  prevalent  as  among  troops  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  with  a  mortality  about  five  times 
as  high.  It  is  found  particularly  prevalent  and  fatal  in 
some  places,  as  in  Grenada. 

Diseases  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  a  very  fertile 
source  of  sickness  and  mortality  among  the  troops,  but 
this  by  no  means  applies  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  these 

*  Most  of  these  cases  of  oonsumption  did  not  certainly  originate  in  the  West 
Indies. 
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countries,  especially  of  Guiana ;  the  mortality  in  this  table 
is  upwards  of  forty  times  as  high  as  among  troops  at 
home. 

Under  diseases  of  the  brain  are  included  cases  of  de- 
lirium tremens,  which  constitutes  a  large  proportion  of 
the  mortality,  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions 
being  about  one  in  eight,  and  it  is  remarked  that  a  high 
temperature  has  not  been  found  to  increase  the  preva- 
lence or  mortality  of  this  class  of  diseases  in  any  marked 
degree.  The  proportion  of  admissions  and  deaths  from 
this  disease  is  about  eight  times  that  met  with  in  the 
troops  at  home ;  most  of  the  cases  are,  however,  from 
fever  in  men  with  broken  constitutions. 

It  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  by  this  report 
that  the  prevalence  and  virulence  of  venereal  diseases  is 
singularly  moderate,  and  can  be  attributed  to  no  other 
cause  than  that  the  climate  seems  unfavourable  to  the 
existence  and  propagation  of  this  disease.  This  state- 
ment perfectly  agrees  with  the  experience  of  the  civil 
medical  practitioner,  and  is  corroborated  by  the  oldest 
medical  returns. 

The  prevalence  and  mortality  of  other  diseases  is  so 
trifling  as  to  offer  nothing  worthy  of  remark,  so  that  even 
by  these  tables,  gathered  from  experience  among  troops, 
a  body  of  men  particularly  liable  to  disease,  it  is  found 
after  all  that  there  is  great  immunity  from  a  multitude 
of  complaints  which  obtain  in  other  climates. 

Referring  more  particularly  to  British  Guiana,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  mortality  among  the  troops  stationed 
throughout  the  country  during  the  last  twenty  years 
was  as  follows : 
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Whitb  Tboops. 

Black  Tboofb. 

Ratio  of  Deaths 

Batio  of  Deaths 

Yews. 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

per  1000  of 
mean  strength. 

Strength. 

Deaths. 

per  1000  of 
mean  strength. 

1817 

852 

55 

64 

415 

12 

29 

1818 

737 

20 

27 

122 

2 

16 

1819 

876 

64 

73 

129 

6 

47 

1820 

569 

91 

160 

no 

2 

18 

1821 

542 

118 

217 

131 

4 

31 

1822 

611 

47 

77 

184 

11 

60 

1828 

676 

35 

60 

175 

9 

51 

1824 

732 

86 

117 

188 

5 

27 

1825 

1,158 

109 

94 

75 

7 

93 

1826 

1,162 

110 

95 

74 

5 

68 

1827 

946 

187 

144 

132 

5 

38 

1828 

912 

122 

134 

170 

10 

59 

1829 

796 

47 

59 

216 

6 

28 

1830 

1,073 

88 

82 

208 

13 

63 

1831 

968 

107 

110 

210 

6 

29 

1832 

914 

81 

34 

190 

8 

42 

1833 

998 

55 

55 

180 

8 

44 

1834 

1,228 

65 

53 

189 

5 

26 

1835 

1,028 

62 

60 

156 

5 

32 

1836 

1,011 

36 

35 

146 

5 

34 

Total. 

17,689 

1485 

3300 

134 

Average. 

884 

74 

84 

165 

6.7 

40.6 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ratio  of  mortahty  among  the 
white  troops  was  about  twice  as  high  as  that  of  the 
black;  but,  after  all,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  not  very 
great,  being  for  the  white  troops  about  8  per  cent.,  a 
ratio  by  no  means  large,  if  we  consider  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  troops  have  been  generally  placed  in 
this  country.  Siurely  this  fact  alone  should  exonerate 
British  Guiana  from  the  stigma  attempted  to  be  cast  on 
it  of  its  being  an  unhealthy  swamp;  according  to  this 
report,  moreover,  it  is  expressly  stated  that  the  average 
of  mortality  per  annum  has  been  about  the  same  as 
throughout  the  whole  Windward  and  Leeward  command. 

In  Trinidad,  for  the  same  period,  the  mortality  of  the 
white  troops  was  about  10  per  cent.,  the  ratio  of  deaths 
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per  1000  of  mean  strength  being  on  an  average  for  tbe 
twenty  years  106.3. 

In  St.  Lucia  about  12  per  cent.,  or  122.8  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strength. 

In  Dominica  about  13  per  cent.,  or  137.4  deaths  per 
1000  of  mean  strength. 

In  Jamaica  about  12  or  13  per  cent,  or  121.3  deaths 
per  1000  of  mean  strength. 

The  mortality  among  the  black  troops  in  British 
Guiana  for  the  same  period  of  twenty  years  was,  as  we 
have  stated,  about  4  per  cent,  of  the  admissions,  or 
nearly  41  per  1000  of  the  mean  strength;  and  is  about 
the  same  as  that  throughout  the  islands — ^if  anjrthing,  less. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  fatal  diseases 
of  the  troops  in  British  Guiana: 


By  Feren 

Black  Tboops. 

Total  DMth*  in 
WYflan. 

Ratio  of  Deaths 
a  innaUy  per  IMO 
ofmflM^iaKDgth. 

TotiUDiatliain 
»Ymn. 

Batio  of  Death* 
aaniuJlj  per  1000 

1047 

112 

19 

157 
77 
22 
51 

59.S 
6.4 
1. 

8.9 
4.4 
1.2 
2.9 

28 
59 

1 

19 

11 

8 

8 

8.5 

17.9 

3 

5.8 
3.3 
2.4 
2.4 

DiMaiesofLiiDgs 

„      Stomach 

andBowelf 

DiseMes  of  Brain. 

Dropdes 

AU  other  difleaBOB. 

Total 

1485                    84.0           1 

184 

40.6 

1 

It  will  be  at  once  perceived  how  numerous  are  the 
deaths  from  fever,  and  how  small  the  proportion  of 
mortaUty  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  liver.  Another 
curious  fact  is  the  trifling  ratio  of  mortality  among  the 
black  troops  from  fevers,  and  the  large  ratio  of  deathi 
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from  diseases  of  the  lungs  compared  with  the  results 
among  the  white  troops  when  the  converse  obtains. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  mortality  from  fevers  was 
the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever,  which  appeared  at  some 
places  in  the  colony  from  the  year  1819  to  1828.  The 
mortality  during  tMs  period  was  sometimes  about  5  per 
cent,  of  the  fever  annually;  at  other  times  about  10  per 
cent,  of  the  deaths  from  fevers;  about  a  tenth  part  were 
caused  by  intermittent  fever.  The  mortality  classed 
under  diseases  of  the  brain  was  chiefly  owing  to  "  deli- 
rium tremens,"  the  result  of  intemperate  habits  rather 
than  the  effects  of  climate;  and  to  this  may  fairly  be 
ascribed  the  mortality  from  other  classes  of  disease,  since 
it  is  well  known  that  the  use  in  large  quantities  of 
ardent  spirits  impairs  the  constitution,  predisposes  it  to 
many  ailments,  and  renders  it  less  likely  to  resist  the 
attacks  of  any  grave  malady.  Unfortunately,  the  facili- 
ties afforded  in  this  colony  to  soldiers  of  obtaining  rum 
and  other  spirits  were  very  great ;  and  led  away  by  the 
fact  of  such  facilities,  by  the  absence  of  moral  restraint, 
and  by  the  thirst  peculiar  to  warm  climates,  many  have 
undoubtedly  succumbed  from  these  causes,  when,  per- 
haps, imder  other  circumstances,  they  might  have  escaped 
those  serious  disorders  ascribed  by  many  solely  to  the 
influence  of  climate.  There  were,  undoubtedly  (and 
still  are),  years  and  seasons  when  a  greater  degree  of 
sickness  prevailed ;  but  it  is  owing  rather  to  the  presence 
occasionally  of  severe  epidemics  (although  very  few  in 
number),  than  to  any  endemic  diseases,  that  anything 
approaching  to  a  high  mortality  among  Europeans  has 
been  observed. 

The  only  two  endemic  diseases  of  any  importance  in 
British  Guiana  are  intermittent  fevers  and  ulcers; 
neither  of  them  dangerous,  if  early  and  properly  treated. 
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It  is  the  popular  opinion,  and  has  already  been  alluded 
to  in  the  remarks  on  dimate,  that  the  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  several  months  of  the  year  are  very  different,  but 
that  a  certain  uniformity  obtains  for  the  several  seasons, 
which  has  been  gathered  from  experience,  and  has  given 
rise  to  the  following  doggrel,  but  metrical  adage : 

In  July  you  die, 
In  August  you  must, 
September  remember, 
October  all  over. 

These  four  months  are  proverbially  the  most  unhealthy, 
the  first  three  especially ;  and  hence  the  commencement 
of  the  long  dry  season  is  always  regarded  with  suspicion 
by  the  experienced.  It  is  more  particularly  when  the 
diy  or  wet  seasons  are  merging  one  into  the  other,  that 
a  greater  degree  of  sickness  obtains.  Thus,  after  the 
long  wet  season  commencing  in  May  and  ending  in  July 
or  August,  when  the  hot  sun  and  incipient  dry  weather 
begins,  it  is  remarkable  how  aggravated  the  cases  of 
fever  become,  and  how  much  more  numerous  are  other 
disorders.  When  the  dry  weather  is  fairly  established, 
this  gradually  declines  imtil  the  next  rains,  or  short  wet 
season,  when  the  sickness  revives  again,  but  not  to  any 
great  extent.  In  the  prolonged  and  very  wet  weather, 
the  amount  of  sickness  is  comparatively  trifling,  but  in- 
creases again  as  the  short  dry  season  is  ushered  in,  and  so 
on  for  other  years. 

This  opinion  is  borne  out  in  a  remarkable  manner  by 
the  following  table  from  Captain  Tulloch's  Report, 
showing  the  admissions  and  deaths  among  the  troops 
in  this  colony  during  nineteen  years,  and  clearly  esta- 
blishing the  unhealthy  character  of  the  autumnal 
months : 
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Jftnuary  19... 
Fehnmrr  19. 

March  19 

ApriU9 

May  U 

June  19  

July  19   

Augu«  19  ... 
Beplember  19 
Octoljer  19... 
November  19 
December   19 

Total  Ai>Mi»aioxiv 

Total  Deaths- 

^1 

^  . 

P 

l^ 

1 

■    -3 

^ 

3,367 
3,090 
1,902 
1,981 
2,417 
3,036 
4,148 
4,018 
3,401 
2,828 
2,476 

177 

183 
151 
135 
137 
167 
132 
128 

urn 

145 

lai 

120 

579 
486 
5U3 
564 
640 
590 
480 
444 
412 
400 
438 
490 

3,899 

3,936 
3,743 

3,601 

2,758 

3,174 

4,248 

4,720  * 

4,536  1 

4.006 

3,387 

3,086 

80           15 
71           U 
62           15 
,       48   1       25 
44   I        14 

Sh  !     16 

167    1        13 

i:.3  ■      18 

U5           10 

1        98           13 

51           22 

40  .        15 

2 

a 

4 

1 
2 

"i 

2 

3 
3 

97 

86 

81 

73 

59 

lOS 

180 

177 

155 

113 

7e 

67 

Totttl.              [  33,367 

170B 

e025  141,094 

1   1059   1      199           20      1267 

A  candid  exposition  of  its  sanitary  condition  having 
been  given,  it  is  hoped  that  if  we  cannot  claim  for  British 
Guiana  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of  salubrious  regions, 
some  good  will  be  effected  in  removing  from  the  popular 
mind  of  Europe  that  unfounded  prejudice  which  has  so 
long  stigmatised  it,  and  rendered  the  reputation  of  these 
shores  so  unfavourable  in  respect  to  climate.  Precon- 
ceived opinions,  like  deep-rooted  weeds,  require  patient 
and  frequent  extermination.  "He  whose  assent  goes 
beyond  his  evidence,"  writes  Locke  on  the  conduct  of 
the  understanding,  "  owes  this  excess  of  his  adherence 
only  to  prejudice,  and  does,  in  eflfect,  own  it  when  he 
refuses  to  hear  what  is  offered  against  it,  declaring  thereby 
that  it  is  not  evidence  he  seeks,  but  the  quiet  enjoyment 
of  the  opinion  he  is  fond  of,  with  a  forward  condemnation 
of  all  that  may  stand  in  opposition  to  it,  unheard  and 
unexamined,  which,  what  is  it  but  prejudice  ?" 

In  spite  of  the  assertions  made  in  many  books  giving 
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rise  to  the  unfavourable  impressions  left  on  the  public 
mind  with  respect  to  the  insalubrity  of  these  regions^  and 
admitting  the  great  prevalence  of  fevers,  some  of  them 
of  a  dangerous  nature,  what  is,  after  all,  the  actual  mor- 
tality compared  with  other  nations?  The  diseases  to 
which  Europeans  and  others  are  subject  have  been  fairly 
stated,  and  a  slight  analysis  made  of  the  valuable  sta- 
tistical information  contained  in  Captain  TuUoch's  Report, 
by  which  it  would  appear  that  the  mortality  among  the 
troops  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  was  less  than  that  in 
Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Dominica;  and  was 
about  equal  to  that  of  the  average  of  the  whole  com- 
mand. It  is  shown  by  the  following  table  that  if  fever 
is  excepted,  the  disposition  to,  or  mortality  fi'om,  all 
other  diseases  is  less  in  British  Guiana  than  in  any  of 
the  other  settlements  for  both  the  white  and  black  troops. 
Annual  ratio  of  mortality  per  1000  of  white  troops 
serving  in  Windward  and  Leeward  command  (deaths 
from  fever  excepted) : 

Mortalitj  in  Britiih  Gviana.  Ayerage  of  whole  command. 

24.8  41.6 

Ditto  for  Black  Troops. 
32.1  32.9 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  ratio  of  mortality  among  the 
slave  population  of  all  ages  in  the  West  India  colonies 
from  the  years  1816  to  1832,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
average  annual  deaths  to  1000  living  were  in  Demerara 
and  Essequebo  30  per  1000,  or  3  per  cent.,  and  in  Berbice 
31  per  1000,  little  more  than  3  per  cent.,  being  ex- 
ceeded by  four  of  these  colonies,  viz.,  Tobago,  Granada, 
St.  Vincent's,  and  Dominica;  equalled  by  three,  viz., 
Montserrat,  Trinidad,  and  St.  Lucia;  and  inferior  to  five, 
viz.,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher's, 
and  Nevis. 
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The  following  table,  exemplified  from  Captain  Tul- 
loch's  Abstract  of  Statistical  Tables,  and  published  by 
Mr.  Porter,  under  the  authority  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
gives  further  information  on  this  subject: 


Annual  Ayerage  per  oentage  of  Mortality. 

Trinidad 

, 

.    3  percent. 

Tobago 

,           , 

.      .    4.2 

19 

Demerara  and  Esseqnebo 

.    3 

n 

Berbioe 

.       .     3.1 

>» 

.     2.5 

>» 

Granada 

.       .     3.3 

» 

St.  Vincent 

.     3.1 

if 

Barbadoes     . 

.       .     2.8 

>> 

St.  Luda 

.     3 

n 

Dominica 

.       .     3.2 

w 

Antigua 

St.  Christopher 

.     2.7 

)* 

.       .     2.8 

»» 

Montserrat 

.     3 

»> 

Nevis 

.       .     2.5 

i> 

But  independently  of  the  West  Indies,  if  one  com- 
pares the  mortality  of  British  Guiana  with  that  of  Eu- 
ropean countries,  the  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  this 
colony.  "Demerara  (writes  Montgomery  Martin)  has 
been  cited  as  one  of  the  strongest  instances  of  a  dele- 
terious atmosphere,  particularly  among  our  West  India 
colonies,  but  when  we  come  to  examine  facts,  it  turns 
out  otherwise ;  the  range  of  mortality  even  among  the 
labouring  slave  populatioa  is  about  one  in  37  to  40,  but 
in  London  and  France  it  is  equal,  as  regards  the  whole 
population,  rich  and  poor,  and  in  other  countries  it  is 
even  more." 

The  following  table  is  deduced  from  his  remarks : 


Paris 

Berlin 

Madrid 

Rome 

Amsterdam 

Vienna 

Naples 

Wirtemberg 

Nice 


Annual  Ayerage  per  centage  of  Mortality. 
.    3.1  percent. 
.      .    3 
•  .  .3.4        „ 

.       .     4 

.     4.2        „ 
.       .    4.75      „ 
.     3 

•     3  >» 

.     3  „ 


But  we  have  still  further  evidence  to  adduce  on  this 
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subject  From  an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Factory  Bill  it 
appears  that  in  a  number  of  10,000  deaths  in  several 
places  of  England  the  duration  of  life  was  less  than  in 
the  colony  of  Demerara,  as  shown  by  the  following  table : 

TABLK  SHOWnrO  PBOPOBTIONATB  AGES  OF  DEATH  IN  A  OITBN  NUMBER  OF  CASES. 


iKMMlity. 

Died  tinder  20. 

Under  40. 

Lived  to  40  and 
upwards. 

4580 
3756 
6083 
6213 
6113 
2749 

6111 
5031 
7462 
7441 
7459 
.    4788 

3889 
4969 
2538 
2559 
2541 
5212 

Rutland.. T...... 

Preston 

Leeds 

Bolton 

Demerara 

Again,  from  the  tables  published  by  the  late  indefati- 
gable Commissary  of  Population  of  British  Guiana,  Mr. 
Hadfield,  in  1847,  showing  a  statement  of  the  mortality 
in  the  city  of  Georgetown  during  the  nine  years  ending 
with  1846  (than  which  period  none  other  has  been  more 
unhealthy),  it  would  appear  that  the  ratio  of  mortality 
was  3.54  per  cent.,  or  354  in  10,000,  which,  considering 
the  prevalence  for  some  time  of  yellow  fever  and  other 
epidemics,  and  the  importation  of  a  large  number  of  un- 
healthy immigrants  from  India,  Africa,  and  Madeira, 
many  of  whom  died  in  the  Georgetown  Hospital,  and 
swelled  the  list  of  mortality,  does  not  contrast  very  unfa- 
vourably with  many  other  countries  and  places  (usually 
considered  very  healthy). 

Centesimal  Proportion  of  Deaths  to  the  Population  in 
London  ....    2.56 


Birmingham 

.      .    2.70 

Sheffield 

.    3.00 

Bristol 

.      .    3.12 

Manchester 

.    3.33 

Liverpool    . 

.       .     3.80 

England 

.     2.20 

France 

.       .     2.39 

Prussia 

.     2.66 

Austria 

.       .     2.99 

Russia 

.     3.59 

Georgetown, 

Demerara 

.       .     3.54 
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We  have  in  this  last  table  contrasted  the  mortality  of 
the  capital  of  British  Guiana  with  both  town  and 
country  of  other  nations,  which  is  scarcely  fsdr,  for  if  we 
included  the  average  mortality  of  the  whole  population 
of  this  land,  it  is  probable  ihsA  it  would  be  under  3  per 
cent.,  and  about  equal  that  of  the  other  parts  of  the 
world  alluded  to,  from  all  which  it  would  appear  that 
before  people  of  other  countries  condemn  foreign  posses- 
sions as  unwholesome  spots  and  charnel-houses,  it  would 
be  better  for  them  to  examine  more  closely  their  own  re- 
cords, and  ascertain  whether  the  annals  of  Ireland,  parts 
of  Scotland,  and  many  places  in  England,  have  not  more 
terrible  disclosures  to  make  as  regards  mortality  than  the 
West  Indies  and  this  colony  in  particular. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ouTLnrxs  or  rxuoioub  hibtort — thb  mobatiam  xibsions  in  ouiama  r&oM 

1735  TO  1810  —  THB  LONDON  MI88IONABIBS ;  THBIB  BBCBFTION  BT  THB  NB- 
OROBS-^THB  MI88IONABIB8  TO  THB  INDIANS — THB  BNGLIBH  GHUBCH  B8TABLUH- 
IIENT8;  THBIS  PBOGBB88  AND  BB817LT8 — DIYI8I0N  OV  THB  COLONY  INTO 
PABI8HBB  —  B8TABLI8H1IBNT  OF  AN  ABCHDBAGONBT  AND  DI0CB8B  —  EFI8GO- 
PALIAN  OHUBOH  B8TABLI8HMBNT8— SCOTCH  CHUBOH— DUTCH  CHUBCH— BOMAN 
CATHOLIC  B0CLB8IASTICAL  BSTABLISHMBNTS— INDBFBNDBNT  CONOBBOATIONAL 
DI88BHTBBS  —  WE8LBTAN8;  THBIB  CHAPBL8  AND  NUMBERS  —  LONDON  HI8- 
SIONABIBS. 

In  the  course  of  the  preceding  pages  occasional  notice  has 
been  taken  of  the  most  important  events  connected  with 
the  labours  of  missionaries  and  the  religious  progress  of 
the  colony.  Little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  stated  under 
this  head.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  missions,*  the  pre- 
sent condition  of  the  religious  denominations,  and  some 
aocoimt  of  the  existing  ecclesiastical  establishments  will 
comprise  all  the  information  necessary  to  be  laid  before 
the  reader. 

The  missions  to  Dutch  Guiana,  comprising  the  colonies 
of  Surinam,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequebo,  were  un- 
dertaken in  1735,  after  several  consultations  held  by  the 

*  The  accoont  given  in  this  chapter  of  the  Miflsions  of  the  Morayian  Sodetj 
to  Dutch  Guiana  is  extracted  Arom  Historical  Sketches  of  the  Missions  of  the 
United  Brethren  for  Propagating  the  Qospel,  hy  John  Hohnes,  compiled  from 
Histories  of  Missions  by  Crantz,  Joskiel,  Latrobe,  and  Rister,  and  from  the  pe- 
riodical Accounts  of  Hussions,  &c. 
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Directors  of  the  Dutch  Trading  Company  of  Surinam, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Spangenberg,  an  intelligent,  active, 
and  influential  member  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren. 

The  first  step  was  to  send  out  three  of  the  brethren  to 
Surinam  to  inquire  on  the  spot  into  the  best  mode  of  es- 
tablishing missions.  After  their  return  to  Europe,  at  the 
request  of  a  gentleman  of  Amsterdam,  a  mission,  consist- 
ing of  two  brethren,  was  sent  to  his  estate  in  Kio  Berbice, 
and  arrived  there  in  1738.  Circumstances  soon  induced 
them  to  remove  to  a  distance  of  100  miles  up  the  river, 
to  a  place  which  they  called  Pilgerhut,  from  which  spot 
they  began  to  visit  the  Indians,  and  "  soon  gained  the 
love  and  confidence  of  these  good-natured  savages." 

In  1739  another  brother  and  his  wife  joined  them, 
and  in  ten  years  after  they  had  a  similar  addition  to  their 
society.  The  Indians,  at  their  first  approach,  would 
often  fly  with  their  wives  and  children.  They  were  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  local  govern- 
ment, who,  far  firom  aiding  them  in  their  benevolent  in- 
tentions, misunderstood  their  motives,  and  often  misrepre- 
sented their  designs.  Many  of  the  Indians  were  led  to 
believe  that  the  missionaries  came  to  make  them  slaves. 
The  Dutch  planters  circulated  rumours  to  raise  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  natives,  who  were  too  credulous  not  to  be- 
lieve in  them. 

The  Moravian  missionaries  were  in  no  way  assisted  by 
the  local  legislature. 

The  Moravians,  as  well  as  the  earliest  Spanish  padres, 
acted  towards  the  Indians  as  teachers,  magistrates,  arti- 
zans,  and  doctors.  In  Berbice  and  Surinam  they  were 
well  received  by  the  natives,  but  were  occasionally  per- 
secuted by  the  bush  negroes,  who  destroyed  several 
valuable  lives. 

In  1739  a  mission  was  sent  to  Surinam,  consisting  of 
five  persons,  and  increased  the  following  year  by  two 
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more,  who,  after  some  time,  established  themselves  in  the 
Cotteka  river,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
Indians,  but  this  settlement  was  abandoned  in  1745,  and 
two  of  the  missionaries  moved  to  Pilgerhut,  while  about 
the  same  time  two  brethren  and  their  wives  arrived  there 
from  Europe.  They  now  made  frequent  visits  among 
the  Indians,  travelling  a  circuit  of  800  miles  through 
a  vast  wilderness.  These  journeys  were  attended  with 
the  usual  difficulties  and  dangers.  About  this  time,  as- 
sisted by  a  mulatto  boy,  who  had  been  made  a  present 
to  them  by  a  planter  in  Berbice,  and  who  understood  the 
Arawak  language,  they  composed  a  concise  narrative  of 
the  Ufe  and  sufferings  of  Christ  in  the  Arawak  language. 
This  tract  they  took  with  them,  reading  it  to  the  Indians, 
and  expatiating  upon  it.  In  1747,  after  a  residence  of 
nearly  nine  years,  they  had  the  satisfaction  to  perceive, 
"  That  the  Divine  Spirit  was  exciting  a  real  hunger  after 
the  word  of  God  among  the  Arawaks." 

In  1748  the  first  Indian  was  admitted  to  baptism. 
After  this  scarcely  a  week  passed  in  which  the  rite  was 
not  administered  to  one  or  more,  and  by  the  end  of  June 
the  converts  amounted  to  39.  Many  of  these  now  settled 
dose  to  the  missionaries,  and  by  the  end  of  this  year  80 
Indians,  including  children,  lived  in  the  settlement.  About 
this  time  the  directors  of  the  missions  in  Europe  had  re- 
solved to  appoint  a  man  of  learning  to  superintend  the 
establishment  at  Pilgerhut.  They  selected  Theos  Schu- 
man,  who  arrived  in  1748,  and  who,  in  one  year,  acquired 
such  a  proficiency  in  the  language  of  the  natives  that  he 
could  converse  with  them,  and  translate  the  Scriptures  in 
their  dialect. 

In  the  beginning  of  1750,  a  deputation  of  eleven 
savages  arrived  at  Pilgerhut  firom  the  Spanish  possession 
on  the  Orinoco.  These  people  had  been  visited  by  one 
of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  his  discourse  had  made  such 
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an  impression  upon  their  minds,  that  they  now  came  to 
hear  the  great  word  from  the  missionaries  themselves, 
This  embassy  led  to  the  result  that  in  the  sequel  several 
pagans  from  that  territory  settled  at  Pilgerhut,  and  em- 
braced the  Gospel.  A  visit  made  by  some  of  the  converts 
to  their  relations  on  the  Corentyn  was  followed  by  con- 
sequences equally  pleasing,  and  before  the  end  of  the 
year  several  companies  of  fifteen  or  twenty  persons  came 
from  those  parts  to  settle  at  Pilgerhut,  so  that  without 
reckoning  those  who  occasionally  visited  them,  there 
were  then  three  hundred  belonging  to  their  congregation, 
of  whom  about  two  hundred  lived  in  the  settlement. 

Great  difficulties  were  now  thrown  in  the  way  of  the 
missionaries  by  the  Colonial  Government,  and  some  mis- 
sionaries who  arrived  in  1751  having  scruples  of  con- 
science, declined  taking  the  oath  to  the  Government, 
and  were  obliged  to  return  to  Europe.  Previously  to 
this,  the  Government  had  been  satisfied  with  the  simple 
affirmation  of  the  missionaries.  For  several  years  no 
further  impediments  were  thrown  in  their  way.  "  The 
visits  from  distant  regions  still  continued,  and  through 
them  the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  was  widely  diffiised. 
Many  more  took  up  their  residence  at  Pilgerhut,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  rudest  and  most  ferocious  tribes, 
considered,  even  by  the  Arawaks,  as  the  greatest  bar- 
barians; for  they  feasted  upon  the  flesh  of  those  whom 
they  killed  in  war;  but  the  word  of  God  turned  those 
tigers  in  human  shape,  and  changed  their  ferocity  into 
the  meekness  of  the  lamb.*' 

Another  circumstance  which  greatly  promoted  the 
prosperity  of  the  mission  was,  that  several  of  the  converts 
were  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  to  assist  in  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel ;  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1756, 
they  had  baptised  367  persons,  of  whom  48  had  died, 
and  at  this  time  there  lived  at  Pilgerhut  233  persons, 
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besides  children,  and  reckoning  those  who  resided  in 
the  neighbourhood,  the  whole  number  amounted  to 
upwards  of  300. 

In  1759,  they  were  visited  by  an  epidemic  disease, 
which  carried  oflf  forty  of  the  Christian  Indians,  and  had 
the  unhappy  effect  of  causing  many  of  the  others  to  leave 
the  settlement,  the  opponents  of  the  missionaries  having 
represented  such  calamities  as  the  punishment  of  an 
offended  spirit.  The  same  epidemic,  however,  unfortu- 
nately also  carried  off  the  governor  of  the  colony,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  the  Dutch  colonists.  These  circum- 
stances, together  with  a  scarcity  of  provisions  which 
simultaneously  occurred,  produced  quite  a  panic  through- 
out the  whole  community. 

In  1760,  Missionary  Schuman  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Europe,  and  died  in  less  than  six:  months  after,  and  two 
active  young  brethren  who  had  come  out  with  him  also 
died  in  a  few  weeks  after.  The  epidemic  and  famine 
still  raged  with  unmitigated  violence,  and  in  consequence 
of  these  calamities  Pilgerhut  was  almost  deserted,  and  at 
the  end  of  1762  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  twenty- 
two  in  number.  In  1763,  in  consequence  of  the  fearful 
revolt  of  the  negroes  in  Berbice,  and  hearing  that  the 
insurgents  were  within  a  few  miles  of  the  settlement,  the 
missionaries  resolved  to  proceed  without  loss  of  time  to 
Demerara.  They  effected  their  escape  in  two  companies, 
and  proceeded  thither;  where  they  met  with  a  kind  and 
hospitable  reception  from  the  inhabitants.  The  Christian 
Indians  who  came  with  them  likewise  found  here  the 
needful  means  of  support. 

Thus  terminated  the  once  flourishing  "  Mission  in  the 
Eio  Berbice,"  some  of  the  missionaries  returned  to  Europe, 
two,  Cleman  and  Vester,  who  remained  at  Demerara, 
terminated  here  their  earthly  career  shortly  after.  From 
the  abandonment  of  the  settlement  on  the  river  Cottaka 
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in  1745,  no  attempt  was  made  to  renew  the  missions  in 
that  colony  until  the  year  1756,  when  two  married 
brethren  and  five  others,  unmarried,  were  sent  out  to 
commence  two  settlements,  one  on  the  river  Corentyn, 
and  the  other  on  the  Saramaca.  In  the  spring  of  1757, 
they  began  to  build  and  plant  at  a  place  called  Sharon, 
on  the  Saramaca.  Amongst  the  first  Indians  that  joined 
them  were  some  fi:om  Pilgerhut,  and  many  of  the  Caribee 
tribe  came  to  visit  them,  several  of  whom  took  up  their 
abode  at  Sharon,  or  settled  in  its  neighbourhood. 

The  jealousy  of  the  bush  negroes  was  exxjited  by  the 
settlement  of  the  Indians  here,  and  on  the  25th  of 
January,  1761,  they  made  an  attack  on  the  mission, 
killed  three  Indians,  and  took  eleven  prisoners  ;  they 
also  wounded  two  of  the  missionaries  and  set  fire  to  the 
premises.  The  missionaries  with  some  difficulty  escaped 
to  Paramaribo.  They  afterwards  returned  to  this  station, 
but  having  lost  four  of  their  number  within  a  very  short 
time,  and  the  fear  of  the  bush  negroes  deterring  the 
Indians  from  settling  there,  these  and  other  circumstances 
led  to  the  final  relinquishment  of  this  station  in  1779. 
The  settlement  in  Corentyn,  which  had  also  been  com- 
menced in  1757  by  one  individual,  Mr.  Dachne,  made 
little  progress  for  two  years,  when  three  other  mis- 
sionaries arrived.  They  built  a  church  and  dwelling- 
house,  and  laid  out  plantations,  calling  the  place 
"Ephraim."  It  was  whilst  Mr.  Dachne  lived  alone, 
exposed  to  attacks  from  bush  negroes  and  wild  Indians, 
who  were  imacquainted  with  his  pious  object,  that  the 
following  singular  circumstance  occurred.  After  having 
suffered  fi'om  the  want  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life, 
he  was  at  length  attacked  with  fever,  and  laid  in  his  hut, 
without  friend  or  assistant,  surrounded  with  wild  beasts 
and  venomous  reptiles.  Being  one  evening  attacked  with 
a  paroxysm  of  fever,  he  resolved  to  go  into  his  hut  and 
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lie  down  in  his  hammock.  Just,  however,  as  he  entered 
the  door  he  beheld  a  serpent  descending  from  the  roof 
upon  him.  In  the  scuffle  which  ensued  the  snake  bit 
him  in  three  different  places;  and,  pursuing  him  closely, 
twined  itself  several  times  round  his  head  and  body. 
Expecting  now  to  be  bitten  or  strangled  to  death,  and' 
being  afraid  that  his  brethren  should  suspect  the  Indians 
had  murdered  him,  he,  with  singular  presence  of  mind, 
wrote  with  chalk  on  the  table,  "  A  serpent  has  killed 
me."  Suddenly,  however,  the  promise  of  the  Saviour 
darted  into  his  mind,  "  They  shall  take  up  serpents  and 
shall  not  be  hurt."  Encouraged  by  this  recollection,  he 
seized  the  reptile  with  great  resolution,  tore  it  from  his 
body,  and  flung  it  violently  out  of  the  hut. 

The  settlement  at  Ephraim  was  disturbed  by  the  re- 
belUon  of  the  negroes  in  1763,  and  retired  to  Para- 
maribo, but  in  1764  they  returned,  and  finding  their 
dwelling  nearly  in  ruins,  and  considering  the  situation 
unhealthy,  they  removed  higher  up  the  river,  and  called 
the  new  settlement  "  Hope." 

The  congregation  at  Hope  continued  for  several  years 
in  a  pleasing  course,  and  at  the  close  of  1783  the 
number  of  Christian  Indians  belonging  to  the  settlement 
amounted  to  167  persons.  During  subsequent  years  the 
prospect  became  discouraging,  the  missionaries  complained 
of  the  roving  disposition  of  the  Indians  being  a  great  im- 
pediment to  their  improvement,  and  that  many  who  had 
given  promise  of  better  fruits  lost  the  little  they  had 
obtained;  and,  besides,  the  small-pox  and  other  epidemic 
diseases  committed  great  havoc,  especially  among  the 
Arawaks.  This  was  the  state  of  things  in  1789  at  the 
Ilope,  when  J.  J.  G.  Fischer  arrived  there  ;  he  is  de- 
scribed as  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  mission,  being 
endowed  with  a  vigorous  constitution  and  an  active  and 
enterprising  mind,  improved  by  study.     In  a  few  months 
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he  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Arrawak  language 
as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it.  He  commenced  a  school 
for  the  children,  and  in  a  few  weeks  had  thirty  scholars. 
This  settlement  again  assumed  a  flourishing  aspect,  which 
continued  up  to  the  year  1796.  During  the  years  1797 
and  1798  the  mission  had  to  encoimter  various  diflSculties. 
A  scarcity  Uttle  short  of  famine  prevailed,  and  an  epidemic 
disease  carried  off  great  numbers  of  the  Indians.  In  the 
latter  year  Mr.  Fischer  was  ordered  by  the  Surinam  Go- 
vernment to  leave  the  Hope,  and  this  was  considered  a 
severe  blow  to  the  mission.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
continued,  however,  to  increase  considerably,  and  at  the 
close  of  1799  it  amounted  to  nearly  300  ;  but  from  this 
period  it  began  to  decrease,  and  in  1804  was  reduced  to 
146.  In  August,  1806,  Hope  was  visited  by  a  dreadful 
c&lamity,  all  the  buildings  being  burned  down,  and  in  two 
years  after  the  brethren  quitted  the  settlement.  Very 
many  of  the  Christian  Indians  had  been  carried  off  by 
another  epidemic,  the  remainder  were  dispersed,  and  a 
spirit  of  resistance  and  enmity  to  the  Gospel  became  pre- 
dominant. In  1812  the  mission  on  the  Corentyn  was 
revived  by  the  arrival  of  two  missionaries.  By  accounts 
dated  April,  1817,  it  appears  that  the  missionaries  had 
left  the  Corentyn  and  removed  to  the  river  Nikery,  "  there 
to  preach  the  Gospel  to  the  negroes  in  the  neighbouring 
plantations." 

During  the  above  period  the  brethren,  at  the  request 
of  the  Surinam  Government,  had  sent  a  mission  in  the 
year  1766  to  the  bush  negroes,  consisting  at  first  of  three 
persons,  but  afl;erward8  several  were  added  to  their 
numbers.  They  described  the  diflSculties  and  dangers 
they  had  to  encounter  among  these  people  in  very  lively 
colours,  and  the  loss  of  life  among  the  missionaries  was 
very  great.  Up  to  the  year  1780  they  had  only  con- 
verted seven  men,  one  of  them  a  chief,  who  by  his  kind- 
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ness  protected  them  from  danger,  and  facilitated  their 
labours.  From  this  time  forwards  their  labours  were 
attended  with  better  success ;  and  up  to  the  end  of  the 
century,  fifty-nine  of  the  bush  negroes  had  been  baptised. 
In  1810,  however,  dark  and  heavy  clouds  arose  in  that 
quarter,  and  the  missionaries  remarked,  "  if  ever  the 
power  of  Satan  was  anywhere  manifest,  it  is  among  the 
free,  or  bush  negroes.'*  Shortly  after  this  the  mission 
was  abandoned,  at  least  for  a  time. 

The  society  had  also  established  a  mission  in  Para- 
maribo, and  one  on  the  CornewyTi  river,  which  are 
described  as  being  attended  with  considerable  success 
among  the  slaves. 

The  history  from  which  I  have  derived  these  details 
concludes  with  a  summary  of  the  number  of  missionaries 
employed,  and  of  the  heathen  brethren  converted  by 
their  means,  from  the  beginning  of  the  mission  in  this 
country  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
comprising  a  term  of  sixty-five  years.  During  this 
period,  159  brethren  and  sisters  had  served  in  the 
mission,  seventy-five  of  whom  had  departed  this  life  in 
the  country,  sixty-three  had  returned  to  Europe,  and 
twenty-one  were  still  actively  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Lord  on  the  difierent  stations  in  Guiana.  During 
this  period  there  had  been  baptised  by  them  855  Indians, 
fifty-nine  free  negroes,  and  731  negro  slaves  and  mu- 
lattoes,  making  a  total  of  1645  persons.  Of  this  number, 
668  died  in  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  594  were  still  living 
and  enjoying  the  instruction  of  the  missionaries,  and  the 
remaining  393  had  forsaken  the  fellowship  of  the 
believers. 

Thus  terminated  the  laudable  efforts  of  the  Moravian 
missionaries  in  British  Guiana;  it  would  appear  from 
this  statement  that  their  labours  were  chiefly  confined  to 
Berbice  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  that,  excepting  an 
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occasional  visit  to  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  no  religious 
settlement  had  been  effected  in  either  of  these  districts ; 
after  all,  the  native  Indian  afforded  but  poor  encourage- 
ment in  the  arduous  task  of  Christianisation.  The  apathy 
of  indolence,  the  prejudice  of  superstition,  rendered  him 
diflScult  to  be  convinced.  It  is  very  interesting  to  remark, 
therefore,  the  progress  which  the  above  review  exhibits 
of  the  beneficial  influence  of  the  missionaries ;  and  when 
we  are  told  of  the  diflSculties  raised  by  the  local  govern- 
ment, of  the  danger  incurred  from  the  assaults  of  the 
bush  negroes,  and  of  the  frequent  epidemics  and  scarcity 
of  food  which  so  commonly  occurred,  we  are  the  more 
surprised  at  their  patience  and  perseverance.  Their 
simple  manners  and  unostentatious  habits  made  a  lasting 
impression  on  the  Indian  mind,  and  rendered  future 
efforts  to  preach  the  Gospel  more  acceptable  and  appre- 
ciated. The  misfortunes  and  mortality  of  the  mission 
have  signalised  the  members  as  martyrs,  and  the  wonder- 
ful and  almost  incredible  dangers  through  which  many 
of  the  survivors  passed  has  cast  an  air  of  melancholy 
romance  over  their  short  but  eventful  history.  They 
were  the  first  labourers  in  this  field  of  Christian  culture. 
In*  1808,  as  has  been  already  stated,  the  London 
Missionary  Society  sent  out  some  of  its  members  to 
undertake  the  unpromising  task  of  instiiicting  the  negro 
slaves  in  religion.  Gladly  were  they  received  by  the 
oppressed  children  of  Africa,  and  eagerly  were  their 
doctrines  listened  to  and  sought  after ;  but,  as  we  have 
also  seen,  their  conduct  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by 
the  colonists,  and  feelings  of  opposition  and  enmity  en- 
gendered between  them.  .  The  promptitude  with  which 
the  untutored  slaves  placed  themselves  under  the  guidance 
and  instruction  of  these  missionaries  is  a  remarkable  in- 
cident in  their  history.  It  was  the  first  time  the  white 
man  had  associated  on  terms  of  equality  with  them; 
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their  '^  amour  propre"  was  flattered  by  the  unexpected 
distinction,  and  as  they  soon  perceived  sjonptoms  of 
alienation  between  the  planters  and  the  missionaries,  they 
naturally  enough  ranged  themselves  in  the  lists  of  the 
latter.  A  religious  spirit  was  rapidly  raised  up  among 
them;  large  congregations  in  every  district  attested  to 
the  industry  and  zeal  of  the  preachers,  and  the  peculiarly 
austere  and  formal  creed  of  these  apostles  of  the  Saviour 
was  stamped  indelibly  upon  the  negro  mind,  to  continue 
unchanged  for  yeai-s.  A  solemn,  demure,  and  punctilious 
demeanour  characterised  their  conduct  in  the  chapel, 
and  they  listened  with  unwearied  assiduity  to  the  lan- 
guage of  a  doctrine  so  new  to  them.  They  found  a 
refuge  from  their  miseries  in  accepting  the  glad  oflfers  of 
salvation  which  were  freely  held  forth  to  them;  they 
soon  learnt  how  opposed  to  such  a  rehgion  was  the 
character  and  conduct  of  many  of  the  planters,  and  en- 
deavoured, by  their  expressions  and  profession,  to  show 
to  their  masters  how  willingly  they  received  the  grace 
which  was  rejected  by  the  others. 

There  was  much  in  the  negro  character  which  asso- 
ciated them  with  religion;  a  consciousness  of  weakness 
and  helplessness  led  them  to  cling  to  the  assistance 
afforded  by  Christianity;  a  devotional  and  affectionate 
disposition  rendered  them  open  to  the  conciliation  and 
love  of  the  Gospel ;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  a  thirst  for 
knowledge  and  a  desire  for  improvement  stimulated 
them  to  persevere  in  the  only  path  of  instruction  open  to 
them ;  but  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  were  sadly 
deficient  in  the  practical  tendency  of  the  religion  which 
they  professed.  Belief,  worship,  and  praise  were  readily 
conceded  by  them ;  but  when  the  hour  arrived  to  apply 
the  principles  of  godliness  to  the  circumstances  of  life, 
they  either  mistook  or  abused  the  occasion.  They  would 
walk  for  miles  through  all  weathers  to  attend  the  chapel, 

l2 
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they  would  devote  hours  to  listen  to  their  preachers,  or 
join  in  the  monotonous  psalm-singing;  they  would  forfeit 
pleasures  and  pecuniary  advantages  to  commune  with 
their  Creator  in  some  form  of  prayer  or  hymn ;  but  they 
carried  no  such  fervent  zeal  into  the  habits  of  daily 
action;  they  appeared  to  think  that  faith  alone  was 
necessary,  and  that  good  works  were  superfluous.  They 
saw  the  eye  of  the  God  in  the  Church  and  in  the  Bible ; 
but  they  forgot  that  the  glance  of  the  Almighty  continued 
to  follow  them  everywhere,  and  marked  each  thought 
and  wish.  The  cant  of  hypocritical  language  often  cast 
suspicion  upon  their  sincerity;  the  lazy,  the  dissolute, 
the  disaffected,  met  every  rebuke  and  remonstrance 
by  some  Scriptural  phrase  or  religious  expression,  whose 
meaning  could  in  any  manner  be  conceived  to  exonerate 
them  from  helping  themselves.  That  charity  which 
covers  a  multitude  of  sins  seemed  long  wanting  in  them. 
Puritans  in  profession,  they  were  liberals  in  practice; 
and  so  long  as  holy  words  met  their  ear,  cared  not  to 
investigate  further  the  tenets  and  opinions  of  their 
teachers.  But  with  all  their  errors,  which  were  in 
some  degree  inseparable  from  their  position,  there  was  an 
admirable  opportunity  presented  to  the  missionaries  of 
instilling  sound  principles  of  the  truth  and  duties  of  our 
revealed  religion.  Unfortunately,  the  temporal  condi- 
tion of  the  slave  was  too  often  mixed  up  with  this 
spiritual  state ;  and  the  animadversions  and  reflections 
upon  slavery,  perhaps  just  in  themselves,  were  Uttle  cal- 
culated  to  sooth  the  bruised  spirit,  or  heal  the  gaping 
woxmd.  The  ministers  of  such  chapels  neglected  the 
laws  of  the  community  in  which  they  Uved,  and  considered 
that  in  the  service  of  God  they  could  treat  the  ordinances 
of  man  with  contempt  and  scorn.  They  forgot  their 
obedience  to  temporal  rulers  in  their  desire  to  point  out 
their  vices,  their  oppression,  and  their  injustice.     They 
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aroused  the  slave  to  a  love  for  God,  but  a  hatred  to  man; 
they  opened  his  eyes  to  his  degraded  and  forlorn  bondage, 
and  darkly  hinted  at  the  power  which  might  be  employed 
to  rend  it.  They  have  the  merit  of  first  instructing  the 
negro  mind  in  the  knowledge  and  doctrine  of  the  Saviour, 
and  of  imposing  on  him  the  necessity,  if  not  the  wish,  to 
take  up  their  cross,  and  follow  Him ;  but  they  have  also 
the  shame  to  have  imprudently  and  dangerously  worked 
upon  the  passions  of  their  hearers,  until  such  passions  broke 
through  all  restraint,  and  urged  them  on  to  disobedience, 
rebellion,  and  bloodshed.  Unfortunate  and  disheartening 
was  the  result  of  the  Moravian  mission  to  the  Indian; 
imhappy  and  calamitous  was  the  eflfect  of  the  London 
mission  to  the  Afiican  negro;  but  each  produced  some 
good  fruit  amid  the  bitter,  some  lasting  advantage  amid 
the  temporary  disaster ;  the  religion  thus  offered  to  these 
people  has  never  been  taken  from  them — the  fire  thus 
feebly  kindled  has  continued  to  bum  under  every 
change  of  circumstance  and  time,  and  we  will  continue 
to  trace  its  progress. 

Up  to  the  year  1829  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
continued  to  send  out  some  of  its  members  to  instruct 
and  to  impart  religion  among  the  negroes.  In  that  year, 
however,  Mr.  J.  Armstrong,  a  catechist,  received  instruc- 
tions to  proceed  up  the  river  Essequebo,  and  to  ascertain 
the  capability  and  the  disposition  of  the  Indian  to 
receive  similar  assistance.  Having  reported  favourably 
of  their  condition,  he  was  directed  to  commence  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Indians,  and  fixed  upon  a  place  called  "  Bar- 
tica,"  or  "Red  Earth,"  which  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Mazaruni  with  the  Essequebo,  hoping  that 
the  Indians  of  both  rivers  would  find  it  equally  conve- 
nient to  visit  him.  The  then  governor  of  Demerara,  Sir 
Benjamin  D'Urban,  granted  300  square  roods  of  land  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  missionary  began  his  labours.     He 
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had  soon  the  happiness  of  witnessing  the  progress  of  bis 
work,  and  by  degrees  a  regular  system  of  education  and 
religious  instruction  was  pursued,  ud  advanced  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  render  further  assistance  necessary.  In  the 
year  1833  Mr.  Youd,  another  catechist,  was  sent  to  assist 
Mr.  Armstrong,  and  it  was  arranged  that  whilst  one 
resided  at  the  infant  mission  the  other  should  occa- 
sionally travel  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  carry  the  '^  glad 
tidings"  to  the  natives  themselves.  The  settlement  in- 
creased in  size  and  importance,  more  buildings  were 
erected,  and  the  land  cleared  for  gardens  and  planting. 
About  a  mile  from  the  beautiful  strip  of  land  called  ^'  Bar- 
tica  Point"  Mr.  Youd  established  a  residence  called  the 
Grove,  but  unhappily  between  the  two  missionaries  there 
arose  some  misunderstanding,  which  led  to  the  retirement 
of  Mr.  Armstrong;  and  shortly  after,  about  1836,  an 
epidemic  of  measles  dispersed  many  of  the  settlers,  and 
Mr.  Youd  having  gone  to  Barbadoes  to  obtain  ordination 
and  to  contract  a  marriage,  found  upon  his  return  that 
the  affairs  of  the  mission  were  in  a  very  deplorable  state ; 
nevertheless  he  continued  there. 

In  the  year  1837  the  Reverend  J.  H.  Bemau,  one  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  a  gentleman  of  consider- 
able ability  and  of  the  most  lively  piety,  was  requested  to 
leave  his  employment  of  preaching  to  the  negroes  in  the 
Corentyn  coast  in  Berbice,  where  he  had  been  engaged 
about  two  years,  and  to  proceed  to  the  mission  on  the 
Essequebo,  when  he  joined  Mr.  Youd,  whom  he  found  in 
sorrow  and  dejection  at  the  failure  of  his  plans.  For 
some  time  the  united  efforts  of  these  two  amiable  gentle- 
men proved  unavailing;  the  Indians,  influenced  by  their 
pe-i-men,  or  conjurors,  objected  to  their  presence  and 
preaching,  and  frightened  by  the  events  of  the  first  as- 
semblage long  opposed  them ;  they  were  eventually, 
however,  won  over  by  the  kindness  and  perseverance  of 
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the  missionaries,  who  soon  had  the  happiness  to  see  the 
settlement  again  rising,  and  the  Indians  willing  to  receive 
baptism,  matrtmrony,  education  for  their  children,  and 
burial  for  their  dead. 

About  the  year  1838  Mr.  Youd,  who  had  ascertained 
from  Mr.  Armstrong  the  readiness  of  the  Indians  in  the 
interior  to  receive  instruction,  determined  to  proceed  to 
the  famous  "Pirara,"  the  supposed  situation  of  the  *'  El 
Dorado"  of  the  Spaniards.  After  a  few  weeks'  travel  he 
reached  that  interesting  spot,  situated  on  the  river  Ru- 
pununi,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Essequebo,  and  after 
many  dangers  and  difficulties  had  the  happiness  to  see 
collected  around  him  many  of  the  natives  eager  to  listen 
to  the  word  of  God,  for  the  object  of  his  mission  had  long 
preceded  him.  They  had  already  built  a  church,  and  a 
house  for  the  "dominie,"  as  they  termed  the  preacher, 
whilst  their  own  simple  huts  lay  strewed  around  —  a 
strange  contrast  to  the  supposed  wealth  and  opulence  of 
the  "  golden  city."  The  affairs  of  this  distant  mission 
progressed  very  well  for  a  time,  but  in  about  a  year  Mr. 
Youd  having  occasion  to  visit  the  Grove,  found,  on  his 
return  to  Pirara  in  1839,  the  aspect  of  affairs  completely 
changed.  According  to  the  indefatigable  Sir  Robert 
Schomburgk,  who  had  been  engaged  in  exploring  the 
interior  of  British  Guiana,  it  appears  that  on  his  return 
from  an  exploring  expedition  to  Pinara  or  Pirara,  in  May, 
1839,  he  found  it  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Brazilian 
National  Guards,  under  Senhor  Pedro  Ayres.  The 
<;hurch,  in  which  formerly  hymns  to  the  praise  of  the 
Lord  had  been  sung,  and  where  the  first  seeds  of  Chris- 
tianity had  been  sown  among  the  benighted  Indians,  was 
now  converted  into  barracks,  and  was  the  theatre  of 
obscene  language  and  nightly  revels. 

It  appears  that  a  Roman  Catholic  padre  had  visited 
this  spot  from  the  neighbouring  fort  of  St.  Joaquim  to 
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attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  garrison.  '^This 
boundary  fort,  which  is  pleasantly  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  Savannahs,  is  built  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
river  Takutu,  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  its  confluence 
with  the  Rio  Branco,  the  Parima  of  the  Macusi  Indians, 
or  Urariguira,  of  the  Parasilhanas.  A  detachment  of 
Spaniards  from  Nuvoa  Guayana,  on  the  Orinoco,  arrived 
in  1775  by  the  Caroni  and  Uraricapari  at  the  Rio  Branco, 
and  fortified  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence 
of  the  river  Turumi.  They  were  dispersed  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who,  against  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards  as 
well  as  against  the  Dutch,  erected  the  boundary  Fort  St. 
Joaquim.  It  is  constructed  of  red  sandstone  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  has  fourteen  embrasures,  mounted  with  eight 
nine-pounders,  in  tolerable  condition.  A  commandant, 
who  is  an  officer  in  the  provincial  militia,  and  ten  privates 
garrisoned  it  when  we  were  there,  and  a  small  chapel 
and  five  houses  constituted  the  village.  Every  two  or 
three  years  a  priest  visits  the  fortress  to  administer  to 
the  spiritual  wants  of  its  inhabitants.'' 

The  Catholic  priest  finding  the  village  of  Pirara  and 
its  inhabitants  under  the  influence  of  the  heretic,  no  doubt 
on  his  return  to  Fort  Joaquim  acquainted  the  commandant 
with  the  state  of  afiairs,  who  thereupon  sent  the  above 
detachment,  which  gave  rise  to  the  change  in  the  prospects 
of  the  mission.  Mr.  Youd  was  unwillingly  obliged  to 
relinquish  the  work  he  had  begun,  and  receiving  orders* 
from  the  officer  in  charge  to  leave  the  spot,  commenced 
another  settlement  at  the  Urwa  rapids,  where  he  strenu- 
ously endeavoured  to  rally  the  Indians  around  him;  after 
considerable  difficulty  the  ground  was  cleared  and  planted, 
but  the  natives  came  in  slowly,  owing  to  the  Brazilians 
threatening  them  if  they  removed  from  under  their  pro- 
tection. The  indefatigable  missionary  still  persevered 
until  the  loss  of  his  wife,  and  another  command  from  the 
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''  fort"  to  retire  compelled  him  in  sorrow  to  quit  the  scene 
of  his  arduous  efforts.  As  the  Pirara  and  its  vicinity  is 
situated  on  the  limits  of  British  and  Brazilian  Guiana,  the 
exact  boundary  of  each  were  not  settled,  and  several  dis- 
putes and  warlike  demonstrations  have  taken  place  be- 
tween the  two  nations,  and  the  circumstances  being 
reported  to  the  British  Government,  an  expedition  under 
Sir  Robert  Schomburgk  was  appointed  to  survey  the 
boundaries  of  British  Guiana,  and  set  off  in  1841. 

Meanwhile,  the  Committee  of  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  becoming  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case^ 
ordered  Mr.  Youd  to  withdraw  altogether  from  the  dis- 
puted ground,  and  he  accordingly  proceeded  down  the 
river  Essequebo  as  far  as  the  "Waraputa"  rapids,  where 
he  hoped  to  establish  a  mission,  but  disappointment  again 
awaited  him ;  scarcely  had  he  settled  himself,  and  collected 
around  him  about  a  hundred  settlers,  when  a  military  ex- 
pedition, on  its  way  from  Georgetown  to  Pirara,  requested 
him  to  accompany  the  troops  as  interpreter  and  guide. 
Having  yielded  to  the  request,  knowing  it  was  with  the 
sanction  of  Government,  and  believing  it  to  be  for  the 
interests  of  the  natives,  he  proceeded  with  the  small  de- 
tachment of  soldiers,  and  many  of  his  settlers  followed 
him.  The  Brazilians  at  Pirara  fled  at  their  approach, 
and  the  British  flag  was  shortly  seen  to  wave  in  this  re- 
mote part  of  the  "wild  country."  The  chapel  and  the 
mission-house  were  again  put  to  profitable  use,  numbers 
of  Indians  collected  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  im- 
moral habits  of  the  soldiers  ruined  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  the  task  of  the  poor  missionary  seemed  hopeless.  A 
rumour  of  the  approach  of  an  overpowering  force  of  the 
Brazilians  induced  the  soldiers  to  retire,  the  Indians  dis- 
appeared, and  the  missionary  having  returned  to  Waraputa 
found  everything  forsaken  and  deserted.  His  health,  long 
indifferent,  now  completely  gave   way;  disheartened  in 
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spirits^  broken  down  in  constitution  from  suffering  and 
sickness,  this  unfortunate  missionary  lingered  out  for  some 
time,  and  eventually  died,  not  without  suspicion  that  his 
death  was  caused  by  poison,  administered  to  him  by  an 
Indian  whom  he  had  unwittingly  offended. 

Another  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pollitt,  was  directed 
to  supply  the  vacancy  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Mr. 
Toud;  he  proceeded  to  Waraputa  and  diligently  set 
about  his  object,  but  misfortune  likewise  awaited  him — 
his  life  was  nearly  lost  in  traversing  one  of  the  rapids,  and 
his  health  being  seriously  impaired  he  was  obliged  to 
return  to  England. 

In  spite  of  a  few  subsequent  efforts  to  revive  the  mission 
at  Waraputa,  it  has  completely  failed,  a  few  partially  civi- 
lised Indians,  and  half  constructed  buildings,  alone  mark 
the  spot  of  so  much  toil  and  so  much  suffering.  The 
amazed  natives  gaze  at  the  ruins  of  Pirara,  Urwa,  and 
Waraputa,  and  reflect  upon  the  temporary  vision  of  a 
future  state  afforded  them  by  the  white  men  who  had 
once  preached  amid  its  wilderness.  His  heart  is  warmed 
by  the  recollection  of  the  friendly  greetings  and  benevo- 
lent conduct  of  the  humane  strangers,  and  his  eyes  perhaps 
fill  with  tears  at  the  remembrance  of  their  sufferings  and 
death ;  but  his  thoughts  wander  again  to  the  great  spirit 
of  his  own  creed,  and  his  feelings  impel  him  to  seek  again 
bis  Indian  conjurors  and  priests.  Turning  away  from  the 
traces  of  brighter  days,  he  resumes  in  apathy  and  listless- 
ness  the  "  even  tenor  of  his  way,*'  and,  unmindful  of  the 
important  interests  of  religion,  follows  the  avocations  of 
his  forefathers,  and  sinks,  like  them,  into  the  forgetful 
grave.  But  a  more  fortunate  result  awaited  the  mission 
already  established  at  "  Bartica  Point."  Under  the  judi- 
cious and  pious  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Bemau,  the  settlement  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of 
civilisation  and  cheerfulness;  neat  buildings  were  erected, 
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pleasant  gardens  and  provision  fields  Isud  out,  and  a  chapel 
was  soon  afterwards  built,  towards  the  construction  of 
which  the  natives,  besides  their  labour,  contributed  the 
sum  of  150/.  Another  sum  of  250/.  was  raised  among 
friends  by  the  missionary  himself,  and  his  ExoeUenejr 
Governor  Light  contributed  as  a  present  from  the  colony 
the  handsome  donation  of  500/.  Various  kinds  of  employ- 
ment were  found  for  the  Indians,  who  yearly  increased  in 
numbers  round  the  settlement ;  the  children  were  taught, 
and  were  well  grounded  in  religion  ;  after  a  certain  age 
many  wer§  sent  to  Georgetown  or  elsewhere,  and  bound 
apprentices  to  various  trades,  and  by  their  good  conduct 
did  credit  to  the  labours  of  the  missionary.  A  sincere 
feeling  of  religion  sprung  up  among  those  resident  at  the 
settlement,  and  numerous  converts  were  won  over  to  the 
kingdom  of  Heaven.  The  inconsiderate  mind  of  the 
Indian  has  been  roused  to  a  consciousness  of  its  guilt, 
and  many  a  heart,  before  hardened  in  sin,  is  now  softened 
by  repentance  and  contrition. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1843,  his  Excellency 
Governor  Light,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Guiana,  the  Vener- 
able the  Archdeacon,  the  Government  Secretary,  and 
other  influential  gentlemen  visited  the  settlement  of 
*'  Bartica,"  and  expressed  themselves  favourably  of  the 
progress  of  the  mission.  The  chapel  was  consecrated  by 
the  bishop,  and  a  confirmation  of  many  of  the  Indians 
took  place.  From  that  period  up  to  the  present  time* 
the  good  work  has  steadily  progressed  under  the  same 
Christian  Missionary,  and  strangers  on  visiting  the  colony 
are  directed  with  pride  to  proceed  to  the  Essequebo 
and  mark  the  influence  of  Christian  teaching  upon  the 
hearts   and  behaviour  of  the  Indian.     Not  gifted  with 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  fate  of  this  mission  has  been  less  pro- 
mising— there  are  but  few  Indians  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  Rer. 
J.  IL  Bernau  has  returned  to  Europe. 
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high  intelligence,  hot  endowed  with  lofty  aspirations,  the 
simple  native  of  the  country  is  possessed  of  warm  and 
aflFectionate  feelings  when  well  treated,  but  is  vindic- 
tive and  dangerous  when  deceived  or  injured.  Disin- 
clined to  toil,  and  inapt  to  trade,  the  Indian  requires  some 
stimulus  to  civilisation ;  surely  no  better  or  more  certain 
method  could  have  been  adopted  than  to  Christianise  him  I 
and  the  principles  of  true  religion  being  instilled  into  his 
heart,  cannot  but  be  productive  of  good,  both  to  himself, 
his  family,  and  descendants.  A  firm  hold  seems  now  to 
have  been  taken  of  his  sentiment,  a  sure  footing  estab- 
lished in  his  neighbourhood,  and  unless  the  neglect  or 
apathy  of  Government,  or  the  evil  examples  of  the 
wicked  irustrate  the  good  work  which  has  been  begun,  we 
may  hope  that  at  some  future  period  Bartica  will  become 
the  city  of  the  regenerated  Indian,  and  the  symbol  of  the 
Cross  conspicuous  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tall  forest,  the 
rocky  mountain,  and  the  flowing  rivers.  At  the  time 
when  the  colony  of  Dutch  Guiana  was  surrendered  to  the 
British,  the  progress  of  religion  had  been  trifling.  A 
church  for  the  use  of  the  Dutch  was  indeed  built  on  Fort 
Island,  the  ancient  capital  of  Essequebo,  and  another 
place  of  worship  according  to  the  Lutheran  creed  was  es- 
tablished in  Berbice,  but  in  Demerara,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  there  was  neither  church 
nor  chapel,  and  although  it  is  possible  for  religion  to  be 
practised  without  the  assembling  together  of  individuals 
within  sacred  walls,  yet  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
have  recognised  the  belief  of  the  community  in  the 
Scriptures  by  judging  of  the  general  conduct  and  tone  of 
morality.  There  were  many  good  qualities  exhibited  in 
the  lives  of  many  of  the  colonists;  there  were  many  acts  of 
kindness  and  generosity  which  marked  their  career,  but 
unfortunately  few  possessed  anything  like  a  lively  sense  of 
the  revealed  word  of  God.  The  few  attempts  made,  as 
above  narrated,  by  the  missionaries  to  improve  the  moral 
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condition  of  the  slave  had  been  met  by  coldness  and  oppo- 
sition on  the  part  of  the  planters,  and  had  ended  in 
little  more  than  proclaiming  to  them  that  a  God  existed, 
of  whom  perhaps  they  were  before  ig^norant,  or  in  doubt. 
The  harsh  severity  of  human  laws,  although'  considerably 
modified  of  late  years,  still  pressed  with  intolerable  weight 
upon  the  unhappy  negro,  and,  deprived  of  consolation,  he 
lived  without  a  hope  beyond  the  grave,  and  looked  for- 
ward with  indifference  to  his  fate  in  another  world,  when 
after  years  of  toil  he  should  be  called  away  from  this. 

It  is  from  no  wish  to  claim  for  the  British  any  particu- 
lar merit  or  sanctity  that  I  present  the  reverse  of  this 
picture  in  the  success  that  attended  subsequent  efforts  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  soon  after  the  English  took  posses- 
sion of  the  colony,  the  progress  made  in  morality  and  re- 
ligion was  rapid  and  striking. 

We  have  seen  how  English  missionaries  eagerly  under- 
took the  task  of  instructing  the  negro,  and  have  sufii- 
ciently  dwelt  upon  the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  errors,  of  their 
system.  From  the  time  of  their  first  landing  they  have 
never  deserted  these  shores.  Intimidated  by  threats, 
threatened  with  expulsion,  unsupported  by  the  Govern- 
ment, separated  from  society,  a  regular  succession  of  them 
has  continually  endeavoured  to  uphold  the  supposed  inte- 
rests of  the  negro,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual,  against 
the  influence  of  authority.  The  English  inhabitants  up 
to  the  year  1810  appear  to  have  had  no  regular  place  of 
worship,  a  service  according  to  the  Liturgy  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church  was  read  by  the  Colonial  Chaplain  at  the 
Court  House,  and  was  scantily  attended  by  a  few  white 
inhabitants ;  but  the  necessity  for  a  Church  being  more 
and  more  experienced^  endeavours  were  made  to  erect 
one,  and  in  the  year  above  named  a  neat  wooden  building, 
"  St.  George's,"  was  opened  for  public  worship  in  Stabroek, 
and  was  the  first  episcopal  church  established  in  the  colony. 
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By  degrees  educated  clergjnnen  arrived  from  England, 
and  several  other  churches  were  erected  in  various 
parts  of  the  colony,  both  at  public  and  private  expense. 
Their  congregations  were  composed  of  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bouring white  families  and  the  labourers  on  the  estates, 
but  there  was  a  marked  contrast  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  negroes  received  their  spiritual  aid  and  advice  to  that 
of  the  missionaries.  They  attributed  to  the  clergymen  of 
the  Church  feelings  of  pride  and  superciliousness  towards 
themselves,  and  regarded  them  as  rather  mixed  up  with 
the  interests  of  their  masters  than  with  theirs.  They 
could  not  approach  them  with  the  same  feelings  of  friend- 
liness and  familiarity  with  which  they  greeted  the  mis- 
sionary minister,  and  could  scarcely  regard  them  with 
any  other  feelings  than  those  of  jealousy  and  suspicion. 
They  complained  of  the  language  of  the  pulpit  in  the 
former  being  too  refined  and  difficult  for  their  under- 
standings. The  precepts  of  religion  advanced  were 
rather  general  than  special ;  they  could  find  little  in  such 
doctrines  to  apply  to  their  own  particular  state ;  and 
expecting  to  discover  in  the  matter  of  discourse  some 
reference  to  their  temporal  and  servile  condition,  they 
went  away  disappointed  from  the  church.  It  is  true 
they  were  taught  their  duties  to  God,  to  their  superiors, 
and  their  masters  and  neighbours;  but  there  were  no 
flattering  expressions  of  equality,  no  leading  principles  of 
liberty  submitted  for  their  approval.  Their  hearts  were 
endeavoured  to  be  reached  by  the  formal  recital  of  God's 
goodness  and  grace;  but  they  felt  no  enthusiasm  in 
listening  to  the  word  of  the  Bible  so  long  as  it  did  not 
expatiate  upon,  or  allude  to,  their  unhappy  state  of 
bondage.  They  heard  with  surprise  their  more  prominent 
sins  and  ofibnces  pointed  out  and  condemned,  but  were 
rather  offended  than  self-convicted  and  humiliated.  No 
yehement  declaration  about  injustice  and  oppression  in* 
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flamed  their  minds  or  excited  their  thoughts.  Their  at- 
tention was  not  fixed,  nor  their  imagination  fired  by  the 
studied  language  of  the  episcopalian  preacher,  and  they 
turned  away  discontented  with  the  view  of  religion  pre- 
sented to  them  in  such  an  uninviting  garb.  If  allusion 
was,  indeed,  occasionally  made  to  their  temporal  position, 
it  was  only  to  remind  them  of  the  obedience  and  sub- 
mission which  the  Bible  exacted  to  rulers  and  those  in 
authority.  Whilst  encouragement  was  held  out  to  them 
to  seek  rather  "  those  things  which  are  above,"  they  still 
naturally  enough  clung  to  some  bright  hope  in  this,  and 
expected  to  hear  it  announced  or  insisted  on  by  their 
teachers.  They  saw  the  clergymen  of  the  Established 
Church  associating  and  mixing  in  the  society  of  their 
masters  and  owners ;  and  how  could  they  look  from  such 
parties  for  the  impartial  and  disinterested  denunciations 
of  the  "living  truth?"  They  could  not  cordially  seek 
the  acquaintanceship,  much  less  friendship,  of  an  indi- 
vidual whom  they  saw  on  familiar  and  friendly  terms  with 
those  opposed  to  them  in  interest,  character,  and  prin- 
ciple. It  may  be  that  the  clergymen  did  not  trouble 
themselves  much  to  cultivate  or  seek  their  good-will;  it 
may  be  that  they  considered  it  imprudent  if  not  dan- 
gerous to  treat  of  such  subjects  as  were  likely  to  excite 
the  negro,  and  carefully  avoided  any  occasion  to  question 
the  right  or  justice  of  the  system  of  slavery;  but  con- 
tenting themselves  with  the  expounding  of  sin  and  its 
consequences,  left  the  work  of  temporal  regeneration  to 
other  and  more  appropriate  hands.  Most  of  the  gentle- 
men who  filled  such  situations  were,  however,  well 
educated  and  pious  (with  the  exceptions  we  have  nothing 
to  do);  but  as  a  general  rule,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
they  failed  (perhaps  still  fail)  to  attract  the  ready  sym- 
pathy of  the  negro  audience ;  and,  however  just  their 
opinions  and   conduct,  rarely   met   with    that    popular 
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applause  which,  in  spite  of  its  fickle  hoUowness,  is  still  so 
flattering  to  the  human  mind. 

The  spread  of  religious  instruction,  and  the  gradual 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  clergymen  and  churches, 
rendered  it  imperative  that  some  division  should  be  made 
of  their  labours  and  districts.  In  the  year  1826  an  act 
was  passed  by  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  the  Court  of 
Policy  '^  to  divide  the  united  colony  of  Demerara  and 
Essequebo  into  ten  separate  and  distinct  parishes ;"  the 
names  and  extent  of  these  were  accordingly  defined. 
Berbice  was  subsequently  divided  into  parishes,  and  an 
episcopalian  church  was  erected  in  New  Amsterdam 
shortly  after.  In  the  next  year,  1827,  an  amended  act 
was  passed  by  the  same  authority,  "  to  establish  and 
regulate  vestries  throughout  the  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo."  The  vestrymen  were  enjoined  to  asso- 
ciate with  the  ministers  of  the  parishes  in  regulating  the 
local  matters  of  their  district  and  church,  and  to  com- 
municate with  the  Court  of  Policy  in  cases  of  doubt  and 
difficulty ;  a  penalty  was  exacted  in  case  individuals 
should  refuse  to  act  as  vestrymen  when  nominated  by  the 
Governor  and  Court  of  Policy.  A  similar  ordinance  was 
subsequently  passed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  Smyth  and 
the  Court  of  Policy  in  December,  1836,  in  the  district  of 
Berbice. 

In  1831  an  ordinance  was  passed  ^^  for  regulating  and 
preserving  registers  of  baptisms,  marriages,  and  burials;" 
but  in  1838  an  Order  in  Council  appeared,  providing  for 
the  regulation  and  registry  of  marriages,  adapted  to  the 
**  altered  state  and  condition  of  society  in  the  colonies ;" 
while  in  1843  an  ordinance  was  passed  by  Governor  Light 
and  the  Court  of  Policy  "to  establish  a  registry  of 
baptisms  and  burials  in  British  Guiana." 

Since  the  year  1826  the  colonies  of  Demerara,  Esse- 
quebo, and  Berbice,  and  their  dependencies,  were  con- 
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sidered  ^^  to  be  respectively  parts  and  parcels  of  the  see 
of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands;'' 
and  in  the  second  year  of  her  present  Majesty's  reign 
'^  one  archdeaconry  was  constituted  in  and  over  the  colony 
of  British  Guiana,  subordinate  and  subject  to  the  bishop's 
see  of  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Islands."  The  Rev. 
P.  Austin  was  appointed  archdeacon,  the  Bishop  of  Bar- 
badoes making  an  occasional  visit  to  the  several  districts. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  increased  responsibility 
attaching  to  the  jurisdiction  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
colonies  generally,  it  appeared  proper  to  the  British 
Government  to  appoint  several  colonial  bishops.  On  the 
1st  August,  1842,  British  Guiana  was  separated  from  the 
diocese  of  Barbadoes  and  erected  into  a  distinct  bishopric. 
By  letters  patent  of  the  Queen,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Austin, 
archdeacon,  was  appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  in  these  realms,  ^^  subject  and  subordinate 
only  to  the  archiepiscopal  see  of  Canterbury,  and  to  the 
most  reverend  the  archbishop  of  the  same."  Arch- 
deacons were  subsequently  appointed  to  the  several 
counties  of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice.  It  is 
only  just  that  praise  should  be  accorded  to  the  gentle- 
men nominated  to  such  important  offices.  The  bishop 
has  had  to  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  of  a  new  office, 
and  to  inspire  confidence  and  afiection  on  the  part  of  his 
brother  clergymen,  above  whom  he  had  been  thus  un- 
expectedly elevated.  Junior  to  many  of  them,  his  bland 
and  conciliatory  manner,  his  earnestness  and  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  the  Church  and  of  religion  have  rendered  him 
esteemed  and  respected  by  all  classes. 

The  Venerable  the  Archdeacon  Lugar,*  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  likewise  fully  deserves  all  the  fi*iendship 
and  respect  entertained  towards  him,  not  only  by  his 
parishioners,  but  by  all  persons  who  have  had  the  oppor- 

*  Since  dead. 
VOL.  II.  M 
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tunity  of  witnessing  his  industry  and  attention  to  his 
numerous  and  important  duties.  The  same  good-will  and 
affection  is  also  shown  to  the  Archdeacon  of  Berbice,  and 
to  the  clergy  generally  for  their  Christian  deportment 
and  piety.  Besides  the  bishop  and  two  archdeacons, 
there  are  three  rural  deans,  one  for  each  of  the  counties 
of  Demerara,  Essequebo,  and  Berbice. 

The  following  is  the  present  distribution  of  parishes  in 
British  Guiana  : 

Episcopalian  Church  Establishments. 

St.  George's  parish  embraces  Georgetown  and  the 
estates  along  the  Cumraingsburg  canal.  It  contains 
about  twelve  churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  of  divine 
worship. 

St.  Paul's  parish  extends  from  plantation  Cumming's 
Lodge  to  plantation  Nooten  Zuil,  and  possesses  one  church 
and  two  chapels. 

St.  Matthew's  parish  is  from  Georgetown  up  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Demerara  as  far  as  the  settlements 
extend.    It  contains  but  one  church. 

St.  Swithin's  parish  reaches  from  plantation  La  Grange, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Demerara,  to  plantation 
Jalousie  on  the  west  coast.  It  comprises  one  church  and 
a  chapel. 

St.  Peter's  parish  comprises  the  island  of  Leguan  and 
Hog  island,  where  there  are  churches  and  chapels. 

St.  John's  parish  is  in  Essequebo,  and  extends  from 
Schoomhoven  creek  to  Capouie  creek,  including  the 
settlements  on  the  intervening  creeks  and  Tiger  island. 

Trinity  parish,  likewise  in  Essequebo,  includes  the  dis- 
tricts between  Capouie  creek  and  Pomeroon  river,  and  as 
far  as  the  British  settlements  extend.  It  includes  chapel- 
ries  on  Waakenaam  island. 

All  Saints'  parish  is  in  Berbice,  and  comprises  the  town 
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of  New  Amsterdam,  plantations  Overwinning,  Providence, 
and  the  settlements  on  the  left  bank  of  Canje  creek. 

St.  Michael's  parish,  also  in  Berbice,  extends  from  the 
Abary  creek  to  plantation  Balthyock. 

St.  Patrick's  parish  includes  the  settlements  on  the 
right  bank  of  Canje  creek  and  on  both  sides  of  the  East 
Coast  canal. 

Churches. — The  present  handsome  cathedral  of  the 
city  of  Georgetown  was  commenced  in  1839,  and  the  site 
chosen  was  that  occupied  by  the  old  church  St.  George, 
erected  since  1810,  which  was  pulled  down,  and  altered 
and  improved  to  form  the  present  building.  It  was 
finished  and  opened  for  service  in  August,  1842.  It  cost 
about  12,000^.,  towards  which  sum  the  colony  granted 
about  7000Z.  At  its  eastern  end  it  is  ornamented  with 
two  large  painted  windows  :  one,  the  largest,  was  the  gift 
of  Governor  Light ;  the  other,  circular  in  shape,  was  a 
present  from  the  bishop.  This  church  has  a  fine  organ 
and  an  accomplished  organist. 

Christ  church  is  another  episcopal  establishment.  It 
was  erected  at  private  expense,  in  1837,  by  a  few  gentle- 
men of  the  colony,  and  cost  about  6000Z.  Its  present 
minister,  the  Rev.  W.  Fox,  has  a  large  and  respectable 
congregation,  and  is  deservedly  respected  for  his  zeal  and 
Christian  deportment. 

St.  Philip's  church,  also  a  place  of  worship  for  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England,  is  made  of  iron,  and 
was  imported  from  England,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the 
present  incumbent,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Webber,  a  gentleman 
of  attainments  and  piety. 

The  number  of  persons  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  is,  inDemerara,  19,353;  inEssequebo,  13,154; 
in  Berbice,  7280.     Total,  39,787. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  the 
country  ;  it  comprises  nine  parishes : — 

H  2 
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St.  Andrew's  parish  has  the  same  boundaries  as  those 
of  St.  George;  with  a  commodious  church  in  Georgetown, 
and  an  excellent  school.  Its  venerable  minister,  the  Rev: 
J.  Struther,  D.D.,  is  much  esteemed  by  his  large  and 
respectable  congregation. 

St.  Mary's  parish  extends  from  Abary  creek  to  planta- 
tion Lowlands,  including  Mahaicony  and  Mahaica  creeks 
with  the  settlements  on  their  banks. 

St.  Mark's  parish  is  from  plantation  Mindenburg  and 
Canal  No.  1,  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Deme- 
rara. 

St.  Luke's  parish  comprises  the  estates  and  villages 
from  plantation  Blankenburgh  to  the  river  Essequebo. 

St.  James's  parish  is  in  Essequebo,  and  embraces 
Waakenaam  and  Troolie  islands. 

The  remaining  parishes  are  situate  in  Berbice;  St.  Cle- 
ment's parish  includes  all  the  settlements  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  river  Berbice  from  plantation  Everton  to  plantation 
Ondemeeming,  both  inclusive. 

St.  Catherine's  parish  consists  of  the  settlements  on 
the  west  bank  of  Berbice  river  from  plantation  Zorg-en- 
hoop  to  plantation  Herstelling. 

St.  Saviour's  parish  embraces  all  the  settlements  on  the 
Corentyn  coast  and  river. 

All  Saints*  parish  comprises  the  town  of  New  Amster- 
dam and  its  suburbs. 

All  these  parishes  have  good  churches,  schools,  and 
respectable  ministers.  The  members  of  the  Scotch  Church 
amount  in  Demerara  to  5436;  in  Essequebo,  3287;  in 
Berbice,  2941 ;  total,  11,664. 

The  Dutch  Reformed  Church  has  at  present  but  few 
members;  from  being  the  oldest  and  most  important 
clerical  establishment  it  is  now  reduced  to  a  small  section 
of  the  community,  but,  nevertheless,  has  an  intelligent  and 
well-educated  minister,  the  Rev.  G.  Drost,  who  officiates 
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alternate  Sundays  in  Georgetown  at  the  Scotch  church, 
and  in  Fort  island  at  the  church  erected  there. 

Before  the  year  1770,  divine  service  was  performed  in 
what  was  then  termed  the  ^'  Church  Buildinjz^s,'*  but  on 
the  24th  June  of  this  year  the  last  sermon  was  preached 
there  by  parson  Linj^ins,  who  took  for  his  text  Isaiah,  ii. 
chap.,  3rd  verse. 

On  the  1st  of  July  following  the  newly-built  church 
was  solemnly  consecrated,  and  the  preacher  chose  for  his 
text  Ezra,  vi.  chap.,  14  to  17  verses.  Upon  this  occa- 
sion a  great  many  persons  belonging  to  the  congregation 
assembled  to  witness  the  ceremony.* 

From  the  year  1766  to  1793  parties  about  to  contract 
marriage  were  always  tmdertrawed  (betrothed)  by  the 
clergy,  except  in  cases  of  sickness ;  an  announcement  to 
that  etkct  was  made  in  the  church  for  three  successive 
Sundays,  in  conformity  with  the  code  of  marriage  regula- 
tions  of  1656.  From  1793  to  1796  there  were  no  regular 
clergymen  in  the  colony,  and  certain  fees  to  the  amount 
of  two  hundred  guilders  were  exacted  for  the  ceremony 
of  undertrowing.  When  the  clergy  were  again  estab- 
lished, they  petitioned  in  1819  against  this  ceremony 
being  transferred  to  the  civil  or  lay  i)ower,  and  protested 
against  the  regulations  then  in  force  on  this  subject. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  Establishment  com- 
prises a  large  church,  with  a  dwelling-house  attached  for 
its  priests,  and  a  well-conducted  convent,  both  in  George- 
town, besides  several  chapels  and  missions  throughout  the 
colony,  viz.,  on  the  east  coast,  Waakenaam,  Arabian 
coast,  west  bank  of  Demerara  river,  Berbice,  Morocco 
creek,  and  other  places.  The  head  of  the  Church  here  is 
the  Right  Reverend  J.  T.  Hynes,  D.D.,  bishop  and 
vicar  apostolic,  who  is  assisted  by  the  Reverend  F. 
Hayden — all  of  whom  are  respected  for  their  piety  and 

*  Extract — Notule  of  the  coDsiitoiy  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 
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zeal.  The  Ursuline  convent  in  Georgetown  is  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  Mrs.  O'Brien,  superioress, 
and  comprises  a  religious  community  of  ten  ladies,  who 
have  established  a  school  for  female  children,  which  is 
much  appreciated  by  the  community.  The  number  o 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  colony  is  about  10,000,  and  the 
continued  influx  of  Portuguese  immigrants  is  calculated 
greatly  to  augment  it. 

There  are  several  Independent  congregational  Dis- 
senters in  the  colony,  who  have  commodious  chapels, 
large  congregations,  and  respectable  schools  and  teachers. 
New  Providence  chapel  is  in  Georgetown,  under  the 
charge  of  a  pious  and  accomplished  minister.  The  city 
Independent  chapel  has  also  a  congregation,  and  a  useful 
minister.  Salem  chapel  is  at  the  Lodge,  one  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  has  a  good  congregation,  pre- 
sided over  by  a  clergyman  of  African  descent,  who  is 
well  educated,  and  much  esteemed  by  the  members  of  his 
church.  The  numbers  belonging  to  this  class  of  Chris- 
tians are  about  14,000. 

The  Wesleyans  first  established  themselves  in  this 
colony  about  the  year  1809,  under  the  leadership  of 
William  Claxton,  who  came  from  one  of  the  Leeward 
islands.  They  soon  afterwards  found  it  necessary  to 
write  to  the  committee  of  Wesleyan  Missions  for  a 
minister,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Talboy  was  in  consequence 
sent  out  to  this  country,  and  arrived  here  on  the  20th  of 
February,  1814.  They  subsequently  built  a  chapel  in 
Georgetown,  and  have  continued  to  increase  their  num- 
bers, at  all  times  meriting  the  esteem  and  good-will  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  possess  now  about  twelve  chapels, 
both  in  town  and  country,  and  reckon  seven  ministers  of 
unimpeachable  character  and  respectability.  Their  num- 
bers throughout  the  whole  colony  may  be  estimated  at 
about  9000  persons.      It  would  appear  that  in  1794  the 
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Wesleyans  of  Europe  wrote  to  the  States-General  request- 
ing permission  to  send  missionaries  to  Guiana;  this 
request  was  referred  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  but  was 
objected  to  and  refused  by  that  body. 

The  churches  and  chapels  belonging  to  the  London 
missionaries  are  numerous  and  respectable.  In  George- 
town, Smith  chapel  has  been  built  by  the  efforts  of  the 
energetic  minister,  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Wallbridge,  and  his  con 
gregation,  as  well  as  a  large  school-house  adjoining.  The 
chapels  in  Berbice  on  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Deme* 
rara,  on  Leguan,  Canal  No.  1 ,  and  other  places,  are  equally 
well  supported  and  attended  as  Smith's  chapel,  and  the 
labours  of  the  several  excellent  ministers  duly  appreciated 
by  all  ranks ;  to  each  of  the  chapels,  schools  and  teachers 
are  attached.  The  numbers  attached  to  these  churches 
are  15,600. 
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Part  IV.— the  plants  of  British  guiana,  arranged  aooordino  to  the  classi- 
fication OF  professor  lindlet. 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  of  the  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  of  the 
colony,  I  feel  almost  at  a  loss  how  to  convey  anything 
like  an  adequate  idea  of  the  innumerable  objects  pre- 
sented in  this  vast  field  of  inquiry.  The  forests  abound 
in  valuable  timber  trees,  whose  woods  are  of  the 
highest  value  in  ship-building,  cabinet  and  house 
work.  I  have  made  an  alphabetical  list  of  some  of 
the  principal  timber  trees,  a  reference  to  which  will 
famish  the  reader  with  the  usefulness  and  value  of  the 
woods  of  the  colony.  Besides  these,  a  large  number 
of  medicinal  plants  abound ;  the  properties  of  some. 
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such  as  the  sarsaparilla,  copaiba,  laurel  oil,  ipeca- 
cuanha, simaruba,  quassia,  are  well  known ;  but  there 
are  many  others  whose  qualities  are  but  imperfectly 
understood  even  to  the  native  Indian,  who  has  learned 
from  experience  that  certain  plants  have  been  used  by 
his  forefathers  for  particular  ailments,  and  who  culls 
from  the  luxuriant  forests,  or  the  fertile  banks  of 
streams,  the  plant  best  suited  for  the  disorder  under 
which  he  may  happen  to  be  labouring.  Nor  is  the 
knowledge  of  the  medicinal  herbs  confined  alone  to  the 
Indian:  the  negroes  are  commonly  in  the  habit  of 
using  the  leaves,  bark,  and  roots  of  numerous  common 
plants  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  or  for  the  allevia- 
tion of  some  morbid  symptom.  According  to  their 
belief — and  indeed  my  own  accords  with  theirs — there 
is  scarcely  a  plant  found  without  possessing  some  re- 
markable quality,  useful  either  as  medicine  or  food,  or 
capable  of  yielding  some  valuable  product.  Thus  the 
angostura,  mangrove,  cashew,  hog-plum,  papaw,  yaruri, 
quama,  pacurie,  waracourie,  fitweed,  mocco-mocco, 
eye-plant,  mudar,  cephalic  vine,  guaco,  vervain,  goat- 
leaf,  duckweed,  prickly  pear,  boeirari,  physic  nuts, 
lana,  dali,  and  a  host  of  other  plants,  are  in  common 
use  among  the  natives  of  the  coimtry. 

Plants  yielding  Edible  Products. 

It  would  be  difl5cult  to  enumerate  the  numerous 
trees  and  plants  which  contribute  to  the  necessaries  or 
luxuries  of  the  table  in  this  country ;  a  few,  however, 
may  be  noticed. 

The  yams  are  sufficiently  known  without  further 
description,  and  are  of  inestimable  value,  although  not 
cultivated  to  the  extent  desired. 

There  are  several  varieties,  such  as  the  buck  yam, 
the   common  yam,  the  Guinea  yam,  the   Barbadoes 
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yam,  and  other  species,  which  may  almost  be  said  to 
grow  wild  in  the  fertile  soil. 

The  sweet  potatoes  (Convolvulus  batatas)  are  of 
native  growth,  and  the  demand  for  them  is  much 
greater  than  the  supply.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
numerous  species  of  eddoes  (Caladium),  and  Indian 
kale,  or  spinaches,  ground  nuts  (Ara<jhis  hypogea), 
and  other  similar  vegetables. 

The  ochro  (Hibiscus  esculentus)  is  a  favourite  plant, 
commonly  cultivated  by  the  negroes  and  others  for  its 
useful  properties.  The  young  capsules  make  a  deli- 
cious and  nutritious  soup ;  the  leaves  are  found 
cleansing  and  detergent  for  the  hair,  and  are  believed 
to  add  to  its  growth  and  beauty. 

The  sorrel  plant  (Hibiscus  sabdariffa)  is  a  pretty  and 
useful  shrub,  the  capsules  of  which  are  used  in  making 
a  favourite  Creole  beverage  called  "  sorrel  drink,"  by 
fermenting  a  sweetened  infusion. 

Besides  the  above,  the  bread-fruit  tree  (Artocarpus 
incisa),  the  bread-nut  tree  (Artocarpus  nucif era),  Brazil 
nut  tree  (Bertholletia  excelsa),  the  avocardo,  or  vege- 
table pear  (Persea  gratissima),  and  many  others,  de- 
serve notice. 

The  Sugar  Cane. — {Saccharum  Officinarnm,) 

Sugar,  the  well-known  product  of  the  sugai*  cane 
(Saccharum  officinarum),  is  the  staple  article  of  export 
of  this  colony,  and  has  been  so  for  many  years.  It  is 
tlic  oldest  and  the  most  enduring  of  those  various 
valuable  plants  which  have  been  introduced  into  British 
Guiana  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Since  its  first 
manufacture  and  exportation,  it  has  never — like  other 
valuable  plants,  such  as  cotton  and  coflFee — ceased  to 
be  sedulously  and  diligently  cultivated.  It  has  given 
rise  to  the  present  importance  of  this  "  magniticent 
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provinoe."  It  has  realised  large  fortunes  for  clever 
speculators  and  capitalists,  but  it  has  also  been  the 
cause  of  ruin  to  hundreds  who  have  unsuccessfully 
ventured  in  the  lottery  of  the  sugar  market.  The  vi- 
cissitudes in  the  quality  and  quantity  produced,  in  the 
prices  realised,  and  in  tibe  di£Blculties  attending  its  cul- 
tivation, and  the  duties  levied  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment on  its  admission  into  Oreat  Britain,  are  all  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  social  and  political  history 
of  the  colony,  and  have  been  already  alluded  to.  The 
cultivation  of  the  sugar  cane  b^em  in  this  colony 
about  the  year  1600,  or  shortly  after  the  Spaniards 
took  possession  of  the  Americas.  Its  early  history  de- 
serves, perhaps,  a  little  notice  in  this  place.       ^ 

The  synonyms  of  the  word  sugar  in  other  languages 
are  as  follows : 

English.  Latin.  SfMuiiih.       Fortnguese.  Arabic 

Sugar.       Saccbarum.       A9ucar.       Assucar.        Zucra.    Soukar. 

In  the  Old  Testament  the  sweet  cane  is  mentioned  as 
an  article  of  merchandise.* 

The  ancients  were  well  acquamted  with  its  uses,  and 
being  a  native  of  the  East,  it  was  in  all  probability 
cultivated  by  many  of  the  nations. 

Sugar  appears  to  have  been  known  to  the  Chinese 
before  the  time  of  our  Saviour. 

There  is  a  passage  in  Dioscorides  which  seems  to 
imply  that  the  art  of  granulating  the  juice  by  evapo- 
ration was  practised  in  his  time;  for  he  describes 
sugar  as  having  the  appearance  of  salt,  and  of  being 
brittle  to  the  teeth : 

^  Salis  modo  coactum  est;  dentibas  at  sal  fragile." 

Lucan  also,  enumerating  the  Eastern  auxiliaries  of 
Pompey,  describes  a  people  who  used  the  cane  juice  as 
a  common  drink : 

"  Quique  bibunt  tenerA  dulcet  arundine  luocot.'* 
*  Isaiah  zliii.  24.    Jcnmiah  Ti.  20. 
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From  the  countries  of  the  East,  the  cultivation  of 
the  sugar  cane  spread  towards  the  south  of  Europe, 
where  its  use  became  generally  known  about  the  time 
of  the  Crusades.*  In  the  history  of  that  period  fire- 
quent  mention  is  made  both  of  sugar  and  the  sugar 
cane. 

A  monkish  writerf  observed  that  the  Ohristian  sol- 
diers in  the  Holy  Land  frequently  derived  refreshment 
and  support  under  scarcity  of  provisions  by  sucking 
the  sweet  canes.  The  same  author,  in  his  account  of 
the  reign  of  Baldwin,  relates  that  the  Crusaders  took 
eleven  camels  laden  with  sugar,  so  that  it  must  have 
been  made  in  considerable  quantities.- 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enter  into  the  arguments  as 
to  whether  the  sugar  cane  was  foimd  by  the  Spaniards 
on  their  discovery  of  the  New  World,  or  whether  it 
was  carried  thither  along  with  a  great  variety  of 
plants  by  Columbus  or  some  of  his  followers. 

Erom  the  fact  of  a  species  of  sugar  cane  having  been 
found  in  several  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  sub- 
sequent discoverers,  who  have  especially  alluded  to 
this  circumstance,  it  appears  probable  that  one  or 
more  species  of  the  sugar  cane  was  found  also  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  western  continent.  Whether  or  no 
that  the  Spaniards  did  or  did  not  introduce  the  culti- 
vation of  the  sugar  cane  in  the  Western  World,  it  is 
quite  clear,  however,  that  they  first  applied  themselves 
in  those  coimtries  to  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  by 
means  of  "  ingenios,"  or  sugar  mills,  of  which,  accord- 
ing to  Oviedo,  there  were  no  less  than  thirty  in  the 
island  of  Hispaniola  in  the  year  1636. 

The  soil  being  foimd  so  favourable  to  its  cultivation, 
and  the  earliest  speculations  so  successful,  the  example 
thus  early  set  by  the  Spaniards  was  speedily  followed 

*  B.  Edwards,  toI.  iU  p.  233.  f  Albertufl  Aquensis. 
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by  future  adventurers  who  settled  in  the  Antilles, 
until  sugar  became  the  chief  staple  commodity  and 
article  of  export  from  nearly  all  the  colonies  in  those 
latitudes. 

There  are  at  present  three  varieties  of  the  sugar  cane 
in  general  use  in  this  colony. 

The  Creole  cane  (Saccharum  commune),  the  cano 
creolia  of  Cuba,  was  probably  the  earliest  known  here, 
and  was  derived  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  Canary 
Islands. 

The  Bourbon  cane  (Saccharum  Bourboni)  pro- 
bably succeeded  the  other,  and  was  brought  from  the 
island  of  that  name,  being  introduced  there  from  Java, 
where  it  appears  to  be  indigenous. 

The  Otaheite  cane  (Saccharum  oflScinarum)  was  dis- 
covered  by  Bougainville,  Cook,  Bligh,  and  other  tra- 
vellers, in  the  Society  Islands,  and  was  afterwards 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  Bougainville  first 
carried  it  to  the  Isle  of  France  (Bourbon),  where  it 
passed  to  Cayenne  and  Martinique  in  1792.  The 
Otaheite  cane  was  already  cultivated  in  1795  in 
Trinidad,  and  was  sent  from  thence  to  the  plantations 
on  the  main  land.*  This  description  of  cane  is  most 
generally  cultivated  in  this  colony. 

Other  varieties  of  cane  are  also  in  cultivation  in  the 
West  Indies :  namely,  the  white  cane ;  the  violet,  or 
purple  cane;  the  black  cane;  the  Brazil  cane;  the 
striped  Bourbon ;  the  Mont  Blanc  cane ;  the  ribbon, 
or  gingham  cane,  &c.t 

The  sugar  obtained  from  the  varieties  of  cane  differs 
in  quality,  appearance,  and  value,  according  to  the 
process  used  in  its  manufacture. 

Sugar  is  manufactm'ed  in  such  different  ways,  and 
upon  such  different  systems,  on  the  various  planta- 

♦  Sc)iomburgk*s  History  of  Barbadoes.  f  Ibid, 
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tions,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  them;  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
general  principle  upon  which  sugar  is  extracted  from 
the  plants  yielding  it  is  so  commonly  understood  as 
to  render  a  particular  description  undesirable  in  this 
place. 

The  system  generally  practised  is  simple  enough : 
the  juice,  or  liquor,  of  the  cane  is  first  pressed  out  by 
machinery,  the  fluid  is  conducted  into  cisterns,  or  boxes, 
where  an  alkali,  such  as  lime,  is  added  to  neutralise 
acidity,  and  otherwise  defecate  it.  In  some  instances 
it  is  further  defecated,  or  clarified,  by  passing  it 
through  filters,  or  large  iron  vessels  called  clarifiers, 
where  it  is  treated  either  by  steam  or  the  open  fire 
before  it  is  passed  into  successive  cast-iron  pans,  called 
"  coppers,"  where  it  is  thoroughly  boiled,  skimmed, 
and  evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  syrup,  when 
it  is  transferred  into  the  "  coolers,"  large,  shallow, 
wooden  vessels  like  enormous  trays,  where  it  is  allowed 
to  crystallise. 

Some  practical  knowledge  is  required  throughout 
the  whole  of  this  process,  especially  at  the  stage  known 
as  the  "  striking  point,"  when  it  is  of  importance  to 
judge  accurately  of  the  fitness  of  the  boiled  syrup  to 
crystallise.  By  this  process  the  common  well-known 
Muscovado  sugar  is  prepared,  but  on  many  estates 
beautiful  sugars  are  manufactured  by  the  "  vacuum 
pan,"  which  for  many  years  has  been  in  partial  use 
here. 

Tlicre  are  various  ways  of  preparing  the  syrup  before 
it  is  transferred  to  the  pans.  Sometimes  the  syrup, 
having  attained  a  density  of  25  deg.  of  Beaume,  is 
filtered  througli  animal  charcoal,  and  crystallised  in 
the  vacuum  pan.  Excellent  sugar  is  also  manufac- 
tured on  some  estates  by  '*  Hardman  and  Finzell's 
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patent  centrifugal  machine," — a  very  simple  and  admi- 
rable process,  by  which  thick  syrup  introduced  into  the 
revolying  pans  is  rapidly  evaporated  to  a  dry,  crystal- 
lised sugar  of  fine  quality. 

Gk>od  sugar  is  likewise  made  by  the  use  of  Gadsden 
and  Evans's  evaporating  pan,  the  cone  de  Limbec,  &c. 

Frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  sugar  by  the  use  of  the  sugar  of  lead  in 
defecating  the  liquor  previous  to  boiling.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  this  agent  has  the  property  of  throw- 
ing down  a  larger  quantity  of  impurities  in  the  ex- 
pressed juice  than  any  other  at  present  in  use.  The 
objection  to  its  general  adoption  is  the  difficulty  of 
separating  it  firom  the  clarified  liquor.  This  desidera- 
tum is  stated  to  be  fully  accomplished  by  those  who 
consider  that  they  have  discovered  the  necessary  means 
to  effect  its  thorough  removal  firom  the  purified  cane 
juice ;  while  the  opponents  to  its  use  are  as  positive  in 
their  belief  that  this  deleterious  agent  is  never  com- 
pletely removed  by  any  known  process,  and  affirm  that 
traces  of  it  may  constantly  be  found  in  the  sugar 
manufactured  by  such  a  process.  However  safe  and 
practicable  in  a  laboratory,  imder  the  hands  of  a  skilful 
chemist,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  administration  of 
such  a  dangerous  reagent  could  ever  safely  be  entrusted 
to  the  management  of  ignorant  negro  sugar  boilers. 

The  sugar  cane  contains  in  100  parts : 

Water,  or  jvioe         72  parts 

Soluble  matter         18    „ 

Woodj  fibre 10    „ 

100 

The  amount  of  crystallisable  sugar  is  18  per  cent., 
but  the  actual  quantity  obtained  falls  far  short  of  this. 

An  acre  of  land  has  produced  from  6000  to  8000  lbs. 
of  sugar.    The  quantity  of  juice  and  soluble  matter 
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extracted  by  the  best  machinery  is  from  BO  to  60  per 
cent.  The  proportion  of  sugar  contained  in  this  juice 
varies  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land,  the  season, 
the  age,  and  general  condition  of  the  plants,  and  the 
process  used  in  the  manufacture.  One  ton  of  sugar  is 
sometimes  obtained  from  1800  gallons  of  juice ;  the 
average  quantity  used  may  be  estimated  at  2400 
gallons  to  yield  the  same  quantity ;  while  as  much  as 
8600  gallons  are  sometimes  required  to  give  a  similar 
amount.  In  the  East  Indies  and  Cuba  2800  lbs.  of 
sugar  is  obtained  on  an  average  from  as  many  gallons 
of  liquor  by  Derosne*s  apparatus.  This  would  give  1  lb. 
of  sugar  to  the  gallon  of  juice ;  in  this  colony  the 
amoimt  varies  from  ^Ib.  to  l-^lb.  per  gallon. 

The  cost  of  preparing  a  ton  of  ordinary  Muscovado 
sugar  may  be  estimated  at  from  10/.  to  121.  Its  value, 
after  deducting  duties,  freight,  &c.,  at  16s.  per  cwt.,  is 
about  16/.,  leaving  a  net  profit  of  4Z.  or  6/. 

This  quantity  and  profit  may  be  taken  as  a  moderate 
average  of  one  acre  of  land.  The  price  of  sugar  has 
fluctuated  so  much,  and  the  uncertainty  and  cost  of 
labour  has  been  so  great,  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
in  the  profitable  cultivation  of  a  sugar  estate  for  any 
length  of  time.  A  small  estate  in  this  colony,  or  one 
yielding  a  return  of  one  or  two  hundred  hogsheads  of 
sugar,  does  not  pay ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  certaiu  that 
an  imencumbered  estate,  capable  of  making  five  or  six 
hundred  tons  of  good  sugar,  is  an  excellent  investment 
of  capital.  The  finer  qualities  of  sugar,  or  that  pro- 
duced by  the  vacuum  pan,  afford  a  better  return  than 
the  common  Muscovado. 

The  manufacture  of  rum,  by  distillation  from  the 
skimmings  of  the  sugar  and  other  sweets,  is  too  well 
known  to  require  description.  The  processes  at  present 
in  use  on  estates  vary  according  to  the  taste  or  judg- 

VOL.  n.  N 
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-meat  of  the  planten.  fozmerly  ram,  Hie  produce  of 
this  colony,  inras  not  ooDBideared  equal  in  quality  to  that 
exported  by  some  of  the  oHiot  colcmies,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
q^irit  distilled,  and  it  frequently  realises  as  high  a 
price  in  the  En^ish  market  as  any  other  received. 

An  English  dbemist.  Dr.  Wilton  Turner,  who  has 
spent  mudi  time  in  British  Guiana,  and  who  has 
especially  devoted  hisgreat  sdentifLC  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  rum,  is,  I  believe^ 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
mode  of  distillation  he  adopts,  and  for  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  legislature  an  ordinance  to  protect 
his  patent. 

Plantain  Tree. — {Mma  JParadisiaca.) 
The  Plantain  tree  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  usefal 
plants  foimd  here.  Independent  of  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  the  rich  broad  green  leaf,  like  velvet  to  the 
touch,  is  efficaciously  employed  in  the  dressing  of 
blistered  and  ulcerated  surfaces ;  and  when  these  leaves 
are  dried  they  make  an  admirable  thatch,  or  serve  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  litter  for  the  stable  or  cattle  farm. 

The  stem  of  the  plantain  fiimishes  a  large  quantify 
of  serviceable  fibre,*  from  which  good  paper  has  been 
manufactured,  some  of  which  can  be  used  for  writixi^, 
and  other  kinds  for  wrapping  goods.  Excellent  doth 
and  paper  have  been  made  at  Paris  from  the  planlBin 
fibre. 

The  fruit  is  invaluable  in  a  country  which,  raising 
no  wheat,  has  to  depend  upon  importations  from 
foreign  markets  of  this  staff  of  life ;  but  the  plantain  is 

*  "BtOBBL  3000  Ibt.  to  eooolbi.  of  plaQtftin  fibre  could  be  obtained  aimiudlif  from 
mn  estate  of  400  acres,  the  yalue  of  which  would  probably  be  ih>m  40£.  to  43/. 
per  too. 
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aa  admirable  substitute;  it  may  be  considered  the 
bread  of  the  tropics,  aad  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
negroes,  aad  even  immigrants  of  all  classes,  who  readily 
adopt  the  use  of  it.  It  grows  very  readily  here,  and  is 
eultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  in  former  years 
almost  every  estate  had  its  ^'plantain  walk/*  which 
generally  yielded  sufficient  for  the  population  it  con^ 
tained. 

The  trees  yield  abimdantly.  A  single  plant  has 
been  known  to  yield  a  bunch  of  plantains  weighing 
upwards  of  100  lbs.,  but  the  average  weight  may  be 
estimated  from  20  lbs.  to  36  lbs.  The  annual  yield  per 
acre  of  aplantain  walk  of  average  quality  is  about  450 
bunches,  weighing  from  12,000  lbs.  to  16,000  lbs.,  but 
as  much  as  20,000  lbs.  have  been  obtained  from  one 
acre  of  land.  From  this  quantity  about  one  ton  of  an 
excellent  starch,  or  meal,  may  be  procured,  but  a  much 
larger  quantity  could  be  obtained  from  a  new  or  well- 
cultivated  plantation.  The  plantain  meal  is  the  pow- 
dered fruit,  after  it  has  been  stripped  of  the  husk, 
dried,  pulverised,  and  sifted ;  it  is  called  here  "  Con- 
quino  Tay,'*  or  "  Congo  Tay  ;**  it  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  much  used 
as  food  for  children  and  convalescents,  who  relish  and 
speak  highly  of  it.  It  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  London,  Dublin, 
and  New  York.  According  to  Dr.  Shier,*  the  accom- 
plished agricultural  chemist  of  this  colony,  who  has 
analysed  it,  it  is  proved  to  be  very  nutritious,  and 
"deserves  a]preference  over  all  the  pure  starches,  on 
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*  Hantain  meal          •.       ...      .88  5^5 

Maize  meal  (unhnaked)      1.73  10.72 

Caasara  meal  (juice  expressed) 86  2.23 

Bitto      ditto  (the  slioed  and  dried  roots)          ...      .78  4.83 
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ment  of  the  planten.  formerly  nun,  Hie  produce  of 
this  colony^  was  not  oonBideared  equal  in  quality  to  that 
exported  by  some  of  the  olher  colcmies,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  iuthe 
q^irit  distilled^  and  it  frequently  realises  as  high  a 
price  in  the  English  market  as  any  other  received. 

An  English  chemist.  Dr.  WiUon  Turner,  who  has 
spent  mudi  time  in  British  Guiana,  and  who  has 
especially  devoted  his  great  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  rum,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
mode  of  distillation  he  adopts,  and  for  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  legislature  an  ordinance  to  protect 
his  patent. 

Plantain  Tree. — {Musa  Paradisidca.) 
The  Plantain  tree  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  found  here.  Independent  of  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  the  rich  broad  green  leaf,  like  velvet  to  the 
touch,  is  efllcaciously  employed  in  the  dressing  of 
blistered  and  ulcerated  surfaces ;  and  when  these  leaves 
are  dried  they  make  an  admirable  thatch,  or  serve  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  litter  for  the  stable  or  cattle  farm. 

The  stem  of  the  plantain  fiimishes  a  large  quantity 
of  serviceable  fibre,*  from  which  good  paper  has  been 
manufactured,  some  of  which  can  be  used  for  writing, 
and  other  kinds  for  wrapping  goods.  Excellent  cloth 
and  paper  have  been  made  at  Paris  from  the  plantain 
fibre. 

The  fruit  is  invaluable  in  a  country  which,  raising 
no  wheat,  has  to  depend  upon  importations  from 
foreign  markets  of  this  staff  of  life ;  but  the  plantain  is 

«  Sbram  3000  Ibt.  to  6000  lU.  of  plantain  fibre  could  be  obtained  anniudlif  firom 
mn  estate  of  400  9cte§,  the  yalue  of  which  would  probably  be  turn  40£.  to  43/. 
pertoo. 
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aa  admirable  substitute;  it  may  be  considered  the 
bread  of  the  tropics,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
negroes,  and  even  immigrants  of  all  dasses,  who  readily 
adopt  the  use  of  it.  It  grows  very  readily  here,  and  is 
eultivated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  in  former  years 
almost  every  estate  had  its  ^'plantain  walk/*  which 
generally  yielded  sufficient  for  the  population  it  con^ 
tained. 

The  trees  yield  abundantly.  A  single  plant  has 
been  known  to  yield  a  bunch  of  plantains  weighing 
upwards  of  100  lbs.,  but  the  average  weight  may  be 
estimated  from  20  lbs.  to  36  lbs.  The  annual  yield  per 
acre  of  aplantain  walk  of  average  quality  is  about  450 
bunches,  weighiog  from  12,000  lbs.  to  15,000  lbs.,  but 
as  much  as  20,000  lbs.  have  been  obtained  &om  one 
acre  of  land.  From  this  quantity  about  one  ton  of  an 
excellent  starch,  or  meal,  may  be  procured,  but  a  much 
larger  quantity  could  be  obtained  from  a  new  or  well- 
cultivated  plantation.  The  plantain  meal  is  the  pow- 
dered fruit,  after  it  has  been  stripped  of  the  husk, 
dried,  pulverised,  and  sifted ;  it  is  called  here  "  Con- 
quino  Tay,'*  or  "  Congo  Tay  ;**  it  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  much  used 
as  food  for  children  and  convalescents,  who  relish  and 
speak  highly  of  it.  It  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  London,  Dublin, 
and  New  York.  According  to  Dr.  Shier,*  the  accom- 
plished agricultural  chemist  of  this  colony,  who  has 
analysed  it,  it  is  proved  to  be  very  nutritious,  and 
"deserves  a]preference  over  all  the  pure  starches,  on 
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ment  of  the  planten.  Fcmxierly  ram,  Hie  produce  of 
this  colony,  was  not  oonBideared  equal  in  quality  to  that 
exported  by  some  of  the  olher  colcmies,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
q^irit  distilledj  and  it  frequently  realises  as  high  a 
price  in  the  English  market  as  any  other  received. 

An  English  chemist,  Dr.  Wilton  Turner,  who  has 
spent  much  time  in  British  Guiana,  and  who  has 
especially  devoted  his  great  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  rum,  is,  I  believe, 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  very  successful  in  the 
mode  of  distillation  he  adopts,  and  for  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  legislature  an  ordinance  to  protect 
his  patent. 

Plantain  Tree. — {Mma  Paradisiaca.) 
The  Plantain  tree  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  found  here.  Independent  of  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  the  rich  broad  green  leaf,  like  velvet  to  the 
touch,  is  efficaciously  employed  in  the  dressing  of 
blistered  and  ulcerated  surfaces ;  and  when  these  leaves 
are  dried  they  make  an  admirable  thatch,  or  serve  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  litter  for  the  stable  or  cattle  farm. 

The  stem  of  the  plantain  fornishes  a  large  quantity 
of  serviceable  fibre,*  from  which  good  paper  has  been 
manufactured,  some  of  which  can  be  used  for  writing, 
and  other  kinds  for  wrapping  goods.  Excellent  cloth 
and  paper  have  been  made  at  Paris  from  the  plantain 
fibre. 

The  fruit  is  invaluable  in  a  country  which,  raising 
no  wheat,  has  to  depend  upon  importations  from 
foreign  markets  of  this  sta£f  of  life ;  but  the  plantain  is 

*  Ecam  3000  Ibt.  to  6000  lU.  of  plantain  fibre  could  be  obtained  annnallif  firom 
mn  estate  of  400  acref,  the  yaloe  of  which  would  probably  be  from  4QL  to  43/. 
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aa  admirable  substitute;  it  may  be  considered  the 
bread  of  the  tropics,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
negroes,  ande^en  immigrants  of  all  classes,  who  readily 
adopt  the  use  of  it.  It  grows  very  readily  here,  and  is 
eultiyated  to  a  considerable  extent ;  in  former  years 
almost  every  estate  had  its  ^^  plantain  walk/'  which 
generally  yielded  sufficient  for  the  population  it  con^ 
tained. 

The  trees  yield  abimdantly.  A  single  plant  has 
been  known  to  yield  a  bunch  of  plantains  weighing 
upwards  of  100  lbs.,  but  the  average  weight  may  be 
estimated  from  20  lbs.  to  36  lbs.  The  annual  yield  per 
acre  of  a-plantain  walk  of  average  quality  is  about  450 
bunches,  weighing  from  12,000  lbs.  to  15,000  lbs.,  but 
as  much  as  20,000  lbs.  have  been  obtained  &om  one 
acre  of  land.  From  this  quantity  about  one  ton  of  an 
excellent  starch,  or  meal,  may  be  procured,  but  a  much 
larger  quantity  could  be  obtained  from  a  new  or  well- 
cultivated  plantation.  The  plantain  meal  is  the  pow- 
dered fruit,  after  it  has  been  stripped  of  the  husk, 
dried,  pulverised,  and  sifted ;  it  is  called  here  "  Con- 
quino  Tay,'*  or  "  Congo  Tay  ;**  it  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  much  used 
as  food  for  children  and  convalescents,  who  relish  and 
speak  highly  of  it.  It  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  London,  Dublin, 
and  New  York.  According  to  Dr.  Shier,*  the  accom- 
plished agricultural  chemist  of  this  colony,  who  has 
analysed  it,  it  is  proved  to  be  very  nutritious,  and 
"deserves  a  preference  over  all  the  pure  starches,  on 
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ment  of  the  planten.  fozmerly  ram,  Hie  piodooe  of 
this  colony,  ursa  not  oonBideared  equal  in  quality  to  that 
esported  by  some  of  the  other  colcmies,  but  of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
q^irit  distilled,  and  it  frequently  realises  as  high  .a 
price  in  the  English  market  as  any  other  received. 

An  English  chemist,  Dr.  Wilton  Turner,  who  has 
spent  mudi  time  in  British  Guiana,  and  who  has 
especially  devoted  his  great  scientific  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  rum,  is,  I  believe^ 
generally  allowed  to  have  been  very  sucoessfdl  in  the 
mode  of  distillation  he  adopts,  and  for  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  legislature  an  ordinance  to  protect 
his  patent. 

Plantain  Tree. — {Musa  Paradiauica.) 
The  Plantain  tree  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  useful 
plants  foimd  here.  Independent  of  the  beauty  of  its 
foliage,  the  rich  broad  green  leaf,  like  velvet  to  the 
touch,  is  efficaciously  employed  in  the  dressing  of 
blistered  and  ulcerated  surfaces ;  and  when  these  leaves 
are  dried  they  make  an  admirable  thatch,  or  serve  ex- 
ceedingly well  for  litter  for  the  stable  or  cattle  farm. 

The  stem  of  the  plantain  fiimishes  a  large  quantify 
of  serviceable  fibre,*  from  which  good  paper  has  been 
manufactured,  some  of  which  can  be  used  for  writixi^, 
and  other  kinds  for  wrapping  goods.  Excellent  cloth 
and  paper  have  been  made  at  Paris  from  the  plantain 
fibre. 

The  fruit  is  invaluable  in  a  country  which,  raising 
no  wheat,  has  to  depend  upon  importations  from 
foreign  markets  of  this  staff  of  life ;  but  the  plantain  is 

«  Sbrcmiaooolbt.  to  eowlbi.  of  plantain  fibracoold  be  obUi^ 
mn  estate  of  400  acres,  the  yalue  of  which  would  probablj  be  fSrom  40^  to  43/. 
par  too. 
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an  admirable  substitute;  it  may  be  considered  the 
bread  of  the  tropics,  and  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
negroes,  and  even  immigrants  of  all  dasses,  who  readUy 
adopt  the  use  of  it.  It  grows  very  readily  here,  and  is 
cultivated  to  a  considerable  extent;  in  former  years 
almost  every  estate  had  its  ^^  plantain  walk/'  which 
generally  yielded  sufficient  for  the  population  it  con-> 
tained. 

The  trees  yield  abimdantly.  A  single  plant  has 
been  known  to  yield  a  bunch  of  plantains  weighing 
upwards  of  100  lbs.,  but  the  average  weight  may  be 
estimated  from  20  lbs.  to  35  lbs.  The  annual  yield  per 
acre  of  a  plantain  walk  of  average  quality  is  about  450 
bunches,  weighing  from  12,000  lbs.  to  15,000  lbs.,  but 
as  much  as  20,000  lbs.  have  been  obtained  &om  one 
acre  of  land.  Erom  this  quantity  about  one  ton  of  an 
excellent  starch,  or  meal,  may  be  procured,  but  a  much 
larger  quantity  could  be  obtained  from  a  new  or  well- 
cultivated  plantation.  The  plantain  meal  is  the  pow- 
dered fruit,  after  it  has  been  stripped  of  the  husk, 
dried,  pulverised,  and  sifted ;  it  is  called  here  '^  Gon- 
quino  Tay,**  or  "  Congo  Tay  ;'*  it  has  a  fragrant  odour, 
and  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour.  It  is  much  used 
as  food  for  children  and  convalescents,  who  reUsh  and 
speak  highly  of  it.  It  has  been  sent  to  Europe,  and 
also  to  the  Industrial  Exhibitions  of  London,  Dublin, 
and  New  York.  According  to  Dr.  Shier,*  the  accom- 
plished agricultural  chemist  of  this  colony,  who  has 
analysed  it,  it  is  proved  to  be  very  nutritious,  and 
"deserves  a]preference  over  all  the  pure  starches,  on 
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account  of  the  proteine  oompounds  it  contains.  "  Full- 
sized  and  well-filled  bunches  give  60  per  cent,  of  core 
to  40  per  cent,  of  husk  and  top  stem ;  but  in  general  it 
would  be  found  that  the  core  did  not  much  exceed  50 
per  cent.,  and  the  fresh  core  will  yield  40  per  cent,  of 
dry  meal,  so  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  meal  is 
obtained  from  the  plantain,  or  6  lbs.  from  an  average 
bunch  of  25  lbs.** 

The  sale  of  this  meal  at  the  price  of  arrowroot,  or 
even  at  half  the  price,  would  ensure  a  handsome  return 
per  acre.  The  plantain  is  here  conmionly  eaten  either 
boiled  or  roasted;  when  stripped  of  its  skin,  boiled, 
and  beaten  in  a  wooden  mortar,  it  makes  a  dense,  firm 
mass,  of  greater  consistency  and  toughness  than  the 
potato.  In  this  state  it  is  called  "  Foo  foo''  by  the 
Creoles,  who,  adding  condiments  and  fish,  or  meat,  con- 
sider it  a  great  luxury.  A  good  vinegar  is  prepared 
from  the  fermented  fruit. 

The  Banana  (Musa  sapientum)  is  allied  to  the  plan- 
tain, but  although  the  fruit  is  sweeter  and  more 
luscious,  it  is  not  so  nutritious ;  a  bunch  of  bananas 
often  contains  from  160  to  180  fruits,  weighing  collec- 
tively from  70  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  From  thirty  to  forty 
plants  will  grow  in  a  space  of  little  more  than  1000 
square  feet.  The  fruit  may  be  collected  about  ten 
months  after  the  sucker  has  been  planted.  The  stem 
yields  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  fibre,  suitable  to 
many  of  the  purposes  to  which  flax  and  hemp  are 
applied. 

Cotton. 
Cotton  was  for  many  years  the  principal  staple  pro- 
duct of  this  colony,  some  notice  of  which  has  been 
taken  in  different  parts  of  this  work,  and  the  reasons 
for  its  abandonment  assigned.    The  indigenous  cottons 
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of  this  country  are  very  numerous,  and  the  native 
Indians,  the  Macusis  especially,  have  long  been  in  the 
habit  of  cultivating  the  various  species ;  they  manu- 
facture different  sizes  of  spim  cotton,  and  make  several 
useful  articles,  such  as  aprons  and  hammocks,  which 
latter  are  very  strong,  light,  and  durable.  Some  of  the 
wild  cotton  met  with  has  been  much  admired  by  com- 
petent judges,  for  their  fine  long  staple  and  silky 
appearance,  and  specimens  of  cotton  obtained  from 
seK-sown  seeds,  the  remains  of  a  cotton  plantation 
abandoned  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  were  sent  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  London,  1861,  and  had  prizes 
awarded  to  the  exhibitors.  The  cultivation  of  cotton 
was  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent  on  the  coast  lands 
of  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Essequebo,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  best  cotton  could  not  be  advanta- 
geously grown  at  a  greater  distance  than  twenty  miles 
from  the  sea;  but  this  opinion  is  controverted  by  those 
who  have  had  opportunities  of  seeing  the  fine  speci- 
mens of  wild  cotton  met  with  in  the  interior. 

Cotton  began  to  be  exported  from  this  colony  in  the 
year  1740.  That  cultivated  in  Berbice  was  the  finest, 
and  obtained  the  highest  price  in  the  English  market. 
In  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1780  the  prices  of  the 
cotton  grown  in  the  West  Indies  were  as  follows : 

8.  d. 

Berbice 2  I  per  lb. 

Demerara           1  11 

Surinam 2  0 

Cayenne 2  0 

St.  Domingo       1  10 

Tobago 19 

Jamaica I  7 

Coffee. 
CoflFee  was  cultivated  in  this  colony  as  far  back  as 
the  year  1721,  when,  its  value  and  importance  being 
recognised,  as  well  as  the  suitableness  of  the  soil  for  its 
growth,  a  great  many  plantations  were  laid  out,  and  it 
was  for  a  very  long  time  almost  the  oivl^  %\»:^^  ^H. 
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Berbice  and  Demerara.  The  coflPee  trees  were  found 
to  grow  very  well  on  the  lands  of  the  coast  and  rivers, 
bat  the  indefatigable  Dutch  had  the  sagacity  to  find 
out  that  it  grew  equally  well,  if  not  better,  iuthe  hilly 
i^ons  of  the  iuterior,  and  the  traces  of  coffee  planta- 
tions have  been  found  by  traveUers  about  40  leagues 
inland.  Dr.  Hancock*  stated,  that  at  a  place  called 
Ooropocary,  about  120  miles  up  the  river  Essequebo, 
a  coffee  field,  planted  many  years  by  the  Dutch,  and 
long  since  abandoned,  was  found  to  continue  bear- 
ing in  abundance,  "  nature  alone,  on  this  fertile  soil, 
keeping  up  a  reproduction  of  the  trees.** 

There  are  at  present  a  few  plantations  on  which 
coffee  bushes  are  still  standing,  and  &om  which  the 
berries  are  gathered  when  ripe  by  a  few  old  and  invalid 
people ;  the  cost  of  good  labour  is  too  great  to  expend 
on  the  unremunerating  berry,  but  nevertheless  some 
care  and  attention  is  bestowed  by  a  few  proprietors  of 
such  estates  as  furnish  the  trees. 

Maize,  or  Indian  Corn. — (Zea  Mays.) 

Indian  Com,  or  Maize  (Zea  mays),  grows  very  readUy 
in  this  colony,  and  might  be  cultivated  to  a  very  great 
extent,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  and  the  colonists  are 
under  the  necessity  of  importing  an  expensive  and  often 
inferior  article ;  the  cause  of  this  is  the  imiversal  evil 
of  this  coimtry,  namely,  the  want  of  labour.  It  is 
occasionally  grown  on  estates,  and  may  be  raised  along 
with  the  young  sugar  cane,  as  it  does  not  appear  to 
injure  the  latter ;  as  it  grows  much  faster,  the  crop  of 
corn  could  be  taken  off  before  the  canes  had  attained 
to  any  size.  In]  separate  fields,  two,  and  often  three 
crops  of  com  may  be  raised  in  one  year. 

The  Indians  carry  on  the  cultivation  of  this  useful 

*  ObMrTfttioiiiontlMClimAie^8oU,«ndFrodiictioiM 
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plant,  but  in  a  yery  imperfect  maimer^  and  barely 
sufficient  for  their  oiivii  moderate  wants.  It  is  grown 
by  them  on  the  high  lands  of  the  river  Pomeroon^  110 
miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  in  many  other  places 
perhaps  much  farther  inland.  As  many  as  twdre 
barrels  of  shelled  com  may  be  easily  obtained  from  aa 
acre  of  land,  with  scarcely  any  culture,  the  labour  of 
planting,  occasional  weeding,  and  gathering  the  com 
alone  being  required,  and  demanding  very  little  labour. 
The  maize  grown  here  commands  a  higher  price  in  the 
colonial  market  than  that  imported  from  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  maize  raised  by  the  Tndlans  in 
the  interior  is  considered  superior  in  general  to  that 
grown  on  the  coast  lands.  It  appears  to  be  indigenous 
in  many  parts  of  the  colony,  and  no  soil  is  better  suited 
for  its  cultivation  than  that  met  with  here. 

Cassava. 

The  Cassava,  or  Cassada,  of  this  country  are  of  two 
kinds,  and  appears  to  be  indigenous.  The  sweet  cassava 
( Janipha  loeflingii)  is  a  common  plant  found  in  gar- 
dens, about  plantations  and  villages,  and  on  nearly 
every  Indian  settlement,  where  it  is  cultivated  as 
a  valued  edible  product.  It  is  eaten  roasted,  or 
mixed  with  other  food,  and  is  called  by  the  natives 
"Bussuli." 

The  Bitter  Cassava  (Janipha  manihot)  is  likewise 
commonly  found  throughout  the  colony,  and  although 
a  poisonous  plant,  is  converted  by  simple  means  into  a 
pleasant  and  nutritious  article  of  food.  The  roots  are 
cleansed,  scraped>  and  grated  upon  a  board  studded 
with  small  sharp  fragments  of  stone,  somewhat  like 
coarse  sand,  and  fastened  to  it  by  a  resinous  substance. 
This  simple  kind  of  grater  is  called  by  the  Indians 
•^Simary."  The  grated  pulp  is  next  put  into  a  long  tube. 
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made  of  some  kind  of  reed,  generally' the  "  Itirritti," 
and  through  this  cassava  squeezer,  or  ^^  Matapi''  as  it  is 
termed,  the  juice  is  pressed  out  by  forcibly  drawing  or 
lengthening  the  tube,  the  sides  of  which  contracting, 
presses  powerfully  upon  the  cassava  pulp,  and  effec- 
tually squeezes  out  the  bitter  and  poisonous  juice.  The 
meal,  or  cassava  flour,  is  then  dried  in  the  sun,  or  over 
the  fire,  sifted  through  the  "  Warrambi"  sifter,  made 
of  the  ita  palm,  and  is  subsequently  made  into  large, 
flat,  circular  cakes,  which  are  baked  on  iron  plates,  or 
by  other  means. 

Good  starch  might  be  obtained  from  both  the  bitter 
and  sweet  cassava,  although  not  so  nutritious  as  the 
plantain  and  Indian  com  meal ;  it  would  probably  find 
a  ready  sale  if  carefully  prepared  and  exported  to 
Europe.  It  might  be  used  alone,  or  mixed  with  wheat 
or  barley  flour.  It  has  been  estimated  by  Dr.  Shier 
that  about  10  tons  of  fresh  roots  could  be  obtaiued 
from  one  acre  of  properly  cultivated  land ;  this  quan- 
tity would  yield  about  3^  tons  of  meal,  639  lbs.  of 
"  cassareep,"  and  2  cwt.  of  starch. 

At  a  moderate  calculation,  the  prices  likely  to  be 
obtained — namely,  the  meal  at  Id.  per  lb.,  the  cassa- 
reep at  Is.  5d.  per  lb.,  and  the  starch  at  40s.  per  cwt. 
— ^would  give  78^.  13s.  4id.  as  the  gross  amount  derived 
per  acre. 

Cassareep,*  called  by  the  Indians  "  Cassaripo,"  is 
the  inspissated  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  root.  It  is 
the  principal  ingredient  in  the  well-known  West 
Indian  dish  "  Pepper  Pot,"  which,  made  of  this  useful 
sauce  as  the  basis,  and  containing  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl, 
may,  by  moderate  additions  of  cassareep,  be  kept  good 
and  wholesome  for  months,  if  not  years.    It  is  of  a 

*  It  is  a  powerftil  aotiseptic,  and  is  exteiuiTelj  used  in  making  sances,  flavoar- 
ifllg  food,  and  preflerring  n^eat. 
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black  colour,  sweet  taste,  and  of  the  consistence  of 
syrup.  It  is  prepared  by  boiling  and  evaporating  the 
juice  of  the  bitter  cassava  to  a  proper  consistence.  It 
is  put  into  bottles  by  the  Indians,  who  bring  it  to 
town,  where  it  finds  a  ready  sale  at  2s.  or  more  per 
bottle. 

Bice. — {Oryza  Sativa.) 

The  cultivation  of  Rice  (Oryza  sativa)  is  carried  on 
to  a  very  limited  extent  in  this  colony — ^indeed,  it  is  only 
now  and  then  that  such  a  thing  is  heard  of — and  yet, 
without  encroaching  on  the  land  at  present  laid  out  in 
sugar  cultivation,  there  is  abundance  of  territory  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  produce  it.  The  specimens  of  rice 
grown  in  Berbice,  Leguan,  the  rivers  and  creeks  of  the 
Essequebo  and  Poumeroon,  have  been  remarkable  for 
their  size  and  beauty. 

It  is  notorious  that  three  crops  can  be  obtained  an- 
nually from  one  sowing,  the  new  crop  ratooning,  or 
springing  up  from  the  old  roots  after  each  reaping. 
Indeed,  it  is  related  that  an  old  colonist,  Mr.  Bielstein, 
who  formerly  cultivated  this  article  on  a  small  scale  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lower  Essequebo,  raised  repeatedly 
three  crops  in  a  year.  The  rice  grown  in  the  colony 
which  I  have  seen  was  of  admirable  quality,  and  now 
that  there  is  a  large  coolie  population,  who  prefer  rice 
to  any  other  kind  of  food,  it  probably  will  be  raised 
to  greater  extent  than  heretofore ;  indeed,  the  coolies 
have  already  commenced  to  raise  it  in  small  quantities 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  as  its  cultivation 
could  cover  thousands  of  acres  which  are  at  present 
neglected,  it  is  not  improbable  that  if  this  class  of 
labourers,  as  well  as  of  the  Chinese,  continue  to  arrive 
in  sufficient  numbers,  there  will  be  more  care  and 
attention  bestowed  on  its  culture. 
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ThiB  quantity  imported  and  consumed  in  the  colony 
is  already  very  large,  hut  many  c»rgo^  hronght.  here 
from  the  ^^  East  Indiea''  are  forwarded  or  re-shipped  to 
England,  and  prove  remunerative. 

A  variety  of  iq>iGfi  and  aromatic  trees  and  plants  are 
-commonly  foimd  in  this  country,  some  of  which  lydght 
he  turned  to  a  hetter  accoimt  than  at  present  is  the 
case.  The  Cinnamon  tree  (Laurus  cinnamomum)  was 
introduced  here  in  1772,  and  several  of  them  are  to  he 
found  on  plantations  and  in  gardens,  where  they  grow 
luxuriantly.  The  hark  and  leaves  afford  a  spicy  flavour 
when  hruised. 

There  are  one  or  more  species  of  wild  cinnamon  tree 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  country,  and  which  possess 
powerful  aromatic  properties,  well  known  to,  and  ap- 
preciated hy,  the  Tndia.Tis  and  others. 

The  Nutmeg  tree  (Myristica  moschata)  has  heen 
found  to  grow  very  well  in  Trinidad,  and  would  he  sure 
to  thrive  in  a  soil  and  climate  so  suitahle  to  its  cultiva- 
tion as  that  of  Guiana.  Indeed,  some  plants  were 
lately  introduced  here,  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  are  still 
flourishing  in  the  grounds  where  they  were  placed.  A 
species  of  wild  nutmeg,  accawai  or  waccakal  nutmeg 
(Acrodiclidium  camara),  is  indigenous  to  this  colony ; 
it  is  used  hy  the  natives  as  an  efficacious  remedy  in 
disorders  of  the  howels. 

Turmeric  (Curcuma  longa)  grows  commonly  here, 
and  is  found  to  he  superior  in  quality  to  the  imported 
article. 

The  Ginger  plant  (Zingiher  officinale)  thrives  ex- 
ceedingly well  in  the  colony;  it  is  superior  to  that 
produced  from  the  East,  and  both  raw  and  preserved 
ginger  are  occasionally  exported  in  small  quantities. 

The  varieties  of  Capsicums,  yielding  the  well-known 
Cayenne  pepper,  are  astonishing ;  fine  specimens,  pre- 
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served  in  dilute  acetic  add,  liave  repeatedly  beea  sent 
to  Europe  and  America,  and  have  been  highly  appre- 
ciated. They  are  met  with  in  every  garden,  of  various 
sizes,  shapes,  and  colours,  but  are  all  pungent,  and  are 
much  used  and  esteemed  to  flavour  soups,  meats,  and 
other  food. 

Pickles,  composed  of  capsicums,  sliced  papaw,  moun- 
tain cabbage,  shalots,  French  beans,  are  also  prepared, 
and  occasionally  exported,  or  consumed  in  the  colony. 

The  ordinary  Pepper  (Piper  longum)  is  well  suited 
to  the  soil  of  many  parts  of  the  coimtry.  It  has 
already  been  cultivated  in  the  neighbouring  colony  of 
Cayenne,  wiience  it  has  been  exported.  The  plant,  a 
trailing  vine,  might  be  raised  along  with  the  nutmeg 
and  spice  trees,  and  yield  as  abundantly  and  profitably 
as  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  Pimento,  or  Allspice  (Pimenta  vulgaris),  is  in- 
digenous to  South  America,  and,  if  necessary,  might 
be  successfully  cultivated. 

Gardamons  and  other  aromatic  plants  thrive  exceed- 
ingly well. 

Cocoa. — {Theobroma  Cacao.) 

The  Cocoa,  or  Cocao  tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  is  found 
plentifolly  in  this  country,  where  it  must  have  been 
imported  many  years  ago.  It  yields  numerous  large 
nuts  or  pods,  in  which  the  seeds,  from  which  cocoa  is 
prepared,  are  found  embedded  in  a  kind  of  pulp.  When 
separated  &om  the  husks  the  seeds  are  dried,  and  the 
Creoles  of  this  colony  prepare  an  excellent  chocolate  by 
pounding  them,  and  working  them  up,  with  a  little 
spice  and  other  substances,  in  long  rolls,  which  are 
carried  about  the  streets  for  sale.  With  a  little  care 
and  attention  this  important  article  of  commerce, 
which  is  in  such  demand  in  England,  and  is  chiefly  in- 
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troduced  from  foreign  countries,  might  be  exported  from 
British  Guiana  in  considerable  quantity.  It  appears  to 
be  a  hardy  tree,  and,  once  planted,  large  forests  might 
be  grown,  requiring  little  trouble  to  watch  and  protect 
them. 

According  to  Himiboldt,  cocoa  plantations  in  Spanish 
America  are  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  in  himible 
circumstances,  who  prepare  for  themselves  and  their 
children  a  slow  but  certain  fortune ;  one  single  labourer 
is  sufficient  to  aid  them  in  their  plantations,  and  thirty 
thousand  trees  once  established,  assure  competence  for 
a  generation  and  a  half. 

Guinea  Com,  or  Indian  Millet  (Sorghum  vulgare), 
might  be  cultivated  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present  is  the  case.  Samples  of  it  have  been  sent  to  the 
Industrial  Exhibitions  in  England  and  America,  and 
it  has  been  suggested  as  a  green  forage  crop  for  other 
countries.  There  are  several  varieties  of  it  met  with 
here,  known  as  the  two-coloured,  the  drooping,  the 
panicled  yellow-seeded.  The  weight  per  bushel  of  the 
common  ^*  panicled  millet"  is  about  68  lbs. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  useful  species  of  the  Bean 
and  Pea  tribes ;  indeed,  almost  any  known  kind  of  these 
vegetables  may  be  made  to  grow  in  this  country.  In 
many  gardens  the  French  bean,  the  fig  bean,  the  red 
beans,  and  numerous  others,  are  abundantly  raised ; 
while  equally  common  are  pigeon  peas,  increase  peas, 
the  green  peas,  &c.  The  dried  leaf  of  the  pigeon  pea 
tree  (Cajanus  indicus)  infused  in  hot  water,  and  fla- 
voured with  sugar  and  milk,  makes  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  the  Chinese  teas. 

Besides  these  vegetables,  the  cabbage,  the  carrot,  the 
cucumber,  the  lettuce,  the  parsley,  radish,  and  other 
European  esculents  succeed  very  well. 

Of  tropical  fruits  and  condiments  there  is  no  limit. 
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The  pine-apple,  the  shaddock,  oranges,  and  limes ;  the 
guava,  the  bell  apple,  the  mango,  the  sabbadilla,  the 
melon,  the  soursop,  the  grenadilla,  the  grape,  and  a 
hundred  other  luscious  fruits,  grow  to  great  perfection. 


Tobacco. — {Nicotiana  Tabacum.) 

The  Tobacco  plant  (Nicotiana  tabacum)  is  found 
growing  wild  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  appears 
to  be  indigenous  to  South  America.  It  is  commonly 
met  with  about  the  Indian  villages  in  the  interior,  the 
plantations  on  the  coast  and  rivers,. and  even  about  the 
roads  and  gardens  of  Georgetown.  Samples  procured 
from  the  natives  have  been  found  to  equal  in  quality 
and  flavour  that  exported  from  the  Havannah.  The 
leaves  are  large,  and  when  simply  dried  in  the  air,  can 
be  manufactured  into  very  good  cigars.  No  attention, 
however,  is  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  this  important 
plant  in  this  colony,  although  large  quantities  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigars  are  annually  imported  for  general 
consumption.  The  fresh  leaves  are  occasionally  em- 
ployed by  the  Creoles  for  medicinal  purposes.  If 
applied  to  the  seat  of  pain,  they  often  afford  relief;  but 
great  caution  is  required  in  its  use,  for  I  have  more 
than  once  known  instances  of  poisoning  to  result  from 
the  indiscriminate  and  long-continued  application  of 
the  leaves  to  inflamed  and  swollen  legs.  Tobacco  was 
perhaps  the  first  article  of  any  importance  cultivated 
by  the  early  settlers  in  this  colony.  So  early  as  the 
year  1600  mention  is  made  of  tobacco  plants  being 
found  growing  in  abundance  in  the  cleared  lands,  but 
its  cultivation  was  not  long  persisted  in,  as  it  yielded 
to  the  production  of  more  lucrative  articles  of  com- 
merce. 
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Plai^ib  yielding  Staxch, 

The  Starch-producmg  plants  are  numerous  and  valu- 
able, and  are  found  abundantly.  An  admirable  report 
of  them  has  been  given  by  Dr.  Shier  in  a  small  pam- 
phlet.* The  arrowroot  (Maranta  arundinacea)  is  a 
common  plant,  and  famishes  a  starch  equal  to  that 
firom  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Specimens,  the  pro- 
duce of  this  colony,  have  been  already  sent  to  Europe, 
and  excited  considerable  attention.  The  arrowroot  of 
Ihis  colony  has  been  found  to  yield  about  20  per  cent, 
of  starch.  The  sweet  and  bitter  cassava  famish  a  still 
larger  proportion,  the  former  about  26  per  cent.,  the 
latter  about  24  per  cent. ;  the  common  yam  yields  about 
24  per  cent. ;  and  the  Barbadoes  yam  about  18  per 
cent. ;  while  the  tannias,  the  buck  yams,  the  plantain, 
the  sweet  potato,  and  the  tous-les-mois,  furnish  from 
15  to  18  per  cent.  The  size  of  the  globules  is  largest 
in  the  tous-les-mois ;  in  the  varieties  of  yams  it  varies 
from  -Q^  to  y^Vo  of  ^^  ™^J^  5  ™  ^^^  arrowroot  it  is 
about  TTt-o  of  an  inch,  and  in  the  cassavas  and  tannias 
about  ToVo  of  ^^  inch,  nearly  double  that  of  wheat, 
while  in  the  maize  it  is  about  xirW  of  an  inch. 

Plants  yielding  Dyes  and  Colotjbs. 

The  nmriber  of  plants  capable  of  affording  valuable 
dyes  and  colours  is  extensive,  and,  although  neglected, 
might  become  an  important  branch  of  commerce. 

The  Indigo  plant  (Indigofera  tinctoria)  was  formerly 
cultivated  in  ihis  colony,  but  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
is  the  case  at  present.  It  thrives  weU  in  a  moist 
climate  like  this,  and  would  be  admirably  suited  for 

*  Beport  of  the  Starch-prodadng  Plants  of  Britith  Guiana.  B7  Dr.  Shier. 
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coltiyation  in  the  interior  and  elsewhere.  The  indigo 
formerly  exported  from  South  America  was  considered 
superior  in  quality  to  that  produced  in  the  East,  but, 
like  many  other  articles  of  equal  value,  its  culture  has 
been  neglected  in  these  latitudes. 

The  Amotto  dye,  or  Rocou  plant  (Bixa  orellana), 
appears  to  be  indigenous,  and  is  the  principal  dye  with 
which  the  Indians  paint  themselTesred  on  the  forehead, 
cheeks,  and  head,  either  for  ornament  or  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  fashion.  Eor  this  purpose  small 
cakes  are  prepared,  like  coloured  chalks,  firom  the  seeds, 
which  are  enclosed  in  rough  pods. 

The  Lana  tree  (Genipa  americana),  a  stately  and 
handsome  tree,  famishes  a  powerful  black  dye ;  if  the 
flesh  is  stained  with  this  pigment,  it  takes  days,  if  not 
weeks,  to  remove  it ;  the  dye  is  yielded  by  the  leaves 
and  brandies. 

The  Logwood  tree  (HsBmatoxylon  campechianum) 
also  grows  here,  and  yields  the  well-known  and  useful 
extract. 

Nimierous  other  plants  yield  useful  and  beautiful 
colours,  such  as  the  common  plantain  (which  furnishes 
a  rich  crimson  pigment),  the  wild  plantain,  the  mahoe 
or  maho,  the  chica,  the  wild  gamboge,  the  turmeric, 
the  alligator  pear  seed,  &c. 

Oils,  Gums,  Eesins. 

Numerous  valuable  oils,  gums,  and  resinous  sub- 
stances are  obtained  from  many  trees  and  shrubs. 

The  Crab  tree  (Carapa  guianensis),  a  lofty  tree,  fur- 
nishes a  rich  and  excellent  oil,  extensively  used  for  the 
hair,  and  other  purposes. 

The  Laurel  oil  tree  (Lauras)  yields  a  valuable  oil, 
much  prized  as  a  useful  medicine  agent. 
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The  Cocoa-nut  tree  (Cocos  nucifera),  independent  of 
the  other  serviceable  products  it  yields,  furnishes  a  fine 
oil,  much  in  demand  for  burning. 

The  Castor  oil  plant  (Bicinus  communis)  is  a  hand- 
some tree,  with  large  leaves,  commonly  found  in  town 
and  country ;  the  oil  expressed  from  the  seeds  is  the 
well-known  drug  of  the  shops. 

There  are  several  trees  in  this  country  which  yield 
varieties  of  the  balsam  copaiba  of  a  superior  quality, 
specimens  of  which  have  been  forwarded  to  Europe. 

Other  valuable  oils  are  procured  from  the  Monkey 
Pot  tree  (Lecythis  grandiflora),  the  "  Wangala'*  (Sesa- 
mum  orientale),  the  "Saouari"  (Caryocar  tomento- 
sum),  which  also  yields,  the  delicious  and  well-known 
Saouari  nuts ;  the  Sand  Box  tree  (Hura  crepitans),  the 
Butter  tree  (Caryocar  butyrosum),  the  Tallow  tree 
(Myristica  sebifera),  the  Pitch  tree  (Icica  guianensis), 
the  Cocoa  tree  (Theobroma  cacao),  which  furnishes  the 
chocolate  fat,  or  butter ;  the  Tonkin  bean  (Dipterix 
odorata),  the  acuyuri  Palm  (Astrocaryum  aculeatum), 
the  cucurit  Palm  (Maximiliana  regia). 

Pine  Gums  are  yielded  from  the  Simiri,  or  Locust 
tree  (Hymensea  courbaril),  the  Hyawa,  or  Incense  tree 
(Icica  heptaphylla),  the  Gum  Elemi  tree  (Icica  carana). 

Besins  are  also  procured  from  the  Hya-Hya,  or  Milk 
tree  (Tabemaemontana  utilis),  the  IncUan  Bubber  tree 
(Picus  elastica),  the  Acouchi  (Icica  aracouchini),  lig- 
num Vitse  (Guiacum  officinale),  and  species  of  Clusias, 
Amyris,  Vismia,  Humirium,  and  other  trees. 
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PART  II. 

Alphabetical  List  of  some  of  the  most  common  Trees  and  Plants  met 
with  in  British  Guiana. 


VEENACtTLAB  KAME. 

BOTANICAL  NAME. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Acacia  (seyeral  varietieB) 

Acacia 

Fabacesa' 

Aci^ou 

Anacardium  ocddentale 

Anacardiaceas 

Adam's  apple 

Citrus  nobilis 

Aurantiacese 

Adam's  needle 

Yucca  draconis 

Liliacese 

Adenanthera 

Adenanthera 

Fabaceaj 

JEgiphyla 

-ffigiphyla 

VerbenacesB 

iEschynomene 

Agati  grandiflora 

Fabacese 

Agati 

Agati  grandiflora 

Fabaceas 

Agave  viviparous 

Agave  vivipara 

Amaryllidacece 

Agave  Americaua 

Agave  Americana 

AmaryllidacesB 

Ageratum 
Akasee 

Ageratum  conyzoides 

Asteraceas 

Acacia  tortuosa 

FabaceaB 

Alligator  pear 

Persia  gratissima 

LauracesB 

Alligator  apple 

Anona  palustris 

AnonacesB 

AUoplectus,  crested 

AUoplectus  cristatus 

Gesneraceas 

Almond  tree  (Indian  ink) 

Terminalia  catappa 

CombretacesB 

Aloes  plant 

Aloe  vulgaris 

Liliaceas 

Allspice  tree 

Pimenta  vulgaris 

Myrtaceae 

Alpinia 

Alpinia  nutans 

Zingiberaceaj 

American  torch 

Cereus  monoclones 

Cactaceas 

Amaranth  (several  species) 

Amaranthus 

AmarantacesB 

Ammania 

Ammania  latifoUa 

Lythraceae 

American  aloe 

Agave  Americana 

Amaryllidaceas 
Scrophulariv^ceae 

Angclonia  violet 

Angelonia  salicariajfolia 
Anda  gomesii 

Anda  acu 

Angosturo  bark 

Galipea  cusparia 

RutaceaB 

Arabian  jasmine 

Jasminum  sambac 

Jasminaceee 

Archangel    (or    Christmas 

bush) 
Aristolochia(8everal  species) 

Eupatorium  odoratum 

AsteracesB 

Aristolochia 

Aristolochiacese 

Amotto,  or  rocou 

Bixa  oreliana' 

FlacourtiacesB 

Artichoke,  Jerusalem 

Helianthus  tuberosus 

Asteraceas 

Arrowroot  (several  species) 

Maranta  arundinacea 

Marantaceas 

Aster,  Chinese 

Aster  Chinensis 

AsteracesQ 

Aster  pear 

Asparagus 

Asparagus  oflScinalis 
Pnmula  auricula 

Liliaceaj 

Auricula 

PrimulacesB 

Awara,  or  avoira 

Bachelor's  button 

Gomphrena  globosa 

Amarantaceas 

Bahama  grass 

Cynodon  dactylon 
Ceanothus  colubrinus 

Graminaceaj 

Bahama  red  wood 

RhamnacesB 

Balsam,  or  sea-side  sage 

Croton  balsamiferum 

Euphorbiaceas 

Balsam  tree 

Clusia  flava 

Clusiaceae 

Balsam  of  aconchi 

Balsam  of  umiri 

Balsam 

Impatiens  balsamanla 

BalsamuiacesB 

Balsam  (garden) 

Justicia  pectoralis 

Acanthaceas 

Bamboo  cane 

Bambusa  arundinacess 

Graminaceae 

Banana  tree 

Musa  sapientum 
Banisteria  fulgens 

Musaceae 

Banisteria  plant 
Banisteria  Firebum  bosh 

Malpighiaceae 

Banisteria  fulgens 

Malpigliiaceae 

VOL.  n. 
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AiiPHABETiOAL  List  of  Trees,  &c — continued. 


VBENACUIiAE  NAM$. 


Barbadoes  bastard  cedar 

Barbadoes  cherry 

Barbadoes  lilac 

Barbadoes  pride,  or  flower 

Barbadoes  fence 

Barbadoes  tnimpet  flower 

Basil  (garden) 

Basket  wyth 

Basket  wytb,  black 

Bastard  ipecacuanha 

Bastard,  or  Santa  Maria 

Bastard  ockro 

Batatas  (seyeral  species) 

Bauhinia 

Baybeny  tree 

Bay  grape  tree,  or  sea-side 

grape 
Bay  laurel,  red 
Bearded  fig  tree 
Beans  (several  species) 
Bell  pepper 
Bell  apple,  or  simitou 
Belly-ache,  or  wild  cassava 
Bergamotte  tree 
Berrybusli 
Bermuda  cedar 
Bent  grass 

Birch,  or  turpentine  tree 
Bird  pepper 

Bitter  wood,  or  bitter  ash 
Bindweed 

Bignonia  (Chamberlajme's) 
Bignonia  (trumpet  flower) 
Blackhead  tree,  or  Bahama 

red  wood 
Black  cherry 
Black  nicker  (soap  tree) 
Black  sage  bash 
Black  willow 
Bloodworth 
Blue  eddoes 
Blue  vine 

Bonnet,  or  bonny  pepper 
Bontia  (wild  olives) 
Bread-fruit  tree 
Bread-nut  tree 
Bread  and  cheese 
Brocoli 
Broom  weed 
Brownea 
Bully  tree 
Burgrass 
Burbark 
Bush  rope 
Butterfly  plant 


BOTAITLOAL  NAMZ. 


Cedrela  odorata 
Malpighia  punicifblia 
Mella  azedarach 
Poinciana  pulcherrima 
Poinciana  pulcherrima 
Bignonia  imguis 
Odmum  basilicmn 
Toumefortia  bioolor 
Rivina  octandra 
Asclepias  curassavica 
Calophyllum  calaba 
Malachra  capitata 
Batatas 

Bauhinia  superba 
Eugenia  acris 
Coccoloba  uvifera 

Persea  Carolinensis 
Ficus  laurifolia 
Phaseolus  vulgaris 
Capsicum  annuum 
Passiflora  laurifolia 
Adenoropium  gossypifolium 
Citrus  limetta 
Solanum  igneum 
Juniperus  Bermudiana 
Agrostis  indica 
Bursera  gumnifera 
Capsicum 
Quassia  amara 
Convolvulus  maximns 
Bignonia  sequinoctialis 
Bignonia  leucoxylon 
Ceanothus  colubrinus 

Prunus  occidentalis 
Sapindus  saponaria 
Yarronia  currassavlca 
Capparis  torulosa 
Sisyrinchium  latifolium 
Caladium  sagittsefolium 
Clitoria  tematea 
Capsicum  tetragonum 
Bontia  daphnoides 
Artocarpus  incisa 
Artocarpus  nucifera 
PauUinea  cururu 
Brassica  botrytis 
Corchorus  siliquosus 
Brownea  coccinea 
Bumelia  nigra 
Cenchrus  eschinatos 
Triumfelta  semitrilobft 

Gongora  macolata 


CLASSiriCATION. 


Cedrelaceae 

Malpighiacese 

Meliacess 

Csesalpinieas 

Csesalpiniese 

Bignoniacese 

LamiacesB 

Ehretiaceib 

Phytolaccacese 

Asclepiadacese 

Clusiacese 

Malvaceae 

ConvolvulaceaB 

Fabaceae 

Myrtaceaj 

Polygonacea? 

Lauraceae 

MoraceoB 

Fabaceae 

Solanaceae 

Passifloraceae 

Euphorbiaceae 

Aurantiaceas 

Solanaceae 

Pinaceac 

Graminaceae 

Amyridaceae 

Solanacese 

Simarubaceae 

Convolvulaceae 

Bignoniaceae 

Bignoniaceae 

Bhamnaceas 

Drupaceas 

Sapindaceae 

Cordiaceae 

Capparidaceae 

Iridacea: 

Araccae 

Fabaceae 

SolanaceaB 

Myoporaceae 

ArtocarpaceaQ 

Artocarpaceae 

Sapindaceas 

Brassicaceae 

Tiliaccae 

Fabaceae 

Sapotaceae 

Graminaceas 

Tiliaceae 

Orchidaceie 
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AjLPnABETtCAL  List  of  Trees,  Sic-^-eonimued. 


TEHNACTJl^La  JTAICE. 

UOTAIJICiX  TTAm. 

OTAftSLFICATIOir. 

Button  trce 

Conocarpus  erectus 

Combretaceae 

Button  Bttge 

Lontana  invuluctata 

Vcrbei>ace» 

Butter  tree 

Bulrush 

Typbtt  tenuifolia 

Typhace» 

Bitt<;r  blain 

BiTflmbi 

Bircb  gtim 

BuTvcra  frummifcra 

Amyridacese 

B  Eden  ft,  or  Spanuh  neeJles 

Bidens  p losa 

Afteraeeaj 

Boxwood 

Phjllantbua  nutans 

Euphorbiaoete 

Eromclia 

Bromelta  karatus 

Bromeiiftcew 

BnuU  n\xtA 

Berthollitia  excelsa 

L(>cythidacea2 

Bonny  vis  (several  ipecic^i) 

Labinb  vulgaris 

Fabacea^ 

Bastard  supplejack 

Paullinia  cururu 

Mmacea? 

Cabba^'e  tree  (wiid  to  be  in- 

AT«ca vel  oreodoxa  oleracea 

troduced  from  Barbadoea) 

Cnbbage  tree  tba»Ui^> 

FalmaciB 

CabflcaUi 

CrUabaab  tree 

Cfeacentia  cujete 

Crescentiacett 

Caladium  (several  species) 

Caladium 

A race » 

Calolue 

Basetia  eordifolio 

Basellaeere 

Colflvance,  or  red  bean 

l^oiichoa  flinenstfl 

Fabaceaj 

Cttllanjato   tree,  ot  smooth 

Cbrysopbyllum  glabnim 

SapotaceBB 

star- Apple 

■ 

Culliopa  a 

CoUiopsis  bicolot 

AateracfiM? 

ColliMia 

Calhuia  repona 

Commclynaces 

Candlo  wood 

Ciiiocoocrt  racemosa 

Cinchonactaa 

Calotropia 

Calotropis  proccra 

Asclepiadftcea; 

Canipeachy  wood 

HiEraato;sylou      campocbia- 

Ca?salpiuiceai 

Camara.orackttwari  nutmeg 

nuiTi 
Acrodiclidium  camam 

Lanraceflf 

Candlenut  tree 

Stillingia  sebt^fera 

EupliorbiaoeBe 

Coudy  tuft 

IbtTis  uniU-^lJaU 

Bmsflicaewe 

Canna,  or  lodkn  ihot 

Canna  indit;ii 

ManrntaLLif 

Canoe  plant 

Caiosantbes  iudlca 

Bignonlact® 

Couellu,  or  wiuter*i  boric 

Canella  aiba 

Qnitifera! 

Canuballl 

Capparia 

Cappari* 

Capparidaceffi 

Cape  jasmine 

Gardenia  fra^aa* 

Cinchonacea; 

Cftpp  jaamino 

Gardenia  florida 

Cinch on accK 

Caijsicum    pepper    (•eTeral 

Cap«icura 

SolauacGK 

Bptciu*) 

Cacao 

Tbeobroma  cacao 

Byttneriaceas 

Carrnhorxi 

CaraiiA 

Carrot 

Daucu^  carota 

Apiacem 

Carat  a 

Ajrave  vivipara 

AraaryUJdace* 

CariiLitiun 

DiaiitUuft  caryophylioa 

Carj'ojkhydacea; 

Caroliuoa,  digitated 

Caroliuea  priucepa 

jStcrcuiiactpe 

CascarlLia 

Cashew  trw,  or  cachou 

Anaeardiurn  occidenUlo 

Anacardiacea* 

Caaaarrt,  or  casNida  bitter 

Janlpba  manihot 

Eupborbiacea 

^     ,t           V           eweet 

Janipha  loi:flingii 

Euphorbiace* 

Casiia,  Aitula  tree 

Caasia  fistula 

Pabacta* 

Castor  oil  piaot 

Kicinu^  commimia 

Eupiiorbiaceaa 

Call  blood 

Birina  bumilia 

fbytdaccaoett 

o2 
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ALPHABETiCMi  List  of  Ti^es,  Scc.'^'^ontinued, 


TEBNAOULAU  KAME. 

BOTAiaOAL  KAMB. 

CLAS8IPICATI0K. 

Cat'8  claws 

Dolichos  flliformis 

PhytolaccacesB 

Cathartica(wmow  leared) 

AUamanda  cathartica 

ApocynacesB 

Cat  mint 

Nepita  cataria 

Lamiacose 

Cauliflower 

Brassica  botrytis 

BrassicacsB 

Cedar  wood 

Cedrela  odorata 

CedrelacesB 

Cedar  (bastard) 

Cedrela  odorata 

CedrelacecB 

Celery 

Apium  graveolens 

Apiacese 

Cenchrus 

Cenchros  tribuloides 

Graminaceae 

Cephalic  vine 

Convolvulus  speciosus 

Convolvulaceae 

Cerbera,  or  French  willow 

Cerbera  thevetia 

ApocynacesB 

Cereus  (night  blooming) 

Cereus  glandifloras 

Cactacese 

Cestrum  (night  smellmg) 

„        (laurel  leared) 
Changeable  rose 

Cestmm  noctumum 

Solanacece 

Cestmm  laurifolium 

Solannccse 

Hibiscus  mutabilis 

Malvacea; 

Chau  stick 

Gouania  domingensls 

Rhamnaceae 

Chereeze,  or  Barbadoes 

Molpighia  punicifolia 

Malpighiacese 

cherry  (several  species) 

Cherry  pepper 

Capsicum  cerasiforme 

Solanaccas 

Chick  stone  tree 

Guilandina  bandoe 

Fabaccte 

duckweed 

Holosteum  cordatum 

Caryopliyllaceae 

Chigery  grape  tree 

Ck)ccolaba  nivea 

Polygonaceaj 

Chigery  bush 

Toumifortia  volubilis 

Ehrctiaceae 

Chinese  rose  hibiscus 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis 

Malvaceae 

Chives 

Allium  schsenoprasum 

Lilinccae 

Choco  vine 

Sechium  edule 

Circurbitraceae 

Chocolate  nut  tree 

Theobroma  cacao 

Byttneriaceae 

Christmas  bush 

Eupatorium  odoratum 

Asteraceae 

Christophine 

Sechium  edule 

Cucurbitaceae 

Chrysanthemum 

Pyrethrum  sinense 

Asteraceae 

Cinnamon  tree 

Laurus  cinnamomum 

Lauraceae 

Circassian  bead  tree 

Adenanthcra  lavonina 

Mimoseae 

Cissus,  or  poison  wyth 

Cissus  sicyoides 

Vitaccae 

Clary  wild 

Heliotropium  parvifloram 

Ehrctlaceae 

Clerodendron 

Clerodendron  siphonanthus 

Verbenaceae 

Clove  pink 

Dianthus  caryophyllus 

Caryopbyllaceae 

Clove  tree 

Myrtaceae 

Cocco  plum 

Chrysobabanus  icaco 

Chyrsobalanaceaj 

Cocoa  nut  tree 

Cocos  nucifera 

Palmaceae 

Cochineal  tree 

Opuntia  coccinellifera 

Cactaceae 

Cock's  comb 

Celosia  cristata 

Amarantaceaj 

Coffee  tree 

Coffea  arabica 

Clnchonaceae 

Coffee  wood 

Palicourea  pavetta 

Cinchonaceae 

Commelina 

Commelyna  communis 

Comraelynaccae 

Conch  apple,  or  conch  nut 

Passiflora  maliforaiis 

Passifloraceae 

Convolvus  (several  species) 

Convolvulus  bona  nox 

Convolvulaceae 

Coot  weed 

Crotalaria  lotifolia 

Papilionaceae 

Coral  tree  (bean  tree) 

Erythrina  corallodendrom 

Fabaceae 

Cordia  (several  species) 
Cord  leaf 
Coreopsis 
Com,  Indian 

Cordia  collococca 

Cordiaceaj 

Coreopsis  reptana 

Asteraceae 

Zeamays 

Graminaceae 

Com  tree 

Adansonia  digitata 

Sterculiaceae 

Corkwood 

Cosmos 

Coftmos  bipinnatus 

Asteraceae 

Cotton  (seyend  apecies) 

Gossypium  arboreum 

Malvaceae 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Trees,  &c.'^conHnued. 


TEBITACULAB  liTAME. 


Conbacalli 

Conrahana 

Courraballi 

Courcororue 

Coulaballi 

Cowitch  vine 

Cow  pop 

Cow  tree 

Cowhage  cherry 

Crab  bush  (sea-side) 

Crab  bush  (laurel) 

Crab*8-eye  vino 

Crab,  or  oil  nut  tree 

Criuum 

Crocus 

Crossandra 

Crotolaria  (seycml  species) 

Croton 

Cnamar 

CucuUaaia 

Cuckoldr*8  increase 

Cucumber 

Cuphsea 

Curida  tree 

Custard  apple 

Cyclamen  (common) 

Cynanchum 

Cyperus 

Dahlia  (varieties) 

Damacen,    or    callimato 

smooth  star-apple 
Damson  tree,  or  star-plum 

Dart  wood 

Date  tree 

David's  rest 

Desmoduim  (wood  sorrel) 

Devil's  grass  (bahama  grass) 

Dog's  grass 

Dog  wood  (prickly  randia) 

Dove  weed 

Downy  (mountain  ebony) 

Dragon's  blood 

Drooping  leaved  (Adam's 

needle) 
Duck  weed  (large) 
Duck  weed  (broad) 
Ducalibali 
Dumb  cane 
Dutch  grass 
Dwarf  hibiscus 
Ducalli 
Determa 

East  India  Mango  tree 
Echites 


BOTAiriCAL  TSfAME, 


Mncuna  pruriens 
Physalis  angulata 

Malpighia  urens 
Heliotropliium  gnaphateides 
Carapa  guianensia 
AbruA  precatorius 
Carapa  guianensis 
Crinum  Americanum 
Crocus  vemus 
Crossandra 
Crotolaria 
Caperonia  palustris 


Dolichus  unguiculatus 
Cucumis  sativus 
Cuphea  melvilla 
Avicennia  nitida 
Anona  reticulata 
Cyclamen  Europseum 
Cynanchum  mucronatum 
Cyperus  compressus 
Dimlia  variabilis 
Chrysopyllum  glabmm 

Chrysophyllum  monopyre- 

num 
Ixora  fasciculata 
Phooniz  dactylifera 
Chiococea  racimosa 
Desmodium  repens 
Cynodon  dnctylyon 
Poa  ciliaris 
Gardenia  randia 
Euphorbia  maculata 
Bauhinia  tomentosa 
Dracaena  ferrea 
Yucca  acuminata 

Nymphaea  blauda 
Nelumbium  jamaioense 

Caladium  sequinum 
Eleusina  Indica 
Hibiscus  phseniceuB 


Mangifera  Indica 
I  Echites  torosa 


CLA8SIFI0ATI0K. 


FabacesB 
Solanacea? 

Malpighiaceae- 

EhretiacesQ 

LauracesB 

Fabaceas 

LauracesB 

Amaryllidacea^ 

Lridaceae 

AcanthacesB 

Fabaceae 

Eupliorbiacea^ 


Fabaceae 

Cucurbitacess 

Lythraceae 

Myoporaceae 

Anonaceae 

Primulaceae 

Asdepiadaceae 

CyperaceaQ 

Asternceao 

Sapotacea^ 

Sapotacea^ 

Cinchonaceae 

Palmaceas 

Cinchonaceae 

PapilionacesB* 

Graminaceas 

Graminaceae 

Cinchonaceae 

Euphorbiaceas 

Fabaceae 

Liliaoeae 

Liliaceaa 

Nymphaeaceae 
Nelumbiaceae 

Araceae 

Graminaceae 

Malvaceae 


Anacardiaceae 
Apopynaoea» 
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Alphabetical  List  of  Trees,  Sic-'-^antinued. 


.  TMKACULAB  UAME. 

BOTAiaOAL  KAME. 

OLASSIFICATlOlff. 

Eddoes  nut 

Caladium  sagittsefolium 

Araceae 

Eddoes  wasting 

Macrorrhizum  caladium 

Araceae 

Eddoes,  or  eddas  (several 

species) 
Egg  plant 

Caladium  esculentum 

Araceae 

Solanum  melongena 

Solanacese 

Eta  palm 

Mavritia  flexuosa 

PalmacesB 

Eranthemum 

Eranthemum  bicolor 

AcanthacesB 

Epidendrum  (several  sp.) 

Epidendrum 

Orchidaceae 

Sambucus  nigra 

CaprifoliacesB 

Elder  bosh 

Piper  aduncum 

PiperacesB 

Evergreen  tree 

Ficos  nitida 

Moraoese 

Fan  palm 

Thrinax  parviflora 

PalmaoesB 

Fennel 

Fseniculum  vulgare 

Apiaceae 

Fiddle  wood  twe 

Citharexylon  cinereum 

Verbenaceae 

^« 

Ficus  carica 

Moraceas 

Fish  poison 

Fit  weed 

Eryngium  faetidum 

Apiaceae 

Flower  fence 

Csesalpinia  pulcherrlma 
(volkameria  aculeata) 

Fabaceas 

Forbidden  fruit  tree 

Citrus  buxifolia 

Aurantiaceae 

Four  o'clock 

Mirabilis  dichotoma 

Nyctaginaceae 

Franchipan 

Pluraieria  rubra  and  alba 

Apocynaceae 

French  guava 

Psidium  pyreferum 

Myrtaceae 

French  physic  nut  tree 
French  willow 

Jatropha  multifidum 

Euphorbiaceas 

Cerbera  thevitia 

Apocynaceae 

French  calalue 

Caladium 

Araceas 

Fuchsia 

Fuchsia  coccinea 

Onagraceae 

Fustic  tree 

Madura  tinctoria 

Moraceae 

Galineta  wood 

Bumelia  salicefolia 

Sapotaceae 

Garden  balsam 

Justicia  pectoralis 

Acantliaccas 

GarUc 

Allium  sativum 

Liliaccae 

Garlic  pear  tree 

CratSBva  gynandra 

Capparidaceaa 

Geranium  (several  species) 

Geranium  sanguineum 

Geraniaccae 

Germinating  leaf  plant 

Bryophollum  calycinum 

Crassulaceae 

Ginger 

Zingiber  officinale 

Zingiberaceae 

Ginger  grass 

Panicum  latifolium 

Graminaceae 

Golden  apple 

Gomarrow 

Gongora  (several  species) 

Spondias  dulcis 

Anacardiaceae 

Gongora 

OrchidaceaB 

Gooseberry  shrub 

Percskia  aculeata 

Cactaceae 

Gourd  vine 

Lagenaria  vulgaris 

Cucurbitaceag 

Granadilla  vine 

Passiflora  quadrangularis 

Passifloraceae 

Grape  fruit  tree 

Citrus  hystrix 

Aurantiaceae 

Grass  silk 

Agave  Americana 

AmaryllidaceaB 

Zea  mays 

Graminaceas 

Great  mackau  tree 

Acrocomia  sclewcarpa 

Palmaceae 

Grey  nicker 

Guilandina  bon>nicella 

Fabaceae 

Ground  nut 

Arachis  hypogaea 

Fabaccas 

Greenheart  (several  species) 

Nectandria  rodiaei 

Lauraceae 

Guaco  (several  species) 

Aristolochia 

Guava  tree 

Psidium  pomiferum 

Myrtaceae 

Guinea  grass 

Panicum  jumentorum 

Graminaceas 

Guinea  com 

Sorghum  vulgare 

Graminaceae 

Guinea  pepper 

Gum  tree 

Stillingia  sibefera 

Euphorbiaceae 
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Gum  eletni 

Gtira  aoime  tree,  ot  lociut 

tree 
Hackia 

Hymeniea  courbaril 

LeguminoMa 

Hairy  ceraae© 

MomordicA  charontia 

Cucttrbitacen: 

Heliotrope  (aererttl  spedefl) 

Heliotropium 

Ehretiace» 

HoTcules  wood 

Hevarreo 

HibiBcufl  (several  species) 

Hibiacuft 

Malvacew 

Hiftballi 

Hog  plum  tree 

Spondias  lutea 

AnacsTdincett 

Hog  slip,  or  hog  vine 

Convolvulus  umbellatiM 

Ck>nv<9lvulaceee 

Hog  w«?d 

Bocrhavia  diffusa 

Nyctaginacefip 

Holy    thorn,    or    royal 

Parkin  Bouia  aculeata 

Coesalpiniew 

caahiaw 

Holly  hock 

Althea  rosa 

Malvacea? 

Honey  berry 

Mchcocca  bijuga 

Sapindaceee 

Hooey  suckle 

Louicera  flrtva 

CaprifoUacere 

Hoobaballi 

Hop  shrab 

Dodonsea  viwosa 

Sapindoceae 

Hop  weed  (wild) 

Malracea; 

Hop  weed  (white) 

Hyptis  suavoolcna 

Lamiacev           ^ 

Horse  eye  bean 

Mucuna  urens 

Fahareffl 

Hor&e  nickor 

Guilandina  bonduc 

C»8alpiniea 

Horae  radish  tree 

HuwasHi 

Hucouy*,  or  iron  wood 

IMoringa  pterygospenaa 

Moringacea 

Hya-hya,  or  milk  tree 

Tabemromontana  ulilis 

Euphorbiacess  7 

Hy-jarri,  or  Hai*ari  (flsh 

poison) 

HydrftDgem  (chAoge^bJo) 

Hydrangea  Hortenflia 

Hydrangeacea: 

Hyauo  gum  tree 

Idctt  heptnphylla 

Amyridacero 

Hynuabfllli 

Hytuakuai 

locrcaae  tree 

Dolichoa  ungTiiculatua 

Fabacece 

Indian  creeper  (Indian  pmk) 

Iponjea  quamoclit 

ConvolTuUtecae 

Indian  kale 

CftUdium  nymph  BftfoUum 

Aracefle 

Indian  mbber 

Ficua  elaatSca 

Moracem 

Indinn  shot     ' 

Canna  Indica 

Marantaceae 

Indigo  plant 

Indigofyra  anil 

Fftbaccai 

Ink  vine 

Passiflora  aubcroia 

PasaiflornccoQ 

Ipocacuaiihii  (wild) 

Asclepioa  curaasavica 

Asclepiadacew 

Ipomea  (wveril  BpedeB) 

Ipomea 

CoBvolvulacew 

Iron  wood 

Itidca  wood 

Itabttlli 

Itikiribourabnlla 

luriballi 

Ivy  (Madeira) 

FicntfJiJ^pnaibfo 

Morac<» 

Ixora 

fintts  4l4tiMii 

Cinchonaceaa 

Jacn  tree 

Artocarpni  hitej^rifoUa 

Artocarpaccae 

Jftck  in  fl  box 

liarmnndia  sonora 

Thynitlnccfc 

Jflttjaicft  birch  tree 

Burse ra  gummlfera 

Amyridactas 

Jamaica  plum  (Spanlob) 

Spondias  lutca 

Ajiacardiaceie 

JaAnine 

Jasminum 

Jasminaco« 
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Jasmine  tree 

Plumieria  rubra 

Apocynacess 

Jerusalem  thorn 

Farkinsonia  aculeata 

CflssalpinieaB 

Job's  tears 

Coix  lachryma 

GraminacesB 

Justida  (scarlet  flowered) 

Justicia  coccinea 

AcanthacesB 

Justicia  (blue  flowered) 

Eranthemum  nerrosam 

Acanthacess 

Kamakasa 

Unknown 

Kamacusack 

Unknown 

KartabaUi 

Unknown 

Karman  tree 

Unknown 

Karman  tree  (Mami  tree) 

Unknown 

KakaralU 

Unknown 

Kerria 

Unknown 

Eeinarsanacaaa 

Unknown 

ICing  of  flowers 

Lagerstromia  Indica 

Lythracese 

Kretti 

Unknown 

Koftssa 

Unknown 

Kurara 

Unknown 

Kuracurara 

Unknown 

Kucahara 

Unknown 

Eurahara 

Unknown 

Lady  of  the  night 

Cestrum  noctumum 

SolanaceoB 

Ladj*8  pepper 

Capsicum 

Solanacese 

Lana  tree 

Bixa  oreUana 

Flacourtiaceffi 

Lance  wood  (Jarri  jarri) 

Laurel  oil 

Lanms 

Lauracese 

Laurel  (several  species) 

Laurus 

Lauraceae 

Leadwort 

Flumbago  rosea 

PlumbaginacesQ 

Lime  bergamotte 

Citrus  limetta 

Aurantiacesa 

Lime  tree 

Citrus  lima 

Aurantiaceaj 

Lupin  (several  species) 

Lupinus 

Fabaceas 

Leather  coat  tree 

Coccoloba  pubescens 

Polygonaceaa 

Lemon  grass 

Andropogan  schoenanthos 

Graminacese 

Lettuce 

Lactuca  sativa 

Asteraces? 

Letter  wood 

Leaf  plant 

Bryophyllum  calcynum 
Guaiacum  officinale 

Crassulacec 

Lignum  vit« 

Zygophyllaceae 

lily,  red 

Amaryllis  cquestris 

Amaryllidaceae 

Lily,  white 

Pancratium  caribseum 

Amarrllidaceee 
Amaryllidaceas 

Lily,  water 

Lily,  tiger 

Tigridia  pavonia 
Crinum  Americanum 

Amaryllidaceae 

Lily,  Surinam 

Amaryllidaceae 

Lima  bean 

FhaseoluB  perennis 

Lhnonia,  or  lime  myrtle 

Citrus  lima 

Aurantiaceae 

Loblolly  tree 

Oreodaphne  leucoxvlon 
Hymenaea  courbaril 

Locust  tree 

Fabaceae 

Logwood,  or  campeachi 

Haematoxylon   campechia- 

Fabaceas 

Long  John 

num 
Triplaris  Americana 

Polygonaceae 

Love  in  a  mist 

Fassiflorafootida 

Passifloraceae 

Macaw  tree 

Acrocomia  sclerocarpa 

Palmaceae 

Mahoe 

Hibiscus  eUtus 

Malvaceae 

Madeira  ivy 

Ficus  stipulata 

Moraceae 

Madagascar  periwinkle 

Vinca  rosea 

Apocynaceae 

Mahogany  tree 

Swietenia  mahagoni 

Cedrelaceas 

Maiden  hair 

Urtica  microphylla 

Urticaceae 
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BOTAiaCAL  KAME. 

CLASSIFICATIOK. 

Maize 

Zeamays 

GraminacesB 

Malabar  nut 

Gendarussa  adhatoda 

Acanthacess 

Malacca  shamba 

Myrtus? 

Myrtaceae? 

Mamniee  apple,  or  sapote 

Lucuma  mammosuni 

Sapotacese 

Mammee  tree,  or  wild  apricot 

Mammea  Americanum 

Clusiaces^ 

Manchineel  tree 

Hippomane  mancinella 

Euphorbiacess 

Mangostan,  or  mangosteen 

Garcinia  mangostana 

Clu8iacc89 

Mango  tree 

Mangifera  indica 

Anacardiacesa 

Mangrove  tree 

Rhizophora  mangle 

Rhizophoraceas 

Mangrove,  white 

Conocarpus  acutifolius 

Combretaceaj 

Maran,  or  Copaiba  tree 

Copaifera  oflScinalis 

Fabacese 

Marica 

Marica 

Iridacesa 

Mastick  tree 

Bumelia  mastichodendrum 

Sapotacese 

Mav  pole 
Melon 

Agave  Americana 

Amaryllidacess 

Cucumis  melo 

Cucurbitacesa 

Menow  weed 

Ruellia  tuberosa 

Acanthaceffi 

Mespel,  or  medlar 

Blakea  triplinerva 

Melastomacesa 

MUk  tree  (sea-side) 

Euphorbia  glabrata 

Euphorbiacesa 

Mimosa 

Desmanthus  virgatus 

Fabacese 

Mint  (several  sp.) 

Mentha 

Labiatss 

Moabite  (four-leaved  inga) 

Inga  unguis  cati 

Fabaceas 

Mocco-mocco 

Arum  arborescens 

Araceaa 

Money  bush 

Acacia 

Fabacea) 

Monkey  apple  tree 

Anona  palustris 

Anonacea) 

Monkey's   bread    tree    (or 

boabat) 

Monkey's  hand 

Heckeria  peltata 

Piperaceaa 

Monkey's  peas 

Dolichos  luteus 

Fabacesa 

Monkey's  pot 

Lccythis  grandiflora 

Montabba 

Solanum  melongena 

Solanacesa 

Mora  tree  (the  King  of) 

Mora  ezcelsa 

Morahalli 

Ditto    ditto 

Mulberry 

Morus 

Moracesa 

Mudar  plant 

Asclepias  gigantea 

Asclepiadaceaa 

Murivaana 

Musk  bush,  or  wild  ockro 

Hibiscus  esculentus 

Malvaceae 

Musk  melon 

Cucumis  melo 

Cucurbitaceaa 

Mustard 

Sinapis  niga 

Brassicaceaa 

Myrtle  (several  sp.) 
Nem-nem  (or  toothache  tree) 

Myrtus  Belgica 

Myrtaceae 

Acacia  horrida 

Papilionaceaa 

Negro  pepper 

Capsicum  conordeum 

Solanaceaa 

Nettle 

Urtica 

Urticaceaa 

Nickers  (oval  leaved) 

Guilandina  bonduc 

Fabacesa 

Night-blooming  cereus 

Cereus  grandiflorus 

Cactaceaa 

Night-blooming  convolvulus 

Ipomea  bona  noz 

Convolvulaceaa 

Night  shade 

Datura  stramonium 

Solanaceaa 

Noyeau  vine 

Ipomea  siuuata 

Convolvulaceaa 

Nutmeg  tree 

Myristica  moschata 

Myristicaceaa 

Nutmeg 

Acrodiclidium  camrara 

Lauraceaa 

Nut  eddoes  tamers 

Caladium  sagittsefollum 

Aracea} 

Nut  grass 

Cyperus  esculentus 

Ma  Ivaceaj 

Ockra,  or  ockro 

Hibiscus  esculentus 

Old  man's  beard 

Old  maid,  or  Cayenne  jas- 

Vinca rosea 

Apocynaceaa 

mine 
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Old  woman's  bitter 

C!itharexylon  dnereiim 

YerbenacesB 

Oleander,  common 

Nerium  oleaodttr 

ApocynacesB 

Oleander  (or  sweet-scented 
rose  bag) 

Nerium  odorum 

Apocynaoen 

Olive  pepper 
Onion,  oommon 

Capsicum  cerasiforme 
Allium  cepa 

SolanaoesB 

LiliacBM 

Orange  tree 

Citrus  Aurantium 

AnrantiaceaB 

Orange,  Seville  or  bitter 

Citrus  bigaradia 

Aurantiaceas     - 

Orchids  (seyeral  sp.) 

Orchidace© 

Orinoque  tree  (coral  or  red 

bean  tree) 
Otaheite  apple 

Fabaoete 

Spondias  Dulcis 
Cicca  districha 

Anacardiaceae 

Otaheite  gooseberry 
Ourysoury 
Ox-eye  bean 

EuphorbiaoeeB 

Mucuna  urens 

Papilionaceae 

Pacuri 

Palm  oU  tree 

Elais  guineenses 

Fabaoesd 

Papaw  ockro 

Corcfaorus  Austrians 

Tiliaces 

Papaw,  or  melon  tree 

Carica  papaya 

Papayacea) 

Parsley 

Petrosalinum  sativum 

Apiaceaa 

Pea 

Pisum  sativum 

Fabace® 

Penguin 

Bromella  karattas 

Bromeliaceas 

Peppers 

Capsicum  annum 

SolanaceaB 

Petrea 

Petrea  volubilis 

Yerbenacess 

Petunia  fseyeral  sp.) 

Petunia  violacea 

Solanacen 

Peruvian  cotton 

Gossypium  Peruyianum 
Jatropha  curcas 

Malvaceae 

Physic  nut  tree 

EuphorbiacesB 

Pigeon  pea  tree 

Cajanus  flavus 

FabaceeB 

Pimento,  Jamaica  pepper 

„              or  auspice 

Eugenia  pimenta 

MyrtacesB 

Pimenta  yulgaris 

Myrtacee 

Pimploes 

Piaba 

Pindals,  or  ground  nuts 

Cactaces 

Arachis  hypogaea 

Papilionaceas 

Pine  apple 

Ananassa  satiya 

BromeliacesB 

Pink 

Diantbus  Chinensis 

Caryopbyllaceffi 

Pink  potato  (cassine  drink) 

Potatoes,  sweet 

Convolvulus  batatas 

ConvolvulacesB 

Pinkroet 

Spigelia  anthelmintica 

Loganiaccae 

Pitch  tree 

Amyris  guianensis 

Amyridaceas 

Plantains 

Musa  paradisiaca 

Musaoeas 

Plantain  tree 

Musa  paradisiaca 

MusacesD 

Plantain  water,  round  leaved 

PontedcraceaB 

Plantain,  great 

Pontederia 

Pontederaceae 

Plumieria  (several  species) 

Plumieria  rubra 

ApcynacesB 

Plumbago 

Plumbago  rosea 

PlumbaginacesB 

Poison  tree 

Sapium  aucuparium 

Euphorbiacead 

Pomegranate 

Punica  granatum 

MyrtaceaB 

Pond  grass,  or  canker 

weed 
Pond  weed 

Commelyna  conmiiinis 

Commelynacess 

Alisma  cordifolium 

AlismacesB 

Pontederia 

Pontederia  azurea 

Pontederaceae 

Pope'^  head 
Pop  Tine 

Melocactus  communis 

Cactaceas 

Physalis  barbadensis 

SohmaceeB 

Prickly  pear 

Opuntia  tuna 

CactaoeaB 

Prickle  yeUow  wood 

Xanthoxylon  claya 

Xanthozylaceaa 
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Prickly  argemone,  or  poppy 

Argemone  mezicana 

PapaveracesB 

Prickly  pear  vine 

Cereus  trigonus 

CactacesB 

Prickly  yam  vine 

Dioso(H«a  aculeata 

Dioscoreacesft 

Pritti 

Pricardy 

Purple  coco,  or  taniers 

Caladium  Sagittsfolium 

Aracess 

Purple  inga,  or  soldier  wood 

Inga  purpurea 

Mimosess 

Pye  crust 

Jacquinia  armillaris 

MyrsinacesB 

Purslane 

Portolaca  sativa 

Portulacee 

Purple  heart 

Ck>paifera  pubiflora 

FabacesB 

Pumpkin 

Cuenrbita  pepo 

Cucurbitaoeee 

Queen  of  flowers 
Quassia 

Lagerstroma  reginte 

Lythraoes9 
ramarolaoesB 

Babbit  vine 

Papilionaoees 

Badish 

Baphanus  oblongos 

BrassicacesB 

Bandia 

Cinchonacese 

Bata  pepper,  or  rata  ochro 

Corchorus  hirtus 

TilliacesB 

Battle  bush 

Grotalaria  incana 

Papilionaoea 
Mupighiacese 

Bed  cherry  tree 

Malpighia  glabra 

Red  mangrove  tree 

Bhizophora  mangle 
Coccoloba  barbadensis 

Bhizophoracese 

Bed  wood 

Polygonaceas 

Bed  yam 

Dioscorea  aUta 

Dioscoreacete 

Beed 

Panicum  arundinaoeom 

Bed  cedar 

Bhizophora 

Bhizophora 

Bhizophoracee 

Bice 

Oryza  sativa 

GraminaceiB 

Bice  grass 

Panicum  molle 

GrarainacesB 

Bingworm  bush 

Cassia  alata 

Csesalpiniese 

Boasting  cassava 

Manihot  janipha 

EuphorbiacesB 

Boasting  eddoes 

Caladium  macroerhizum 

AracesB 

Boses  (several  species) 

Bosa 

Bosaccffi 

Bose  of  Sharon 

Hibiscus  rosa  sinensis 

Malvacess 

Bose  apple 

Eugenia  jambosa 

Myrtaceae 

Bosemary 

Rosmarinus  officinalis 

LamiacesB 

Bosewood 

Amjrridaceffi 

Boucow,  or  amotto 

Bizaorellana 

Flacourtiacess 

Busselia 

Busselia  junoea 

Scrophulariaces 

Bush 
Sage 

Scirpus  geniculatus 
Salvia  officinalis 

CyperaoesB 
Lamiaoese 

Sage  black 

Varronia  curassavica 

CordiacesB 

Sage  white 

Lantana  involucrata 

VerbenacsB 

Sago 
Saka 

Cycas 

CycadeacesB 

Sambo 

Qeome  pentaphylla 

Capparidace® 
£uphorbiaces9 

Sandbox  tree 

Hura  crepitans 

Sand  mora 

Santa  Maria  tree 

Calophyllum  calaba 

Clusiacett 

Santa  Maria  leaf 

Heckeria  umbellata 

Piperacess 

St.  Domingo  mignionette 

St.  John's  bush 

Psychotria  nervosa 

Cinchonacese 

St.  John's  wort 

Hypericum  calycinum 

HypericacesB 

SapodiUatree 

Achras  sapota 

Sapotace® 

Sarcostemma 

Sarcostemma  swartziannm 

Asclepiadacee 

Sarsaparilla  (sevexalspecies) 

Smilax 

SmilacesB 

Savannah  grass 

Paspolum  coqjngatam 

GraminacesB 
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Savine  tree,  or  bastard  iron 

wood 
Scammonjr,  wild 

Xanthoxylon  Pterota 

XanthoxylacesB 

Ipomea  maritima 

C>)nvolvulaceaB 

Scoparia 

Scoparia  dulcis 

Scrophulariacess 

Screw  pine 

Fandanus  odoratissimos 

Pandanacess 

Sea-side  balsam 

Groton  balsamiferum 

Euphorbiace® 

Sea-side  grape 

Ck)ccoloba  uvifera 

Folygonacead 

Sea-side  laurel 

Xylophylla  falcata 

Euphorbiacess 

Sea-side  larender 

Heliotropium  gnaphaloides 

Ehretiacese 

Sea-side  samphire 

Sesurvium  portulacastrum 

TetragoniacesB 

Sea-side  vine 

Ck>nvolvulus  Braziliensis 

ConvulvulaceiB 

Securidaca,  climbing 

Securidaca  volubilis 

FolygalacesB 

Senna  tree,  or  wild  senna 

Cassia  emarginata 

FabaceaB 

Sensitive  plant 

Desmanthus  virgatus 

FabacesB 

Sesbanea 

Sesbania  occidentalis 

Fabaceffi 

Sesuvium 

Sesuvium  portulacastrum 

TetragoniacesB 

Seville  orange  tree 

Citrus  bigaradia 

Aurantiacesa 

Shaddock  tree 

Citrus  i>ompelmos  decuma- 

AurantiacesB 

Shaki-shaki  (several  sp.) 

nus 
Crotolaria 

Fabaccas 

Shallots,  common 

Allium  vulgaris 

Liliaceas 

SheU  plant 

Alpinia  nutans 
Sida 

Zingiberaces 

Sida  (several  sp.) 

Malvacese 

SUberdani 

Silk  cotton  tree 

Bombax  ceiba 

Sterculiaceae 

Silk  grass 

Agave  vivipara 

Silverwood  tree 

Unknown 

ShrabaUi 

Unknown 

Siriba 

Unknown 

Simaruba 

Unknown 

Simatou 

Passiflora  serrata 

Passifloracea; 

SisTrinchium 
Slonea 

Sisyrinchium  latifolium 

IridacesB 

Snake  gourd 
Snake  nut  tree 

Ophiocaryon  parodoxicum 

Sapindaccas 

Snake  wood  trumpet  tree 

Cecropia  peltata 

Artocarpaceas 

Snap  dragon 

Ruellia  tuberosa 

Acanthacc89 

Soap  tree,  or  Soap  beny  tree 

Sapindus  saponaria 
Solandra  grandiflora 

Sapindaceas 
Solanacesa 

Solandra 

Soldier  bush 

Toumefortia  volubilis 

Ehretiaceae 

Soldier  wood 

Inga  purpurea 

Fabacea 

Sorghum  (several  sp.) 

Sorghum 

Graminaceaa 

Sorrel  (several  sp.) 

Hibiscus  sabdarifia 

Malvaceae 

Sour  grass 

Paspalum  conjugatum 
Citrus  bigaradia 

Graminaoeas 

Sour  orange  tree 

AurantiacesB 

Sour  sop  tree 

Anona  muricata 

Anonaceas 

Sour  sop  tree,  sweet 

Anona  squamosa 

Anonaceas 

South  Sea  rose 

Nerium  odorum 

Apocynaceaj 

Spanish  ash 

Lonchocarpus  violacens 

Fabaceae 

Sparrow  grass 

Asparagtis  officinalis 

LiUaces 

Spear  mint 

Mentha  viridis 

Lamiaceae 

Spermacoce 

Spermacoce 

CinchonacesB 

Spider  wort 

T^escantia 

Commelynaceae 

Spikenard 

Hyptis  suaveolens 

LamiaoeaD 

Spinach  (Virginian) 

Fhytolacea  decandra 

Phytolaccace© 
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Spirit  weed 

Ruellia  tuberosa 

Acanthaceas 

Spurge 

PedilanthuB  tithymaloides 

Euphorbiaceas 

Squashes 

Cucurbita  melopepo 

Cucurbitaceas 

Stachys 

Stachys  circioata 

LamiaceaB 

Star  apple  (seyeral  sp.) 
Star  plum 

Chtysophyllum 

Sapotacea» 

Chrysophyllum   monopyre- 

num 
Cassia  occidentalis 

Sapotaceae 

Stinking  weed 

FabacesB 

Strawberry  pear 

Sugar  apple  tree  (several  sp.) 

Cereus  trigonus 

CactacesB 

Anona  squamosa 

Anonaceae 

Sugar  bean 

Phaseolus  lunatus 

FabaceaB 

Sugarcane 

Saccharum  offlcmale 

Graminacesd 

Sugar  cane  (Bourbon) 

Saccharum  Bourboni 

Graminaceae 

Sugar  cane  (Otaheite) 

Saccharum  Otaheite 

GraminaceaQ 

Sugar  cane  (violet  or  purple) 

Saccharum 

Graminaceae 

Sugar  cane  (black) 

Saccharum 

Graminaceae 

Sun  flower 

Supple  Jack 

Suari,  or  Suwarro  nut 

Helianthus  annuns 

Asteraceae 

Caryocar  tomentosum 

Bhizobolaceao 

Surodanni 

Surinam  cherry 

Sweet  basU 

Ocimum  basilicum 

Lamiaceae 

Sweet  briar 

Acacia  tortuosa 

FabaceaB 

Sweet  cassava 

Janipha  locflingii 

Euphorbiaccae 

Sweet  heart 

Desmodium  supinum 

FabaceaB 

Sweet  lime 

Citrus  limetta 

Aurantiaceaj 

Sweet-scenled  birthwood 

Sweet  William 

Quamoclet  vulgaris 

Convolvulateoo 

Sweet  wood  tree 

Faramea  odoratissima 

Cinchonaceae 

Tabemaemontana,  rose  bay- 
like 
Tabemaemontaua,  laurel 

Tabemaemontana  coronaria 

Apocynaccae 

Tabemaemontana  laurifolia 

Apocynaceae 

leaved 

Table  tree 

Terminalia  catappa 

Combrctaceao 

Tabucushi 

Taccuba 

Tatabo 

Tallow  tree 

Myristica  sebifera 

Myrislicaceae 

Tamarind  tree 

Tamarindus  indica 

FabaceaB 

Taniers,  or  nut  eddoea 

Caladium  sagittaefolium 

Araceoe 

Teak  wood 

Tectonia  grandis 

VerbenacesB 

Termlnalia,    or   Indian  al- 

Terminalia catappa 

Combrctaceaa 

mond  tree 

Thespesia 

Thespesia  populnea 

Malvaceae 

Thistle,  or  rabbit  weed 

Sonchus  ciliatus 

Asteraceae 

Thorn  apple,  conunon 

Datura  stramonium 

SolonaceflB 

Thorn  apple,  blue 

Datura  tatula 

Solanaceae 

Thorn  apple,  arborescent 

Datura  arborea 

Solanaceae 

Thunbergia,  twining 

Thunbergia  fragrans 

Acanthaceae 

Thunbergia,  yellow  flowered 

Thunbergia  alata 

Acanthacea) 

Thyme 

Thymus  vulgaris 

Lamiaceae 

Tiger  lily 

Tigridia  pavonia                    • 

Iridaceae 

Tobacco,  Virginian 

Nicotiana  tabacum 

Solanaccas 

Tobacco,  wild 

Baccharis  odorata 

Asteraceas 

Tonka  bean 

Dipteryx  odorata 

FabaceaB 
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VEBKACFLAE  HAME. 

BOTAinCAL  KAMB. 

OLAB8IEI0ATIOK. 

Tomatos  (Love  apple) 

Lycopersicum  esculentum 

SolanacesB 

Toothache  tree 

Acacia  horrida 

Fabacese 

Torch  tree 

Amyris 

Amyridacea 

Tous-les-mois  (sereral  sp.) 

Canna  achiraa 

MarantacesB 

Tournefortia 

Tournefortia  Tolubilis 

Ehretiaceso 

Tree,  cotton 

Gossypium  arboreum 

Malvaceae 

Tree  of  life 

Thuja  ocddentalis 

PinaceiB 

Triopteris 

Triopteris  jamaicensis 

Ck>rdiacete 

Trumpet  flower 

0)rdia  sebestena 

Trumpet  flower,  equinoctial 

Bignonia  leucozylbn 

BignoniacesB 

Trunk  tree,  or  trumpet  tree 
Trinidad  butterfly  plant 

Cecropia  peltata 

ArtocarpacsB 

Orchis 

Orchidaceas 

Tuberose 

Polianthes  tuberosa 

Liliace® 

Tulip  (wild) 

Crinum  zeylanicum 

Amaryllidacese 

Turk's  head 

Melocactus  communis 

Cactacca) 

Turmeric 

Curcuma  longs 

Turnip 

Brassica  rapa 

BrassicacesB 

Turnsole,  or  wild  clary 

Hdiotropium  parviflorum 

Ehretiacee 

Turiballi 

Tjrslc  bark  tree 

Turkey  berry  tree 

Turpentine  tree 

Bursera  gummifera 

Amyridaceie 

Urari,  or  wourali  poison 

Urari  rine 

Vanglo,  or  sesame 

Sesamum  orientalo 

Pedaliaceas 

Vanilla 

Vanilla  planifolia 

Orchidacess 

Victoria  lily 

Victoria  regina 

Liliaces 

Vine 

Vitis  vinifera 

VitacesB 

Vinca 

Vfaxca 

Apocynacese 

Vervain  (several  species) 
Wadadun 

Stachytarpheta 

Verbenacese 

Wakcnaam,  lilac 

Jacaranda  rhombifolia 

Bignoniaccse 

Wallaba  tree 

Eperua  falcata 

Waremia 

Waracouri 

Wamara 

Waike 

Wangala 

Sesamum  orientate 

Washeba  (bow  wood) 

Water  lemon 

Passiflora  laurifolia 

Passifloraceae 

Water  vine,  or  water  withy 

Water  melon 

Cucumis  citmUus 

CucurbitaceiB 

Water  shields 

Wax  plant 

Hoya  camosa 

Asclepiadacese 

West  India  tea  (brown  weed) 

Capraria  biflora 

8chrophulariacea» 

White  cedar  tree 

White  sage 

Lantana  involucrata 

VerbenacesB 

White  H-illow 

Capparis  breynia 

Capparidaces 

White  celery 

Apium  graveolens 

A^iacem 

Wild  ipecacuanha 

Asclepias  curassarica 

AsdepiadacesB 

WUd  calabash  tree 

Oestrum  laurifoHmn 

SolanacesB 

Wild  cassava 

Adenoropium  gossypifolium 

Euphoibiacen 

Wild  coffee 

Palicourea  paretta 

CSncb(maoe9 

Wild  clove,  or  bay  myrtle 

Eugenia  acris 

MyrtaoesB 

WUd  liquorice 

Abrusprecatorins 

FabacesB 
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BOTAIflCAL  KAMB. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

Wild  orange 

WUd  ochro 

Malachra  capitata 

Malyaoes 

Wild  olire  tree,  or  bastard 

Andira  inermis 

FabacesD 

cabbage  bark 

Wild  pine 

Yucca  draconis 

LUiacesB 

Wild  tamarind 

CassU 

FabacesB 

Wild  tobacco 

Baccharis  odorata 

AsteracesB 

Wadtnlip 

Crinum  zeylanicum 

Amaryllidacese 

Wild  water  lemon 

Wild  wormwood 

Parthenium  hysterophorus 

AsteracesB 

WUd  fig  tree 

WUd  plantain 

Worm  seed  weed 

(^enopodium    anthelminti- 

Chenopodiaces 

Wourali,  or  onrali 

cum 

Strychnos  toxifera 

Loganiacese 

Yams  (several  species) 

Dioscorea 

DioscoreacesB 

Yam  bush 

Dioscorea 

Dioscoreacete 

Yam  guinea 

Dioscorea 

Dioscoreacess 

Yarri  varri 

Yarun  (paddle  wood) 

Aspidospermum  excelsum 

ApocynacesB 

Yarrimara 

YeUow  Hercules 

Xanthoxylon  ochroxjlon 

Xanthox^laceae 
AnacardiacesB 

Yellow  plam 

Spondias  lutea 

Yellow  nicker 

GuUandina  bonduc 

Fabaces 

YeUow  thistle 

Argemone  mexicana 
Unknown 

Papayeracese 

Yellow  sUbubaUi 

YourabalU 

Unknown 

PART  III. 

Alphabetical  List  of  Hardwood  and  other  useful  Timber  Trees  in- 
digenous to  British  Guiana. 


No. 

NAME.        |h.^^^ 

Girth 
in  Inches. 

REMARKS. 

1 

Abuckka-danni ... 

Hardwood ;  useftil  for  framing. 

2 

Acouri-broed,    or! 

The  wood  is  useftil  for  frames,  boards, 

sandhill   green- 

and  planks. 

heart  

so  to  40 

S6   to  45 

3 

Acuyuri  palm(AB- 
trocaryum  acn- 

The  outside  part  of  stem  takes  a  fine 
poUsh,  and  is  used  for  cabinet  work 

leatum) 

20  to  so 

20  to  30 

and  walking-sticks.  The  seed  of 
the  flruit  yields  a  fine  oU. 

4 

Acuyari  (Idea  al- 
tissima)  

The  wood  is  used  for  canoes,  book- 

50  to  60 

80  to  120 

cases,  &c    See  Bed  Cedar. 
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Na 


NAME. 


Hdght 
in  Feet 


Girth, 
in  Inches. 


REMARKS. 


8 


Akaraki ., 
Alsouroo., 
Amooroo.. 


Anapaima  , 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
IC 

1 


18 


Annedeln   .. 

Aradani  

Arawica , 

Aroumatta.., 

Amatto,  or  roucou 
(Bixa  orellana). 

Airakadaca 

Assepoca 

Awasacnli  

Avocado  pear 
(Fersea  grattis 
sima)  

Bangco,  or  ebony 


19 
20 


21 


22 


Bannia,  or  ebony.. 
Baramalli,  or 

pump- wood 

Bu'tabally 


Bastard  bully  tree, 
ortourneira  .. 


23 
24 


25 


26 


27 


Beridany.. 
Bisi 


Bloodwood . 


Bully  tree,  bou< 
rawa,  bullet,  or 
burueh  (Mimu 
sops?) 


Cabacalli,  or  ka- 
bacally 


Hardwood. 

A  close  and  fine  grained  wood. 

Strong  and  elastic  wood,  good  for  span 
and  beams. 

A  close  grained  wood,  abounding  in 
the  rocky  districts;  the  bark  is  aro- 
matic, and  is  used  by  the  Indians  in 
fever  and  dysentery. 

A  furniture  wood. 

Hardwood. 

Furniture  wood. 
SO  to  40|24  to  27  The  wood  makes  good  planks. 

Furnishes  an  excellent  dye,  used  by 
the  Indians  and  others. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

A  useful  wood ;  the  Aruit  is  known  as 
the  alligator  pear,  and  is  much  es- 
teemed. 
20  to  30  12  to  14  Is  plentiful— squares  from  8  to  10 
inches.  The  tomahawk,  or  Indian 
war-club,  is  made  of  it.  It  is  strong 
and  durable. 

Useful  as  furniture  wood. 

to  36  Good  for  staves  of  sugar  casks, 
to  40 Tough,  strong,   and  much  like  ash; 
excellent  for  masts  of  sloops  and 
schooners,   yards  and  topmasts  of 
ships,    oars,  handspikes,  and  cask 
staves. 
Useful  for  plank  and  framing  timber; 
40  to  50  48  to  60     requires  careful  seasoning.    Isplen- 
tifUl  throughout  the  colony. 
May  be  used  instead  of  cedar. 
50  to  60       ...       This  tree  grows  to  a  great  size;  its 
wood  is  very  durable,  and  is  used  by 
the  Indians  for  canoes;  it  yields  a 
resin  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  can 
be  used  as  a  varnish. 
20  to  30  Plentiful,  and  is  uscfUl  for  sugar  cask 
staves. 
Excellent  for  house  Arames,  plank,  mill 
timber,  shingles,  gun-carriages,  plat- 
forms, spokes,  &c. ;  squares  from  20 
36  to  60     to  30  inches.    Abundant  in  some 
I^aces;  found  plentifully  in  Berbice 
and  elsewhere. 
There  are  two  kinds  met  with,  the  red 
36  to  48     and  white — both  plentiful ;  the  red 
is  good  furniture  wood,  is  useful 
for  gun-carriages,  resists  the  salt- 
water  worm  (owing  to  a  bitter  prin- 


45  to  50 
30  to  50 


30  to  40 


30  to  60 


30  to  40 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  &c continued. 


No. 


NAME. 


Hcoght 
in  Fwt 


Girth 
in  Indies. 


remarks: 


28 


39 


30 


31 

62 

33 
34 

35 

36 

37 


38 
39 
40 
41 

42 
43 


Cabbage  tree  (Ore- 
odoza  oleraoea) 

Calabash  tree 
(Cresoentia  ca- 

^jete) 

Camara,  or  tonka. 
See  No.  48. 

Cannella  (Canella 
alba) 

Canuballi,  or  ca- 
noomaballi.. 

Carica 

Carrahurri,  or 
cnrahuri 

Carra-seri,  or 
black  lancewood 

Cassia  (Cassia  fis- 
tula  

Cedar  tree,  orcu- 
rana,  two  kinds, 
red  and  white 
(Icica  altissima) 

Coollcishiri  ... 

CoflTee  tree 

Cooraronikira 
Comcororue .... 


60  to  70 


10  to  15 


20  to  40 


12  to  18 


45 

46 

47 


48 


49 


40  to  50 


30  to  40 


Coormaraballi . 
Couraharrah,     or 
korraharrah ., 


Conraoooruli ... 
Couriaballi,  or  co- 

riabally 

Coorida 

Coutaballi  


Cnamara,  or  Ton- 
kin bean,  or  go- 
morrow  (Dipte- 
rjxodorata)  ... 

Crab  wood,  or  ca- 
raba    (Carapa 
gnianensis) 


40  to  50 


50  to  60 


80  to  120 


SO  to  36 


SO  to  40 


40  to  50 

60 
30  to  40 


50  to  60 


30  to  40 


36  to  40 


36  to  54 


36   to  40 


36  to  40 


72  to  90 


80  to  60 


ciple)  for  sereral  years,  and  afibrds 
crooked  timbers  and  pUmks  for  ship- 
building. The  white  kind  is  inferior, 
and  is  seldom  used. 

The  bark  and  branches  useftil  for  many 
purposes. 

Can  be  used  as  furniture  wood.  The 
gourds  are  much  used  as  drinking 
or  eating  Teasels. 

A  very  hard,  tough,  and  durable  wood ; 
the  tree  yields  the  famous  tonquin 
bean. 

Hardwood;  the  bark  useful  for  medi- 
cinal purposes. 

Usefiil  for  spars  for  colony  craft;  tall 
and  straight  like  birch. 

The  wood  contains  a  usefiil  dye. 

Can  be  used  as  fbmiture  wood. 

A  strong  and  elastic  wood. 

The  wood  forms  good  boards;  the  pulp 
of  the  pods  is  eaten. 

Plentiful  in  the  interior;  usefol  for 
boards  and  planks  for  erery  pur- 
pose ;  the  white  kind  (warraooura) 
IS  used  for  oars  and  spars ;  the  red 
for  cabinets,  book-shelres,  Ac 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood ;  yields  the  coflTee  berry. 

Hardwood. 

Is  very  plentiful,  iLnd  might  be  ex- 
t«nsiTeiy  used  for  cask  stares. 

A  tough  wood  of  small  size. 

Usefiil  for  frame  boards  and  planks, 
housework,  and  small  boats.  li 
rather  scarce. 

Hardwood. 

Is  more  serriceable  than  American 
white  pine  for  boards  and  planks. 

Hardwood. 

Hard  and  durable,  unless  much  ex- 
posed :  makes  good  beams.  It  will 
square  12  inches. 

The  wood  well  adapted  for  shafts, 
mill-wheels,  or  cogs.  Bean  aromatic, 
and  used  for  scenting  snuiTs. 

Grows  tall  and  straight;  yields  a  ralu- 
able  oil ;  useM  for  house  fhunei, 
boarding,  plankA,  spars,  rats,  &c. 
There  are  two  kinds,  red  and  white. 
It  takes  a  high  polish.  It  tquares 
fh>m  14  to  16  inches. 


VOL.  n. 


2tO 
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Lmrof  Haidwood  and  Tfanber  Tnei, 


Na 

NAMS. 

BiAAt 
iniM. 

Girtii 
in  InflbML 

BEMABKS. 

m 

Ommi  ••«%•••••••••• 

•■• 

.., 

A  tough  and  durable  wood. 

53 

dnteeiau 

••• 

... 

Can  be  used  as  fhmiture  wood. 

Curambaraii. 

••• 

•t. 

Hardwood. 

54 

Doofl —••.•••••• 

•M 

••. 

Hardwood. 

55 

DiicalAhalli 

30  to  50 

ao  to40 

Toi^,  rtroag.  and  much  lika  aah: 
nieftil  for  masts  and  wjftsn,  oan, 

handspikes,  and  stcres. 

56 

Dncally ,.• 

•  M» 

... 

Grows  tall  and  straight ;  makoi  good 
boards. 

57 

AJ6v6CBHi  ••«•••«••••  • 

ao  to60 

... 

Excellent  wood  for  sh^'  masts»  spars, 
beams,  planks,  &c 

58 

aUm0(0... ••«••««••••• 

••• 

••• 

Has  similar  properties  to  wallaba. 

59 

Eturewice 

••• 

... 

Hardwood. 

eo 

Focaddi...^ 

61 

Gomarrow.     Sm 

•«• 

... 

62 

Greenheart,  ofbU 
piri;tlir«ekinds, 
black,      brown. 

The  black  greenheart  is  the  best:  tke 
wood  of  all  is  exceUent  for  mill  tim- 

ber, house  frames,  bridge  or  stdlivg 

yellow  (Nvctea- 
draiDdM) 

piles,&c  AcabJcfootweighs75lbe., 
Dutch  weight.    A  Tcry  stnav  aad 

40  toao 

36  to  70 

dsraUe  wood,  much  in  demand  in 

Europe.    It  squares  fiom  18  to  14 
inches. 
The  wood  is  used  for  gon-stocks,  and 

•S 

Qvsfft  (wad)«..^. 

••• 

••* 

has  erexy  aroearanoe  of  being  a 
good  dye-wood. 

64 

Hflctria 

12  to  so 

24  to  40 

The  wood  resembles  Ugmm  vit»  In 

eyerrthing  but  smell,  and  eaa  be 

applied  to  the  same  pwipoeei. 

65 

EwrcuBi  wood  •••• 

0— 

••• 

Hardwood. 

66 

HiidMffi 

!•« 

... 

A  light  brown  wood  with  black  stri^ ; 
excellent  for  fumitnra. 

C7 

•  •• 

.•• 

Hardwood. 

•8 

IIooMMaU,orHii. 

A  beamifbl  wwid,  of  a  Udkt  ladootonr, 
Tttriegated  with  black  and  brown 

baballj,op  Suri- 

nam snakewood 

20  to40 

aa  to  70 

streaks.  It  is  easi^  worked,  tokes 
a  high  polish,  and  is  mach  aeed  in 

the  manufacture  of  Aunitave. 

69 

Hoobndie,  or  ubu- 
di,  or  wild  oa- 
show  .•„.^^^... 

••• 

Wood  used  for  inside  work. 

70 

Hooriwassa,     or 

Hardwood.    Boot  and  bark  used  aa 

Boap  wood  ..^.. 

30 

•M 

S0i4>. 

n 

Hwmtfa,  or  iioo 

WO^Nl  •••••••••••••• 

A  htfd,  tougli  wood,  but  not  Terj 

40  toao 

... 

durable  if  much  exposed;  it  is  there* 

fonchisflTaeed  for  inside  wwk.  It 
is  of  a  reddish  oolour,  which  daspena 

with  age. 

?f 

Hvwinvo^  or  kn» 
xvwuM,  orfloop 
troe    (S^pindM 

ID  toM 

M  to54 

Maksi  good  boards  and  heading  for 
casks :  the  roots  and  bark  are  «sed 
by  the  Indians  as  soap. 
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List  o£  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  &c*— <on(tfiM«dL 


No, 

73 
74 

75 


76 
77 
78 


79 


KAMK 


H«ght 
in  ^et. 


BEMARK& 


Hj»-hj%  or  milk 


HyawmbaUi  (Idea 
heptaphylla) 

Hymakimii  ... 
HjmoraciiBhi. . . 
HyriUlU  itabaUi, 

or    ita    pdm? 

(Maaritia  flex- 

Ititriribounht^^ 
or  tiger  wood 
(MachJBriiiiii 

Bchomburgkii). 


80  Itikiboura  

8 1 1  Kakaralli,  or  cock- 
aralli  


40  to  eo 


ao 


30  to  40 


30  to  40 


18  to  50 


24   to  30 


Kamacuaack 
Kartaballi  ... 


8S 

83 

84 

85|Kerla 

86  Kewarroo-cnai 

87 

88 

89 


Kii 

Kofiusa  

Koqoeretteballi .. 


90 


91 
92 


20  to  30 


Kretti,  or  baitaid 
nlyerbaUy  ... 

Kneahara   

Kvraciirara    ... 

93Kiirahara   

94!Kiizaca»or  coorara 


Hardwood;   the  juice  jieldfl  caont- 

chonc 
The  hyawa,  or  inceofe  tree;  fiimiabeft 

a  Tuuable  gum.  The  wood  ia  found 

and  buoyant. 
Hardwood. 
Hardwoed* 
Hardwood.  The  wood  and  leaves  used 

for  building  and  thatching. 


This  wood  is  of  a  rich  brown  colour, 
spotted  with  black  and  brown  streaks, 
like  a  tiger's  skin.  It  squares  from. 
12  to  16  inches ;  makes  good  boards 
for  inside  work. 

There  are  two  yaneties  of  tUs  wood, 
the  brown  and  the  white.  Much 
used  for  stellings  and  bridgea.  It 
possesses  a  bitter  principle,  which 
prerents  bamaclea  ttom  atlanhtng 
themselves  to  it.  It  is  also  used  fir 
stares  and  planks* 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood. 

Hardwood* 

Hardwood. 

A  hardwood  of  a  bright  yellow  ooloBr*. 

Hardwood. 

This  wood  forms  excellent  rafters  and 

beams. 
Useftil  for  boards  and  planks. 


40  to  60  24  to  30 


95 


40  to  50 


96  Lanoe    wood,    or  90  to  25 

I    yarriyani... 
97|Lara-coo-saDa,  orf 

I    bastard  yaruri 
98. Laurel  tree 

I    ( Lauras).... .».i 
99  Letter    wood,   oc 
bourra    oourra, 

I    or  Brazil  wood  30  to  40 


86  to  40 


6  to  la 


36 


to  40 

p2 


The  wood  ftmishea  crooked 
and  planks  for  schooners. 

Flentiml,  and  answers  the  sama  op- 
pose as  American  white  pina.  Tlia 
wood  is  close  grained,  and  not  UaUfr 
to  split.  A  raluable  dje  ia  pro- 
cured also  from  this  tree. 

This  tvee  supplies  good  shafts  and 
poles  for  carnages ;  also  handspikes. 

Hardwood  stem,  with  broad  Anted 
wftMi^Q^ii(Kns> 

Hardwood;  there  are  sereral  nedes, 
some  of  which  Aimish  a  TaluaUaolL 

The  tree  yielding  this  wood  is  of  large 
size;  but  thejpeater  pert  if  um* 
serriceable.     Ae   centre  part,  or 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  &c. — continued. 


No. 


NAME. 


H«£ht 
in  Feet 


Girth 
in  Inches. 


BEMABK& 


too 


Lociut  tree,  or  ti- 
mlri,  two  kinds, 
red  and  white 
HymensdaCcour- 
baril)  


40  to  100 


36  to  100 


101 
102 
103 


Logwood  (H»ma- 
toxylon  campe- 
chianum)    ... 

Siammee  tree 
(Mammea  ame- 
ricana)    

Mama  tree 


104  BCanie,  or  manne . 


105 

106 

107 
108 

ao9 


MangroTe 
Manniballi,  or 

candle  wood  ... 
Mansiballi,  or  ac- 

couribroed 

Maaaranimi    

Mora   (Mora  ex- 

celsa)  


20 
50  to  60 

30 
30  to  40 

50  to  120 


30   to  36 


20  to  90 


llOlCorabally  

llliMorabaci   

112  Marwaana 

US'Mjrtns    

lU'Orange  (Citrus 

aorantiam) 

USOurysonrj 


liePacori... 
USPritti  ... 


40  to  50 


20  to  30 

50  to  60 
40  to  60 


80  to  40 


18  to  24 


to  70 
to  40 


heart,  yield  the  beautiAil  letter 
wood,  which  is  so  much  admired 
for  ftumiture  and  cabinet  work. 

This  magnificent  tree  Aimishes  a  hard 
and  compact  wood,  of  a  fine  brown 
cdonr,  streaked  with  reins,  and  well 
adapted  for  mUl  timbers,  planks,  and 
cabmet  work.  It  is  eaiily  worked, 
and  answers  the  purpose  of  Ame- 
rican oak ;  a  fine  resin  (gum  anime) 
exudes  from  the  roots,  and  resembles 
gum  copal.  The  pod  contains  edible 
matter.  The  Indians  make  canoes 
of  the  bark. 

Hardwood.  This  tree  yields  the  well 
known  dye. 

Furniture  wood. 


The  wood  of  this  tree  has  been  foona 

useful  for  stares  and  frames. 
Wood,  hard,  used  for  stares. 

Makes  good  filming  wood,  and  yieldi 

a  usdbl  kind  of  wax. 
This  tree  is  plentiful,  and  is  chiefly 

used  for  spars. 

This  raluable  timber  tree  resembles 
the  English  oak.  It  grows  abun- 
dantly in  sandy  regions.  It  is  tough, 
dose  grained,  and  durable.  It  is 
much  used  for  ship  and  boat-build- 
ing. There  are  sereral  rarieties, 
riz.,  the  red,  the  white,  and  the 
brown.  It  squares  ftt>m  18  to  20 
inches.  Found  plentifully  about  tht 
rirer  Barima. 

The  wood  of  this  tree  is  found  useAil 
for  framing. 

Hardwood. 

A  ftimiture  wood. 

Hardwood. 

Furniture  wood. 

Bather  a  scarce  tree.  Bears  a  nut 
like  an  oyster,  the  expressed  juice 
of  which  is  vuietol  in  medicine. 

A  sound  and  durable  wood ;  uaeftil 
for  flooring  and  planks. 

An  excellent  wood  for  house  flnunes, 
boards,  and  planks. 

Hardwood. 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  Sic^^continued. 


No. 


NAME. 


Girth 
in  Inches. 


BEMABK& 


119 


Purple  heart,  or 
coorabarilla,  or 
marifrayana 
(Copaifera  pa- 
biflora,  or  brac- 
teate) 


30  to  70 


36  to  60 


120 

121 
122 

123 
124 


Putty  > 


30  to  40 


12  to  20 


125 


126 


Rosewood  

Saka,  or  bastard 
purple  heart  ... 

Sallebarroo , 

Saoufrarri,  saou- 
ari,  or  sewarri 
nut  (Caryocar 
tomentosum)... 

SUbadani    


30  to 
20  to 


Silrerballi,  sini- 
bally,  or  sirua* 
balli  (Nectan. 
dra) 


30  to  70 


48  to  72 
24  to  42 


20  to  60 


127 


128 


129 
ISO 

131 
132 


Sirebadany.. 


Simarupa,  or  si- 
maruba  (Sima< 
ruba  officinalis) 

Siridani  

Siruba 


10  to  20 


40  to  60 


80  to  40 


36  to  60 


Slonea .... 
Sonwood.. 


This  term  has  been  applied  to  sereral 
varieties  of  trees,  but  the  wood  of 
all  is  much  alike.  It  possesses  great 
strength  and  elasticity,  and  is  much 
used  for  house  frames,  mills,  and 
wharves.  It  is  from  the  tree,  called 
by  the  Indians  Mariwayana,  that 
the  light  canoe,  so  well  known  here 
as  a  woodskin,  is  prepared  by 
stripping  off  the  entire  bark.  Use- 
ful for  mortar  beds,  on  account  of 
its  admirable  resistance  to  the  shodk 
of  artillery  discharges. 

A  straight  and  handsome  tree,  which 
furnishes  good  boards,  staves. 

Furniture  wood. 

The  wood  is  used  by  cabinet-makeit 
for  furniture. 

A  curious  flat  buah  rope. 

This  tree  yields  the  delicious  saouaii 
nut.  The  timber  is  valuable  for 
boats,  bridges-planking,  mills.  It 
squares  from  16  to  20  inches. 

This  tree  ftimishes  a  beautiful  wood, 
prettily  variegated  with  black, 
brown,  purple,  and  yellow.  It  is 
found  useful  for  flooring,  partitions. 

This  name  is  given  to  four  varieties 
of  trees,  known  as  the  black,  browil, 
yellow,  and  white.  The  two  first 
are  the  longest  trees.  The  wood  of 
the  bhick  kind  is  sin&ilar  in  pro> 
perties  to  ebony.  The  brown  kind 
IS  used  for  boards  and  planks.  The 
yellow  kind  resembles  letter  wood, 
and  contains  a  bitter  principle.  The 
white  is  good  for  inside  worlc  The 
wood  generally  is  light,  and  floats 
readily.  It  is  much  sought  after  bf 
boat-builders.  Squares  ftt>m  10  to 
14  inches. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  wood: 
the  red  and  the  white,  or  pale.  Both 
kinds  are  highly  valued  as  ftirnitiue 
wood. 

The  timber  of  this  tree  is  serviceable 
for  firames,  boards,  and  planks. 

Used  as  furniture  wood. 

A  large  tree,  which  frimishes  good  ship 

timber. 
Hardwood. 
The  tree  which  j^roduoes  this  useftd 

ftuniture  wood  is  rather  scarce. 
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Lnr  of  Hardwood  tad  Timber  Traei»  dp& — canHmied. 


No. 


NAMK. 


REMARKS. 


18S  SnndamiL  or  da- 
Hna 


30  to  40 


86  to  82 


1S4 


195 


IM 
137 
138 


139 


140 


Tteoeaba. 


Tatabtyor  deCaba 


40  to  60 


36  to  100 


TaUecuthi .. 
Tamarind  .. 
Torch  tree  .. 

Tooroopdm 


25 


50 


to  30 
to  60 


18  to  24 


>Tiiranira,  toora- 
nero^or  battaid 
bollT  tree 

l4l|TiixibaUi,  vriballi, 
or  enrebaUj,  or 
Gniaiia  inaho* 
gaoy  ... 

14SWadadiiri,orWa. 
dadara,  ormoii- 
kegr-pot  tree 
■  *  I  gran< 


ssr*..' 


148 
144 


145 


Waike.. 
Wallaba    (epema 
fiOcata) 


40  to  5042  to  82 


Wamara, 
eboDT,  or  dub- 
wood 


146 
147 
148 


Waracoori  , 
Wanmara  . 
Waremia.... 


50 


20 


149 


150 
151 


Waikeba,  bow- 
wood)   o 
ceba 


50  to  66 


36  to  90 


WiabaUi 

WUd  oUre 

onicm,  or 


152  ^^d 


Much  vied  for  ship  timben,  zailt, 
iiaTee,  and  wlweli.  Made  aleo  into 
canoes  by  tlie  ladkni.  Then  are 
two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  pale. 

This  tree  is  found  In  the  hi^  lands 
and  among  the  fidls.  It  is  strong, 
hard,  and  durable.  It  resembles 
the  washiba  or  bow  wood,  but  is  not 
so  elastic. 

There  are  two  kinds,  the  brown  and 
the  yellow.  The  timber  resembles 
the  teak,  and  is  i^nl  for  mill 
shafts,  rollers,  and  wheels. 

Can  be  used  as  furniture  wood. 

Furniture  wood. 

As  implied  by  the  name,  the  wood  of 
this  tree  is  used  by  the  Indian  for 
torches  in  hunting  and  fishing. 

Its  woody  outside  is  used  by  the  oabi- 
net-makers  for  inlaid  work,  walking- 
sticks,  and  billiard  cues. 


Set  No.  22. 

Furniture  wood.  A  large  tree,  which 
yields  a  wood  excellent  for  ward- 
robes and  other  things,  as  insects 
will  not  attack  it. 

This  wood  is  pleotiftil,  and  is  used  for 
furniture  stares.   Hardwood. 


Furniture  wood. 

A  hard,  durable  wood  of  a  red  colour, 

which  splits  freely,  and  contains  an 

oilpr  resin;  it  is  found  excellent  for 

shmgles  and  staves. 
This  wood  is  hard  and  cross-grained; 

the  Indians  make  their  war-dubs 

of  it. 
Hardwood. 
ELardwood. 
A  soft  wood,  which  grows  to  a  large 

sise. 
A  hard  and  durable  wood,  useAil  for 

mill  timber;  it  is  used  lnr  the  In- 

diaiii  tat  their  war  and  hunting 

bows. 
Hardwood. 
Furniture  wood. 
A  large  parasitic  plant,  iHioae  Meds 

hare  a  strong  flavour  of  gariic 
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List  of  Hardwood  and  Timber  Trees,  hc^-tontiMUfBd. 


No. 

KAMK 

5^ 

Girth 
IB  IndkM. 

BEMABKS. 

153 

154 
155 

Wild   orange,    or 

wanmana 

^nid  nutmeg 

Wildtpice 

30  to  40 
... 

15   to  20 
50  to  60 

36  to  48 

Furniture    wood.      Easily   w(ffked ; 

Hardwood. 
Hardwood. 

156 
157 

WooraUbaUi 

Yarri-yarri,  or 
lancewood 
Dognetia  qoita- 
Teniit).... 

A  hard  and  cross  grained  red  wood, 

A  small  and  slender  tree,  the  wood  of 
which   possesses   much   toughness 
and  elafiticity,  and  is  used  for  g^ 
shafts.     The   Indians  make   their 

158 

Tamri,  yarooroo, 
or  paddle-wood 

exceja)  ......... 

•now  points  of  it. 
There  are  two  kinds,  the  yellow  and 
iHiite;  the  fbrmer  resembles  beeoh, 
and  is  useful  for  planes  and  tool- 
handles;  the  white  was  found  ser- 

159 

Yonraballi 

TioeaUe  for  ootton-gin  rollers.    The 
Indians  make  their  paddles  of  the 
Itated  nKoections  of  ttie  trunk. 
A  small  but  strong  tree,  used  for  the 
pin  by  which  timber  is  hauled  out 
of  the  bush. 

N.B.  Besides  the  foregoing,  there  are  numerous  other  raluable  timber  trees 
which  are  in  conunon  use  among  the  wood-cutters,  but  their  names  and  qualities 
are  unknown  to  me. 


PART  IV. 
PLANTS  OF  BRITISH  GUIANA. 

Arranged  aooording  to  the  eloBaifieation  of  PsorasBOS  Likdlit.* 
THE  CEYPTOGAMOUS,  OB  FLOWBBLB88  PLANTS. 

Class  I. — Thallogem. 

In  the  classification  of  plants  acoording  to  the 
"Natural  System"  of  Botany,  the  lowest  forms  of 
vegetable  organisation  have  been  grouped  into  a  dass 
called  "  ThaUogens ;"  that  is,  flowerless  plants,  whoee 

*  In  the  classification  the  species  hare  not  been  grouped  in  genera,  neither  at 
a  general  rule  hare  the  synonTms  been  giyen. 
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stems  and  leaves  are  undistinguisliable.  Great  confu- 
sion and  difficulty  have  existed  among  botanists  in 
describing  the  specimens  belonging  to  it,  in  consequence 
of  the  minute  and  obscure  structure  of  most  of  them ; 
the  extremes  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  approach  so 
closely,  that  it  is  not  always  easy  to  define  the  exact 
limits  which  separate  them,  and  it  has  happened  that 
what  were  formerly  considered  plants,  have  now  been 
ascertained  to  be  in  reality  animals,  low  in  the  scale  of 
nature,  while  occasionally  the  converse  has  obtained,  so 
that  revision  and  alterations  are  constantly  bemg  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  these  humble  species. 

Thallogens  comprise  the  following  alliances : 

Ist.  Algales,  or  Seaweeds. 

2nd.  Fungales,  or  Mushrooms. 

3rd.  Lichenales,  or  Lichens. 

Numerous  species  belonging  to  the  several  alliances 
of  this  class  are  to  be  met  within  British  Guiana.* 

The  Algales,  or  Seaweeds,  are  sufficiently  known, 
and  are  to  be  found  in  seas,  rivers,  and  other  waters. 
They  may  be  seen  floating  about,  or  resting  like  scum 
in  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  their  organisation 
ascends  from  the  simplest  to  the  most  complex  state. 

The  Fungales,  or  Mushrooms,  are  also  pretty  well 
known,  and  flourish  from  the  parasitical  fungi  (mould!- 
ness)  observable  upon  bread  and  other  substances,  to 
the  more  perfect  structure  of  the  esteemed  truffle  and 
champignon. 

The  Lichenales,  or  Lichens,  are  commonly  seen  on 
the  surface  of  rocks,  trees,  as  well  as  on  the  earth, 
and  occur  in  irregular  patches  of  various  colours  and 
size. 

*  Beisen  in  British  Guiana. 
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ALGALB8. 

Odontidiom  hjemale  t.  fingilaria  hye- 

male 
Cymbosira  ag ardhii 
Odontella  pohnnorpha 
Noatoc  litorafe 
"LynghytL  putealis 
SchizodicUron  pnrpuruoeiis 
Conferra  fluTiatilis 
Ectocarpuf  spinuloaus 
Ulya  intestiiiallB 
Batracho-Bpennam  monilifonne 
Folysiphonia  subtilissima 
Lomentaria  impudica 
Deletseria  lepneurii 

LtcHBNALKS— LICHBN8. 

Usnea  Btrigosa 
„     auBtrallB 
Bamalina  linearis 

„       rigida 
Sticta  qnercizans 
„     exampliata 
„     diBsecta 
Farmelia  sinuoBa 
„       pedata 
„       obseflsa 
„       applanata 
»       pelUta 
„       pannoBa 
y,        pallesceoB 
„        gyroBa 
Collema  agureum 

„       Bdiomburgkianum 
„       linkii 
Cladonia  ecmozyma 
„       carneo — badia 
„       cocomia 
„       macilenta 
„       ceratophylla 
„       coccinea 
„       pityrea 
„       camea 
Biatoria  venialis 
„        Testita 
„        ruBBula 
„        tuberculoBa 
Lecidea  albovirens 
„       imbiicata 
„       corticola 
„       brebBBonii 
UBtalia  gracillB 
„      anguina 
„      flammola 
LecanactiB  Berograpta 

„         lobaU 
Opegrapba  proBodea 
„        ovata 
„        acharii 
,,        rimuloBa 


Opegrapba  myrico-carpa 
„        Bcripta 
„        angoBtata 
„         lepneurii 
Fiasnrina  nivea 
„        radiata 
„       iiiBculpta 
„        graromitlB 
GrapbiB  rirginea 
,,       paToniana 
„       afzelii 
„       illinata 
MedoBala  tricosa 
„        oliracea 
„       f\ilTa 
GlypbiB  labyrinthica 

„      faTuloBa 
Sagedia  compuncta 
FertuBaria  TerrocoBa 

„        leucostrlcta 
Thelotrema  platyBtomum 
„         atratom 
„         oliyaceam 
FyrenaBtrom  amerlcanum 
„  macroBpermnm 

„  album 

„  euBtomum 

Vermcaria  tropica 
„         proBtrana 
n         cinchona 
„         thelena 
„         catenraria 
n         planorbia 
„         melanophalma 
„         analepta 
„         nitena 
„         myriocarpa 
„         marginata 
„         aflpiBtea 
Vemicaria  micramma 
„         yarioloaa 
„         ochroleuca 
„         cinnamonea 
„         chionea 
„         porinoides 
„         nitida 
„         coniplanata 
„         leucoBtoma 
„         heterochroa 
Aatrothelium  aepultum 

„  concinnum 

Trypethelium  BprengelU 
„  spha^oidea 

„  cruentum 

„  platiatomum 

„  annulare 

„  leprieurii 

„  poroaum 

„  pyrenuloides 

),  megaapermuDi 

99  maorepori(bnii0 
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EUXOAUM— MVSBBOOW. 

Agaiicos  teneUoi 


CfOprinUB  aster 

„       eztiiictoriiis 
„        molybditet 
„       fimetarius 

LentiniuB  Aimigatus 

')        i^oons 
„        sMorciQa 
„        pilosua 
„        crinituB 
„        ochnoeo-fiucos 
„        Bchombnigkii 
„        yelntinai 
„        Btrlgofus 
Meruleiu  castaneuB 
„       miquelii 
„       cnndfonnis 
SchuEophyUom  commune 
,,  ezigamn 

Lenzites  intermpta 

„       repanda 
FolTponu  agaricna 
„        rhizomorpba 
„        xanthophuB 
„        gnianenria 
„        heteromoiplitLs 
„        longjpe. 
„        lepneorii 
^         gangnimeiis 
„        awBcalphim 
„        apafhnlataa 
Folypoms  aculeatui 
„         ligaoidea 
„         iodimiB 
„         TilloBiu 
„        fbrnentarioB 
„         yernociilofiiB 
„        anatralia 
„        flmbriAtns 
rtriatus 


PoljponiB  \  _. 

^        ■arinameniU 

„        nitidoB 
Trametea  hjdnoidlM 

„       fibrosa 
Bedalea  splendena 

„       rhabarharina 
Earolas  brazUienaia 
Thdephora  apecioaa 

„         lUipoftiaDa 
StereomT 


„       nnifoniM 
„       chartaoaiuii 
ClarariafiutiffiaU 
„       tubuloaa 
flstulosa 


Ezidia  auricula 
Feziza  tricholoma 

„     heteromera 

Hysterium  rafulam 

Stictii  psycotriaB 

Spheria  kegeliaxia 
„        multifida 
„        pileiformla 
„       melanopaia 
„       heterostoma 
„        microBticha 
„        conoBtoma 
„       quiBquilianim 
„       calyculuB 
„       pBeudo-bombarda 
„       megalaapora 
„       saphidoapenna 
„       oedema 
„       trachodea 
„       saniniinea 
„       epiBphaeria 
„       mammaeformiB 

Dothidea  ropalina 
euglypta 

Meliola  muaae 
„       Aircata 
„      cymbisperma 

Aateroma  labecula 

AcoBpora  phymatoideB 

Fhoma  mauritis 

Antemiaria  tropica 


Class  n. — Acrogens. 

From  the  rudimentary  organisation  which  oharao- 
terised  the  plants  of  the  former  class,  we  pass  on  to 
consider  those  whose  structure  is  more  complicated. 

The  term  Acrogens  has  been  applied  to  flowerless 
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plants,  Imt  whose  stems  uad  leaves  are  distmgmshable. 
This  dass  includes  three  alliances : 

1st.  Muscales,  or  Mosses. 

2nd.  Lycopodales,  or  Cluhmosses  and  Pqiperworts. 

3rd.  Eilicalfis,  or  l^eaaiB. 

The  species  belonging  to  the  several  alliances  of  this 
class  vary  much  in  me  and  general  appearance,  but 
they  may  generally  be  known  by  their  possessing 
stomates,  or  breathing  pores,  and  by  their  reproductive 
organs,  called  spores,  which  are  small  bodies  like  ordi- 
nary seeds,  whidi  are  placed  on  the  organs  represent- 
ing the  leaves.  Acrogens  are  in  general  small  plants, 
but  in  ferns  they  attain  a  large  size,  the  larger  kinds 
of  which  are  almost  like  trees. 

TheMuscales,  or  Mosses,  are  small  species  occurring 
in  various  dtuations,  and  of  singular  beauty ;  they  are 
to  be  met  with  on  the  ground,  on  stones,  and  the  barks 
of  trees. 

The  Lycopodales,  or  Cluhmosses,  are  few  in  number, 
and  have  small  imbricated  leaves,  and  a  coniferous 
fructification. 

The  Filicales,  or  FemSp  are  an  interesting  and 
singular  tribe  of  plants,  wMch  are  largely  represented 
here,  and  may  readily  be  known  by  the  spores,  which 
in  fantastic  forms  stud  the  long  and  beautiful  leaves ; 
they  are  common  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  and 
creeks,  and  are.  also  found  in  the  forests,  varying  in 
size  and  fonn. 


Mmoixai — Mouss. 
FlagioehiUatikta 
„         patula 
„         montognei 

M         rutilans 
^         itiantoito 
M         dislicha 


UMrialii 
Mibplana 


JungermaimiA  aU»caiui 
Mastigobiyum  aerpentiniim 
Micropteiygiiim  Tnlgase 
Badula  palleoB 

^      recsobons 
Fhngmicoma  torulosa 
„  corticaliii 

Lqeonia  leprieorii 
9,        Innnlata 
w       snriiuunentif 
„       crnoUnella 
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Lejeania  cordifissa 

„        chitonia 

„        ireigeltii 

„       infleza 

„        oxyphyUa 

„       amoena 

,,       elegans 

,,       duritucala 

„        mvriantha 

),       aomata 

„        rigidola 

n       flexnoia 

„       peUucida 

„       caneata 

„        spUtgerberiana 

„       ioTolveiiB 

„       radicosa 

„        fortifolia 

„       repens 

M       adglutinata 
Frnllania  gibbosa 

„        arietina 

„        squarroia 

„        ericoiden 

„        taylori 

„        Bubtilissima 

„        oboordata 

„        leprieurii 

„        montaguei 

„        exilis 
Aeura  pinnatiflda 
Metzg^ia  furcata 
Sphagnam  palostre 
Octoblephanim  cylindricum 

„  albidam 

CrTptandum  schombargkii 
Hydropogon  footinaloides 
Hookeria  depressa 

„        scabrueta 
Macsromitriuoi  leprieurii 

„  mucronifoliom 

„  cirrhosum 

n  apicolatam 

SclUotheimia  squarrosa 
„  rugifblia 

„  TiticoloBa 

Dic^aaam  albicans 

„         tenuirostre 

„         glaacum 

„         megalophyllam 
Biyum  coronatam 
Leocobryam  martiaoom 
Barteamia  oncioata 
PolTtrichum  bipinnatom 

poljrtrichoides 
„  commune 

Caljmperes  palisoti 

I,  androgynam 

„  lonchophyliom 

„  berterU 


Pterygynandmm  intricatam 
„  pulchelliim 

Neckera  filicina 

„       imbricata 

„       polytricholdes 

„       Yulpina 

„       undolata 

„       scabriaeta 
Leakia  microcurpa 

„      caBspitoaa 

„      pungena 
Qypnum  aabeimplez 

„       ricbardii 

„       elegantaium 

„       cirrhifemm 

„       gratum 

yf       rhani'ffiffTiif 

„       patulom 

„       leptocluBtoD 
Drepanophyllum  fnlTom 
Fhyllogoniam  fiilgena 
Fiaaid^  prionodea 

„        nomachncii 

„        radicana 

„        leptopkyllua 

„        goianenaia 

„        kegelianna 

„        intermeduia 

„        pellocidoa 

Ltcopodalbs. 
Lycopodiom  reflexam 
y,  oemum 

„         caroliniannm 
„  ariatatum 

„  linifoliam 

„  dichotomum 

,,  dendroideom 

„  roboatom 

„  intermedium 

„  aubulatum 

n  luaaieni 

Selaginella  breynii 

„         pedata 

„         puberula 

„         radiata 

„         cencinna 

,,         conroluta 


ata 

„         poeppiginea 
„         rupeatria 

FiLicALBS— Fbbns. 
Hymenoatacbya  elegana 

„  direraifirona 

Tlchomanea  heteropbyllum 

,,  pelluoena 

„         plumula 

„  piloanm 

„  ankseraii 
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Hchomanefl  membnumoeum 
„  bracb}rpuf 

„  pricnrii 

„  kaulftiBBU 

,,         Uznm 
„  oeUnlosmn 

„  bancroftii 

„  coriacemn 

„         tenerum 
„  ancepf 

,y  rig^dam 

Kenrophyllum  pinnatum 

M  noetmannianqm 

„  Tittaria 

„  fioribuDdum 

Didymoglofsum  reptans 
,,  knusii 

HymenopbyUam  posppigianum 
„  polvanthos 

„  asplenioidea 

„  clayatam 

Sphnrocionioin  crispum 
Danas  simplicifolia 
„     trifdiata 
„     loprieurii 
Ophioglossum  macrorrhlgam 
,f  reticnlatum 

„  nudicaule 

Schizsa  trilateralis 
„       elegaiiB 
„       flabeUom 
„       dicbotoma 
„       incunrata 
ActioMtachys  pennula 
Aneiniia  hiunibB 
„       ferruginea 
M       cheilanthoides 

„         TiUOM  ^ 

„       tchombiirgkiaiiA 
Lygodioin  Tolubile 

„        polymorphnm 

„         Tenttstam 

„         birtum 

n         bastatum 
Mertensia  longipennifl 

„        pabeaceoB 

„        pectinata 

,f        rnfloenris 

„        pedaliB 

„        immena 
Cyathea  birtula 

I,      aspera 
Alaopblla  ferox 

„        multiflora 

„       puDgens 

„       obloDga 

„       subaculeata 

„       aimata 

„  TiUOM 

„       marginalia 
Hemitelia  gulanensis 


Hemitelia  bostmannil 

„        parkerii 
Dicksonia  adiantoides 
Darallia  Lnrayana 
Lhidtaea  dubia 

„       Bchomburgkii 
„       fiOcata 
„       Btricta 
ff      crenata 
„       trapeziformiB 
„       diraricata 
„       xnoiitziana 
„       pendola 
„       gracilis 
„       raddiana 
„       pumila 
„       rigeBcenB 
„       pallida 
„       tenuifl 
,,       fllifbrmis 
„       BUBilla 
p       BaliciformiB 
„       macropbylla 
„       rufeBceDB 
„       quadrangnlariB 
,y       gnianeiiBiB 
Adiantam  Berrato-dentatnm 
„        triaog^olatnin 
9,        tomentoBum 
„        obliquum 
,1        fematum 
^         rigidum 
„         glaucescenB 
„        cfljennenBe 
„         birtum 
„        radiatum 
Blechnum  Bemilatmn 
„        oeteracdnmn 
„         unilateraliB 
„        aflplenioideB 
„        gracile 
„        polypodioideB 
„        uniJaterale 
Hypolepis  guianeoBiB 
Pteiis  defleza 
yy      litobrocbioideB 
„      puogens 
„      biformiB 
„      aracbnoidea . 
„      denticnlata 
„     elefi^ 
DoryopteriB  palmata 
„  eucblora 

„  lomariacea 

Lomaria  plumierii 

„       Bcbomburgkii 
Salpiglena  volubiliB 
ABpleoimn  schomburgkianum 
„        barpeodeB 
„         Berra 
„         Balicifoliom 
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Afpleniam 


19 

auritnm 

•> 

n 

iiignrrimuHH 

n 

cuneatam 

Nephrolepis  eosifoUa 

19 

exaltata 

n 

goiaiitiite 

y> 

coriaoeiim 

n 

fnpyii^i^n  tifw 

n 

peadulmn 

n 

BchomlNiTgkii 

n 

dcutirivn 

n 

fraziiiilblhim 

9t 

hookerii 

19 

nodoBom 

„         gongylodes 

99 

connmim 

99 

phlegmaiia 

}} 

abbrevifttnm 

99 

taxifoliom 

99 

hygTometricain 

99 

CUltTEtUUl 

19 

nervosum 

}9 

apicoUtam 

9) 

flmmoi 

99 

trifureatTiQi 

99 

trichomanoidet 

99 

pendulum 

99 

piloiiiaimuxi 

99 

paradiieal 

99 

dMcdor 

99 

paroidaaum 

91 

cUiaftum 

99 

lepidoptem 

)} 

incanum 

}) 

19 

ridiaidii 

9} 

attenualum 

n 

'■  hostmamii 

19 

diBtans 

99 

<*rimiff^j^Tn 

*l 

fiwciale 

99 
99 

fhyHitidis 
leuoortrisQn 

99 

coBtatnm 

99 

areolaHna 

PolypodfaiiB 


IjoQpodioidef 


Mecofonis] 

99        maiaioailus 
9,        penlcariaBfoliut 
99         Miiomliuiffkii 

GymnognumDA  ponma 

„  sdiomlrargldaiia 


n  guiaueoBig 

MeniBcium  Mnatum 

„        macrophyllum 
Autropl^iim  caMUHOfla 
9,  BubaeBBile 


Acmtiohum  decoratum 
„  Bchombuigkii 

99  alatum 

„  flacxndiDn. 

„  Bimplaz 

9,  henniiiNii 

„  glabdlom 

„  pluoioanm 

9,  breWpeB 

,»  aureum 

prieurianom 
'     tdeB 
^llum 


cuspidatum 

jameBonii 

piloBeUoidiM 

Inridum 

■spidolnm 

BommarioideB 

oitrifiilinm 

peltatnm 

CBJennenBe 


fainutum 
Bemipinnatiflda 


Polybotria  caudate 

TcBoitiB  ftireate 
9,      angnstUblia 
99      desTanxii 

ViUaria  gramiiiilbUa 

XiphoptcurU  Berrulate 
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SSXT7AL,  OBJ?LOWEBIKa  PLANTS. 

Class  III. — BMzogeM. 

Ascending  tlie  scale  of  vegetaUe  life,  we  next  find 
plants  possessed  of  flowers,  with  a  distinct  sexnal 
apparatus,  the  fructiflcation  springing  firom  a  thallus. 

According  to  Professor  Lindley,*  "  Rhizogens  are 
parasitical  plants  destitute  of  true  leaves,  in  room  of 
which  they  have  oeUular  scales.  Their  stem  is  either 
an  amorphous  fungous  mass,  or  a  ramified  mycelium, 
sometimes,  perhaps  always,  appearing  to  be  lost  in  the 
tissue  of  the  plants  on  which  it  grows ;  and  is  very  im- 
perfectly supplied  with  spiral  vessels,  which  in  some 
instances  seem  to  be  wholly  deficient.  No  instance  of 
green  colour  is  known  among  them;  but  they  are 
brown,  yellow,  or  purple.  They  are  furnished  with 
true  flowers,  having  genuine  stamens  and  carpels,  and 
surroimded  by  a  trimerous  or  pentamerous  calyx,  or 
absolutely  naked.  Their  forms  are  exceedingly  diversi- 
fled.  Ehizogens  all  agree  in  being  of  a  fimgus-like 
consistence/  and  in  their  habits  of  living  parasitically 
on  the  roots  of  other  plants.** 

I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  plants  belonging 
to  this  class  in  this  country. 


Class  IV. — JSndogena. 

In  the  next  class  of  plants,  termed  Endogens,  or 
Monocotyledons,  we  find  a  multitude  of  species  with 
distinct  stems,  leaves,  and  flowers.    They  derive  the 

*  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
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name  of  Endogens  firom  the  fiact  of  tlie  new  woody 
matter  being  constantly  developed  in  the  first  instance 
towards  the  interior  of  the  trunk,  only  curving  out- 
wards in  its  course  downwards ;  as  exemplified  in  the 
palm  trees,  and  others.  The  following  are  the  cha« 
racteristic  features  of  this  class : 

1st.  The  wood  is  endogenous. 

2nd.  The  leaves  are  straight-veined. 

8rd.  The  organs  of  fructification  are  ternary. 

4th.  The  embryo  is  monocotyledonous. 

6th.  The  germination  is  endorhizal. 

The  class  is  divided  into  several  alliances,  and  in- 
clude the  palms,  arals,  grasses,  bulrushes,  the  lilyworts 
and  orchids,  besides  others. 


Alliakcb  VU.  Olumales. — Ordbr 

29.  Grasses. 
Saccharura  oflflcinaruin  —  sugar   cane 
(Bourbon) 
„         commune— Creole  cane 
„         otaheitense — Otaheite  cane 
n         caudatum 
„  contractum 

„         spicatum 
Andri^gon  schsnanthus — ^lemon  grass 
n  angustifolius— sour  grass 

„  bicomis  —  deer  or  foxtail 

grass 
„  fascicularis 

,,  breyifolius 

„  avenaceus 

LuzioU  peruviana— grare  grass 
Fharus  scaber 

Sorgbmn  Tulgare — guinea  corn 
„       bicolor  „ 

„        cemuum  „ 

„        saccharatum    „ 
Oljra  longifolia 
„     paniculata 
„     omata 
„     glauca 
Eriochloa  kuntbii 

„        punctata 
Isachne  dubia— reed  grass 
6plismenus  crus  galli 
„         velutinus 
„        hirtellus— Scotch  grass 
„         colonus 
Setaria  caudata 
n      macrostachya 
„      glaucum 


Echinolaena  scabra 

„  hirta 

Dactyloctenium  acgyptiacum— crad- 

ated  grass 
Leptochloa  domingensis 
„         digitarla 
„         Tirgata 
„         dubia 
„        gracilis 
SparUna  fasciculata 
Orthodada  laxa 
Ischaemum  guianensis 
„         latifolium 
Anstida  capillacea 
Sporobolns  acneus 
Panicum  leucophsBum 

„        lazum 

„        sulcatum 

„       sanguinale 

„       dandestinum 

„       fasdcuUtum 

„        tenuiculmum 

„        arenaceum 

„        granuliferum 

„        maculatum 

,,        zizanioidcs 

„        divaricatum 

„       adscendens 

,,        fluitans 

„       granuliferum 

„       &ichoides 

„       jumentorum — guinea  grass 

„       paspaloides— long  grass 

„        latifolium— May  grass 

.,       flmbriatum 
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FaDicum  oolonum— purple  panic  grass,  | 
or  vine  grass 

„        horizontale 

„        lineare— deyil's  grass 

„        mertensii 

„       pilosum — Scotch  grass 

y,        arundinazum 

„        moUe — rice  grass 

„        pilisparsum 

„        elatius 

„        stoloniferum 

tt        pallens 

„        glutinosum 

„        cayexmense 

„        isocalycinum 

„        commelinafolium 

„        myurus 

„        spectablle 

„        distachynm 
Faspalum  distlchum — savannah  grass 

„         repens 

„         conjugatum — sour  grass 

„         yirgatum — lamaha  grass 

„         mealonospermum  —  lamaha 
grass 

„         paniculatum 

„         gracile 

„         platicaule 

„         pusillum 

„         vagmatum—crab  grass 

„         scoparium 

„         leptostachyum 
Cenchnis  giganteus — a  sweet  grass 

„        echinatus — ^bur  grass 

„        tribuloides — bur  grass 

„        pungcns 
Zea  mays^-Indian  com 
Coix  lachryma — Job's  tears 
Pennisetum  richardii 
Agrostis  minima 

„        indica 

„       yirginicus — crab  grass 

„        truncatellus 
Poa  ciliaris— dog's  grass 

„    dactyloides 
Eleusina  indica — Dutch  grass,  or  man 

grass 
Cynodon  dactylon— Bahamas  grass,  or 

devil's  grass 
Arundinaria  schomburgkii  —  (Woorali 

poison) 
Arundo  donax 
Bambusa  arundinacea— bamboo 

„        latifolia 
Pariana  campestris 
Chloris  elegans 

„      polydactyla 
Oryza  sativa — ^rico 

„     latifolia 
Leersia  oryzoides 
Gynerium  paniflorum— the  arrow  plant 

VOL,  U.  i 


Gynerium  saccharoides 
Guadua  latifolia 
Zeugites  amcricana 

Order  30.  Cvpebacbje—Sedoes. 
Cyperus  vcgetus 
„       odoratus 
„       hamiltonii 
„       stellatus 
„       ferox — razor  grass 
„       hydra— nut  grass 
„       luzulae 
„       jubseflonis 
„       surinamensis 
•  „       ligularis — bulrush 
„       nemorosus 
„       rotundns 
f,       callophorus 
„       amentaceus 
„       compresons 
„       dcnsiflorus 
„       elegans 
„       giganteus 
„       fascicularis 
„       strigosus 
„       schomburgkianus 
„       infucatus 
„        simplex 
„       glomeratus 
„       cuspidatus 
„        brizocus 
„        insignis 
„       tenuicornus 
Fimbristylis  laxa 

„  ferruginea 

„  spadicea 

„  vahlii 

„  limosa 

„  dichotoma 

„  tenuis 

„  brizoides 

Dichromena  ciliata 

„  junciformis 

„  leucocephala 

„  hispidula 

„  globosa 

„  puberosa 

Eyllingia  pungens 
„        triceps 
„        obtusata 
„        odorata 
„        cruciformis 
Mariscns  elatus 
„        littoralis 
„        coriaceuB 
Tridielostylis  longirostris 

„  stricta 

Hemicarpha  subsquarrosa 
Abildgauxlia  monostachya 
Hypolytrum  pungens 
„  sylvaticum 
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HTpolytmm  longif^^sm 
Di^asia  karatsefolia 
Dichromena  elatior 
„  pubera 

„  dliata 

„  jundformU 

„  leucocephaUi 

„  hispidola 

„  globosa 

„  micrantha 

„  setacea 

Psilocarya  ru& 

„         Candida 
Bhynchospora  barbats 

„  polycephala 

„  evaltata 

„  cephalotes 

„  globoBa 

„  amazonica 

„  glauca 

„  sybratica 

Acrocarpus  stellatus 
Lagenocarpus  gaianenaia 

„  tremulus 

HymenolTtrum  sylvestre 
BecquereUa  merkelianat 
CalTptrocarya  fragifera 

„  angustifolift 

„  brcvicaulia 

„  longifolia 

Eleocham  mutata 
„         capitata 
„         septata 
„         submersa 
„         maculosa 
,,         obtusa 
Sderia  flagellum 
„       intemipta 
„      capitata 
„      microcarpa 
„      mitis 
„      bracteata 
„      tcnella 
„      yerrucosa 
jy      kunthii 
„      nutans 
„      CTperina 
„      melaleuca 
„      stipularis 
„      grandiflora 
Eriophorum  angustifollum 
Jsolepis  capillaris 
„       micrantha 
„       conifera 
„      *junciforinis 
„       yestita 
„       albescens 
SchcenuB  globosos 
n        fVagiferus 
„         floridus 
Makania  syWatica 


BoMlgOM  UMPritiPMi 
Foirema  umbellats 

„        gnianensis 
Scfa&pns  gwricnlatm 

t,        cubensis 

Order  33.  Eriocai7lacs2b. 
Tonina  fluyiatiUs 
Paepalanthus  capillaceus 

„  schomburgkii 

„  dichotomuB 

„  guianensis 

„  griooephala 

„  umbeUataa 

„  lamaickil 

„  ottonis 

„  procerus 

„  surinamensis 

M  caulescena 

„  hispidns 

^  subulatus 

„  humboldtii 

„  &sciculatua 

Eriocatilon  breyifolium 
„  tenuifolium 

„  humboldtii 

Order  34.  Pistiacba— ^uckwebds. 
Pistia  stratioides 
„     linguaeformis 
f,     commutata 
„     horicdiana 

Alliance  YIH.— Order  36.  Aracbje 

— Arums. 
Arum  maculatum 
„      braziliensis 
„      arborcscens— mocco-mocco 
,j      dracontiuni 
„      maeiorhyzum 
„      aculeatum 
jf      hcdiracaeum 
,,      lingulatum 
Philodrendron  craasinenrum 
„  canna)folium 

Monsiera  adansonii 
„         cannsfolia 
Caladium  e8cuIentam-~eddoe8  or  tan- 
nias 
„        arborcscens 
„        sagittaBfolium — nut  eddoes 
„        grandifolium 
„        nymphaeifoUum — wildeddoet 
„        bicolor 
„        fragrantissimum 
Xanthosoma  edule 
Colocasia  mucronata 
Acontias  heleborifolius 
Ariiaema  braziiiana 
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CarlodoTica  pluinerii 

M  sabacanlis 

Cydanthos  bipartttiis 

Alliance  IX. — OrdebSS.  FAuiMtBtf 

— Falxs. 

CkxKMB  nncifera— cocoa-nut  tree 

Astrocaryum  aculeatum — star-nut  palm 

„  gynacantlnim       „ 

„  acaule  „ 

„  munbaca  „ 

„  TQlgaie  „ 

,)  campestfe  „ 

„  mum  mom         ,» 

„  jauari  „ 

Sagoa    aagotree? 

Oreodoxa  vel  areca  oleiacea^cobbage- 

tree 
Fhytelephas  macrocarpa 
Boraasns 

Acrocomla  ■dWDc«rpa--grougfOtt  pilmr 
Mauritia  aculeata 

„       flezuosfr— ita  palm 
„        armata 
Palma  pairiflora 
„     dac^lifera 
)}      maripa 
„      humilis 
Bactris — sarbacan,  or  Uow-pipe 
Mazimiliana  regiar— <*aciirlt 
Thrimax  parviflora— fim  palm 
Elais  guianenflis— palm-ofi  tree 

„     melanococca 
Seaforthia,  or  euterpe— manicole  palm 
Goilielma  speciosia— paripa,  or  piryas 

palm 
Attalea  funifera 
„       speciosa 
,,       excelsa 
Iriartea  exorrbiza 
,1       yentricosa 
.^Enocarpus  batana— turn  palm 
„  minor 

„  bacaba 

„  regiufl 

Euterpe  oleracea 

„       edulis 
Kapbis  flabellifonnis—  dwarf  palm 
Chamsedorea  pauciflora 

„  gracilis 

Hyospathe  degans 
Leopoldinia  pulchra 
„  msignis 

Lepidocaryum  gracile 

„  tenue 

Geonoma  maxima 
„         acutiflora 
„  laxiflora 

,t         dlversa 


Geonoma  sprlxiana 
„       iteicta 
yy       arundinads 


„       macrostachys 

„•       poiteanana 

„        bacuUfera 

„        elegans 
Mancaria  saiccifera— troolie  pidm 
Des  oncus  macracanthos 
„         polycantbos 


„         setosus 
Bactris  max^a--eaBe  paima 
„        aristata 


mitis 
lonffUhma 


Bimpllcifropa- 


„      macraeantlia 
„       pectinata 
Maxtinezia  caryotcefolia 

Order  39.  HTSBOCBABXDiB. 
Udora  guianensis 

„     surlmunemifl^ 
Simnobium  spongia 

Aluancb  XI.  Nabcxsaalbs.^ 
Order  42.  Bromellloxa. 
Ananassa  sativa— pine-a^le 
Bromelia  mertenaii 


„  pinguin— wild  pine 

„  ai8a>lor 

yy  karatas— caraguata  pine 

yy  longifolia 

„  lin^ikita 

,,  lutea 

„  nudicaulis 
Tillandsia  anceps 

„  bromelifoli* 

„         uflneidoes— old  man's  beard 

,,         pulchra 

„         floribunda 

„         flexuosa 

„         setacea 

„         conspersa 

„  TestiU 

„         ramealis 

„         alosfolia 

„  recurvata 
Pitcaimia   bromelifolia  —  tcaiifit  pit- 

caint 
Bilbergia  clayatas 

yy  odorata 

„  lutea 

„  nudicaulis 

,,  mertensii 


q2 
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Pa ja  goiAnensis 

„     macrottachya 
Encholiriam  angust» 

OBDXB44.  Hjbmodoracejb— Blood- 
boots. 
Xiphidium  CGeruleum — ^rel  floribondam 

„         fockeanom 
Troechelia  orinocensii 
Nietneria  corymbosa 
Barbacenifls  aJexandrinaB 

ObDER45.  HrPOXIDACEJE. 

Hypozidea  breriscaxpa 
„         flcerzonenefolia 

Obdxb  46.  Amartllidacbjb — Aula.- 

BTLLI8. 

Amaryllis  equestiis— red  lily 
„         zeylanica— wild  tulip 
,,         formosa— Brazil  lily 
„         beUadonna— belladoima  lily 
Fancratiom  guianense— white  lily 
„         Uttorale 
„         fragrans 
y,         caribsom 
II         amasnam 
„         tttbiflonim 
Crinom  americanam — asphodil 
„       guianense 
,1       yiridifolium 
„       corentynom 
II       lancei 
,1       erubescens 
Agaye  americana— ^ilk  grass i  or  aloe 
„     Tivipara 

„     gigantea-— caratai  or  silk  grass 
Hippeastram  barbatum 
,1  occidentale 

„  equestre 

,1  solandrofoliiim 

Hymenocallis  guianensis 
II  tubiflora 

II  amsna 

I,  fragrans 

I,  sloanei 

II  caribea 

I,  dyandri 

Bomarea  Aiscata 
II       edulis 

OhDBB  47.  iBIDAOEiB— IbIDS. 

Tigiinia  paTonia— tiger  lily 
Marica  paludosa 

n      tenuifolia 

II      martineDsis 
Sisyrynchiiiin  latifoliam— bloodworth 
,1  iridifolinm 

„  alatom 

Iris  zyphinm 
Libertia  grandiflora 
Cipura  paludosa 


Alliangb  Xn.  AuoMALES.  —  Obdbb 

48.   MUSACE^. 

Mttsa  paradisiaca— plantain  tree 
I,     sapientum— banana  tree 
II     chinensis— dwarf  plantain 
,1     rosacea— rose  banana 
Urania 

Bavenala  guianensis 
Helicoma  behai 

„       acuminata 

,1       psittacorum 

,1        ricliardiana 

„        brazilie^sis 

II       schomburgkiana 

II       pulverulenta 

„        ballia 

I,        flezuosa 

O&DEB  49.  ZlNOIBERACBJB—GlHGEE 
PLAlffTS. 

Allucia  cemua 
Zingiber  officinale — ginger 
Amomum  roeleguita— Guinea  pepper 
Grana  yd  paradisiaca  „ 

Curcuma  longa — turmeric 
Ck>stus  spicatua 

II      spiralis 

II      comosus 

„      niycus 

„      cylindricus  7 

I,      yillosissimus 
Alpinia  nutans— shell  plant 

n      tubulata — Demerara 

,1      ezaltata— Surinam 
Benealmia  aromatica 


Obdbb  50.  Marantacbjs— Abbow- 
BOOT  Plakts. 
Canna  indica — Indian  shot 

,1     surinamensis 

II     lutea— yellow  shot 

II     coccinca — ^red  shot 

„     achiras— tous-les-mois 

„     glauca 

„     discolor 

,1     lambertii 
Majfanta  arundinacea— arrowroot 

II        allouya 

,1        obligua 

„        petiolata 

I,       protracta 

,1        gracilis 

,1        humilia 

I,        tonchat 

n        lutea 

I,       pubescens 
Thalia  yemicosa 

,1      altissima 
Ph^nium  casupa 
II        pumuum 
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Fhiynium  guianense 
Calathea  macrostachya 

,,       composita 

,,       latifolia 
Thalianthus  macropus 
MTTOsma  cannsfoUa 

„       comosa 

Alliakcb  Xm.  Obchidales.—  Ordeb 

51.  BUBMANNIACEf. 

Bormannia  blcolor 

„         quadiiflora 

„         capitata 

„  brachystachya 

Dictyostega  schomburgkiana 

Obdeb  52.  Orchidacej:.— Orchids, 
Pleurothallis  ciliata — fl.  brown 

„  grobyii— purp.  yellow 

lanciana — orange 
picta— yel.  striped 
niscifolia 
pruinosa 
sicaria 
discoidea 
aristata 
multicaulis 
succosa 
Speckiinia  orbicularis 
Pbysosiphon  emarginata 
Octomeria  tridcntata 
Stella  argentata 

„     ophioglossoidcs 
Bolbophyllam  setigerum 

,y  bracteolatum 

Liparis 

Epidendrum  chloranthum— fl.  green 
„  chlorolencum — gr.  white 

„  dichotomum — green 

„  inosmum — ^yel.  green 

„  longicoUe — ^yellow 

„  ciliare 

„  sascatum 

„  TiTiparom — white 

„  pachyanthom 

„  pictum— yel.  crimson 

„  schomburgkii — scar  pink 

„  coriaceum— green  purple 

„  smarogdinom — ^green 

„  scutella — gr.  yellow 

,,  sessili  florum — br.  white 

„  stenopetalom 

„  tridens 

„  elongatum — ^red 

„  fragrans 

„  noctomum 

„  eUlpticam 

„  dicusatum — pink 

„  dorom— yellow 

„         flexuofum— wh.  green 


Epidendrum  graniticum — gr.  white 

„  imatophyllum— rose 

„  lentigmosum — ^yel.  green 

„  longibulbum 

„  microphyllum— purple 

„  monophyllum — white 

„  musci&rum 

ty  pumilum 

,,  sazatile — red  purple 

,;  papilionaceum 

,y  secundum 

„  schomburgkii 

„  patens 

„  umbellifsrum 

„  tetrapetalum 

„  macuiatum 

,y  skinneri 

„  regidum 

„  bicomutum 

,,  clavatum 

Diothonea  imbricata 
Isodiilus  fusiforme 
Fhysinga  prostrata 
Brassavola  angustata^-yellow  green 

„  cucuUata 

,,  nodosa 

„  barkleya 

„  martiana—white 

CatUeya  superba 
„        odoratissima 
„        mossisB 
,,        pumila 
Schomburgkia  marginata 

„  crispa 

Aspasia  variegata 
Omithidium  coccineum 

„  album 

Trizeuzis  falcata 
Omitliocephalus  gladiatus 
yy  ciliatus 

„  trichorrizus 

Trigonidium  obtusum 

y,  acuminatum 

y,  tonue 

„  egertonianum 

Aganisia  pulchella 
Maxillaria  acutifoha— fl.  brown 

„         chlorantha — ^yel.  green 

„         glauca— yellow 

„         fovcata — straw 

„         gracilis— red 

„         graminea— yel.  red 

„         pallens— pale 

„         parkei— white 

„         pamila— purple 

„         sinuosa 

„         steelii— yel.  spotted 

,,         uncata 

„         cristata 

„         batemanni 

,,        henchenuumi 
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Mil  I  nhf  ill  ffuWnmriM 
onecta 


Trichooentnim  iridBllcAimii 
tt  Kcimnun 

Bifrenatift  aozmntica 
„        longioornk 

Batemannia  coUeyi 

Scapphyijtottis  pallidlAova 
„  Tiokoea 

})  rcflexa 


Dicrypta  bicolor 

„         iridifolia 
Cychnoches  chlotocfaUoii 
„         loddigiedi 
n         purpureas 
MTanthos  barbatua 
„        deltoldMM 
Catasetum  trifidum 
„         tridentatam 
„  longifolium 

„  saccatum 

ff         pofiKran 
„  barbatum 

„         comutum 
„         deltoidemn 
I,         bmriHBaani 
„         Yiridiflomm 
f,         atropurpuraoiu 
„         aureom 
„         laridum 
Monocanthns  ditoolor 

„  viridii 

Stanhopea  grandiflora 
„         insignii 
„         ebumea 
„         oculata 
Houlletia  rittata 
Gh)xigora  atropturpmiea 
„        MTa 
,y       maculata 
„        yariegata 
„        nigrita 
„        hislrio 
,y       punctata 

f,  alba 

,f  aurantia 

ft  citrina 

ij  ftdgenf 

»>  fiuca 

„  gracilis 

„  griaea 

„  lutea 

„  squalufl 

„  iiangmnea 
Coiyanthes  macrantha 
„         maculata 
„         Bpeciom 
Feristaria  pendala 


Pensteria  cerina 
Cymbidium  trinerre 
„         guttatum 
„  hirsutum 

Galeandra  baneri 
„         devoniaiia 
„        juncea 
Xygopetalum  rostratum 
„  ooehlaaro 

„  mackaU 

CyTtop<)dium  andersooii 
ly  parriflsran 

,,  criBtatum 


Notylia  i 
lonopsis  teres 
Bodnguesia  aecunda 

„         rosea 
Burlingtonia  Candida 
„  Tsnusta 

Macradenia  triandra 
Notylia  tennis 
„      parkeri 
„      incurva 
Masdeyallia  guianensis 
Oncidium  lunatum — fl.  orange 

„        papilio — ^yeL  purple 

,f        lanceannm— gr.  purple 

„        altissimum — ^yellow 

ff        bicomutum 

„         carthaginense 

„        guttatum 

„        pulchellum 

„        baueri 

„        luridum 

„        iridifolinm 

„         cmarginatum 

ff         nannm 

„         sangnineum 

jf        Tariegatum 

it        pirarense 
Femandeiia  elegans 

„  acuta 

DichaBa  graminoides 
„       eehinocarpa 
Odontoglossnm  epidendroides  —  gc 

brown 
Brassia  macrostadiya— yeL  spotted 

„      lanoeana 

y,      punctata 

))      lanrenciana 

„      cochleata 

„      Yiridiflora 

„      caudata 

,,      odontogioss<^des 

„      yerrucosa 
Angrsecum  fasciola 
Bonatea  pauciflora 

„      macllenta 
Cleistes  rosea 

ft      Itttea 
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Qeurtes  parviflora 
Ilabenana  demararaiiiii 
„  longioauda 

yy         seticaada 
„         h«ptaclaetyla 
„         sdiombozgkii 
Sobralia  sessilis 

„       Elisabeths  fd  liUastrom 
Epistephimn  parrifleEiim 
Vanilla  planlfolia 
„       bicolor 
„       pahnanim 
Neottia  lanceolata 
Spiranthes  bicolor 
„         tenuis 
pieta 
„         elaU 
Stnoryndms  orcfaioides 
(jK)od^era  goianensis 
Qypnpedium  palmifolimn 
„  lindlegranom 

„  klotzschianum 

HnnUeTa  Tiolaoea 
yj       sessiliflora 

Alliance  XIV.  Xtbidalsb.— 

O&DEB  55.   XTJtmAC&S. 

Xyxis  guianensis 

„     eriophora 

„     communis 

„     inrolucrata 

„     tenella 

„     savennensis 

„     eriophylla 

„     macrocephala 

„     Burinamen^ 

„     caulciicePi 

„     fontanesiana 
Bapatea  paludom 
„       sphsBrocephala 
n       Frsd.  Augusti 
Spathanthus  unilateralie 
Anolboda  anbletii 
M         polcheUa 

ObDEB  56.  CoMMBLTNACXii. 

Commeljna  cajenensis 

„  gaianeiiiii 

„  sahombiDgldana 

„         oommunii — ^pond  graas 

„  canonia 

„         erecta — upright    comme- 
lyna 

„  glabra 

„  platyphylla 

Tradescantia  discolor — spiderwort 

„  elongata 

„  geniculata 

,,  floribunda 

LiniDocharis  humboldtii 


Limnocharis  plumierii 
Camp«lia  zanonia 
Callisia  repens 

Dithyrocarpua  tchomborgkianiis 
Dichoxysandra  anbtetiaim 

„  schomburgkiana 

Aneilema  schomburgkiana 

Obdxb  57.  Mataokb. 
Mayaca  anbletU 

Alllincb  XV.  Jukoalb8.-»Obdbx 
59.  Orontlacejb. 

Aattaorinm  gncile 

„  trinerye 

„  Tiolaceum 

»,  scolopendriniim 

„  lanceolatnm 

H  hookari 

„  cordifoliom 

n         Rttcrophyllom 

„  rubrinervium 

„  pentaphyllum 

„  aubletii 

„  palroatum 

„         crenatum 
Spathiphyllum  sagittafoUum 
Btaoontium  dubium 

„  poIyphyUnm 

Typha  latifoUa 
SpaKganium  zamosum 

AlUAIIOBXVL  LlLIA£B8<-4>B9m 

62.  LiLLkCBS — ^LlLZBS. 

Aloe  vulgaris— aloes  plant 
Dnuxana  teraa— dragon's  bkrad 
Yucca  acuminata— Adam's  needles 

„     draconis— Spanish  oaedlof 

„     gloriosa— do. 
FoUanttiii  gracilis 

„        tuberosa— tuberose 
Asparagus  officinalis— asparagns 
AlUnm  sativum— garlifik 

„      porrum — leak 
tnion 


Lilium  lancifolium 
Gloriosa  saperba 

ObDBB  63.  FOBTBDXBACBJI^FOXTB- 
DBBAS. 

Pontedera  eriantha 


„        limosa 

„        rotundifoliar— water  plantahi 
„        schomburgkiana 
„        crassipes 
Erichomia  spedosa 
,,         azurea 
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Ilcteranthera  diversifolia 
„  limosa 

,,  reniformis 

„  graudiflora 

,,  formosa 


ObDER  64.   BUTOMACBA. 

Hydrocleis  humboldtii 
,,  coramersonii 


Alliancs  XVn.  Alismales. — Obdbb 

65.  ALISMACSiB. 

Sagittaria  guianensis 

„         subulata 

„        sellowiana 

„        lancifolia 

„        angastlfolia 

„         acutifolia 
Alisma  cordifolia— pond  weed 
„      acutifolia 
„      lancifolia 
,,      angustifolia 


Class  V. — Bictyogena. 

The  fifth  class  of  plants  are  termed  Dictyogens, 
whose  foliage  and  habit  of  growth  are  peculiar.  They 
appear  like  Endogens,  but  have  a  broad  net-veined 
foliage,  which  usually  disarticulates  with  the  stem. 
There  are  very  few  genera  and  species  included  under 
this  class,  and  botanists  are  still  at  variance  as  to  the 
distinctive  character  which  separate  them  from  Exo- 
gens  and  Endogens,  to  both  of  which  classes  they  bear 
some  aflfinity. 

The  natural  orders  of  Dictyogens  comprise  but  few 
species,  and  can  hardly  be  considered  as  established  on 
recognised  characters;  nevertheless,  the  distinction  they 
present  have  caused  them  to  be  retained  under  this  class. 

Dictyogens  comprise  the  plants  called  Tailworts,  the 
Yam  tribes,  the  SarsapariUas,  and  a  few  other  orders. 
The  two  latter  are  sufficiently  known  to  render  descrip- 
tion unnecessary,  and  the  following  species  are  found 
here: 


Obdbr  68.  DioscoREACEiE — Yams. 

Dioscorea  satira—common  jam 

„  truncata 

„  triphjUa — buck  yam 

„  schomburgkiana 

„  aculeata — guinea  yam 

„  mcgalobotrya 

„  alata— red  yam 

„  riparia 

„  bulbifera— Grenada  yam 

,,  Intea 

„  syringaefolia 

„  braziliensia 
Rj^ana  cordata 


Ordbb  69.   Smilacb£— Sabsapaeil- 

LA8. 

Smilax  oTato — sarsaparilla 

„  guianensis 

„  longifolla 

„  gurinamensis 

„  globifera 

„  schomburgkiana 

„  macrophylla 

,,  pirariensis 

n  sarsaparilla 

„  pseudochina 

,,  zeylanica 

„  papyracea 
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Class  VI. — Oymnogena. 
The  sixth  class  of  plants,  called  Gymnogens,  have 
nearly  an  equal  relation  to  flowering  and  flowerless 
plants.  They  are  known  from  most  other  vascnlares  by 
the  vessels  of  their  wood  having  large  apparent  per- 
forations or  disks.  There  are  but  few  plants  belonging 
to  this  class  in  this  country :  the  Conifers,  Pine,  and 
Fir  trees  inhabit  chiefly  colder  climates,  and  are  not  to 
be  expected  in  the  latitude  of  the  Palms  and  other 
tropical  trees.  The  Cycads,  or  Sago  Palms,  however, 
occur,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  gyrate  vernation  of 
leaves  like  in  the  true  Perns,  and  for  the  peculiar  for- 
mation of  the  trunks,  whose  growth  terminates  by  a 
terminal  bud,  only  similar  to  the  class  of  Acrogens. 
The  following  are  the  orders  and  species  met  with  here : 

Order  73.  Cyoadbacile— Saoo  Palms. 
Cycas  revoluta — narrow-leaved  sago 
„      circinalis — bxx)ad-leaved  sago 

Order  74.  FiNAcsiG—PiNES. 
JuniperuB  bermudiana — Bermuda  cedar 
n        barbadensis — Barbadoes  juniper 

Order  76.  Gnetaoeje. 
Gnetum  vel  thoa  urens 

Class  VII. — Exogens. 

The  seventh  class  of  plants  comprise  those  which 
have  been  termed  "Exogens,'*  that  is,  outward  growers, 
or  such  plants  which,  as  they  continue  to  grow,  add  the 
new  wood  to  the  outside  of  that  formed  in  the  previous 
year.  All  the  trees  of  cold  climates,  and  the  principal 
part  of  those  in  other  latitudes,  are  Exogenous. 

Year  after  year,  as  Exogens  grow,  they  form  new 
wood  zone  upon  zone,  which  is  permanent ;  while  fresh 
bark  is  formed  zone  tvithin  zone,  perishable  at  the  out- 
side, but  which  is  renewed  inside  as  the  stem  increases 
in  diameter. 

But  other  characteristics  mark  the  Exogens  dis- 
tinctly from  the  other  classes : 
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The  yeins  of  the  laaTos  are  jefcioulated,  or  netted ; 
The  fruciificatioii  is  fanned  upon  a  quinary  or 
quaternary  type; 
The  embryo  is  dicotyledonous ; 
The  germination  is  exorhizaJL 
Exogens  are  divided  into  the  following  sub-dasses : 

1.  flowers  absolutely  unisexualt  termed  J>fcMfiOM 
flowers  Hermaphrodite; 

2.  Stamens  not  adhering  to  Calyx  or  Carolla»  Hypo- 
gynous; 

3.  Stamens  adhering  to  Calyx  or  CoroUa,  PecL- 
gynous; 

4l  Stamens,  Calyx,  and  Corolla  all  adhering  to  the 
ovary,  or  Epigynous. 

These  sub-classes  are  grouped  in  alliances,  which  axe 
again  subdivided  into  natural  orders,  according  to  the 
affinities  which  characterise  them.  The  numerous 
species  of  Exogens  which  are  found  are  referrible  to 
these  orders,  alliances,  and  sub*classes,  according  to 
the  structure  and  properties  they  display. 


Alliance  XIX.  Urticjlles. — Obdbb 

84.  Vrticaqkm. 
Uxtica  micropbylla— maiden  hair 
.,      latifolia 

CBStuant— Surinam  nettles 

ciliaris 

dUaU 

grandiflorar-*white  nettles 

Utifolia 

divergens 
Brbsimnm?— cow  tree 
Cecropia  pelti^a— trumpet  tree 

0BDsa85.  Cbratophtllacbs. 
Ceratophyllum  demersom — small  duck- 
weed 


0BDm87.  MoBA< 
Moms  niger — mulben^ 
XJrostigma  yel  flcus  carica— common  fig 

,f  trigonum 

n  martinioensis 


odica 
leucostictum 
Americana 


XJrostigma  angustifolium 
„         elastica 
„  laurifoliom 

„         icandeni — ^Madeira  iry 
„         p«rtusa — Surinam 

ObDSB  88.  ABT0CJLBP10B& 

Artocarpus  incisa— bread  fruit 
jf         nuctfera-^bread  nut 
„         int^rifblia— taca  tree 

Olmedia  maquira 

Peribea  guiananais 

Bagassa  guianensis 

Piratinera  gnianoniiw    letter  wood 

Pouroimia  guianensis 

Couflsapoa  angustifolia 
„         latifolia 
9,         fiigifolia 

AlllinceXX.  Ettphobbxaleb. — 

OrDEB  90.  EUFHOBBTAOEg. 

AstrsBa  lobata 

Adelia  bemarcBi 

Croton  palnatm    mnTahy  croton 

I)      snbluteum 

„      sangniflum 
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OpotemnramsticitBi 
„      tiglium— crotoQ  o& 
„      ricinocarpum 
„      cuneatufl 

„     balsamifenim    eea  riflo  sage 
„      sericeam 
„      Biiare 
n      gossypifolinm 
„      esBequiboensis 
„      nerrosus 
Euphorbia  antiquornm— ipreading 
spurge 
„  diecia 

„  tierifoUa 

„  cottidfblia^ 

„  hypericifoliai   wfflc  "wstd 

„  ^ulifera— 'glolMllflr  8p«rge 

„  maculata — dore  weed 

„  obliterata— fed  milk  weed 

„  atropurpurea    basttrd  in- 

dian-nibber 
„  erytfarocarpa 

„  glabrata  —  tea-side  milk 

weed 
M  amoBXia 

BnchyataoAys  hirta 
FodoBtachys  goianensls 
Fodocalyz  loranthoides 
SchiBmatopera  disticfaopbyBa 
Hippomane  mancinella--inaiicliiiieel 
Hnra  crepitans— sand-box  tree 
Sapium  aucDparhim— p^son  tree 
Omphatea  dlandra 
„        triandra 
Flukenetia  verracosa 
Tragia  yolubilis— Tine  neltfe 
Tragia  grandifolia 
Dalechampia  gmanensis 
,,  bibisdoides 

n  buttnenerdes 

„  braziliensis 

„  scandens 

„  heterophyfla 

Fbillanthus  piscatorum 
„         goianensis 
„         microphylhis 
„         urinarea 
„         conami 
„         niruri 
„         mutabilis 
ff         lathjroides 
„         coriacwn 
„         obcordatos 
„         esseqaebo 
Amanoa  goianensis— hardwood 
Cicca  di8ticfa»-~Otaheite  gooseberry 
Pedilantiras  carinatus 
Jatropha  gossypifolia— wild  cassada 
„       manihot — bitter  cassada 
„       loefling^  Tel  janipha— sweet 


Jatioplia  faerbMoa 

ff      rcnroas—'pa jne  i 


„       mmtifidoa*— BwDch  physic 
nut 

»       pdtato 

„        nrens 
Stillingia  sebiHer^— tallow,or  gun  tree 

„       ancapamn 
Xykphylla  falcata 
Feridium  bicolor 

„        schomboigkii 

,f        ferragineum 
Ricinus  commnnis— r<auitor.ffil 
Mapfwinea  gnianfiiisia 
Canoemba  piianimtis 
Mabeapirini 

„      Y^abiUs 
Siphonia  elastica 

„  scfaambnx|^dii 
Bartramia  grandwlifem 
Caperonia  cnbensis 

„        ang^tisttiDA 

„        palustris 

„        Unearifolia 
Disco-carpus  Essequiboenais 
Amanoa  guianensis 
Dactylostemon  schomburgkli 

,,  guianensis 

Gussonia  cuneata 

„        grandifolia 
Adenogyne  discolor 

„         goianensis 
Microstachys  goianensia 
Traganthos  sidoides 
Alchomea  latifolia 

„        schomborgkii 
Asterocroton  guianensis 
Macrocroton  sorinameBsiB 
PAlamostigmA  crodamudes 

AXLIANCE  XXm.    BfXHZPEBMALBS.— 
ObDEB  101.  MtBISTAOBJI — NOTXBQS. 

Myristica  sebifera^taUow  or  dali  tree 
„        fatoa 
,,        moschata— nutmeg  tree 

Obdbb  104.  Mekisfebiiacia— MOON^ 

8BXD8. 

Cissampelos  mierocarpa 

„  caapeba 

„  pareira — paxeira    braTa 

root 

,1  glabra 

„  crenata 

,,  fiudcolata 

Menispermom  amara 
„  abota 

Abota  rofescens 
Trichoa  goianensia 
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Alliance  XXIV.  Cccurbitaubs* — 
Order  105.  CucuRBiTACEiB. 
Cacumis  BatiyuB — common  cucumber 
„         melo — melon 
„         citniUus— water  melons 
„         anguria — wild  cucumber 
Sicjos  laciniatufl 
Cucurbita  pepo — ^pumpkin 
„         melopepo — squashes 
„         ovifera— vegetable  marrow 
Anguria  guianeusis 
„      polyanthos 
„       triph^lla 
„       multiflora 
I^Iomordica  charantia — ^hairy  cerasee 
,,         operculata — rough  fruited 
momordica 
Melothria  pendula — small  wild  cucum- 
ber 
Bryonia  racemosa— hop  bryony 
Lagenaria  vulgaris— gourd  vine 
Trichosanthis  anguina — snake  gourd 

,,  amara 

Ilypanthera  guapeva 
Sechium  edule  —  choco  vine,  or  veg. 

marrow 
Fevillea  trilobata 
,,       hederacea 

Order  107.  Beoomiaceje. 
Begonia  sanguinea 
„       scandens 

Alliance  XXV.  Papatales.— Order 
108.  Papayaceje — Papatas. 

Carica  papaya — ^papaw  tree 
„     pyriformis 
„    spinosa 

Alliance  XXVL  Violales.— 
Obder  110.  Flacourtiacb^ — Ar- 
NOTTO  Plants. 
Banara  guianensis 
Biza  orellana — amotto,  or  roucou 
Carpotroche  paludora 

„         odorata 
Flacourtia  ramontchi 

Order  ill.  Lacmtemaosjs. 
Lacistema  myricoides 
„         macrophylla 
„        floribunda 

Order  112.  Samtdaces. 
Casearia  celtidifolia 
„      carpinifolia 
„      macrophjlla 
„      Bubcilians 
„      ramiflora 
„      iq.uarroM 


Casearia  parviflora— wild  honey  trse 

„  benthamiana 

„  celastroides 

„  javitensis 

„  densiflora 

„  landfolia 

„  loBvigata 

„  spinosa 

„  brevipes 

„  avellana 

,y  stipularis 

„  petrea 

Order  113.  Passifloracbjb— Passion 

Flowers. 
Cieca  hederacea 
„     guianensis 
„     discolor 
„     appendiculata 
Passiflora  glauca 
,,        stipulata 
,f        foBtida — ^love  in  a  mist 
n        emarginata 
„       maliformis — conch  apple 
„        guianensis 
„        suberosa—ink  vine 
„        palmata 
),        coccinea 
„        serratafolia^simitou 
„        alata 

„        quadrangularis — granadilla 
„       laurifoliiir— water  lemon 
„        linifolia 
„        glandulosa 
J,        muruci^a 
Distephana  glandulosa 
„         stoupyana 
,t         rohriana 
„         citrifolia 
„         fockiana 
Taesonia  spinescens 
„      sanguinea 
Patrisia  tomentosa 

„       bicolor 
Decaloba  rubra 
„       capsularis 
„       truncata 
,f       yespertilio 
„        rohrii 
„       perfoliata 
„        cyathophora 
„       surinamensis 
„        rotundifolia 
,,        hemicvcla 
„       drrhinora 

Order  115.  Morinoaobjb. 
Moringa  plerygosperma-^orse-ndlsh 
tree 

Order  116.  Violaoba. 
NoiseitiA  orchidiflora 
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Calyptrion  aubletii 
loniaiam  hybanthus 

„         oppositifolium 

„         TiBcidulum 
Corynostylis  hybanthus 
„  benthamii 

Alsodeia  rinorea 

„       racemosa 

„       tullflora 

„       brevipes 

„       saxiflora 

„       castanoefolia 

„       prunifolia 
.    „       flayeBcena 

Obdss  119.    Sautaqbbiacsjb. 

Sauyagesia  erecta 
„         elata 
„        aduna 
„         senella 
„         sprengelii 

Okdeb  120.    Crass  C7LACEJE — ^Housb 

Leeks. 
Bxyophyllum  calycynum — germinating 
leaf  plant 

Order  121.    Turneracxje. 
Tumera  nlmifolia 

„  aurantiaca 

„  mpeitris 

„  guianensis. 

„  cistoides 

„  surinamensis 

„  subylabra 

„  opiyara 

„  coerulea 

„  benthamiana 

„  paryiflora 

„  corchorifolia 

„  corchoroides 

„  chamsedry  8 ! 

„  refiracta 

„  Burinamensii 
Piriqneta  yillosa 

„        lanceolata 

„        stenophylla 

Alliance  xxvil.  Cistales. — Order 
123.  Brassicacejb. 

Brasaica  oleracea — cabbage.  Seyeral 
81>ecie8  of  cabbage  are  cultiyated 
here,  but  they  do  not  attain  anything 
like  the  size  of  those  in  colder  cli- 
mates 

Brassica  rapa— turnip 

Sinapis  nigra— black  mustard 
,.      alba— white  ditto 

Baphanos  satiyos  —  radish.  Seyeral 
species  of  radish  are  cultiyated;  they 


grow  to  a  very  large  size,  but  are  in- 
ferior in  flayour  to  those  in  Europe 

Baphanus  radicula 
„        oblongiis 

Sepidium   yirginicum — wild-pepper 
grass. 

Nasturtium  officinale — ^water  cress 

Cochlearia  armoracia — horse  radish 

Iberis  umbellata— candy  tuft 

Order  124.  Besbdace^ — Mioko- 

METTES. 

Beseda  odorata — ^mignonette 

Order  125.  Capparidaceje— Caper 
Plants. 
Cleome  serrata 

„      latifoUa 

„      frutiscens 

„      pungens 

„      pentaphylla— sambo 

„      surinamensis 

„      acubata  ;  also  C.  stenophylla 
CratSBya  gynandra— garlic  pear  tree 

„      acuminata 
Capparis  torulosa— black  willow 

„       breynia— white  willow 

„       radiatiflora 
Gynandropsis  palmipes 
Fhysostemon  intermedium 
Singana  guianensis 

Alliance  XXVIII.  Mal vales.— 
Order  126.  Sterculiacb^. 
Adansonia  digitata — monkey  bread 

tree 
Fentapetes  phoenicea 
Waltheria  americana — dialthsea 

„         integrifolia 
Bombax  ceiba — silk  cotton  tree 

„       globosum 

„       pentandrum 
Carolinea  princeps — ^wild  chocolate  tree 

„        minor 
Sterculia  crinita 

„        iyira 
Myrodia  turbinata — fiye-sprig  tree 

„       macrophylla 

„       longiflora 

„       multiflora 
Ochroma  lagopus— down  tree 
Melochia  tomentosa 

Order  127.  BrrrNERiAOBiB. 
Theobroma  cacao— cocoa  tree 

„         bicolor 

„         gpiazuma 
Guazuma  ulmifolia— bastard  cedar 
Pentaceros  aculeatus 
Ayenia  tomentosa 
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„        Tiscofiesima. 
„        paniculatfr 
,p        mTtilneista. 
„        caesia 

Battneria  aeabn. 

fp.        Ttuofuntuatntk 
„         obtiqua 
„         diraricata 
„        miiglaiididoM 

Melochia  tomentosa 
,,        arenoTa 
„        lanceolata 


„  graminifUia 

„  oblonga 

„  ulmifolia 

„  vestita 

,y  apoda 

„  gncflia 

„  sparsinora. 

OBDXftl29.    TbOPBOI  I CIT  ■     TWBf  I  IT 

Crbssu. 
Tropeolms  nujiia 
19         Btiiiiia 

ObdebISO.  Malvacbjb— ILojuywB.^ 
MalTayiBcuB  gniananida 
Hibifcus  elatus— tall  hibfaeniqr.iMhue 
„       yerbasciformis 
„       hispidiu 
„       bicomJB 

„       xnutabiliB— changeablaKMa 
„       fUrcellatns 
„       Babdariflfa— Bonel 
„       lambertianiifl 
„       rosa  8inexi8i»— Chinese  bibis- 

cua 
y,       trilobus 

„       cannabinos— hemp-leayed  hi- 
biscus 
,,       ingratas 
„       esculentus — ochro 
,,       tiliaceuB 

„       abelmoschus— wild  ochzo 
f,       phoBmcea»--dwazf  hibiscus 
„       yitifolius — Tina-leaTed  hibis- 
cus 
„       abutiloides— rope  mangxoTe 
Paritium  tiliaceum 
Oaya  subtrilola 
Fugosia  campestris 
„       guianensls 
Althea  rosea— hollyhock 
Sida  trineryia 
„    foliosa 
„    sinifolia 
„    glomerata 
„    urens —stinging  sida 


Sida  multiflora 

„    humllis— broonLWMd 
:   „    rhombifolia 
„    populifolia 
„    yelierea 
„    ritifera 
Malachra  capltala— bastaid  g^io 
„        radiata 

„        alcaefolia  and  sqiuffoia 
GoBSTpium  peruTianum  ^  Pemyian 
cotton 
„  arborevm— ine-eoiton 

„  herbacenm^— eonmion  cot- 

ton 
„  hirsutum — ^hairy  cotton 

yy.         baf badenae  ^*  BuriMidoes 

cotton 
„         yitifolium  —  small  cotton 
tree 
Thespesia  populnea  —  mahoe  dye,  or 

poplar  tree 
Abatilon  spicatum 
ff       IvciaiiuiiL 
„       laslocarpofli 
Unna  amtricaaa 
„     reticulata 
„     ribesia 
Payonia.  typhalaoidaa 
„       spinifez 
„       typhalea 
„       septocarpa 
„       surinamensis 
„       racemosa 
„       speciosa 
„       angerstifolia 
„       bracteosa 
,,       yiscida 

Order  131. — TnxicEiB— Likdeh 
Blooms. 
Dasynema  laurifolium 

„         obtusum 
Corchorus  siliquosus— broom  weed 
„         acutangulus 
„         hirtus — rata  ochro 
Albapoia  guianensis 
Triumfetta  lappula 
,f         longipes 
„         hostmanniana 
,,         eriocaipa 
,,         althaeoides 
tf         surinamensis 
Sloanea  sinemarensis 
„       dentata 
,,       massoni 
„       nitida 
Apeiba  hirsuta 
„      echinata 
„      glabra 
„      aspera 
,,      Iseyis 
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Apdba  tiboorboa 
„      petouino 

Mollia  guianentii 
„     pubesceni' 


VanUnea, 

„        emargiiute 

Alliance  \xiX.  Safihdalbi.— 

OrDEB    133.     FOLTOALAC&S  —  BllLK- 

Poljgala  timoatoa 
„        adenophota 
„        yiolacea 
„        cinerea 
„        xnodcsta 
„        direniiblia 
„        hygrophila 
„        Btellera 
„       longieanliST 
,,        Tariabilia 
„        galioides 
„        paludosa 
„        moUi* 
„        angustifolia 
„        campomm 
Secnridaca  Tombilis 
„         marg^nats 
„  Tirgata 

„         incrasaatft 
„  latifolla 

„  sulcata 

„  erecta 

,,  paniculata 

yj         pubiflora 
Badiera  divernfolia — bastard  lignum 

vitaj 

Bredemeyera  ladda 

))  bractoata 

„  capitata 

,»  CTxneata 

Kraineria  ixina 

jy        spartioides 
Trigonia  macrocarpa 
„         subcymota 
„        hypoleuca 
yy        macrostachya 
„        Imvia 
„        Tillosa 

Order  134.  Voohtacbje. 
Erisma  yiolacenm 

„      fioribandum 

„      nitidum 
Vochysia  goianensis — itaballi  tree 

„         tetraphyUa 

,,         lucida 

„         cunrata 

,,         glaberescein 

,,         tomentosa 


YochyilA  achoaitmrglLlana 


„         fontapesii 
Qoalea  roses 

„      ccerulea 

„      molleriaim 
Lightia  guianensia 

Order  136.  SAPDroAOSJE— Soap- 
iroRifl. 

Sapindus  saponsri»— soap  berry  tree 
),       surixunneosis 
tj       arborescens 
,)       ftittefloeiis 
Cupania  reticulata 
),        Telutina 
,,        schomborgldi 
,,        quercifolia 
,y        afflniv 
„       retusa 
yy       subtinoata 
,,        dentata 
Thouinia  polygram 
Cardiospermum  carindinn  —  black 
nicker 
),  acnniinatuPi 

),  haHcacabmn  —  wild 

parriey 
Beijania  pancidentata 
y,       sinuata 
„       baramensis 
yy       bignonioides 
„       micrantha 
Matayba  guianensis 
„        patrisiana 
,,        rouarana 
Ophiocaryon  paradoziam— snake  nut 
Paullinia  cururu—bastard  supplejack 
„        dirersiflora 
,,       barbadensis— Barbadoes  gup- 

ple  jack 
,,        protracta 
„        microptcrygia 
,,        bipinnata 
,,        podocarpa 
Melicocea  bijuga— honey  berry 
Dodoneea  Tiscosa — hop  shrub 
Talisia  glabra 
„       rosea 
Uryillca  pubescens 

„       schomburgkii 
Schmidelia  guianensis 
„  mollis 

„         conduplicsta 
Lasianthemum  ungugum 

„  bijugum 

Laroprospermum  schomburgkii 

„  guianense 

Koernickea  guianensis 
Monopterls  guianensis 
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Obdbr  137.  Pbttitbbiacbjc. 
Pettiveria  alliacea— guinea  hen  weed 

Order  139.  MALPiomAOBiB. 
Heteropterys  daphnoidea 
lessertiana 
candolleana 
.  criitata 
biglandolosa 
eglandnlosa 
macrostachjra 
platjptera 
Malpighia  glabra— red  cherr/ 
„         Yerbascifolia 
,,        altissima— hardwood 
„         sing^ularis 
„        punicifolia— Barbadoes 

cherry 
,,         tuberculata 
„        urens — stinging  cherry 
„         coccifera 
Blephandra  cordata 
Byrsonima  altissima 
„  hostmanni 

„  craasifolia 

„  coranthera 

„  coccolobefolia 

„  ferniginea 

„  pallida 

„  rugoaa 

„  reticulata 

„  eripoda 

„  gymnocalycina 

,f  propinqua 

„  apicata 

),  oeranthera 

„  ccelostachya 

„  ataminea 

„  concinna 

Banisteria  fulgena— firebum  buih 
„         lobulata 
,,         longifolia 
„         diraricata 
„         criatata 
„         corymbosa 
„         orbiculata 
„         martiniana 
,,        calocarpa 
Triopteria  jamaicensis 

„         aericea 
Hiroea  redinata 
„      gracilia 
„       anisopetala 
„      aimaiana 
„      blanchetiana 
„       fagifolia 
„      riedleyana 
„      fulgena 
Brachypteria  borealia 
Coleoatachva  yeatlta 
Fterandra  latifolla 


Spachea  elegana 
Sophopterya  aplendena 
Stigmaphyllon  hypoleucum 
„  ainuatum 

„  conyolynlifolium 

„  periplocflDfblium 

„  puberum 

„  latifolium 

,)  purpureum 

„  ndgena 

„  direraifolinm 

Tetrapterya  inoequalia 
yf  crispa 

„  ovafifolia 

„  discolor 

„  puberula 

„  acutifolia 

„  flmbripetala 

„  glaberrima 

,,  leucanthele 

„  turinamenaiB 

Camaraaffinia 
Bunchoaia  mollla 

Obdbb  140.  Ebtthbozylacejb. 
Erythrozylon  coca 

„  campeatre 

„  paaaerinum 

„  citrifolium 

„  lineolatum 

„  mucronatum 

))  rufum 

„  amplum 

„  orinocenae 

„  aquamatum 

„  aquarroium 

„  ligustrinnm 

,)  roraimse 

„  ectinocalyx 

f,  aurinamenae 

Alliance  XXX.  6uttiferale8.- 

ObDEB  142.   TERK8TB0MIiLC&C. 

Catoatemma  fragrana 
Tematroamia  dentata 

„  punctata 

„  rubicunda 

„  Tertidllata 

f,  achomburgkiana 

H  eraaaifolia 

f,  roraimsB 

„  longipea 

„  auborbicularia 

„  reyoluta 

Bonnetia  cochloapermum 

„       aeaailia 
Lettaomia  guianenaia 
Laplacea  pnemoraa 

„  aetniserrata 
Archytasa  multiflora 
Caraipa  leirantha 
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Caraipa  longifolia 

„       latifolia 

„       laxiflora 

„       anffostifolia 

„       ricbardiana 

t,       parrifolia 
Kielmejera  anffostifolia 

„         guianenaif 
Ochtocosmnt  roraim* 
Mahurea  exstipulata 
Cochlospermom  orinooence 

„  serratifolifim 

Oodoja  gemmiflora 

Order  143.  Rhizobolaobjb. 
Caryocar  glabmm 
„       TiUosmn 
„       nucifenim 
„       tomentosum 
Pekea  batjrofla— batter  tree 
„     taberonloea— saooari  nut 
„      Tel  caijocar  butyroea 
AnthodiscuB  trifoliatot 

OrDBR  144.  CLUtlAOBJB. 

Renggeria  goianentis 

))        montana 
CIoBia  alba 
flara 
rosea 
insignis 
yenosa 
macrocarpa 
tetranda 
nemorosa 
fockeaaa 
cuneata 
quapoja 
Moronobea  coccinea 

„         globuliflora 
Qaapoja  pana 
,t       robusta 
„       roicrophylla 
„       ligulata 
„       colorana 
„       myriandra 
Mammea  americana — ^mammee  iqiple 
Havetia  florida 

Oarcinia  mangostana — mangoetur  tree 
„       parviflora 
f,       macrophylla 
Calophyllum  calabar-bastard  mammee 

,»  locidum 

SiDgana  guianensls— balsam  tree 
Marialia  gnianenais 
Tayomitia  hameliaBfoUa 
„         macrophylla 
^        guianensis 
f,        schomburgUana 
„         umbellata 
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Ordbb  145.  MabcoraVxaosa. 
BCarcgrayia  umbellatR 
I)         spiciflora 
„         coriacn 
M         acuminata 
Ruysdiia  clasinfblia 
„       souroubea 
„       lepidota 
Korantea  guianensis 

Order  146.  HrPBBioACBiK. 
Hypericum  baodferum 

i»         sessilifoUam 

„        calydnum 
Vismia  guianensis— yellow  dye 
„      cayennensis 
„       glabia 
„      sessilifolia 
„      acuminata 
t,      latifolia 
II      angusta 
I,      schomburgkiana 
I,      sieberiana 

Alliance  XXXI.  Ntmphalbs— 
Ntxphals. 

Order  148.  KTMPHiBACBJi^— Water 
Lilies. 

Victoria  regia— Victoria  lily 
Nympluea  ampla— white  lily 

I,        blanda — ^large  duckweed 

„         micrantha 

Order  149.  Cabombacbje— Water 

Shibuds. 
Cabomba  aquatica 

Order  150.  Kbluiibiacbji— Watbr 
Beans. 

Kelumbium  jamaioense— broad  Dutch 

weed 
Heliamphora  nutans 


Alliance  XXXIL  Ranalks. 

Order  152.  ANONACEii — Custard 
Apples. 
Anona  xylopioides 

I,     squamosa-^sugar  apple 

„     reticulata — custard  apple 

,1     muricata — sour  sop 

I,     palustris— monkey  apple 

„     ambota 

„     cherimolia 

„     longifi>lia 

,,     obtusifolia 

„     punctata 

„     hostmanni 

„     cbrysopetala 
Xylopia  ^tescens 
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Xylopia  glabia 
„        muricata 
„        salicifolia 
„        serieea 
Gnattlrea  aberemoa— hardwood 

„         Bchomburgkiana 

„         podocarpa 

„         Testita 

„         brevipes 

„         foliosa 

„         ouregon 

„         elongata 

„         mundata 

„         heteropetala 
Duguetia    auitarensia  —  yarri-yani 

lancewood 
Uvaria  gnatterioides 
Rollinia  exsicca 

„       orthopetala 

„        tinifolia 

„       tenuifolia 

I,       multiflora 

OrDSB  153.    DlLLENIACBA. 

Dillenia  larmentosa 
Dollocarpus  rolandri 
„  calinia 

„  strictus 

Tetracera  tigarea — liane  rouge 
„        cuspidata 
„        deniata 
„        volubilis 
„         rotundifolia 
„        surinamensis 
Davilla  rugosa— a  vuUierary 
„       asperrima 
„      elfiptica 
„       flexuosa 
CurateUa  americana 
„        alata 

OSDBB  154.    RANUNCHLACEiE. 

Clematis  dioica 

Helleborus  niger— Christmas  rose 
Delphinium  consolida — larkspur 
Aconitum  napellus— wolfsbane 

Obdeb  155.  Sabbacebicbje. 

Heliamphora  nutans 

ObDBB  156.    PAPAYBBACBiE. 

Argemone  mexicana — ^yellow  thistle 

AxLiAifCE  XXXni.  Bbbbbbaues. — 

Obdbb  160.  YiTACBS — Vines. 
Yites  Tinifera— common  grape 


Cissus  sicyoides — poison  wytb 

„  acida 

„  puncticulosa — cayenne 

y,  trifoliata 

„  ovata 

„  lucida 

„  erosa 

„  quadrialata 

„  hydrophora 

Obdeb  162.  Olacaceje. 
Ximenia  inermis 

,,        americana 
Heisteria  cauliflora 
Pogopetalum  orbiculatum 
„  acuminatum 

Olax  schomburgkii 

Ajlliance  XXXIV.  Ebicales. — 
Obdeb  164.  HuMiBiACBiB. 
Myrodendron  amplexicaule  —  hard- 
wood 
Humirium  fioribundum — umiri  Imi1« 
sam 
„  obovatum 

„         guianense 
„  densiflorum 

,,  balsamiferum 

„         ellipticum 
,,  sunnamense 

Vantanea  guianensis 
„         emarginata 

Obdeb  169.  Ebicacbb. 
Clethra  tinifolia--'bastard  locust  tree 

,,       guianensis 
Gaulthena  cordifolia 
Thibaudia  nutans 
„         ffuianensis 
„         formosa 
Vaccinium  puberulum 

„  subcrenulatum 

Huffhsia  guianensis  ^ 
Befaria  scnomburgkiana 
„       guianensis 
,,       grandiflora 
Beckerathia  guianensis 

Alliance  XXXV.  Rutaij». — 
Obdeb  170.  Aubabtiacjle. 

Citrus  aurantium — orange  tree 
limonum — lemon  tree 
limetta — bergamotte  tree 
lima — lime  tree 
medioa — citron  tree 
vulgaris— golden  orange 
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Citrus  deeumanus— shaddock  tree 
„      hystrix — grape  fruit  tree 
„      buxifolia —forbidden  fruit  tree 
„      bigaradia  —  Seville,  or  bitter 

orange 
^,      spinofiissima— cayenne  orange 
Tnphasia  limonia — myrtle  lime 
„        trifoliata— sweet  lime 

Obdeb  171.   AiCTSiDACXiB — Balm 
Tbbes. 
Amyris  heterophylla  vel  icica 
'„       heptaphyUa— hyawa  tree 
„       ffuianensis 
„       decandra 
„       ambrosiaca 
„       altissima — cedar  wood 
„       toxifera 

„       balsamifera— gum  elemi 
„       acuminata 
„       schomburgkii 
Icica  vel  amyris  enneandra 

„     tamacainaca 
Bursera  ffummifera— tur|>entine  tree 
Trattinickia  schomburgkii 

„  guianensis 

Picramnia  macrostachya 


Ordeb172. 


cbdbbi.acbjb- 
Cbdabs. 


-Bastabd 


Swietenia  mahogani— mahogany  tree 
Cedrela  odorata— bastard  cedar 

Obdeb  173.  Meuacbje — Bbbad 
Tbebs. 

Melia  azedarach — Barbadoes  lilac 

„     sempervivens 
Carana  guianensis— crab  oil  tree 
Moscnoxylum  ouspidatum 

„  hostmanni 

Guarea  trichilioides 

„      grandiflora 

„      scabra 

„      affinis 

„      kunthiana 

„      aubletia 

„      guianensis 

f,      pubescens 

n      coetata 

n      megantha 
Trichilia  hirto 

„        geminata 

„        surinamengis 

„        brachystachya 


Trichilia  richardiana 
„        guianensis 
„        acuminata 

Obdbb  174.  Abacabdiacbjb. 
Anacardium  occidentale-— cashew  tree 
„  rhinocarpus 

t>  gi^anteum— ouboudi 

n  guianensis — wild  cashew 

Mangifera  indica— £.  mango 
Comodadia  intc^rifolia  —  maiden 
plum 
„  dentata 

Spondias  dulcis— golden  apple 
„        lutea — hog  plum 
„        obovata 

, ,        purpurea  ~  Spanish  plum 
„        sunnamensis 
„  .     man^fera— Chili  plum 
„        longifolia 
„        guianensis 
„        macrophylla 
„        Icta 

Obdbb  175.  Connabacbje. 
Connarus  pubescens 

„        schomburgkii 
Omphalobium  opacum 

„  lucidum 

„  perrotteti 

„  patrisii 

„  micranthum 

„  Umpertii 

„  fasciculatum 

„  thonningii 

Obdbb  176.  BuTACBiB— Bub  Plants. 
Buta  graveolens^-common  me 
Gralipoea  trifoliata 

n       aromatica 
Monnieria  trifolia 
Ticorea  foedita 

„      pedicc^ta 

„      longiflora 

Obdbb  177.  Xarthoztlacbjk. 
Xanthoxylon  hermaphrodttum  ~r 

harawood 
„  guianense 

„  dava— prickly  yellow 

wood 
„  perrottetii 

„  pterota — bastard  iron 

wood 
„  tragodes  »  fingrigOi  or 

savine  tree 


b2 
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ObOEB  178.   OCHNACBA. 

Gomphia  gaianensis 

„        dura 

„       arguta 

„       jabotapita 

„       rupununiensii 

„       ovate 

„       laurifolia 
Elrasla  caloph  jUa 
Hostmannia  elvasioides 
Kunzmannia  roraimae 
Scberosia  apiculata 
Gragemia  essequiboensis 

OSDES  179.   SnCASITBAC&S. 

Simaruba  versicolor 

ff        amara 
Quassia  amara 

„      excelsa 
Simaba  guianensis— obovata 

,,      aruba 

ObDBB  180.    XTGOPHTLLACBiS. 

Guaiacum  officinale — lignum  vitce 
Tribulus  cistoides 
„        mazimus 

ObDEB  182.    P0DO8TBMACB«. 

Mniopsis  guianensii  i 

Mourera  partita 

,,        nuviatilis 
Lacis  alata 

Podostemon  dichotomum 
Ariadnea  pectinata 

AlXIANCE  XXXVI.    GeBANI ALES. — 
ObDBB  185.    OXALIDACBK. 

Averrhoa  bilimbi — bimbling 
Ozalis  punctata 

comiculata 

barrelieri 

floribunda 

hedjsaroides 

plumierii 

Obdeb  186.  Balsamutacbje. 
Impatiens  balsamina— garden  balsam 

Obdeb  187.  Gbbaniacbs. 
Geranium  sanguineum 

„        maculatum 

„        robertianum 
Pelargonium 

Alliance  XXXVU.  Silenales. — 

Obdbb  188.  Cabtophtllacb^. 
Dianthus  caryophyllus — clove  pink 


Dianthus  barbatua  —  sweet  William 
pink 
„        virgineus 
„        chinensis— Chinese  pink 

Obdbb  189.  iLLBCBBBACBJe—KNor 

WOBTS. 

Ulecebrum  glomeratum 

„  diffiisum 

Drymaria  cordata 

„        gracilis 

Obdeb  190.  Pobtulacbx— Pcb- 

SLANES. 

Portulacea  oleracea— purslane 
„         halimoides 
„         parviflora — wild  purslane 
„         pilosus — ditto 
Talinum  patens 
„       triangulare 
„       reflexum 
„       crassifolium 
Sesuvium  acutifolium 
Mollugo  verticillata 
„       schrankii 

Obdeb  191.  Poltgonacbs. 
Coccoloba  uvifera~sea-side  grape 

„        oyata 

„        ntvea— cbigerT  grape 

„        pubescens  —  leather  coat 
tree 

„         stricta 

„        barbadensis  —  Barbadoes 
sea*  side  grape 

„        excoriata 

„        excelsa 

„        marginata 
Rumex  acetosa— sorrel  dock 
Triplaris  schomburgkiana 

„        americana---long  John 
„        surinamensis 
Polygonum  macrochsBtum 

„  acuminatum 

Symmeria  paniculata 
Ruprechtia  senuiflora 

„  brachystachya 

Alliancb  XXXyHL   Ghbhopoda- 
LES. — Obdbb  192.  Ntctaqibacbjb. 
Pisonia  aculeata 

„       obovata 

„      nigricans— beet  wood  tree 

„      ferruginosa 

„      ^ianensii 
Bcerhavia  diandra 
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B<srhavia  surinamenBis 

„        diffusa 

„        decumbens 
Mirabilis  jalapa— four  o'clock  flower 

„        alba  et  flava 

„        dichotoma— marvel  of  Peru 

Obdbs  193.  Phttolaccacbjb. 

Phytolacca  dioica 

„         octandra 

„         decandra— Virginian  spi- 
nach 
Rivina  hunulis 

Obdbs  194.  Amarastace^. 

Amaranthus  tricolor 
„  bicolor 

n  polygonoides  —  red  ca- 

te^illar,  or   spotted 
leaves 
„  yiridis  —  white    cater- 

pillar,  or  green  ama- 
ranth 
„  spinosus— prickly  cater- 

pillar, or  amaranth 
„  sanguineus  —  spreading 

amaranth 
„  caraceasanus 

,,  hypocendriacus 

Buchholzia  brevipes 
Gomphrena  globosa  —  bachelor^s 
button 
„  polyeonoides 

„  DrasUiensis 

Hebanthe  gnianensis 
Celosia  cristata 

„      tomentosa— cockscomb 
„      lappacea 
„      coccinea 
Altemantbera  fiooides 
Miorotea  debilis 
Sertunera  guianensis 

„        schomburgkii 
Achyranthes  aspera 
Pupalia  densiflora 
Chamissoa  macrocarpa 

AlXIAHCE  XXXDL    PiPEBALBS.— 
OeDBE  196.    PlPBBACXJS. 

Acrocarpi<Hum  nummularisefoKam 
„  repens 


^peromia  acuminata 

„        pelludda 

„        Yellosiana 

„        melanostiffma 

„        macrostadiya 

„        irifolia 

„         quadrifolia 

„         angusata 

„        myosuroides 

„        distacbjra 

„         obtusifolia 

„         parkeriana 

„         obliqua — rock  balsam 

„         polystachya — ditto 
Heckeria  peltata — monkey's  hand 

„        umbellata —  Santa  Maria's 
leaf 
Nematanthara  guianensis 
Arthante  caudata 

„         catalpaefolia 

„  insignis 

„         augusta 

„         lessertiana 

„         asperifolia 

„         olfersiana 

„         adunca 

„         meyerii 

,,         ulmifolia 


„         corveifolia 
„         glabrescens 


rye 

_  abr 

avellana 

„  geniculata 

,,  nitida 

„  tuberculata 

„  xanthocarpa 

„  berbioensis 

„  demerarana 

„  hostmanniana 

„  anoncfolia 

„  parkeriana 

„  encolypdfolia 

„  warakabacoura 

„  adenophora 

„  leprieurii 

„  microstachya 

„  au^tifolia 

„  guianensis 

„  peduneulans 

„  hymenophylla 

„  salicifolia 

„  flexicaulis 
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Sub-class  III. — Ferigynovs  JExogens. 


AlUANCB  XL.    FiCOIDALBS. — 

Obdbr  199.  Bassllaceje. 
Basella  cordifolis — calalne 
„      tuberosa 

Obdbr  200.  Mbsbmbbtacbje^Icb 

Plants. 
Mesembryanthemum  crjrstalliiium — 
ice  plant 
M  crassifolium 

„  helianthoidea 

„  gmnaneniie 

Oedeb201.  Tbtbaoobiacbje. 
Tetra^nia  expansa 
Sesuvium  portulacastrum 

„        longifolium 

Alliabcb  XLI.  Dafhnalbs. — 

OeDBB  203.   THTMBLACBiE. 

Hernandia  guianensis 

„         Bonora — Jack  in  a  box 
Daphne  mezereon 
„       lagetta 

Obdbr  204.  Pbotbac&s. 


Bhopala  dentata 

If 

media 

n 

sessilifolia 

n 

complicata 

tf 

montana 

n 

nitida 

n 

obtusata 

»i 

schomburgkii 

n 

suayeolens 

Obdbb205.  Laubacbjb. 
Carapa  goianensis   yel   xylocarpus 

carapa— cn^  oil 
Nectandra  niiidala 
„         salicifolia 
„         pallida 
„         leucantha 
„         rodici 
„         sanguinea 
lAumfl  rodici— beebeerini,  or  green- 
heart 
„      cinnamomum 
„      bullata— laurel  oil 
Oreodaphne  opifera 

„  parviflora^Kweet  wood 

tree 


Oreodaphne  fflomerata 

„  tettcoxjlon  —  lobloUx 

tree 
„  gnianensia 

„  costulata 

„  caudata 

„  fasciculata 

„  schomborgkiana 

Persea  ffratissima — avocado  pear 
„      leucantha  ^ 
„      carolinensis 
„      sanguinea 
„      ouryophyllata 
Acrodididium  camara    aclrawi  nui- 


„  aciphyllum 

^  „  jamaicense 

Mespilodaphne  pretiosa 
Aydendron  firmulum 

„  riparium 

„  oppositilblium 

„  hostmannianum 

Goeppertia  reflectens 
Lasiadenia  rupestriB 
Groodallia  guianensis 
Cassyta  americana 
Andripetalum  rubescens 

AlliancbXLII.  R08ALE8. — Obdbk 

208.  Chbtsobalanacbjb. 
Chrysobalanus  icaco— coeva  plum 
„  guianensis 

,,  pellocarpus 

Parinarium  braohystachyum 
„  campestre 

„  coriaceum 

„  montanum 

Conepia  guianensis 
Moquilea  comosa 
„        guianensis 
„         multiflora 
„        parilla 
„        Dracteosa 
Petrocarya  montana 

n         campestris 
Acioa  dulcis 
Hedyerea  incana 
Hirtella  americana 
„       hexandra 
„       bullata 
„       paniculata 
„       scabra 
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Hirtella  rubra 

„       roraimc 

^       eriandra 

„       Yiolacea 

>,        strigulosa 

,,       fflaberrina 

,,  bracteosa 

„  cognata 

„  hostmanniana 

„  hirsuta 

n  glandulosa 
Licania  pendula 

„  aperta 

„  fforibuuda 

„  pubiflora 

,,  leptostachya 

„  coriacea 

yy  divaricata 

,,  heteromorpha 

,,  flavicans 

,,  odorata 

„  guianensis 

„  mollis 

yy  crassifolia 

„  macropbylla 

„  mfescens 

yy  schomburgkii 

Order  209.  FABACEiB— Lbgomihous 
Plamts.— SuB-oRDKa  1.  Papilio- 

NACRJB. 

Lupinus  variufl 

,,  lut«BUS 

Crotalaria    verrucosa  —  blue    shake 
shake 

„  incanescens— battle  bush 

„  lotifolia— coot  weed 

„  retusa  —  wedge-leaved 

lupin 

„  sagittalis 

„  elentheria 

„  glabea 

,,  paramariboensis 

„  nitens 

„  guianensis 

„  ana^roides 

„  gemstella 

)f  stipulans 

„  leptophylla 

Indigofera  tinctona — E.  I.  indigo 

„         anil — wild  indigo 

„         iiascuorum    - 
Sabinea  florida 
Sesbania  occidentalis 
Agati  grandiflora 


Agati  coccinea 

Pisum  sativum — English  peas 
Lathyrus  odoratus— sweet  pea 
Arachis  hypogssa— ground  nut 
Phaseolus  latn^ides— kidney  bean 
„  semi  erectus— ditto 

„  lon^pedunculatus 

„  viscillatus— kidney  bean 

„  vulgaris — French  bean 

„  multiflorus  -scarlet 

„  perennis — lima 

)t  conspicuus 

„  lunatus — sugar  bean 

„  stenophyllus 

„  mungo— woolly  pyrol 

„  adenanthus 

„  lasiocarpus 

Vigfia  glabra 

CcSlsea  rosea — ^rouncioal  peas 
Diodea  guianensis 
,,       uuiocarpa 
Dolidios  luteus— monkey's  peas 
„        sinensis — clay,  or  red  peas 
„        barbadensis 
„        ensiformis — horse  bean 
,,        filiformis 

, ,        sesquipedalis— Halifax  peas 
n        spurius 

„        unguiculatus— cuckold's  in- 
crease 
M        tribracteatus 
Lablab  vul^ris— bonny  vis.  (buona 
vista) 
,t      cultratus— buona  vista 
Alysicarpus  miquelianus 
Desmodium  repens— wood  sorrel 
„  suphium— iron  vine 

1,  canescens 

ft  spectabile 

„  spirale 

n  radicans 

„  glaucescens 

„  mcanum 

„  rubiginosum 

„  cineraum 

„  elatum 

„  racemosum 

„  cajansefolium 

„  guianense 

„  ancistrocarpum 

„  asperum 

„  obovatum 

,,  triflorum 

„  viscidulum 

„  '        benthamianum 
Lourea  vespertilionis 
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Aeichjnomene  americaaa 
conferta 
trisperma 
„  ciliata 

„  senntiya 

„  paniculata 

„  sulcata 

9,  hystrix 

„  paucijuga 

Hedjsarum  argenteum 
„         racemosum 
„         incamum 
Zomia  reticulata 
„      latifolia 
„      gracilis 
„      surinamensis 
Clitoria  virginiana— wild  pea 
„       arTOrescens 
„      centrale 
n      tematea-^blue  yine 
„       braziliensis 
„       angustifolia 
,1       poitiei 
„       Tolubilis 
„       undnatTis 
Mucuna  proriens — cow  itch  vine 
„      urens— ox  eye  bean 
„      comosa 
„      spuria 
ErTthriua  corallodeadron^coral  bean 
tree 
„        sneciosa 
n       giauca 
„       peltata 
^  N     .  inermis 
Cajanufl  indicus— pigeon  pea  tree 

„      flavus — ditto 
Eriosema  rufiim 

,t        lanceolatum 
tt        yiolacem 
It        crmitum 
n     ^  pulcheJlum 
Rjndiosia  minerva— wild  pea  vine 

,t        punctata 
Abrus  precatoriufl — wild  liquorice 
Ecastophjrllum  broroncei 
„  monetaria 

„  b^thamianum 

liOnchocarpus  violacens— Spanish  ash 
„  floribundus 

„  nicou— hj.  yarn 

n  pteroc»rpus 

„  latifolius 

„  hedyosmus 

Pterocarpus  lunatus— corkwood 
)t         rohrii 


Pterocarpus  draco 
Pterodon  macrophylla 
Dipteryx  odorata— tonquin  bean 
„        oppositifolia 
„        coreacea 
Drepano-carpus  lunatus 
„  inuudatus 

„  falcatus 

„  feroz 

Andira  anbletii 
„      laurifolla 
„      inermis 
„      raoemosa 
Centrolobium  robustum 
Geoffiroya  spinosa 
„        yiolacea 
Ormosia  y.  robinia  coceinea 

„  tomentosa— hard- 

wood 
,»  histophyllia 

Vataiera  guianensis 
Trioptolema  riparia 
Deguelia  scanaen 
Tephrosia  dnerea — fish  poisons 
„        toxicaria 
It        ffynothrix 
,1        breyipes 
„        penicdlata 
„        schomburgkii 
Medicago  arborea 
Stylosanthis  an^tiflora 
„  surinamensis 

Dalbergea  monetaria— money  bush 
Eperua  y.  dimorpha  £Edcata— wallaba 
wood 
„  grandiflora 

Elisabeth*  coceinea 
Grali^  cauboea 
GljTcma  subtinanea 
Machserium  schomburgkii  —  itaka 
wood 
„  affine 

„  leiophyllum 

„  neryosum 

Diolicon  diyaricatum 
Mullera  moniliformis 
Amphymenium  spicatnm 
„  lazum 

„  cordatem,   reticula- 

tum,  latifolium 
„  nitidum,  tenuifolium 

Nisolea  ferrugmea 

„      odorato 
I^colsonia  cajennensis 
„         major 
„         radicans 
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Nicolsonia  barbata 
Copalfera  pubiflora-— purple  heart 
„        guianensis 
,,        officinalis 
Piratinera  vel  broaimum  aableiii— 

letter  wood 
Kennedya  vel  centrosema 
Neurocarpiim  guianense,  longifolium, 
cajeniuefolium 
„  flajzellare,  speciosum 

Centrosema  brazuianum,  plumierii 
„  yirginianum— wild  pea 

„  yerticillatum 

„  macrocarpum,     perspi- 

cuum,  sordidem,  ves- 
titiun 
Galactia  mollis— silver  vine 

„       veltttina 
Canavalia  ensiformis — horse  bean 
Campsiandra  comosa 
Tachigalia  puliflora 

„         paniculata 
Outea  mtdtijupi 

,Y     acad«&lia 
Maorotrallion  splendens 

„  elegans 

Stipellana  mollis 
BoUea  guianensis 


SUB-OBDES  2.    CaSASLPINEJE. 

Arachis  hypogsBa— ground  nut 
Bauhinia  angulata 
„       scandens 
„       guianensis 

„       tomentosa—- downy    moun- 
tain ebony 
„       cumanensis 
„       macrostachya 
„        outimenta 
8chnella  rubiginosa 
„        splendens 
„        braohystachya 
„        loDgipetola 
„        rosea 
Brownea  ondeoandria 
„        coccinea 
„        racemos* 
Etaballia  guianensis 
Tamarindtis  indica— tamarind  tree 
Hymenea  courbaril  —  locust  tree  — 
yields  the  resin  anime 
„         venosa 
Casaia  apoucouita 
„     nchardiana 


Cassia  viscosa 

„    ramosa 

„    parkeriana 

„    uniflora 

„    polystachya 

„    omata 

„    quinquangularis 

„    bacdlani 

„    fookeana 

„    arborea 

„     crysotricha 

„     polyphylla 

„    venenifera 

„     califolia 

„    quinquangulata 

„     hirsuta 

,,    hbpida 

„    disadena 

„    arosoanna 

„     undulata 

„    biHora 

„     annidata 

„    filipes 

„    obtustfolia 

„    lotoides 

„    braziliansB 

„    pidchra 

„    diph^lla 

„     cuitnfolia 

„    glandulosa 

„     prostrata 

„     fistula 

,,     pastellaria 

„    alata 

„    occidentalis—stinking  weed 

„    chamsicbrista — wild  tamarind 

„    acuminata 

I,    mari^ata 

„    multnuga 

„    moschata 

„    obtusifolia— Italian  senna 

„     trinitatis 

„    venenifera 

„    calliantha 

„    absus 
Hsematoxylon  campechianum  —  log- 
wood 
Penhinsoma  aculeata— holy  thorn 
Guilandina  bonduc — nicker  tree 
Leptolobium  nitens^ 
Csesalpina  vel  poinciana  pulcherrima 
— Barbadoes  pride 
„  coriaria — divi-divi 

Amorphocalvz  roraimse 
Dimorphanara  macrostachya,  latifolia 
Cynometra  schomburgkii 
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Cynometra  eiiianensis 
„  hostmanniana 

„  ^        pamfolia 
Crudyia  aromatica 
„        spicata 
„       parivoa 
„       ialcata 
An^entia  nobilis  ? 

SUB-OBDSB  3.    M1MO8BJI. 

Swartsia  triphylla 
„        alata 
„        grandifolia 
„        primata 
„        tomentofla 
„        bifida 
„        microstylifl 
„        latifolia 
„        aptem 
Vouapa  spherocarpoD 
„      bifolia 
„      simira 
„      staminea 
„      ele^ans 
Alexandra  imperatricis 
Mora  excclsa 

Prosopis  algaroba^Hshica  drink  tree 
Pentaclethra  filamentosa 
Endata  polyphjlla 
„      polystach^a 
,,      myriadenia 
Piptadenia  guianensis 
„         suaveolens 
„         aspidioides 
„         polystachya 
„         peregrina 
Pithecolobum  macrostadijiini 
„  trapegifolium 

„  benthamianum 

„  lasiopus 

„  cauliflorum 

„  ferruffinem 

„  adianUiifolium 

„  multiflorum 

„  corymbosum 

„  pubescens 

„  glomeratum 

„  schomburgkii 

„  pedicellare 

Acacia  odoratissima 
„     horrida — nemhem 
„      glauca 
„     latisiliqua 

,9     tortuosa — ^twisted  acacia 
„     polyphylla 
„     guianensii 


Acacia  paniculiflora 

„     westiana 
CaUiandra  surinamensis 

„         stipulacea 
Schrankia  brachycarpa 
Mimosa  pudica-^sensitiye  plant 
„       litigosa 
„       viva 
„       paniculata 
,,       asperata 
„       micracantha 
„       polydactyla 
„       microcephala 
„       boumoni 
„       acacioides 
„       schomburj^kii 
„       hostmanni 
Inga  purpurea — ^purple  inga 
„    vera 
„    bourgom 
„    pubiramea 
„    bractiosa 
„    gladiata 
„    unguis  cati  —  mangrove  bead 

tree,  or  bread  ana  cheese 
„    setifera 
„    myriantha 
„    laterifolia 
„    sciddion 
„    hymenoides 
„    sertulifera 
„    umbellifera 
,f    heterophylla 
„    foetida 
„    gracilifoliosa 
„    coruscans 
„    pezizifera 
^    latifolia 
„    marrinata 
„    sapida 
„    alfican 
„    corymbifera 
Inga  vel  JParkia  biglobosa 
„  linnifolia 

„  acrocephala 

„  disticha 

„  ruliginous 

Desmanihus  lacustris 
„  depressen 

„  pilosis  cula 

,,         vireatus —large  sensttiTe 

^ant 
„  plenus 

Neptuna  sunnamensis 
Adenanthera  pavonina  —  Circasiiaii 
bead  tree 
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Adenanthera  falcata 

„  yel  entacta  scandens 

„  poljphylla 

„  mjriadenia 

Obdeb210.  DauFACEA — Axmonds. 

Cerasus   yel  prunus  occidentalis  — 

black  cherry  tree 

Obdsb211.  Pomacbjb — ^Afplb- 

WOST8. 

Malus— apple 
Pyrus — pear 

OROBB21d.  Rosacea. 
Roea — rose 

„    moschata— muak  rose 

9*  flKlioa  ^-^  nummuk  evei^ooami^ 
rose 

„    bracteata — Austrian  rose 

n    damascena — damaak  rose 

„    centifolia— dog  rose 

„  moss  rose 

Fragaria— strawberry 

AujANCE  XLIU.— Saxifbaqales. 

—  ObdBB  215.    HTDBANOBACEiB. 

Hydrangea  hortensia  —  changeable 
hortensia 

ObOEB  218.    LTTHRACEiK. 

Lawsonia  alba    alba— St.   Domingo 

mignonette 
Cuphea  melvilla 
»,       balsamona 

„       micrantha,    antisiphyliUca, 
ri^dula,  panriflora 
Crenea  maritima 

„      repens 
Lagerstroemia  indica—king  of  flowers 
„  regina— queen  of  flowers 

Dodeca  surinamensis 
Ginoria  americana 
Maja  hypericoides 

A1.LIANCE  XLIV.    RUAMNALES. — 
OeDEE  221.    ULMACEiE. 

Celtis  mtcranthea 
Sponia  vel  celtis  mollis 

OeDBE  222.    RUAM ACEiC. 

Rhamnus  surinamensis 
Ceanothus  colubrinus  —  Bahama  red 
wood 


Cronania  domingensis— chaw-stick 

vir^ta 

Zizyphus  jujuba—dunk,  or  mangus- 
tine 

OEDBa22d.   CHAlLLBTIACEiE. 

Japura  guianensis 

'  OaOBE  224.    HiPFOCEATAGBJE. 

Hippocratea  oboordata 

„  discolor 

„  Icevigata 

„  schomburgkii 

„  ovata 

„  emar^nata 

„  malpighispfolia 

Tonteka  polyntlui 

f,        scandens 
Salacia  guianensis 

Oedee  225.  Celastbacb^* 
Groupia  glabra 

„  tomentosum 
Maytenus  guianensis 
Stachyanthemum  schomburgkii 

Obdbb  227.  Safotacbs. 
Achras  sapota— sapodilla  tree 

„     zapotilla — sappadilla,  or  star 
apple 
Sideroxylon  acuminatum 
„  ellipticum 

„  micranthum 

„  cuspidatum 

„  durum 

„  guianense 

Lucuma  mammosa— mammee 
Mimusops  sieberi 
„         balata 
Bumelia  nigra— bulberry  tree 

„       saBcifolia— white  bully  tree 
„       nervosa— green  star  apple 
„        mastichodendrum— mastick 
tree 
Pouteria  guianensis 
Chrysophyllum  coeruleum— blue  star 
apple 
„  schomburgkianum 

„  jamaicense  —  green 

star  apple 
macoucou 
cainito-y^tar  apple 
cuneifolium 
anffustifolium 
glabrum  —  callimato 
tree 
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Chrysophyllum  splendens 
„  gulanensis 

,»  sparsiflorom 

Order  228.  Sttracea. 
Symplocos  ciponima 

n         Bcnomburgkii 
Styrax  guianense 
„      psilophyllum 
„      Bubleprosum 

AixiANCB  XLV.  Gbntialbs. — 
Order  229.  EBENAcsiB. 
Diospyros   Yirginiana  —  date    plum 
tree 
„         ^  ebenus 
Paralea  giiianensis — hardwood 
Labatia  pedunculata 

Order  230.  Aqvifoliacem. 

Ilex  macoucooa 

„  thyrsiflora 

„  ceiastroides 

„  umbellata 

„  vaccinifolia 

„  laurina 

„  retnsa 

„  schomburgki 

„  martiniana 

„  lanceolata 

Order  231.  ApocTKACEiS^DoQ 
Canes. 

k  pii„  _ 
latifolia 
„         tamaquarima 
„         angustifolia 
Couma  goianensit 
Antonia  pilosa 

Willoghbeia  rel  pacouria  adda 
>9  }f         ,)       scandens 

99  n         11       guianensia 

Allamanda  cathartica  —  wild   gam« 
boge? 
„  setulosa 

fUuwolfia  tomentosa 
ti        micrantha 
„        canescena 
n        nitida 
Cerbera  theretii— French  willow 
»»  , 

Vinca  roaea— periwinkle,  or  old  maid 
Odontadenia  speciosa 


Odontadenia  cordata 

„  angoatifolia 

Peschiera  surinamensis 
Malouetia  tamaquarina 
„         odorata 
„         obtusifolia 
„         gracilis 
n        puberula 
„         goianensifl 
Thyrsanihua  schomborgkii 

„  gracilis 

Aspidosperma  excelsum 
Hsemadictyon  grandiflorum 
„  cayennense 

„  annulare 

Forsteronia  spicata 
„  corymbosa 

„  flonbunda 

„  laurifolia 

„  schomburgkii 

Prestonia  latifolia 

p        ipomseialia 
Echites  bitfora 

macrostoma 
rugosa 

s^phitocarpa 
hirsuta 
brachystachya 
nitida 

macrophylla 
syphilitica 
rubricaulis 
sucida 
subcamosa 
benthami 
tubulosa 
guianensis 
prieurii 
coriacea 
paludosa 
subspicata 
tomentosa 
schomburffkii 
hostmanni 
elegans 
trifida 

puncticulosa 
TabemflBmontana  utilis — milk  tree 
„  heterophylla 

„  echinatus 

„  longifolia 

„  coronaria  —  rose 

bay 
„  undulata 

„  rupicola 

tlba 
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Taberxuemontana  gnumensis 
„  Bessilifolia 

„  bicolor 

„  grandiflora 

Plumieria  rubra — ^red  franchlpan 
„        attenuata 
„         alba — ^white  firanchipan 
Nerium  oleander — oleander 

„       odorum 
Aspidosperma  excelsum 
Bonyuma  superba 
StrjchnoB  pMudoquina 
„         erichsonii 
„         toxifera— oiirari,orwourali 

poison 
„         cogens 
„         schomburgkiana 
„         rhecioides 
„         mittscherlichii 
Bouhamon  guianense 
„  peduncolatom 

„  oiVaricatum 

ObDBS  232.    LOOAIOACBJB. 

Spigelia  anthelmia—worm  grass 

„       marilandica — pink  root 

„       nervosa 

„  pol^stachya 
Pagamea  guianensis 
Potalia  amara 

„      resinifera 

Obdeb  2.%.  GsimAiiACBS. 
Lisianthus  grandifloms 

„         schomburgkii 

„         caeruleus 

„         purpureus 

„         cbelonoides 

„         purpurascens 

J,         uliginosus 

„         alatos 

„         pendulus 
Coutoubea  racemosa 

„         reflexa 

„         spicata 

„         densiflora 

„         ramosa 
Voyria  rosea^ 
„      acuminata 
n      cserulea 
,9      dayata 
„      corymboia 
„      aurantiaca 
„      uniflora 
„      nuda 
Tachia  guianensis— ant*s  nest  tree 


Tacbia  purpurascens 

„      alatus 
Exacum  ffuianensis 
Villarsia  humboldtii 
Schultesia  aubletii  rel  sebsea  guia- 
nensis 

„  stenophylla 

„  brachyptera 

„  benthamiana 

„  subscrenata 

„  neuroptera 

„  heteropbylla 

Scbuebleria  tenella 
Limnanthemum  humboldtianum 
Leiothamnus  Elisabethse 
Irlbachia  csrulescens 

Aluancb  XLYL  Solaxalbs. — 

ObdBB236.   SoLABAOBiB. 

Solanum  melongena— «g»  plant 
„        nigrum— branded  culalue 
„        rooschiedii 
„        mammosum— nipple  nigbt- 

sbade 
„       jacquini — bachelor's  pear 
„        isneum 
„        fera 
„        lingiflorum 
„        cumifolium 
„        rubiginosum 
„        scandens 
„        tegore 
„        stramonifolium 
„        erythrocarpum 
„        scaforthianum — St.  Vincent 

lilac 
„        torvum— small  red  trubba 
Capsicum  annuum — bell  pepper 
„         tetragonum — bonnet  pep- 
per 
„         cerasiforme  —  cherry  pep- 
per 
„         longum — long  pepper 
„         conyideum — negro  pepper 
„         baccatum— bird  pepper 
„         frutescens— spur  pepper 
„         globiferum 
Datura  stramonium— thorn  apple 

„       arborea  „        „ 

Physalis  barbadensis— pop  yine 

„        anffulato— pops 
Petunia  yiolacea  —  petuma 
„       phenicea  „ 

„       tryctaginijQora    „ 
Nicotiana  tabacum 
Oestrum  noctumum—lady  of  the  night 
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Cestrum  laurifolium— wild  calabash 
Ljcopersicun  esculentum — tomatos 

ObDBB  239.    AsCLEPLADACflJE. 

Afldepias    curassaviea  —  wild     ipe* 
cacuanha 
„  augustissima 

Oljmpusa  tomentosa 
Galotropis  gigantea — auricula  tree 

„  procera 

Chrjsosthemis  oyata 
Sarcostemma  Bwartzeunum  —  down 
Tine 
„  clausum 

Telesilla  cjnanchioides 
Cjrnanchum  grandiflora 

„  mucronatum'' 

Macroscepis  guianensis 
Hoya  camosa— wax  flower 
OrUiosia  paniculata 
lietastelma  macrophyllum 
„  guianenais 

„  campanulatum 

„  stenolobum 

„  parvifolium 

„  Btendelianum 

Gonolobus  vindiflorus 
„  grandiflorus 

„  glaber 

Tassadia  guianensis 
„        leptobotFys 
„        propinqua 

OaDBa240.  Cordiackje. 
Cordia  sebestena  vel  myxa— scarlet 
cordia 

„       guianensis — table  tree 

„        schomburgkii 

„       collococea 

,f       melanoneura 

,)       micrantha 

„       heterophylla 

„       nervosa 

„       aubletii 

„       nodosa 

„       rufa 

„       flaviscens 

„       umbraeulifera 

„        scabrifolia 

„        bicolor 
Varronia  curassavica— black  sage 

„       alba— loblolly  tree 

„        martinicensis 

ORnER241.    ComrOLTULACXJE. 

Convolvulus  glaber 


Convolvulus  dissectus—nojreau  vine  * 
„  hedcraceus 

„  umbellatus—hog  vine 

„  braziliensb  —  sea-side 

ditto 
„  speciosum  —  cephalic 

ditto 
„  batatas— sweet  potatoes 

„  guianensis 

„  ciliatus 

„  quamoclit—Indian  pink 

Quamoclit  vulgaris— Barbadoes  pink 
„         solanifolia 
„         coccinea 
Ipomea  coccinea 
„       setifera 
„       bona  nox  —  night-blooming 

convolvulus 
„      miqueliana— sea-side  vine 
Maripa  scandens 
„       erecta 
„       cordifolia 
,,       densiflora 
Lysiostyles  scandens 
Batata  cissoides 
„      acetossefolia 
„      glabra 
,,      paniculata 
Aniseia  martinicensis 

„      ensifolia 
Jacquemontia  violacea 
,f  hirsuta 

Prevostea  sericea 
Cuscuta  americana 
„       leiolepsis 
„       puberula 
Rivea  exaltata 
Mouroncoa  violacea 
Ipomea  maritima 
„      tuberosa 
„       purpurea 
„      demerariana 
„      sinuata— noyeau  vino 
„       umbellata 
„      tamnifolia 
I,       guianensis 
„       sturensis 
„      fastigiata 
„       surinamensis 
„      pandurata 
„       parkerii 
„      juneU 
„       schomburgkii 
£  volvulus  nummularius— wild  penny 
royal 
,,  latifolius 
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Eyolvultis  glomeratus 
„         sericens 
,,  alsinoides 

„  linifoliuB 

„         guianensis 
,f         breyipedicellatus 

AlXIAHCB  XLVn.    C0RTU8ALB8.— 

Order  245.  Plum baginacbje. 
Plumbago  rosea 
„         scandens 
„         occidentales 

Order  246.  Plantaoinacbjs. 
Plantago  media— English  plantain 
„        bicarinata 

Order  247.  Primulaci^. 
Schwenkia  americana 
Primula  vul^ris — primrose 

„       auricula— auricula 

„       veris — cowslip 

Order  248.  Mtrsinacea. 
Arrindellia  punctata 
Jacquimia  obovata 

„  armillaris 

Badula  schomburgkiana 
Wei^eltia  guianensis 
Ardisia  acuminata 
„       coriacea 
„       rufa 
Myrsina  salicifolia 
„        rapanca 
„        icacorea 
,,        roraimsB 
Conomorpha  suianensis 
„  laxifolia 

n  robusta 

Grammadenia  lineata 
Cybianthus  crotonoides 
Clavija  omata 

AlXIANCB  XLVni.    ECHIAUBS.— 

Order  249.  JASMiNACBiE. 
Jaaminum  officinale 

n '        sambc — Arabian  jasmiine 

n         fruticans 

n         odoratissimum 

Order  251.  Ehrbtiacije. 
Heliotropiam  indicum 

„  curassavicum— wild  la- 

vender 

n  gnaphaloides— 8ea-§ide 

laurel,  or  lavender 


Heliotropium  bundle 

„  parviflonun  —  wild 

daijr 
»,  peruYianum 

,t  latifolium 

n  helophilum 

Toumefortia  volubdis— soldier  bush 
„  floribunda 

„  bicolor — basket  wyth 

9,  schomburgkii 

9,  obscura 

„  siirinamensis 

„  levigata 

„  meyeri 

„  hostmanni 

Heliophytum  indicum 

„  passerinoides 

OBb£R255.  Lamiacbjb. 
Hyptis  fflobifera  vel  brevipes 

„      lantansefolia 

„      recunrata 

„      atrorubens 

„      capitata^wild  hops 

„      simplex 

„      pectinata— wild  spikenard 

„      radiata — white  spikenard 

M      suaveolens 

n      spicata 

„      brevipes 

„      membranacea 

„      laciniata 

n      paludosa 
Ocimum  basilicum— garden  basil 

„        americanum— wild  basil 

„        micranthum 
Lavandula— several  species 
Mentha  viridis — spear  mint 

„       piperita — peppermint 

„      jpmeffium — pennyroyal 
Salvia  omcintdis— garden  sage 
n      splendus 
„      ocddentalis 
„      formosa 
Rosmarinus  officinalis— rosemary 
Origanum  majorana — sweet  marjoram 
Thymus  vulgaris— garden  thyme 
Scutellaria  purpurascens 
Nepeta  cataria— cat  mint 
Leonurus  sibiricus 
Stachys 

Leonotis  nepetsefolia 
Leucas 

Marsypianthes  h^toides 
„  viscosa 

„  squarrosa 
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Order  256.  VcRBENACBiE, 
Clerodendron  fra^prans 
,1  capitatum 

„  nptronanthus 

„  longicolle 

„  yenucoBum 

Daranta  ellifda 
„       inermis 
„       macrocarpa 
Lantana  inyolacrata — white  sag;^ 
„        silisefolia 
„        aculeata 
„        trifolia 
„        purpurea 
„        annua 
„        flava 
„        odorata 
^        canescens 

„        camara^piaba,  or  rock  sage 
Vitex  Bchomburgkiana 
„     umbrosa 
„     triflora 
Tamonea  curassayica 
„        mutica 
„        yerbenacse 
„        spicata 
Petrea  yolubilis 
„     erecta 
„     macrostachya 
„     schomburgkiana 
Stachytarpheta  resitata 
„  elatior 

„  mutabilis 

„  jamaicensis — yeryain 

„  cayennensis 

Volkameria  aculeata — priyet  bush 
Fiya  lappulacea — bung  yeryain 
Citharexylon  odoratum  —  fidele,  or 
fiddle  wood  tree 
„  quadrangulare 

„  cenereum 

Lippia  schomburgkiana 
„      geminata 
„      stoechadifolia 
Verbenea  rosea 
„        lamberti 
„        chamsedrifolia 
Ogyphila  arborescens 
leyis 
„  martinicensis 

„  diffusa 

„  cuspidata 

„  salutaris 

t,  mollis 

Amasonia  yel  talygala  panicea 
,,  erecta 


Obder  257.  MropoRAOEJE. 
Ayicennia  nitida— <sourida  tree 

n         tomentosa  —  dwarf  man- 
groyetree 
Bontia  daphnoides— wild  oliyes 

AlLIAKCE  XL  IX.   BlOMOHlALSS.— 

Order  259.  PBDAUACEis. 

Sesamum  indicum 

„        orientale— oil  plant 
Martymia  lutea 

„        proboscidsB 

Order  260.  Gesneeacbje. 
Columnea  scandens 
Gloxinia  speciosa 

M        alba 

„        maculata 
Tussacia  yiUosa 

„        rupestris 
Besleria  coccinea 

„       laxiflora 

„       incamata 

„       lutea 

„       yiolacea 

„       cristata 
Episcia  mimuloides 

„      pulchella 
Gesneria  tribiflora 

„        tomentosa 

n        acaulis 

„        schomburgkiana 

„        elongata 

„        guianensis 

**        Aggregata 

Order  261.  Crbscentiaceje. 
Crescentia  cujete-;;- calabash  tree 
„         cucurbitina 

Order  262.  Bighohiacejk. 

Bignonia  alba 

„       decomposite 
„       ec^uinoctialis 
„       alliaoese 
„       chondrogona 
M       caudicans 
I,       stricta 
„       chirere 
„       paniculata 
,f       ohrysanthia 


flu^tilis 

surinamensis 

gracilis 
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Bignonia  tubulosa 

„       incarnata 

M        latifolia 

„       elon^ta 

„       launfolia 

„       triphylla 

„       leucozjlon 

„       mollis 

„       yariabilis 

„       unffaiB—Barbadoes  trumpet 
flower 

„       heterophjlla 

„       copaia  yA  procura 

„       chica—oanyarem 

„       mycrocalyx 

„       hostmanni 

n       parkeri 

f,       mequalis 
Jacaranda  ovalifolia  —  waakenaam 
lilac 

„  silicifolia 

,t  braziliana 

».  obtuflifolia 

Spathodea  schomburjgkii 
Zeyheria  surinamensis 
Tecoma  incisa 
9,      stans 
>»      leucoxylon 
n      floccosa 

»»      splendida 

,9      saJzmanni — white  cedar 
Sesamum  indicum — oil  plant 

„        grandidentatum 

9,        sudentatum 

,9        subindivisam 

„  occidentale 
Macfadyena  uncinata 
Tabebuia  latifolia 

„        rufinerrifl 

„        fluviatilis 

„        macrophylla 

»•        ovata 
Arrabidaea  schomburgkii 

9,         cordifolia 

„         pruinosa 

Order  263.  Acanthacb^. 
Rhyti^lossa  cajennensis 
Justiaa  picta 

99      comata 

})      speciosa 

n      cocinea 

9  9      pectoralifl^garden  balsam 

„      pol^stachya 

„      yanegata 

„      secunda 

VOL.  II. 


Juflticaa  pomila 
„      nodosa 
,)      nitida 
„      adbatoda 
„      gendamssa 
Leptostachya  martiana 
IHpteracanthiis  microcaljz 
Crossandra  speciosa 

„         infundibiiliformis 
Mendonda  schomborgkiana 
,,         hoffinanseggiana 
„         pubemla 
,,         aspera 
Ruellia  tuberosa 
f,      yindez 
„      yiolacea 
„      gigantea 
„      dandefltina— nenow  weed,  or 

spirit  weed 
n      alopecuroidea 
„      Formosa 
„      strepens 
„      fulipda 
„      f(£tida 
Hygropbila  ffuianensis 
Cryphiacantnus  barbadensis 
Thunbergia  fragrans 
„         coodnea 


Anhostoxylmn  rubrmn 
Eranthemum  bicolor 
„  fsecundmn 

„  neryosnm 

„  spinosum 

Beloperone  schomburgkiana 

,,         calycina 
Didiptera  resupinata 
9,       retasa 
„        ciliaris 
»,        hezanffularis 
Stemonacanthus  bmnboldtianus 

„  radicans 

Aphelandra  pulcherrima 
,9  pectinata 

„  acutifolia 

Thyrsacanthus  s^homburgkianus 

OeDEE  264.    ScHEOPHULAEIACEiC. 

Vandellia  difiiisa — bitter  blain  • 

„        haimarada 

„        Crustacea 

„        prostrata 

,9  diffusa 
Conobea  aquatica 
Angelonia  salicarisefolia 

M         yiola 
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Bejrichia  ocqmoides 
Capraria  liflora 
Buchneria  palustris 

,»         rosea 
Scoparia  dulcis 
Torenia  parviflora 
BuddleabrasilienBit 
„       heterophylla 
»>       globosa 
Alectra  brazilienaia 
Micranthemnm  orbiculatmn 
RuBseliajtinca— Madeira  heath 
Stemodia  folios  a 
Browallia  elata 
Herpestis  chameedrifolia 
If        gratioloides 
»,        amplezifblia 
>•        fleiilis 
Brunsfelsia  americana 
,9         goiaa^ists 
„  angustifolia 

>f  schombux^ldi 

M  latifolia 

M  montana 

Digomphia  laurifolia 
Matourea  prat^uds 
Gratiola  yirginiana 
Schwenkia  grandiflora 
u        chenopodiaoea 
If         hirta 
»         guianenns 
Gerardia  hispidula 
Bacopa  aquatica 

OrDBE265.   LKNTIBVLAaUOSJB. 

Utricularia  longissima 

„  pusilla 

„  puberula 

f»  guianensif 

9t  mufloosa 

,•  anguloM 

»  spatulata 

t>  oooTata 

»»  subulata 

*,  humboldtii 

«»  purpurea 

ft  striota 

»>  m^riocista 

H  oil 


»         parkenana 

)y         tenuifolia 
Genlisea 

Polypompholyx  schombiugkii 
>f  bicolor 

Order  267.  Lobkuacea. 
Centropogon  surinam'ensis 
Lobelia  domingenaia 


Order  268.  GooDEKrAcsA. 

Isotomavel  lobelia  longiflora— small 
lobelia 

AixiAKCE  L.  Caiipahales.— Oedee 

273.   ASTBRACSJB. 

Baccharis  septocephala 
}t        roraima 
»        guianensis 
99        nitida 
Pterocaulon  spioatum 

ty  alopecuroideum 

Riencourda  glomerata 
Latreillea  ^labrata 

,1        intej^rifolia 
Clibadinm  surmamense 
f9         schombur^^ 
n         asperum 
n        erosum 
Unzia  camphorata 

M      hirsute 
Ambrosia  artemisissfolia 
Bidens  pilosa 
99     leucantha 
99      coreopsidis 
f)      bipinnata 
Porophjlfum  ellipticum 
tt  ^        latifolium 
Gnaphalium  schomburgkii 
ft  americanum 

tf  simplicicaule 

Sparganophorus  vaillantii 
Pacourina  edulis 
Vernonia  opaca 
tf       scorpioides 
,f        gracilis 
f,       remotiflora 
tf       tricholepis 
ff       dichocarpha 
ff       schomburgkiana 
ff        decantha 
Centratherom  muticum 
Conyga  myosotifolia 
Galea  divaricata 
Achyrocline  vargasiana 

„  slacdda 

Dermatophyllum  schomburgkii 
Grongylolepis  benthamiana 
Leria  nutans 
Cacalia  coccinea 

Eupatorium  odoratum  —  Christnuia 
bush 
)  trifolium 

9  moUe 

«  parviflorum 

,f  conyzoides 

Ageratum  caeruleum 
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Ageratum  con3rzoi(le8  —  hairy  agera- 
tum 
„         guianense 
„         superflora 
Elephatopufl  scaber  et  mollis 
Calendula  officinalis— -common  mari- 
gold 
Fagetus  erecta 

„     patula — French  marigold 
,,       tenuifolia  —  Peruvian  mari- 
gold 
Cosmus  lispinnatus 
Trizifl  aspera 

„      auriculata 
Spilanthes  poeppigii 

„         exasperata 
Verbesina  ^innatifida  et  nodiflora  et 

hileanthoides  schomburgkii 
Siegsbedda  flosculosa 
Xanthium 
Coreopns  reptans 
Artemisia  arainthium — worm  wood 
Ponthenium  hysterophorus  —  wild 

worm  wood 
Pectis  elongata 
Rolandra  argentea 
Mikania  euaco-— Venezuela  guaco 
„        nookeriana 
„       amara 
„       denticulatum 
„       hastata 
„       convolyulaceae 
„       parkeriana 
„       Bcandens 
y,       genoclada 
,,       racemulosa 
„       fockeana 
„       aspera 
„       scabra 
„        atriplicifolia 
„        argyrostigma 
Baillera  aspera — £uh  poison 
Tussilago  mitans 
Sjnedrella  nodiflora 
Aster  chinensis— china  aster 
Lavenia  decumbens 
Helianthus  annuus — sunflower 
„         tuberosus  —  Jerusalem 
artichoke 
Chrysanthemum  siriense  —  chrysan- 
themum 
Wedelia  hispida 
„       lanceolata 
„       scobinima 
„       discordia 
Callistephus  chinensit— china  aster 


Lactuca  latiya^lettuce 

Sinchus  ciliatus 

Trinchinettia  caleoides 

Edipta  erecta 
„      prostrata 
„      platyglossa 
„      stenoglo 


Aluanci  LI.  Mtbtazjm.— Obdib 

274.  COMBBBTACSiE. 

Terminalia  catappa—Indian  almond 
tree 

„  pamsa 

„         mauritiana 

„  latifolia 

,,         tanibouca 
Budda  buceras — French  oak 

,,      angustifolia 
Conocarpus  racemosa— mangrove? 

„         erectus— Jamaica  button 
tree 
Cacouda  vel  schousbflea  cocdnea 
Combretum  degans 

„         laxum 

„  anbletii 

„  obtusifolium 

„  glabrum 

H  puberum 

„  aurantiacum 

„         guianense 

„         punotatum 

„         serminaliaoides 

ObDBB  278.    ONAGBACEiE. 

FuBchia  coccinea 
Jussisea  liniflora 

„  affinis 

„  acuminata 

„  nervosa 

„  variabilis 

„  latifolia 

„  repens 

„  torulosa 

„  octonervia 

„  erecta 

„  octofila 

„  dodecandra 

„      piloBA. 
,,      linifolia 
„      palustris 
„      nexamera 
„      sterophora 
^nothera  ? 

Obdbb  279.  Rhizofhobacbb. 
Bhizophora  mangle— mangrove 

2 
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Rhlzophora  gymnorhiza 

Tococa 

coronata 

„         racemosa 

truncate 

Canipourea  serrata 

t) 

lanaU 

„          guianensis 

n 

subnuda 

ObDBR  281.    MsLASTOMACBii:. 

It 

aristete 
Dlanifolia 

Melastoma  rubra 

Salpinga  secunda 

„         pupurea 
„         racemosa 

„        paniflora 
Miconia  aecussata 

„          grandiflora 

»t 

ciliata 

„         sacoosum 

n 

obtusifolia 

„         agreste 

ft 

longifolia 

„         rufeflcens 

ti 

tomentosa 

„         elegans 

tt 

schomburgkii 

„          parviflora 

tt 

fallax 

„         phyllopus 

tt 

longifolia 

„          tococa 

tt 

heterochroa 

„         mayeta 
alata 

tt 

tt 

lodopnilia 

„          prasinum 

tt 

macrophjllia 

„         spondylanthen 

tt 

longistylia 

Chetogastra  hypericoides 
„          auoletii 

tt 
tt 

nitens 
alate 

„           gracilis 

tt 

breripes 

„          glomerata 

»t 

purpurascens 

„          callicheta 

tt 

myriantha 

„          villosum 
„          divari<»ta 
„          ladanoides 

„       pterophora 
Comolia  microphylla 

ff          caiiip68tri8 
„          raduWolia 

ti 

veroniccefolia 

Mouriria  guianensis 

„          maculata 

^  tt 

myrtiloides 

Clidexnia  spicata 

Microlicia  buifolia 

„        pustulata 

>t 

biyalvis 

,,         sannamenus 

»» 

heterophylla 

„         crenata 

Cremanium  tinctorium 

„         paudfoliosa 
r,         bullosa 

quadrangulare 
redinatum 

M         rubra 

Spennera  dichotoma 

,         hirto 

tt 

tetraptera 
granOifolia 

,         agrestis 

t« 

1 

,        umborrata 

tf 

anomala 

1 

,        capitata 

t» 

circseoides 

1 

,        rariflora 

n 

fragilis 

Loreya  arborescens 

»t 

latSolia 

Blakea  quinquinerva 

>t 

visdda 

„      trinerva 

n 

hydrophilia 

„      parasitica 
Chsenoplcma  h^'polenca 

ft 

indecora 

tt 

disophyllia 

Rhexia  villosa  yel  aspera 

t» 

aquatica 

„               tascifolia 

Mussneria  cordifolia 

„               recura 

«« 

glabra 

„               bicolor 

Cambessedesia  roraime 

Phynchantera  adenophosa 

Munteria  lepidota 

Marairea  multinerva 

»t 

roraixna 

■  f* 

pachyphyUa 
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Marairea  rigida 

„        piuryiflora 

„        tlnrrsiiaora 
Diplochita  fothergilla 

»,         leucocephala 

»         semilata 

„         panriflora 
Maieta  ffuianensis 

,.       dispar 
Onaca  flavesoens 
Decarhaphe  fockeana 

.»  hostmanni 

«»  floribonda 

OmDBR  282.  Mtetacsje. 
Eugenia  sinemariensis 
••       lubobliqua 
H       malaccensis — rose  apple 
„        ^uitarensis 
M        bgustrina 
„        acris — bay  berry 
M        nitida 
„        linifolia 
n        xylopifolia 
M       nitida 

„       pimento— allspice 
„        pyrifera 
„       incanescens 
„       schomburgkii 
„       egensis 
„        pomifenim 
„        polystachya 
„       iatifolia 
„       salzmanni 
„       subaltema 
„       lepthanto 
„        paniculaeflora 
„        pyrifolia 
„       insc(|uiloba 
„       mem 
„        michellii 
„       undulato 
„        parkeriana 
„        urajn-antiMima 
„       triflora— black  wood 
n        divaricato 
M       yismaefolia 
Jambosa  Yulgaris  —  narrow  -  leaved 

rose  apple 
Campomanesia  glabia 
Caryophyllus  aromaticus— dove  tree 
Myrcia  vel  myrtus  coriacea 

„  hebepeta 

,,  guianensis 

„  comete 

„  camea 

»  coumeto 


Myrcia  vel  myrtus  tomentosa 

••  acris — wild  cloye 

,9  splendens 

»,  pimentoides 

>•  Dracteato 

„  montana 

«,  communis  —  Tva- 

rieties)  myrtle 
M  multiflora 

»  prunifolia 

»  schomburgkii 

„  fallax 

.       >f  sylvatica 

Funica  granatum — pomegranate  tree 

M  nana— ditto 

Psidium  pomiferum — guaya  tree 
I,        parviflorum 
»       p3rriferum — French  guara 
„        grandiflorum 
y,        aromaticum 
„       fluviatile 
M       fraffrans 
»,        turbiniflorum 
»,       ciliatum 
»        polycarpum 
Catinga  moschato 
„        aromatica 
Calyptranthes  rigida 
,t  obtusa 

Ordbr  283.  Lbctthidacsjc. 
Lecythis  ollaria  yel  sapricaya 
grandiflora 
parviflora 

tobucayo — monkey  pot  tree 
longipes 
amara 

idatimon— zabuciyo 
Grias  cauliflora — anchovi  pear 
Couroupito  guianensis — cannon  ball 

tree 
Couratari  guianensis  —  murri  main 

tree 
BerthoUetia  excelsa— Brazil  nut 

OaDIB284.    HOMALIACBA. 

Homalium  racoubea 
„         napimoga 
„         puDerumm 

Aluakcs  Ln.  Cactalbs.  —  Obdbr 
286.  Cactacba. 

Cactus  hexagonus 

„     repandus 
Opuntia    codnellifera  —  cochineal 
shrub 
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Opontia  ciira8siaica~pin  pillow 
„       americana 
„      tuna— (Hmploes 
Melocactus  communis  —  Pope^s,   or 

Turk's  head 
Phyllocactus  phyllanthus 
Cereus  trigonus — prickly  pear  vine 
„       grandiflorus— night-blooming 

cereus 
„      triangularis  —  triangular  ce- 
reus 
„      monoclonos — American  torch 
„       hexafponus 
„      russeUianus 
y,      cocdneus 
„      formosus 
„       tenuis 
„      speciosus 
„       peruvianus 
„       euphorbioides 
„       regalis 
Rhipsalis  cassytha 
„        parasitica  ? 
„        pachyptera 
„        fasciculata 
Fereskia  aculeata— gooseberry  bush 
Alliance  LIIL  Grossales. — 
OaDsa  290.  BAsaiNOTONiAciiE. 
Gustayia  augusta-^the  gustavia 
„       fastuosa 
„       tetrapetala 
Catinga  moschata 
Coupoui  aquatica 
Alliance  LIV.   Cinchonales. — 
Order  298.  Cinchonaceje. 
Cofiea  arabica— coffee  tree 
„      guianensis 
„      occidentalis 
„      paniculata 
„      laxiflora 
,,      crassiloba 
„      Terticilata 
„      benthamiana 
„      tenuiflora 
„      calycine 
Palicourea  tavitia — wild  coffee 
riparia 
coccinea 
guianensis 
crocea 
punicea 
phcenostemon 
„  umbellata 

Psychotria  parasitica 
„         quadriradiata 
»  nervosa — St.  John's  bush 


Psychotria  parviflora 
,,  cordifoHa 

,,         fimbriata 


Guettarda  yel  isertia  coodnea 


„  mathiola 

„  xylosteoidet] 

M  hypoleuca 

Coussarea  violacea 
Siderodendron  tEiflaiiim--inm  wotA 
„  macrophyllum 

„  laziflomm 

Coccocypselum  tontanea 
Diodia  articulata 
„      rudis 
„      rigida 
„      macrantha 
Courtarea  vel  portlandia  speciosa 

„  grandiflora 

Uncaria  guianensis 
Genipa  americana 
„       edulis 
,,      merians 
,,      caruto  ^ 
Rondeletia  capitata 
Hedyotis  herbacea 
Oldenlandia  corymbosa 
Manettia  coccinea 

„        glomerulata 
Schradera  capitata 
Calycophyllum  stomleyanum 
Sipanea  tricantha 
Verecta  pratensis 
Perama  humilis 
„       hirsuta 
„       stricta 
Nonatelia  vel  psychotria  lutea 

,,  officinalis 

„  racemosa 

,,  violacea 

Macrophylla  officinalis 
„  racemosa 

„  violacea 

Malanea  an^stifolia 
„       glaoerescens 
„        macrophylla 
Randia  musssenda 
„       densifolia 
„       armata 

„       latifolia— indigo  berry 
„      ruiziana 
Gardenia  randia— dog  wood 
„         tomentosa 
„         florida  vel  fragrans— Cape 
jasmine 
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Gardenia  fortuni 
Bertiera  giiianensis 
Ladenba'gia  roraime 

„  schomburgkii 

„  tenuiflora 

„  densiflora 

Cepbalis  tomentosa 
„       rosea 
„       bracteocardia 
„       violacea 
„       crocea 
„       alba 
„       JQSticiflefolia 
„       muflcosa 
„        dichotoma 
„       evea 
„       purpurea 
,,        rubra 
„       glabra 
„       hirta 
„        aubletii 
„       axillaris 
Aspidanthera  klotzschiana 
„  rudgeoides 

Ronabea  latifolia 

„        erecta 
Faramea  sessiliflora 
„        corjmbosa 
„        crassifolia 
„        bartlinj^ana 
„        odoratisfidma 
„        erjrthropoda 
,y        amplexicaulis 
„        monteyidensis 
„        urophylla 
Chomelia  tenuinora^ 
„        anffustifolia 
„        pubescens 
Commianthus  schomburgkii 
Oordiera  acuminata 
„       umflora 
„       latifolia 
Sabicea  velutina 
„       glaberescens 
„       aspera 
Posoqueria  lonffiflora 
„         latifolia 
„         trinitatiB 
„         revoluta 
Tocovena  longiflora 
Amaioua  guianensis 
„        cor^bosa 
„        fagifolia 
Geophila  uniformis 
„        Tiolaoea 
„        cordata 


Ixora  coccinea — scarlet  ixora 
,,     fasciculata — dart  wood 
Chiococca  racemosa— candle  wood 

„         caracasana 

„         anguifuga 

„         nitida 
Retiniphjllum  scabrum 
Endolithodes  racemosa 
Psychotria  mapouria 

„        honzontalis 

„        chlorantha 

„        comiger 

„       crassa 

„        remota 

„        setifera 

„        inundata 

^        acuata 

„        nervosa 

„        lupulina 

„        capitellata 

„        polycephala 

„        schomburgkii 

„        majpourioides 

,f        nenifolia 

n        suffulta 

»        hyptoides 

„       bracteata 

„        amplectens 

„        ipicata 
Spermacocca  latifolia 
„  radicans 

„  tenuior 

„  Tertidllata 

,,  longifolia 

,j  dirergens 

Borreria  spinosa 

„       conmiutata 

„       parviflora 

„        yerticillata 

„       alata 

„        suayeolens 

„        perrottetii 

„        tetraptera 
elongaU 

„       ffymnocephala 

,,       fockeana 

„       kappleriana 

Obdkr294.  Caprifouacbjk. 
Lonicera  flaya— honeysuckle 
Sambucus  nigra — the  elder  tree 

AxLiAHCK  LV.  Umbbllalis.— 
Oeder296.  AriACEJE. 

Apium  gravoolens— celery 
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Petrosalinum  satiTum— parsley 
Feniculum  Yulgare-^fennel 
Anethum  graveolenB— dill 
Daricus  carota— carrot 
Eryngium  fsetidum— fitweed 

ObDEB  297.    AlTALIACEf. 

Panax  undulata— ginseng 

„      morotoni 

„     attenuatum 
Hedera  hdix— ivy 

Aluahcb  LVI.  Asabalbs. — 

ObDBB  302.    LoBANTMACE£. 

Viscum  trinenrium 

„       yerticillatum 

„       saururoides 

„       perottetii 

„       opiintioidea 

„       ODtusissimum 

„       dimidiatum 

„       elanduloflum 

„       fockeanum' 

„      guianensis 
Loranthui  yel  itruthanthus  patrisii 
„  ampiexicaBlis 

„  spicatus 

„  aimnis 

„  marginatus 

„  anceps 

„  veititus 

,,  surinameniis 


Loranthus  vel  struthanthus  syringae- 
folia 
n  cuspidatufl 

„  pynfolius 

„  perrottetii 

„  aduncus 

„  sessilis 

„  stelis 

„  pauciflorufl 

„  temiflorus 

„  fleziBtylis 

„  iqaamulosus 

n  guianeniid 

„  temiflorus 

„  triceps 

Psittacanthus  guianensis 
•  ,,  smithi 

,,  cupulifer 

ObDBB  303.    AaiSTOLOCHIACBA. 

Aristolochia  anguicida  —  guaco,    or 
snake  poison 
„  odorata—sweet-scented 

birthwort 

trilobata 

grandiflora 

rinsens 

sannomensis 

galeata 

romicifolia 

braziliensis 

peltata 
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THIRD   GREAT   DIVISION   OF   THE   ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

{Animalia  Articulata.) 


Third  Family. — (Insecta) — Insects. 

Before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  insects,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  natural  history  of  British  Guiana, 
I  may  remark,  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  give 
a  mere  formal  catalogue  of  names,  neither  to  attempt 
a  minute  description  of  them,  but  to  endeavour  to 
convey  to  the  reader  some  notice  of  the  principal 
objects  of  this  branch  of  natural  history  which  are 
found  in  the  colony,  and  to  give,  in  as  interesting  a 
manner  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  admit  of,  an 
account  of  them  in  the  order  of  classification  usxially 
adopted  in  scientific  works  on  the  subject.  Insects  form 
the  third  class  or  division  of  articulated  animals,  and  are 
inconceivably  numerous  in  this  country.  They  may  be 
seen,  both  day  and  night,  fljdng  about  the  gardens, 
houses,  and,  indeed,  all  over  the  colony,  whether  in  its 
cultivated  districts,  in  its  unfrequented  soUtudes,  in  the 
crowded  forests,  and  in  the  wide  savannahs;  on  moun- 
tains, in  valleys,  on  land  and  water.      Some  are  met 
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with  of  enormous  size,  and  alarm  by  their  armed  and 
ferocious  aspect,  as  the  phaneus  lancifer,  the  stag  beetle, 
and  the  elephant,  or  actaaon  beetle. 

Others,  again,  are  minute,  and  almost  unseen,  yet 
attract  attention  by  their  painful  irritation  of  the  skin, 
as  the  b6te  rouge,  the  chigoe,  and  sandfly. 

They  appear  to  revel  and  sport  in  the  balmy  atmo- 
sphere of  the  tropics,  and  rival,  in  their  nimibers  and 
splendour,  the  luxuriant  vegetation  of  the  woods  and 
forests. 

The  class  of  insects  has  been  divided  into  twelve  orders: 

First  Order. — Myriapoda;  wingless,  many  l^ged  in- 
sects.* 

Second  Order. — Thysanoura;  wingless  insects,  with 
six  legs. 

Third  Order. — Parasita;  small  parasitic,  wingless  in- 
sects. 

Fourth  Order. — Suctoria;  insects  with  a  sucking  ap- 
paratus. 

Fifth  Order. — Coleoptera;  winged  insects,  with  six 
legs,  as  beetles. 

Sixth  Order. — Orthoptera. 

Seventh  Order. — Hemiptera. 

Eighth  Order. — Neuroptera. 

Ninth  Order.— Hymenoptera;  includingwasps  and  bees. 

Tenth  Order. — Lepidoptera ;  the  butterfly  insects. 

Eleventh  Order. — ^Rhipiptera. 

Twelfth  Order. — ^Diptera;  including  flies. 

In  the  first  order,  Myriapoda,  the  centipedes  (Scolo- 
pendra)  are  found;  they  are  very  numerous  in  this 
country,  and  are  too  well  known  to  require  description ; 
there  is  scarcely  a  house  which  cannot  furnish  <nie  or 

♦  other  and  more  modern  eystema  of  clasiification  hare  been  propoied,and  in 
manjr  casKt  adopted  by  writen  on  entomology. 
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more  specimens ;  the  largest  kind  are  seldom  met  with 
in^the  city,  but  chiefly  among  decayed  woods,  or  under 
stones  up  the  rivers.  I  have  had  a  specimen  in  my  pos- 
session which  measured  ten  inches  in  length,  and  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  breadth;  the  Creoles  call  them 
"  forty  legs,"  but  they  have  forty-two  legs  and  eight  eyes. 
They  feed  on  decomposed  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
and  are  fond  of  hiding  amongst  coats,  gowns,  linen, 
boots,  and  shoes,  where  it  is  very  inconvenient  some- 
times to  meet  with  them.  They  avoid  the  light,  or, 
perhaps,  the  dangers  which  light  exposes  them  to;  they 
attack  other  insects,  and  prey  on  cockroaches,  and  are, 
in  turn,  greedily  devoured  by  poultry;  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  clusters,  like  little  berries  on  the  ground,  and  the 
female  chooses  an  obscure  place  for  this  purpose,  as 
under  flower-pots,  where  she  can  remain  until  the  eggs 
are  hatched.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  if  cut 
across  the  severed  portions  will  twist  and  writhe  about 
for  some  time. 

The  other  Myriapoda  are  Polydesmus  Druriij  Foly- 
desmtis  Schomburgkiiy  Julius  Mdximus. 

Of  the  second  order  of  insects,  the  Thysanoura,  or 
apterous  insects  with  six  feet,  there  are  none  worth 
dwelling  on.  These  insects  undergo  no  metamorphosis, 
and  comprise  the  Lepisma  and  Podurus. 

Those  insects  which  belong  to  the  third  order,  Para- 
sita,  are  pretty  well  represented  here  as  elsewhere. 
They  are  the  plagues  of  animals  and  of  mankind.  The 
hog  has  its  Pediculus,  man  his,  the  dog  its  tick  ( JBtmiw), 
whilst  birds  suffSer  extremely  here  fix)m  the  parasites  ot 
the  same  family. 

Of  the  fourth  order,  or  Suctoria,  apterous  insects 
with  a  proboscis,  or  instrument  adapted  for  suction,  there 
is  here,  as  in  other  places,  the  tormenting  flea  {Pulex 
inritana)^  which,  like  the  mosquitoe,  is  well  known  to 
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feed  on  the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  creating  ulcers 
in  the  uncleanly,  and  proving  very  destructive  to  poultry, 
pigeons,  &c.  But  another  species  of  the  same  family  is 
equally  annoying;  this  is,  the  little  insect  so  well  known 
as  the  "  chigoe"  {Pulex  penetrans*)^  called  also  jigger, 
chigre,  nigua,  pique,  tungua.  This  little  insect,  so  con- 
temptible in  its  appearance  but  so  formidable  in  its  habits, 
penetrates  the  tender  skin  of  the  body,  but  chiefly  of  the 
toes,  where  the  female,  increasing  to  a  considerable  size, 
prepares  to  deposit  her  eggs,  which  are  innumerable. 
A  sensation  of  itching,  at  first  pleasant,  afterwards  almost 
intolerable,  directs  the  victim's  attention  to  the  progress 
of  the  intruder,  who  may  generally  be  discovered  by  a 
black  spot,  or  livid  swelling,  close  to  one  of  the  toensdls. 
This  swelling  is  popularly  considered  as  the  "  bag,"  or 
nidus,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited,  but  in  truth  this  is 
not  the  case.  It  is  the  female  insect  alone  which  burrows 
in  the  flesh  ;  she  enters  head  foremost,  and  her  body 
gradually  distending  with  the  accumulation  of  eggs, 
presents  that  circular,  nest-like  form  near  to  the  surfece 
of  the  skin  so  well  known  to  the  initiated.  The  male 
insect  is  very  small,  and  never  enters  the  flesh.  It  re- 
quires great  care  to  extract  the  chigoe  almost  bursting 
with  eggs,  for  if  not  extracted  entire,  some  of  the  embryos 
remain  in  the  wound  and  cause  painful  ulcers,  which,  if 
neglected,  terminate  in  amputation  or  death.  A  Ca- 
puchin Friar,  recorded  by  Walton  in  his  history  of  St. 
Domingo,  anxious  to  carry  home  some  specimens  of  these 
insects  to  his  friends,  brought  away  with  him  from  that 
island  a  complete  colony  of  these  creatures,  which  he 
foolishly  permitted  to  inhabit  one  of  his  feet,  but,  unfor- 
tunately for  himself  and  for  science,  the  foot  entrusted 
t^ith  the  precious  cargo  mortified,  was  obliged  to  be 

*  It  hu  been  proposed  that  the  chigoe  should  conititute  a  new  genoa,  being 
pecQliar  in  its  structure  and  habits.  (Seis  Transactions  of  London  Entomologicid 
Societj.) 
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amputated^  and,  with  all  its  inhabitants  and  his  blighted 
hopes,  committed  to  the  waves.* 

The  chigoe  delights  in  a  warm,  sandy  soil,  and  exists 
in  such  places  in  vast  numbers.  I  have  seen  them  on 
the  hands,  body,  face,  and  feet,  and  have  known  people 
unable  to  walk  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation  of 
them  in  the  soles  of  the  feet.  It  is  not  the  ordinary 
habit  of  the  female  jigger  always  to  wait  for  flesh  to 
burrow  in.  A  Dr.  Rodschied,  who,  a  long  tin;ie  ago, 
wrote  a  work  upon  the  "Essequebo,"  stated  that  the 
jigger  lays  no  eggs,  but  that  the  larvae  are  developed  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  and  are  there  even  trans- 
formed to  pupae ;  but  this  has  been  contradicted  by  sub- 
sequent observations.! 

Fifth  Order. — Coleoptera, 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  in  this  place  to  give 
anything  like  an  accurate  account  of  the  numerous  Cole- 
opterous insects  which  are  met  with  here.  The  subject 
is  inexhaustible;  and  to  inquire  into  their  structure,  th^ir 
habits,  and  many  striking  peculiarities,  would  require 
more  than  a  life  of  perpetual  study  and  application.  I 
have  for  many  years  past  endeavoured  to  make  a  coUec-^ 
tion  of  them,  and  have  at  this  moment  in  my  cabinet 
upwards  of  500  species,  having  also,  occasionally,  sent 
similar  collections  to  England.  The  study  of  entomology, 
insignificant  as  it  may  appear,  is  singularly  interesting 
but  difiicult;  to  advance  in  it,  the  student  must  have 
leisure,  patience,  and  perseverance;  but  in  a  country 
like  this,  which  abounds  in  novelties,  there  is  a  vast  field 
open  for  future  entomologists.  My  only  pretension  in 
this  work  is  to  give  a  general  description  of  some  of  the 

♦  Kirby  and  Spence.    Introduction  to  Entomology,  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
f  Transactions  of  J>ondon  Entomological  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  201. 
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most  common  insects,  and  to  note  down  what  little  know- 
ledge I  have  been  able  to  acquire  respecting  them. 

I  have  been  sometimes  disappointed  at  the  want  of 
variety  among  the  specimens  in  British  Gniana,  but, 
perhaps,  this  is  rather  to  be  attributed  to  my  very  im- 
perfect investigation  than  to  the  real  absence  of  such 
variety.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  fiu:  interior, 
whether  in  the  wooded  forests,  the  grassy  savannahs,  or 
rocky  mountains,  numberless  unknown  species  exist; 
but  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cultivated  districts  we 
see  but  a  repetition  of  the  same  individuals,  in  such 
numbers  as  of  itself  to  create  astonishment.  This  is 
essentially  a  land  of  unsurpassed  vigour  in  the  produc- 
tion of  most  of  the  classes  of  animated  nature.  The  air, 
the  ground,  the  waters,  absolutely  teem  with  life,  and 
the  coleopterous  insects  of  this  country  will  vie  in  size 
and  beauty  with  those  of  any  other.  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing, both  in  town  and  country,  the  busy  duties  of  the  day 
commence  with  many;  and  scarcely  does  the  sun  de- 
cline, than  thousands  issue  forth,  and  crowd  into  the  very 
drawing-rooms  of  the  dwelling-houses.  In  the  daytime 
the  various  weevils,  some  of  very  large  size,  commence 
their  work  of  devastation  on  grain,  fruit,  and  wood;  the 
sun  beetles,  or  varieties  of  the  buprestis,  outspread  their 
gorgeous  elytra,  which  reflect  a  thousand  hues;  the 
noble  stag  beetle,  or  sawyer,  sallies  forth  to  climb  the 
branches  of  some  inviting  tree,  or  hides  himself  in  the 
recesses  of  the  chimney,  but  for  what  purpose  I  know 
not;  the  parti-coloured  harlequin  beetle  is  searching 
about,  perhaps  for  a  columbine;  whilst  the  various 
"scarabaei"  carry  on  their  inglorious  trade  among  the 
manure  of  animals.  The  gaudy-coloured  cocdnellaB  and 
cassidariae,  like  the  "  ladybirds"  of  Europe,  go  about 
shopping  from  plant  to  plant ;  while  butterflies,  and  the 
cerambycidaB,  are  to  be  seen  flying  in  all  directions,  both 
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on  land  and  water;  at  night  the  scene  is  changed,  and 
new  actors  make  their  appearance;  the  noble  ^'lantern* 
bearer"  holds  his  court,  the  sparkling  fireflies  shine  like 
glowworms  in  the  dark,  whilst  the  glittering  and  dancing 
lampyrides  (or  what  the  greater  number  of  people  con- 
sider the  real  firefly)  sport  in  the  air,  and  mode  vision 
with  their  sprightly  pastimes  ;  the  sombre-hued  "  hard- 
back,*' and  other  similar  beetles,  also  occasionally  as- 
semble in  thousands,  and  bid  defiance  to  every  kind  of 
persecution  to  which  annoyed  human  nature  subjects 
them. 

Of  the  coleopterous  insects  usually  met  with,  I  will 
briefly  mention  what  little  I  know  respecting  some  of 
them.  An  elaborate  description  of  most  of  them  will  be 
found  in  scientific  works  on  the  subject;  and  my  object 
is  rather  to  avoid  scientific  details,  and  only  to  dwell  on 
a  few  of  their  habits  and  peculiarities. 

The  *'  buprestides"  are  among  the  largest  of  our  cole- 
optera,  and  the  most  common  species  is  known  here  as 
the  "  sun  mama"  beetle,  so  called,  I  suppose,  firom  its 
resplendent  elytra,  which  are  collected  by  the  curious, 
and  worked  up  as  necklaces  and  other  articles  of  dress. 
These  insects  are  often  seen  basking  in  the  sun  on 
branches  of  trees,  and  if  disturbed,  draw  in  their  feet 
and  antennsd  and  drop  to  the  ground.  They  lay  their 
^gs,  which  are  of  oval  form  and  whitish  in  colour,  under 
the  barks  of  trees  or  among  wood,  and  the  larvae,  or 
caterpillara,  are  destructive  wood-borers.  The  adult 
insects  feed  chiefly  on  leaves  and  flowers.  The  following 
species  include  those  belonging,  or  allied  to  this  family : 


Buprestis  gigantea 
M  collaris 

„  Tariolosa 

„  hirtomaculata 

Conognatha  clara 


Colobogaster  ceUa 
Chrysobothrif  6  ponctata 
Fhoeoops  Bubcnprea 
Stenogaater  atomariat 


The  true  fireflies,  or  elateridse,  are  of  several  kinds, 
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of  which  I  have  seen  only  five  or  six  spedmens.  From 
their  peculiar  construction  they  are  excellent  leapers, 
bending  their  bodies  in  half^  and  with  a  loud,  clicking 
noise  spring  up  to  a  considerable  height.  They  are  seen 
on  rather  dark  nights  lurking  among  grass  or  shrubs,  and 
are  remarkable  for  the  bright  luminous  spots  which  shine 
forth  like  the  glowworms'  light,  and  of  such  intensity  as 
to  enable  a  person  to  read  by  it.  They  feed  upon 
flowers  and  tender  leaves,  and  the  larvae,  or  grubs  (wire- 
worms),  Uve  upon  wood  and  roots,  proving  occasionally 
very  destructive  to  sugar-canes  and  other  plants. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  species  found,  among  which 
are  the  following : 


Elater  ligneus 
„      ftriatuB 

SrrophoruB  pellucens 
onocrepidius  lateralii 
,,  prolitariuf 

Dicrepidius  porofus 

„         chloropteruB 


Dicrepidiuf  atricornis 
Cardiorhinut  hjpocrita 
„         tro^loditet 
Artematoput  tenuicomii 
Sdrtet  pallens 

„     adipenuB 

„     fasciatellus 


The  lampyridae,  or  small  fireflies,  are  the  most  com- 
mon, and  at  night  are  sometimes  seen  in  thousands 
dancing  in  the  air,  presenting  a  most  beautifiil  sight.  The 
light  seems  emitted  by  small  spots  under  the  abdomen 
and  wings,  and,  unless  in  motion,  they  rarely  shine. 
These  small  fireflies  are  about  half  an  inch  in  length, 
and  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  spotted  with  black.  They 
feed  upon  caterpillars,  snails,  but  not,  I  believe,  upon 
plants.  I  have  never  seen  them  during  the  day.  They 
are  the  glowworms  of  this  country,  and  have  been  used 
by  some  Creole  nations  to  ornament  the  dark  ringlets  of 
the  women,  for  which  purpose  they  are  enclosed  in  folds 
of  gauze,  which  are  worn  on  the  head.  The  effect  when 
moving  in  obscure  chambers  must  be  striking;  but  I 
question  whether  they  would  outvie,  or  even  rival,  the 
luminous  splendour  of  the  wax  taper,  or  sperm  oil. 
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There  are  several  varieties  of  this  tribe : 


^Lampjris  phosphore 
„       ignite 
Photuris  rubicunda 
Charactut  serratui 


Charactiu  tricolor 
Emplectus  limbatus 

„       detmooenu 
Chalcat  turgidiu 


Family  6. — Lamellicomea.     Tribe  l.—  Scarab(eides. 

The  insects  of  this  class  are  the  largest  which  we  pos- 
sess, of  which  the  first  in  size  is  the  actsBon  beetle 
(ScarabcBus  actean)^  which  is  from  three  to  four  inches 
long,  and  nearly  as  broad,  with  huge  armed  legs  in  pro- 
portion. These  beetles  are  generally  seen  early  in  the 
morning,  upon  the  branches  of  trees,  or  resting  on  the 
ground  immediately  under  them.  They  walk  tolerably 
fast,  and  fly  heavily.  They  retire  during  the  day  to 
holes  in  decayed  trees,  or  saunter  about  the  gloomy 
pathways  of  the  forest.  These  insects,  along  with  others 
of  this  class,  are  sometimes  collected  by  hanging  a  piece 
of  stale  flesh  close  to  the  ground,  which  seems  to  attract 
them.  The  scarabseidss  feed  on  dung,  flesh,  leaves,  and 
wood.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  balls  of  manure  or  dirt, 
which  they  wheel  away  to  some  place  of  security,  and 
the  nest  in  time  serves  for  food  for  the  larvas.  In  flying 
and  walking  they  make  a  creaking  noise,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  the  elytra  against  the  sides. 

The  species  known  are  as  follows: 


Agaocephala  bicotpii 
Scarabaeus  actaBon 
„  bilobus 

„         codnu 
„         chorineus 
,,         alocoB 


ScarabflBus  didymui 
Tomaruf  zollut 
Qeotrupes  did)rmus 
„         Talgua 
n        depreuut 
Phileonu  pusio 


Second  Section  of  Coleoptera ;  Heteromera. 

Some  of  the  species  of  M^asoma  are  called  by  the 
negroes  cockles.     They  make  a  buzzing  noise  duiiDg 
VOL.  n.  T 
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flight,  and  are  apt  to  strike  violently  against  the  faces  of 
persons.     They  bore  trees  and  other  wood,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  in  such  places;  they  are  handsome  beetles,  and 
may  be  known  by  their  smooth  brown  wing  cases. 
The  ordinary  species  met  with  are : 


Melolontha  geminata 
„  uncinata 
„         castanea 

Cydocephala  breyii 
,,  uncinata 


Cyclocephala  castanea 

,,  stolata 

Cetonia  elongata 
„      trigona 


Allied  to  the  above  are  the  followino: 


Opatrinus  geminatofl 
Blapstinus  ruficornis 
Epitragus  taacuB 

„         rofciduf 
Tenebrio  gigas 

„        retusuf 
Helops  morio 


Nilio  yel  Coccinella  yillosa 

Stenochia  compta 

Alleluia  fortipit 

„        ipadicea 

Lytta  f  ubvittata 

„     anthracina 

„     flagellarU 

y,     glabdulosa 


Belonging  to  the  same  tribe  of  insects  (the  Lamelli- 
comes)  we  have  several  species  of  Macraspis  and  Rutela. 
The  common  "  hardback"  {Macraspis  morio)  is  so 
called  from  its  incredible  strength.  It  is  not  an  inch  in 
length,  and  yet  if  a  heavy  book,  or  tumbler,  or  plate,  is 
placed  on  its  back,  it  walks  away  with  it  with  the  most 
perfect  ease  and  "  nonchalance."  Two  or  three  of  them 
disposed  properly  will  move  a  very  heavy  weight,  such 
as  a  vase  or  lamp.  They  are  considered  in  this  country 
as  indicators  of  weather,  generally  making  their  appear- 
ance before  or  along  with  rain.  Upon  such  occasions 
they  sometimes  arrive  in  such  nmnbers  as  to  defy  com- 
putation; thus  at  a  ball  given  in  1845  by  the  then  go- 
vernor (the  present  Sir  Henry  Light)  they  flew  into  the 
ball-room  and  fell  down  on  the  floor  in  such  numbers 
that  they  had  literally  to  be  twice  swept  away  before 
the  dancers  could  resume  their  performances.  They  are 
rarely  or  never  seen  during  the  day,  and  are  supposed  to 
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burrow  and  breed  in  the  ground,  for  they  are  often  seen 
spotted  with  dirt  or  mire. 

They  have  been  noticed  to  issue  at  tunes  from  dense 
foUage,  and  occasionally  rolled  up  in  leaves.  They  si- 
mulate death  when  taken,  and  if  thrown  away  remain 
motionless  until  the  supposed  danger  is  over.  They  are 
greedily  devoured  by  fowls,  cats,  &c. 

The  varieties  known  are : 


Macrftspis  mono 
„        chryiis 
„       praaina 


Rutela  laeta 
,,       lineola 


There  is  a  common  insect  here  which  is  frequently  to 
be  met  with  in  hundreds  among  dried  megass.  It  is 
called  the  great  hover  (^PaasahMmterruptiis^SiiidxnBkea 
a  pljuntive  creaking  noise  when  taken.  The  larvae  ap- 
pear to  feed  upon  roots,  especially  the  sweet  potato. 
They  are  met  with  occasionally  in  great  numbers  in 
megass  logics. 

There  are  several  species: 


Paaaahia  iQterraptua 

,,        Btriolatua 


Paiaaliia  oonrexiia 
,,       tranayenuB 
„       Airdlabris 
,,       morio 


Allied  to  the  above  are  the  following  insects: 


Leuoothyrem  diflpar 

„        aoachoreta 
„        pallena 

Aiu^lonycha  sericata 
„       leporina 

Ateuchus  triaDgolaiiB 

Canthon  tobcyanena 


PhaneuB  landfer 
n       fiiimus 
„       jaaiuB 
„       ftatima 
Copris  ooenosa 
„     agenor 
„     quadrata 


Tetramera ;  insects  with  tarsi  quadriarticulated. 

Of  the  weevil  tribe  {BhyncJu^^hora)  there  are  several 
interesting  species,  one  or  two  of  which  only  wiU  be 
enumerated.    The  largest  is  a  black  beetle,  about  an 
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inch  and  a  half  long,  which  is  chiefly  found  in  the  pith 
of  the  cabbage-trees  which  have  been  cut  down.  This 
insect  (the  Cakmdra  Falmarum)  feeds  on  plants  and 
their  juices;  the  larva  is  well  known  as  the  grougrou 
worm,  which  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  by  epicures 
and  others.  Many  of  our  grain  and  fruit  are  subject  to 
the  depredations  of  varieties  of  the  weevil  tribe — ^for  in- 
stance, the  tamarind,  rice,  and  com. 

Belonging  to  this  family  are  the  following  insects: 


Tylomut  rabigmosui 
Cnolufl  annulatus 
Cratoeomus  hoplites 

yy         cancellatuf 
RTnchoBQUt  stigma 
„         coccus 
,,         abdominalis 
„         sanctuB 
Rhina  barbirofltris 
Calandra  hemiptera 
Bmchus  ramicornifl 

,,        bactris 
SpennophagoB  lupinus 
Attelabris  colambinns 
,,       carniolYit 


Attelabris  femoralls 

Brentus  bifrons 

Breuthus  anchorago 
„        bidentatus 

Cjrphus  16  punctatus 
„         diadema 

Platyomus  clarus 

„         chlorostrictus 
„         ochrolencus 

Naupactus  rubiginosus 
„  rosddus 

„  ftustus 

„  optatns 

Ueomus  ToreoB 


Of  the  tetramerous  beetles  with  long  antennse  (Zangi^ 
comes\  there  are  the  stag-horn  and  harlequin  beetles, 
both  of  which  are  common.  The  former  {Prionus  cer^ 
vicornia)  is  armed  with  saw-like  mandibles,  with  which 
it  is  known  to  be  able  to  saw  off  branches  of  trees. 
Sometimes  they  are  met  with  basking  in  the  sun  on 
trees,  and  I  have  myself  found  them  in  such  situations; 
at  other  times  they  hide  in  dark  holes,  especially  kitchen 
chimneys,  where  I  have  more  than  once  met  with  them. 
The  larvae  gnaw  their  way  into  wood  (especially  the 
gossampinus  and  silk-cotton  trees),  and  are  eaten  as  a 
relish  by  some  of  the  native  tribes.  The  adult  insect 
feeds  also  on  wood,  and  in  sawing  across  branches  of 
trees  swings  itself  violently  round,  thus  converting  ita 
serrated  mandibles  into  a  circular  saw. 
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The  harlequin  beetle  (Acrocinus  longitiumus)  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  parti-coloured  dress,  which  is  red, 
black,  and  grey.  It  certainly  does  not  deserve  it  for  its* 
agility,  for  it  is  a  slow,  heavy  insect,  which  is  to  be  seen- 
lazily  crawling  upon  the  stems  or  branches  of  trees. 
The  beautiful  colours  of  the  elytra  fade  after  death, 
but  are  best  retained  by  immersing  the  insect  in  spirits 
of  wine.  It  makes  a  loud  noise  when  disturbed  or  ex- 
cited. It  feeds  upon  wood,  but  I  have  never  seen  either 
its  eggs  or  larvae. 

There  are  several  species  of  Cerambyx  and  Lamia 
peculiar  to  British  Guiana.  I  have  seen  them  flying 
about  at  night,  and  also  during  the  day,  when  I  once 
encountered  one  fl)dng  across  our  broad  river  in  the  face 
of  a  strong  wind ;  it  seemed  much  distressed,  and  fell  on 
a  wharf,  where  I  captured  it.  The  CeramhyddcB  are  a 
beautiful  and  useful  tribe  of  insects.  They  excavate  old 
wood,  deposit  their  eggs  inside  decaying  trees,  which  the 
larvae  assist  in  removing.  The  larvae  of  several  species  are 
also  eaten  by  some  people,  who  esteem  it  a  delicacy. 
The  "  Cossus"  of  the  ancients  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  larvae  of  Cerambyx  heros. 

The  species  of  this  tribe  are  numerous : 


Ergates  corticarios 
Mallodon  spinilMurbiB 
Frionus  cinnamomeus 

„       Bcutellaris 
Meflpaderas  itigma 
LUsonotUB  equestriB 
Cerambyx  succiDctus 
„         barbiconiis 
„         suturalifl 
„         Telatinus 
f,         hirtipes 
„         ammiraliB 
„         festiTus 
„         ooellatus 
Criodion  caatanoptemm 
Cotmuoma  aeneicollis 
Eriptrus  coUaris 


Eburia  penpicillaris 
Sphcerion  melaDurum 

„         procerum 
Achryson  circumflezum 
Clytus  cayennensis 
Piozcera  coriacea 
Acanthoderes  monacha 

„  ftinesta 

Lamia  scoT^io 

„     homda 

„     depresta 

„     fflobifera 
Colobouea  passerina 
Hebeatola  operaria 
Hippopsifl  dasycera 
Saperda  hirUoollis 


The  tortoise  beetles  {Cassida)  are  pretty  numerous 
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here.  They  live,  feed,  and  breed  on  some  of  our  aro- 
matic shrubs  and  other  plaats.  The  larva,  when  about 
to  become  a  chrysalis,  attaches  itsdf  to  the  under  part  of 
a  lea^  where  in  about  three  weeks  it  issues  forth  a  per- 
fect insect.  They  are  in  general  small,  and  very  prettily 
marked. 
The  species  are: 


Cassida  palliata 

Cassida  confluent 

„     Tariegata 

„      judea 

„     bmimea 

„      zona 

„     gibba 

,,      oculata 

„     cyanea 

„      immacolata 

„     insBqualis 

Doryphora  pustnlata 

„     diicoides 

poncstalM 

„     lateralis 

„       annnlata 

„     marginata 

„       trifiuciata 

„     alutacea 

„       linoaU 

The  Chrysomelina,  and  Coccinella  (ladybirds),  also 
abound  among  the  small  flowering  plants.  Wherever 
aphides  are  found,  you  may  be  sure  to  see  several  of  the 
coccinella.  They  destroy  the  plant  lice  very  extensively, 
and  lay  a  cluster  of  small  eggs  close  to  a  colony  of  the 
aphides  or  plant  lice ;  when  metamorphosed  into  grubs 
the  future  ladybird  attacks  their  natural  enemies,  and 
devours  large  numbers  of  them,  continuing  their  depre- 
dations in  the  adult  state.  I  have  frequently  noticed 
them  on  the  firebum-bush  (Banniateria  fulgens)^  and 
other  plants,  where  they  prosecute  their  useful  labours. 

The  species  known  are  numerous,  among  which  are 
the  following: 


ColaspU  occidentalis 

Chlamys  klugii 

„        flaTipet 

„        calestiiia 

t,       crenata 

„         lampixMomoidea 

„        gentilii 

Pachybrachifl  hyacinthus 

lenU 

„         argentatut 

ti       virefloens 

Galeruca  nigripennis 
„        obsoleta 

„       glabrata 

„        testacea 

„        lacta 

NodaexilU 

albicolliB 

,,    humilifl 

„        abbreviata 

Eumolpui  mtidnliis 

CorynomaluB  4  maculata 
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Stenptanus  brerioollU 
DiaSrotica  angulicollis 

^       elate 
Homophocte  clerica 
Oxjgona  melanooera 
Cacoscelis  binotate 
Erotylus  oliyierii 
„        ucertua 
^         pardalis 
,,        uniiksciatua 


Erotylus  5  punctetus 

„        notatus 

„        undatus 
Barytopus  moniliferui 
Brachysphenuf  regularia 

„  yetula 

Aegithus  punctatissimus 

„         suriDaniensia 
Triplax  gigantea 
Coocmella  10  maculate 


Sixth  Order. — Orthoptera. 

The  insects  so  well  known  here  as  cockroaches,  grass- 
hoppers, locusts,  &c.,  comprise  the  next  order,  Orthop- 
tera. They  are  all  terrestrial,  and  are  omnivorous; 
some  feed  on  flesh,  others  on  living  plants,  and  some,  like 
the  "Mantis,"  on  other  insects;  but  the  most  part  of 
them  are  neither  useful  nor  ornamental. 

To  begin  with  the  cockroach  {Blatta  Americana)^ 
of  which  there  are  several  species  here  (brown  and  grey), 
it  is  unnecessary  to  describe  them.  They  are  the  pest 
of  the  tropics,  and  devour  linen,  cloth,  paper,  books, 
boxes,  &;c.,  sometimes  even  nibbling  the  toes  of  children 
and  other  persons.  I  have  known  troublesome  sores  to 
arise  from  such  cause.  They  have  a  peculiar  and  dis- 
agreeable odour,  which  increases  the  general  aversion 
towards  them.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  clusters,  in  old 
boxes,  the  larvae  afterwards  is  enveloped  in  a  brown  case, 
and  the  young  cockroach  soon  becomes  as  mischievous 
as  his  parents.  They  are  attracted  by  powerful  odours, 
and  may  thus  be  entrapped.  Very  few  things  escape 
their  notice ;  they  are  the  most  inquisitive  of  all  insects, 
and  find  their  way  into  beer,  milk,  or  tea,  and,  indeed, 
food  of  all  kinds.  Some  species  make  a  drunmiing  noise 
at  night,  if  they  cannot  in  any  other  way  annoy  you;  but 
in  this  country  to  hear  the  "  Drummer "  is  rare.  For- 
tunately fowls  and  other  animals  prey  upon  them,  or  we 
should  be  overrun  with  them.     Between  the  cockroach 
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and  the  spider  there  is  continual  warfare,  and  the  spring 
of  the  latter  is  generally  fatal  to  the  cockroach,  whose 
brown  semi-membranous  wing  cases  are  often  seen  sus- 
pended from  the  spider^s  web. 

The  varieties  met  with  are  the  Blatta  colossea;  B. 
Australasias;  B.  Suiinamensis ;  B.  phalerata;  Blabera 
postica;  Peri  planeta  brunnea ;  Pygidicrana  bivittata. 

Those  singular  looking  insects  which  are  so  well 
known  here  as  the  "  walking  leaves,"  "  praying  mantis," 
"dried  sticks,"  are  belonging  to  the  tribe  MdntidiB^ 
which,  once  seen,  require  no  further  description  to  recog- 
nise them. 

The  most  common  is,  perhaps,  the  Mantis  religias<$j 
or  walking  leaf,  which  is  frequently  to  be  seen  on  the 
branches  of  trees  and  plants,  from  whose  leaves  it  is 
almost  impossible  at  a  distance  to  distinguish  them. 
They  are  often  seen  resting  immovable  on  some  slender 
leaf-stalk,  with  their  fore  legs  raised,  as  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer.  This  is  r^arded  by  many  as  the  act  of  suppli- 
cation, but,  in  truth,  it  is  the  reverse.  The  cunning 
creature  is  on  the  watch  for  its  prey,  and  observing  a 
small  insect  to  pass,  cautiously  stretches  out  its  paw,  and 
seizes  the  unsuspecting  victim,  who  all  the  time  con- 
sidered its  captor  a  mere  leaf  The  wings,  when  present 
(for  some  species  are  apterous)  and  extended,  present  a 
most  beautiful  sight,  and  the  wonderful  resemblance  to  a 
leaf  is  still  more  perceptible,  so  that  some  excuse  must 
be  made  for  the  insects  who  suffer  from  "  mistaken  iden- 
tity." These  insects,  indeed,  instead  of  praying,  are  very 
fond  of  fighting,  and  often  destroy  each  other  in  single 
combat.  They  enclose  their  eggs  in  small  gummy-look- 
ing bags,  which  they  attach  to  leaves  or  other  substanceg 
where  the  young  mantis  is  hatched. 

The  "  dried-leaf"  insect  is  brown  in  colour;  it  is  called 
Mantis  siccifolia^  its  habits  are  much  the  same  as  the 
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Other.  Those  without  wings  {Phasma)  attain  some- 
times a  considerable  size,  and  look  exactly  like  dried 
stalks.  I  once  saw  one  here  which  was  nearly  twelve 
inches  long,  it  was  brought  from  Berbice. 

The  varieties  of  this  family  known  are  the  Mantis 
Lobipes ;  M.  precaria ;  M.  rogatoria ;  M.  Flavipennis ; 
M.  Sublobata ;  Thespis  purpurascens ;  Phasma  Necy- 
daloides;  P.  Maculatum. 

The  next  family  of  Orthopterous  insects  comprise  those 
which  are  considered  essentially  as  the  leapers  (JSaltn- 
taria)y  such  as  the  gryllus,  locust,  &c. 

The  crickets  {Oryllus  campestria)  are  common  here, 
but  do  not  infest  the  houses  so  frequently  as  the  house- 
cricket  of  Europe  (^Gryllus  domeatUms).  These  insects 
chiefly  appear  at  night,  and  burrow  in  the  daytime  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  where  the^  sometimes  may  be  seen 
watching  for  smaller  insects,  on  which  they  prey.  The 
female  lays  an  immense  number  of  eggs. 

One  species  known  here  as  the  Arianke  (  Gryllo  talpa)^ 
is  a  frequent  visitor  of  dwelling-houses  during  rainy 
weather,  especially  at  nights,  when  they  add  to  the  in- 
sect nuisances  of  the  tropics.  They  are  surprising 
jumpers,  and  alight  on  the  head  or  hands,  but  without 
doing  any  harm  beyond  the  fright  they  occasion  to  sen- 
sitive persons.  You  can  see  they  have  been  spending 
the  day  in  mud  holes,  for  their  fore  feet  are  often  soiled 
with  clay.  They  are  in  general  about  one  inch  in 
length,  but  I  have  a  monster  in  my  collection  which 
measures  about  two  inches.  They  are  very  formidable 
looking  creatures,  and  irritate  the  skin  with  their  rough 
legs. 

The  grasshoppers  are  very  numerous;  in  appearance 
and  habits  they  resemble  the  European  species. 

The  locusts  of  this  country  are  pretty-looking  insects, 
with  parti-a)loured  elytra  and  wings.     They  are  never 
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seen  in  such  numbers  as  to  occasion  alarm,  being  preyed 
upon  largely  by  birds  and  animals. 

There  are  several  species  here,  the  largest  (Chyllu9 
vel  dcrydium  crystatus)  being  beautifully  annulated, 
black  and  red,  with  bluish  green  wings  and  brown  elytra; 
others,  equally  large,  are  all  green ;  others  entirely  brown ; 
some  are  golden  green,  with  reddish  tints;  in  aU,  I  have 
in  my  collection — nearly  a  dozen  diflferent  specimens. 

The  varieties  met  with  here,  belonging  to  the  locust 
and  grasshopper  family,  are  as  follows: 


PhyUoptera  citrifolia 

„        Balicifolia 

„        laurifolia 

„       mjrtifolla 

ConocephaluB  maxiUosus 

„  hebes 

Acanthodii  aquilina 

,,        consanguinea 
Gryllotalpa  ozydactyla 
„        hexadactyla 
OpRomala  dorsalis 
Tropinotus  serratus 
„         disooideus 


Tropinotni  obsoletos 

Acrydium  crUtatum 
„        pnetor 
„        miles 
„       flaTofluciatum 
„        flavolineattim 
„        sanguinip^ 

Ommatolanipes  perspicillata 

Oedipoda  straminea 
„       caligata 
„       longipennis 

Termes  decumanas 
,,    mono 


Semiptera. 

The  seventh  order  of  insects  (Semiptera)  is  exten- 
sively represented  in  British  Guiana,  and  affords  some  of 
the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the  insect  world. 
They  are  provided  with  semi-membranous  wing  cases; 
the  mouth  is  prolonged  into  a  long  proboscis  or  beak, 
not  unlike  an  aculeus  or  sting.  This  instrument  acts  as 
a  sucking  apparatus  ;  it  pierces  the  textures  of  animals 
and  plants  by  the  stylets  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
the  juices  extracted  are  conveyed  into  the  stomach  by  the 
contractions  of  the  muscular  part  of  this  alimentary  tube. 
They  inflict  a  tolerably  sharp  wound,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  mosquitoe;  but  although  wounded  by  them,  I  have 
never  known  any  unpleasant  result  to  follow. 
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Belonging  to  the  first  section  (JECeteraptera)  of  this 
order  we  find  the  cimices,  including  the  numerous  kinds 
of  insects  known  as  bugs,  which  feed  on  the  fluids  of 
animals  and  plants.  The  common  insect,  the  bed  bug 
(Cimex  lectularius),  is  as  familiar^  unhappily,  to  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  tropics  as  to  others ;  a  true  cosmopolite, 
it  makes  itself  at  home  everywhere,  and  comes  in  with 
the  mosquito  for  its  share  of  nightly  repasts.  It  is  re- 
markable that  the  insects  which  appear  to  feed  on 
vegetable  juices  should  all  possess  the  unpleasant  odour 
peculiar  to  this  family.  Some  of  these  cimices  are  ex- 
tremely pretty,  but  if  handled  emit  their  disagreeable 
perfume. 

I  have  met  with  about  a  dozen  species  of  these  bugs. 
The  simitou,  or  bell-apple  vine,  is  a  favourite  place  of 
resort  to  a  beautiful  species  (^Diactor  foliacea)^  with 
golden-green  elytra  and  thorax.  Its  hind  legs  are  very 
long  and  flattened  out  like  oars,  and  beautifully  coloured 
red  and  yellow ;  it  is  thus  enabled  to  float  on  water. 

Other  species,  some  of  large  size  (one  inch  and  upwards 
in  length),  resort  to  the  various  plants.  Some  are  great 
leapers,  and  both  day  and  night  find  their  way  into 
apartments.  Upon  the  numerous  labiate  plants  which 
abound  here  several  pretty  species  of  the  cimices  are 
met  with,  and  arrange  their  tiny  eggs  on  the  leaves.  The 
^gs  of  the  "  Diactor  foliacea,"  already  named,  are  of  a 
triangular  shape,  lustrous  yellow  colour,  and  the  granular- 
looking  contents  are  enclosed  in  a  waxy  shell.  If  a 
cherry  or  soursop  tree  be  examined,  it  is  rare  not  to  find 
some  specimens  of  the  next  section  of  this  order,  such 
especially  as  belong  to  the  families  "Cicadarise"  and 
'*  Aphides."  I  have  repeatedly  seen  thousands  of  in- 
sects belonging,  or  closely  allied  to  the  genus  "  Ledra." 
They  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  of  a  light 
brown  colour,   and   with  a  singularly-looking  helmet- 
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shaped  and  triangular  head.  They  feed  apparently  on 
vegetable  juices.  That  singular  insect  the  "  Membracis 
foliacea,"  is  also  met  with  in  the  gardens.  The  foliaceous 
and  elevated  prothorax  always  reminds  me  of  the  nau- 
tilus with  its  sail  expanded.  The  colours,  however, 
and  size  are  very  different.  This  insect  is  about 
half  an  inch  long,  its  colours  black  and  white.  Speci- 
mens of  the  insects  "  Darmis,"  "  Bocydium,"  "  Centro- 
tus  "  also  abound ;  but  it  is  time  that  we  should  consider 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  this  order,  viz.,  the 
insects  so  well  known  here  as  the  '*  razor-grinders*'  (jR- 
dicina  vel  cicada  Mawaifera  ♦) .  The  peculiar  loud  chirp- 
ing noise,  so  well  known  to  most  persons  in  this  country, 
is  generally  heard  in  the  morning  at  sunrise,  and  in  the 
evening  about  sunset,  hence  they  have  been  called  by 
some  "  breakfast-bell,"  and  "  dinner-bell."  The  noise 
they  produce  is  exactly  like  the  grinding  of  some  instru- 
ment, such  as  a  razor  on  a  stone.  It  is  produced  by  a 
drum-like  apparatus,  which  is  situated  at  each  side  of 
the  abdomen. 

This  apparatus  is  composed  of  a  pair  of  concave 
membranes  (which  are  easily  recognised  on  the  dead 
insect)  placed  on  each  side  of  the  first  rings  of  the  belly, 
and  are  set  in  motion  by  a  set  of  powerful  muscles,  ad- 
mirably contrived  for  that  purpose.  Even  after  death  a 
faint  sound  may  be  produced  by  working  these  muscles, 
or  the  joints  to  which  they  are  attached ;  a  wag  might 
call  it  a  dead  sound.  In  the  city  it  is  very  rare  to  see 
this  insect,  but  it  is  heard  very  frequently  in  dry  wea- 
ther. The  unseen  insect  perches  on  a  tree  and  chirps 
away  merrily  for  about  half  a  minute,  then  suddenly 
stops,  but  begins  again  in  a  different  locality;  it  has 
changed  its  place,  but  not  its  tune,  and  gives  everybody 

*  A  larger  species  is  sometimes  seen  up  the  Essequebo,  and  utters  a  sharp 
note.    It  has  been  termed  **  Cicada  tibicen." 
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an  opportunity  of  hearing  it.  Whilst  on  a  trip  up  the 
river  Essequebo,  I  frequently  heard  them  during  the 
day,  producing  the  most  discordant  sounds  imaginable, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  to  see  many  of  them  thus 
employed.  The  vibration  of  the  wings  was  rapid  and 
intense,  evidently  working  the  muscles  which  act  upon 
the  resonant  drum.  After  some  trouble  and  caution,  I 
succeeded  in  bagging  a  few  specimens;  the  instant  that 
they  were  seized  the  sound  ceased.  I  have  seen  three 
or  four  species  of  this  "  Cicada;"  one  about  half  an  inch 
in  length,  another  one  inch,  and  the  third  about  an  inch 
and  a  half  long.  The  colours  of  all  were  more  or  less 
alike,  being  all  brown  and  green. 

The  females  lay  their  eggs  in  roots  or  branches  of  trees 
close  to  the  groimd,  and  for  this  purpose  are  pro- 
vided with  a  scaly  ovipositor,  an  apparatus  usually  com- 
posed of  three  dentated  blades  enclosed  in  a  groove 
with  two  valves,  with  which  they  penetrate  the  wood, 
and  slide  the  eggs  along  to  their  place  of  security  and 
rest.  This  admirable  instrument  is,  however,  seen  on 
a  much  larger  scale  on  some  of  the  orthopterous  insects 
already  noticed. 


List  of  Hemiptera  found  in  British  Guiana.* 
Class. — Heteroptera.    Familt. — Fentatomides. 


Augocoris  goraesii 
CoryBsoraphis  carneolos 

Edessa  moschDi 

tf 

aloes 

Empicoris  inaculatui 

»> 

▼aoca 

„        carioius 

i» 

poliu 

Cataulaz  marmoratas 

»» 

quadrideDs 

„       apicaulis 

i» 

traniTersalis 

Dnrptocephala  lurida 
Ochlerus  oerdo 

oorculum 
cordigera 

PenUtoma  ypsilon 

w 

cruenta 

pulcheUa 

H 

discort 

Tanrooerus  edesioidM 

>f 

abdominalia 

Edetta  ritalos 

n 

corallipet 

„       helix 

»» 

cribmiii 

*  Prof.  Dr.  W.  F.  Erichaon,  '^Reifen  in  Britiih  Qaiana." 
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Family  Coreides, 

Spartocera  batatas 

„         pastnlata 

„         pubera 
Mctapodios  compressipei 

„  suratus 

Pachylis  pharaonis 

„      biclavata 
Meropachys  yirescens 
Nematopus  gallus 

,,  dilatatus 

Faryphes  Istus 
Crinooenu  sanctUB 

„         cniciger 

„         tplnofaa 
Leptoscelia  lonatus 

„  hemorrhons 

Charicsteres  fasciatus 
Copius  histrio 
Alydos  melanocephalus 

„    taraatofl 
Hypselonotus  striatalui 

Family  Lygaites, 

Lygarai  pnldier 
„      zonatuB 
Pyrrhocoiis  ruflcoUis 
LargUB  vel  cimex  lineola 

Famify  JUduvimi, 

Pirates  morio 
„       mynnecinus 

Spiniger  tdbispinas 

Potbea  fh)ntalis 

Apiomeras  birttpes 
„  lanipes 

„  lunatus 

„  Yulneratus 

„  crinipei 

„  genicalatns 

Arilus  elevatus 
„  rhombeos 

Notocyrtus  gibbus 

Conorrbinns  maculatus 
„  lutolentus 

Stenopoda  cinerea 


Family  Phteres. 
Hydrobates  linearis 

Family  NiepitUt, 
Belostoma  itoUii 

Class — Homoptera;  Family — F^yortlUe, 

Pceocera  porph  vrea 
Pterodictya  ephemera 
Labicerus  elegans 
Ricania  reticmata 
PcBciloptera  phalamoides 

Family  Membracidts. 

Damis  trifasciata 
Centrotus  spinosus 

„  Titulus 
Membracis  foliato-fasciato 

„         compressa 


„         decorata 
Bocydiom  globulare 

Fctmify  CicoddliE* 

Cercopis  rubra 

„      tristis 

„      lineola 

„      pnbescens 
Tettigonia  pbosphorea  Tel  cicada 

phosphorea 
T^tigonia  mtilans  rel  cicada  m- 


Tettigonia  obtusa  rel  cicada  ob- 

tusa 
Tettigonia   aomlenta  rel  cicada 

aumlenta 
Tettigonia    bifi&sciata  rel   cicada 

bifasciata 

Famify  Strid^nies. 

Cicada  eziniia 
„  grossa 
„       grisea 

„  Tel  fidicina  plebeia,  rd  man- 
nifera 


Somoptera. 
Many  trees  and  plants  in  this  country  are  infested  with 
varieties  of  the  family  of  "  Aphides,"  so  well  known  to 
agriculturists  and  others  as  plant  lice.  Any  one  who  has 
a  cherry-tree  in  the  garden  may  be  sure  to  find  it  largely 
inhabited  by  curious  little  creatures  covered  over  with  a 
white  cotton-like  substance;  inside  this  web  the  insect 
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lives.  They  are  astonishingly  prolific,  and  no  wonder, 
if  the  statement  of  Bonnet  and  others*  be  correct,  that 
the  influence  of  a  first  fecundation  is  extended  to  seven 
successive  generations.  These  insects  lay  their  eggs  on 
branches  and  leaves,  and  live  in  large  societies,  sucking 
the  juices  with  their  trunk.  I  have  frequently  watched 
some  of  these  insects  establishing  themselves  inside  cer- 
tain leaves.  The  flattened  animal  dissects  in  the  most 
scientific  manner  the  epidermis  of  the  leaf,  and  gradually 
insinuates  itself  between  it  and  the  parenchyma,  where, 
at  a  first  examination,  you  would  scarcely  notice  any- 
thing unusual  beyond  a  slight  bulging  in  one  part;  by- 
and-by,  however,  the  raised  epidermis,  cut  off*  from  its 
proper  supply  of  nutrient  vessels,  perishes,  and  an  altered 
colour  betrays  the  habitat  of  the  aphid. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the  nume- 
rous species  which  are  found  on  the  various  trees  and 
plants;  some  of  the  most  common  may  be  daily  seen  on 
the  stems  of  the  pink,  the  limonia,  the  plumbago,  the 
rose  and  balsam  plants,  &c.,  and  no  one  observing  these 
plants  but  will  remark  the  invariable  presence  of  a  small 
species  of  black  ant,  which  in  himdreds  may  be  seen  dili- 
gently attending  the  plant  lice.  Now,  why  is  this  the  case? 
Everybody,  perhaps,  is  not  acquainted  with  the  reason, 
and  I  will,  therefore,  give  the  necessary  explanation. 
The  ants  and  plant  lice  have  a  curious  relationship; 
wherever  aphides  are  found  you  may  be  sure  to  en- 
counter ants,  but  they  do  not  meet  to  quarrel  or  fight. 
The  sagacious  ants  turn  the  aphides  to  an  excellent 
account,  and  use  them  as  we  use  milch  cows!  The 
ants,  by  means  of  their  antennae,  collect  from  the  plant 
lice  the  saccharine  juice  which  these  latter  extract  from 
the  plants,  and  with  which  they  are  more  or  less  satu- 
rated.    Sometimes  they  are  satisfied  with  merely  licking 

*  Latreille  and  Carier. 
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off,  as  it  were,  the  juices  which  lubricate  these  insects; 
ia  some  instances  they  wait  till  the  plant  lice  have  accu- 
mulated a  tolerable  store,  when  they  deliberately  plunder 
them  of  it.  The  aphides  do  not  appear  to  object;  but, 
even  if  they  did,  the  ants  possess  the  art  of  forcing  them 
to  yield  it  at  their  pleasure,  or,  in  other  words,  of  milking 
them ;  nay,  further,  the  ants  make  a  sort  of  property  of 
them,  they  watch  over  and  guard  a  particular  aphis,  they 
settle  on  the  same  branches,  and,  if  necessary,  absolutely  • 
carry  them  off  as  captives,  and  enclose  them  in  a  sort  of 
prison  near  to  their  nests,  constructing  this  "  lock-up"  of 
earth  and  other  suitable  materials.*  The  loves  of  the 
ants  and  aphides  are  not,  therefore,  fabulous,  and  this 
singular  ^'  liaison"  has  been  noticed  from  time  immemo- 
rial. 

Of  the  family  {Oallinsecta)  of  the  homoptera  I  shall 
say  but  little;  the  various  species  of  "  coccus"  which  in- 
fest numerous  plants  here  are  similar  in  their  habits,  and 
may  daily  be  seen  on  some  of  the  common  shrubs,  &c. 
They  cover  the  tender  bark  with  their  oval  or  rounded 
bodies,  in  appearance  like  little  scales  or  shields,  and 
often  enshroud  themselves  in  the  same  cotton-like  fila- 
ment as  the  aphides.  They  deposit  their  eggs  on  leaves 
or  stems,  and  encase  them  with  the  bodies  of  the  females, 
which  gradually  desiccate,  and  form  a  kind  of  crust  or 
shell  over  the  ova,  which  are  in  time  hatched  by  the 
warmth  of  the  sun's  rays.  The  gallinsecta  injure  trees 
and  plants  by  the  punctures  they  make,  but  some  of 
them,  as  the  cochineal,  are  usefld  on  accoimt  of  their 
"  rich  dyes." 

I  should  have  noticed  before  a  remarkable  genus  of 
insects  allied  to  the  Cicadidss,  one  species  of  which  is 
the  American  Lantern-fly  {Fulgara  Icmtemaria)^  which 

*  Kirby  and  Spence. 
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is  occasionally  seen  up  the  river  Essequebo  and  other 
places,  but  of  which  I  know  very  little,  having  never 
seen  a  live  specimen.  There  is  much  uncertainty  re- 
specting the  luminosity  of  this  insect,  Madame  Merlian, 
in  her  account  of  the  insects  of  Surinam,  having*positively 
affirmed  the  fact,  which,  however,  has  been  denied  by 
Dr.  Hancock  and  other  naturalists  of  this  country*  It 
is  a  strange  looking  insect,  with  a  singular  prolongation 
of  the  front,*  where  the  luminous  spots  are  reported  to 
exist.  Whilst  on  a  visit  at  the  "penal  settlement"  of 
this  colony  on  the  river  Mazaruni,  I  heard  of  a  very 
large  species  which  had  been  seen  a  few  nights  previous 
to  my  arrival ;  it  was  distinctly  stated,  by  some  of  the 
guards  who  saw  it,  to  shine  brightly  at  night.  I  sought 
for  it  in  the  locality  where  it  had  been  seen,  but  it  de- 
clined the  honour  of  appearing  in  public,  to  my  great 
disappointment,  and  although  I  requested  that  some 
pains  would  be  taken  to  procure  a  specimen  for  me,  I 
have  never  been  able  to  obtain  one  alive. 

Eighth  Order. — Neuroptera. 

Those  common  insects  so  well  known  as  "pond-flies" 
here,  and  as  dragon-flies  elsewhere,  belong  to  the  "  Neu- 
roptera," or  insects  with  finely  reticulated  wings,  &c^ 
They  are  numerous,  flying  about  the  country  and  ho- 
vering over  the  trenches  and  other  marshy  spots,  where 
it  is  curious  to  watch  them,  perched  on  the  tops  of  staves 
or  branches,  with  their  long  narrow  bodies  sticking  up 
in  the  air.  They  are  of  the  most  varied  colours — red, 
green,  black,  and  blue;  others  are  almost  colourless.  It 
is  a  beautiful  sight  to  witness  the  respirating  motions  of 
some  of  the  larger  species,  which  are  of  a  rich  scarlet 
colour.     These  insects  are  bred  in  the  water;  the  female 

♦  Cuvier. 
VOL.  II.  U 
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sinks  her  eggs  there,  and  if  not  appropriated  by  some 
fish  or  animal,  these,  in  time,  are  converted  into  flattish 
larvae,  provided  with  feet,  which  they  have  occasion  to 
use  in  searching  for  food.  It  takes  a  long  time  before 
they  arrive  at  the  stage  of  a  perfect  dragon-fly,  at  least 
two  years,  but  their  subsequent  life  is  a  short  and  appa- 
rently a  happy  one,  save  in  the  society  of  spiders,  with 
whom  they  wage  constant  war.  I  have  witnessed  many 
combats  between  this  insect  and  a  lai^e  species  of  spider 
{Mygale\  which  generally  terminated  in  the  death  of 
the  ferocious-looking  dragon-fly,  who,  witli  flashing  eyes 
and  formidable  jaws,  fiercely  defended  himself  It  would 
be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  upon  a  description  of  their 
magnificent  compound  eyes,  which  are  made  up  of  a 
multitude  of  lenses,  and  are  truly  beautiful  objects  for 
the  microscope.  They  prey  on  small  insects,  and  by 
some  are  considered  to  destroy  mosquitoes,  apparently 
chasing  them  over  stagnant  water. 

I  have  numerous  specimens  of  the  dragon-fly  in  my 
collection,  the  largest  from  four  to  five  inches  in  length, 
the  smallest  about  half  an  inch  long.  The  children  here 
tie  strings  to  their  bodies  and  fly  them  like  kites. 

Besides  the  dragon-flies  and  other  species  of  insects 
allied  to  them,  there  are  varieties  of  small  ephemeral 
creatures  {Ephemera)^  whose  existence  and  habits,  be- 
yond the  fact  of  their  being  seen  in  countless  millions 
about  sunset  along  river  banks  cmd  grassy  swamps^  are 
but  Uttle  known. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  Neuroptera  are  found 
in  British  Guiana: 


LibeUu 

la  imbuta 

LibeUula  discolor 

»f 

fastigiata 

»t 

erratica 

f* 

▼esiculosa 

tt 

unimacolata 

»i 

attenoata 

n 

fervida 

t» 

cardinalis 

»» 

famula 

»♦ 

umbrata 

•» 

gutUta 

»> 

bicolor 

DiasUtops  tincta 
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Diastatops  fullginea 
„         dimidiate 
„         fasciata 

Ictinus  latro 

Gynacantlia  feroz 
M  nervosa 

„  triflda 

Calopteryx  caja 

Lettes  tricolor 


Agrion  linearis 
,,       lucretia 
„       flayistigma 
Ephemera  albicans 
Hemerobius  Talidus 
Corydalis  nubila 
Bittacus  geniculatus 
Macronema  arcaata 


Belonging  to  the  order  **Neuroptera,"  although  dif- 
fering so  widely  in  appearance  from  many  other  insects 
of  the  same  order,  are  those  common  insects  so  well 
known  here  as  wood  ants,  woodlice,  white  ants  (  Termes 
devastam). 

They  have  probably  derived  their  name  of  ants  from 
the  societies  and  habitations  in  which  they  live,  and  are 
also  divided  into  males,  females,  and  neuters,  or  workers. 

These  destructive  creatures  infest  houses  and  trees, 
and  very  often  destroy  the  beams,  rafters,  and  floorings 
of  the  former.  There  are  generally  several  kinds  of 
them,  and  in  the  nests  some  are  very  small,  and  white  or 
grey,  and  the  others  as  described  below;  they  differ  sin- 
gularly in  their  general  appearance  at  different  times. 
Those  which  I  have  seen  most  frequently  are  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  size,  of  a  reddish  yellow  colour  about 
the  body  and  legs,  but  the  head,  which  is  large  and  pointed, 
is  much  darker,  being  brownish  black.  There  are  a 
series  of  transverse  striae  in  the  abdomen.  The  antennae 
are  long  and  twelve-jointed. 

Some  build  their  nests  in  trees,  and  some  on  rafters 
and  other  portions  of  houses.  They  are  constructed  of 
thin  dried  earth  and  woody  tissue,  very  light  and  friable. 
These  nests  are  approached  by  long  arched  and  narrow 
galleries  or  covered  pathways,  which  are  obviously  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  insects  from  being  seen  and  de- 
stroyed by  their  natural  enemies,  such  as  birds,  lizards, 
&c.  They  are  surprisingly  industrious  and  destructive ; 
I  have  known  them  to  construct  in  the  course  of  one 
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night  an  arched  highway,  double  in  some  places,  along 
a  brick  pillar  twelve  feet  high. 

The  guanos  and  other  reptiles  sometimes  lay  their 
eggs  inside  their  nests;  the  negroes  bring  home  the  nests, 
and  shake  out  the  ants  to  feed  poultry. 

They  sometimes  swarm,  and  the  winged  males  and 
females  difiering  in  appearance  from  those  above  de- 
scribed, literally  cloud  the  air,  and  strew  the  ground 
with  their  bodies  and  readily  detached  wings;  when 
such  swarms  arrive,  it  is  generally  considered  by  the 
inhabitants  that  heavy  rains  are  approaching. 

Some  of  the  species  of  termites  {Termes  ctimulans^y 
which  construct  their  habitations  in  the  interior,  mak^ 
them  of  very  large  size ;  they  often  rise  from  eight  to 
fifteen  feet  high  fi:om  the  ground  in  a  spiral  form,  im- 
penetrable to  storm  and  rain. 

Ninth  Order. — Mymenopterob. 

The  insects  which  are  included  in  the  ninth  order 
(H3ntnenoptera)  have  long  been  considered  the  most 
generally  interesting  to  naturalists  and  others,  owing  to 
their  wonderful  skill,  beauty,  and  usefulness.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  country  where  so  ridh  a  collection  could  be 
found  of  the  ants,  bees,  wasps,  and  their  allies  as  this. 
They  are  met  with  in  every  garden,  every  house,  nay, 
almost  every  room.  Fine  specimens  of  Bombi,  Xylocopa, 
Euglossa,  and  others,  pass  buzzing  fh)m  flower  to  flower; 
the  smaller  bees  find  out  the  sweets  about  the  rooms,  and 
hurry  away  laden  to  their  hiding-places ;  thousands  of 
maribuntas,  wasps,  and  ants  are  for  ever  employed  in  the 
outbuildings  and  neighbouring  bushes  in  providing  for 
themselves  and  for  their  young,  and  the  beautiful  Fos- 
sores  are  incessantly  occupied  in  consftructing  strange- 
looking  habitations  of  mud  for  their  future  progeny. 
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I  shall  pass  over  in  a  very  brief  manner  any'ac- 
Gount  of  the  insects  included  in  the  first  section  of  this 
large  order,  the  "  Terebrantia,"  or  those  ias^cts  charac- 
terised by  the  preseuce  of  an  ovipositor  in  the  females. 
I  do  this  for  the  best  reason  in  the  world; — ^firstly,  be- 
cwse  I  know  little  that  is  new  respecting  them;  and 
secondly,  because  I  have  been  unable  hitherto  to  procure 
maiiiy  specimens.  The  largest  insects,  and  those  most 
strildng,  are  greedily  collected  by  the  persons  who  make 
a  trade  of  this  department  of  science  ;  but  the  most 
common  insects,  and  those  of  minute  size,  as  is  the  case 
also  with  birds  and  fishes,  are  rarely  sought  for  by  col- 
lectors, so  that  unless  a  person  has  considerable  leisure, 
and  favourable  opportunities,  neither  of  which  I  possess, 
he  has  little  chance  of  increasing  his  stock  either  of 
knowlege  or  specimens. 

The  Hymenopterous  insects  known  as  "  Sawflies," 
on  account  of  the  saw-like  motion  of  the  ovipositor,  are 
seen  here  making  small  holes  in  wood,  where  they  de- 
posit their  eggs.  As  the  young  insect  increases  in  size, 
there  is  a  protuberance  formed  on  the  branch,  like  a  nut- 
g^ll,  and  the  insect,  as  a  larva,  escapes  by  biting  its  way 
out,  and  commences  its  depredations  on  plants.  By-and- 
by,  however,  the  larva  spins  a  cocoon,  and,  after  many 
months'  obscurity,  comes  forth  as  a  perfect  sawfly.  This 
can  be  noticed  in  the  "Cimbices"  and  "Tenthredo" 
proper.  The  "  Hylotoma  lobata"  also  belongs  to  this 
family. 

In  the  next  family  of  this  section  (^Terehrcmtia pupi- 
vora)  we  have  several  varieties,  whose  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  those  above  described. 

Thus  that  singular  looking  insect,  a  species  of  "  Eva- 
nia,"  belongs  to  this  family.  It  has  a  small  black  body, 
with  the  abdomen  attached  to  the  posterior  and  upper 
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part  of  the  body  by  a  slender  pedicle.  The  posterior 
legs  and  the  antennae  are  very  long.  It  is  occasionally 
seen  flying  about  windows  and  other  places. 

Those  curious  carnivorous  insects,  Ichneumonidae,  are 
common,  and  of  great  variety.  Known  to  many  as  the 
'*  Mouches  vibrantes,"  on  account  of  the  rapid  vibration 
of  their  antennae,  they  are  to  be  seen  diligently  in  search 
of  caterpillars  and  other  insects,  in  whose  living  bodies 
the  females  unceremoniously  deposit  their  eggs  by  means 
of  the  long  ovipositors  with  which  they  are  provided." 
Their  instinct  leads  them  frequently  to  find  out  the  un- 
seen objects  of  their  search,  which  inside  the  holes  of 
trees  or  wood  consider  themselves  secure ;  but  the  for- 
midable ichneumon  fly,  by  inserting  its  long  and  slender 
tail,  probes  the  suspected  retreats  of  the  caterpillars,  and 
finding  a  suitable  nest  for  its  eggs,  glides  them  rapidly 
along  into  the  flesh  of  the  insect  which  it  is  destined  to 
destroy,  for  in  a  few  days  the  eggs  are  hatched,  and  the 
young  ichneumons  begin  leisurely  to  feed  on  the  fluids  of 
their  victims,  until  they  are  transformed  into  the  "chry- 
salis" state,  where  they  remain  until  changed  into  the 
perfect  insect,  when  they  subsist  on  the  juices  of  plants. 

Several  other  species  of  this  family  might  be  enume- 
rated, but  I  will  content  myself  with  an  account  only  of 
some  of  the  most  striking. 

The  gallflies  are  those  insects  which,  in  appearance 
not  unlike  bees,  puncture  various  plants,  and  deposit 
their  eggs  on  leaves  or  stems,  which,  by  the  irritation 
they  occasion,  cause  excrescences  to  rise,  which,  in  the 
case  of  the  common  "  gall  nuts"  of  commerce,  prove  so 
useful  in  the  manufacture  of  ink.  Inside  these  nuts, 
which  are  found  in  many  countries,  the  insect  is  hatched, 
and  arrived  at  maturity,  works  its  way  out.  One  species 
may  be  met  with  on  the  wild  fig-trees  and  others. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  of  the  Ichneumonides  : 
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Polycjnrtus  lucidator;  Opliion  sphacelatus;  Bracon  In- 
quisitor ;   B.  Deflagrator ;  Rogas  Melanoptenis. 

Those  pretty-looking  insects  so  well  known  as  "  Golden 
Wasps"  {Chry sides) ^  belong  to  another  tribe  of  this 
family.  They  may  constantly  be  seen  here,  flying  or 
walking  about  in  simny  places,  feeding  on  flowers. 
Their  brilliant  and  beautiful  colours  defy  description ; 
one  very  common  species,  of  a  bluish-green,  with  me- 
tallic lustres,  is  a  little  larger  than  the  common  house- 
fly, and,  like  the  latter,  is  seen  about  windows. 

The  females  of  this  tribe  deposit  their  eggs  in  the 
nests  of  other  Hymenc^terous  insects,  such  as  the  mason- 
bee,  &c.,  and  their  larvse  often  devour  the  young  of  the 
others. 

The  second  section  of  hymenopterous  insects  (the 
Aculeatd)  comprise  those  which  have  no  ovipositor,  but 
which  are  armed  with  retractile  stings,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  ants,  which  are,  however,  furnished  with  an  acid 
liquid,  whfch  answers  much  the  same  purpose.  This 
section  includes  the  four  following  interesting  families : 

1.  The  Heterogyna,  or  Ant  family. 

2.  The  Fossores,  or  Diggers'  family. 

3.  The  Diploptera,  or  Wasp  family. 

4.  The  Anthophila,  or  Bee  family. 

To  begin  with  the  "^ants."  There  is  scarcely  a  tree 
that  is  examined  but  some  specimen  of  the  ant  may  be 
found.  They  are  the  delight  of  naturalists,  and  the 
torment  of  housekeepers  and  labourers.  It  must  be 
admitted  that  they  interfere  sadly  with  the  pursuits  of 
gardening,  botany,  and  other  agreeable  occupations  in 
the  fields  and  forests ;  for  it  is  barely  possible  to  escape  an 
assault  from  them  when  thus  engaged.  Thus,  in  travers- 
ing a  wood,  you  may  discover  a  beautiful  orchideous 
plant,  perched  on  some  branch;  but  almost  invariably 
alongside  of  it  there  is  an  ant's  nest,  which  stands  be- 
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tween  you  and  your  prize.     I  have  never  been  able  to 
ascertain  the  exact  number  of  species  met  with  in  this 
colony;  they  are  numerous,  however,  and  I  have  already 
seen  upwards  of  twenty  different  kinds,  having  about 
fifteen  of  the  most  interesting  in  my  cabinet,  but  &r 
greater  variety  obtains.  One  of  the  largest  that  I  have  seen 
is  the  cushi,  or  big-headed  ant  (Formica  vel  atta  Cepha- 
lotes);  it  is  nearly  an  inch  in  length,  at  least  the  winged 
insect  is,  and  is  of  a  reddish-brown  colour.     It  is  met 
with  chiefly  in  the  country,  and  resides  habitually  in  the 
wooded  interior,  especially  in  sandy  places;  but  now  and 
then  a  species  of  emigration  takes  place,  and  thousands 
of  them  are  to  be  seen  marching  in  dense  columns  of 
extraordinary  length.     Save  to  an  eye-witness,  the  disdT 
pline  they  maintain,  and  the  destruction  they  occasion 
to  their  enemies  whilst   on  their  campaign,  is  almost 
incredible.     The  insects  placed  side  by  side — ^the  num* 
bers  on  one  line  varying  according  to  circumstances — 
follow  in  long  undulating  files  the  path  chfsen  by  the 
commander-in-chief,  some  veteran  and  huge  cushi,  who 
is  assisted,  apparently,  by  aides-de-camp;  for  numerous 
ants,  conspicuous  from  their  size  and  bearing,  are  observed 
marching  at  the  sides  of  the  columns,  apparently  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  corps  dCarmte  well  together. 
Thus  drilled  and  formed,  they  traverse  miles  of  ground, 
turning  neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  but 
wending  their  way  towards  the  several  objects  of  their 
pursuit.     They  enter  houses,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  glad  enough  to  decamp,  knowing,  however,  that  the 
demonstrations  of  the  cushi  army  are,  on  the  whole, 
friendly,  inasmuch  as  they  clear  the  rooms  of  various 
household  nuisances,  such  as  cockroaches,  beetles,  spiders, 
&c.     But  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  also  strip  useful 
trees  of  leaves  and  buds — such  as  the  vine,  and  occasion 
other  spoliation  in  their  remorseless  marcli,  so  as  often 
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to  deprive  the  native  settler  or  traveller  of  his  stock  of 
cassada,  grain,  or  other  edible  products.  In  one  in- 
stance to  my  knowledge,  they  appeared  only  at  night, 
and  ravaged  a  beautiful  vine ;  in  the  morning  the  leaves 
were  nearly  all  stripped  oflF,  but  not  a  cushi  ant  was  to 
be  seen ;  the  next  night  they  again  carried  on  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  so  on  for  several  nights,  until  the 
spoliation  was  complete.  In  like  manner,  they  attack 
larger  trees,  and  carry  home  to  their  dwelling-places  the 
products  of  their  plunder.  These  dwelling-places  are 
conical  hillocks  constructed  of  earth,  or  woody  tissue, 
and  are  commonly  seen  in  the  forests. 

There  is  a  species  of  hairy  ant  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  in  length,  of  a  black  colour,  with  yellow  stripes 
in  the  thorax  and  abdomen,  which  is  solitary  in  its 
habits,  and  may  often  be  seen  in  sandy  places.  This 
iosect  {Mutilla  diadema)  I  have  never  seen  with  wings. 
They  are  very  cautious  and  shy  in  their  habits,  and 
sting  severely.  They  build  in  the  ground,  for  when 
chased  they  disappear  rapidly  in  subterranean  passages, 
and  I  have  never  met  with  them  in  nests  elevated  above 
the  soil.  The  male  insects  are  said  to  alight  on  flowers, 
being  winged;  but  they  are  not  so  commonly  noticed 
as  those  without  wings.  Other  species  are  known, 
viz.: — Mutilla  larvata^  Mutilla perspicillariSy  Mutilla 
parallela. 

I  have  in  my  cabinet  two  specimens  of  ants  which 
are  by  far  the  largest  of  any  others  in  this  colony.  They 
belong  to  very  different  tribes.  The  largest,  including 
the  wings,  is  upwards  of  an  inch  in  length,  its  colour 
reddish-brown,  and  the  wings  yellowish  and  very  power- 
ful. The  head  is  small  in  comparison,  and  of  a  triangular 
shape,  the  two  upper  mandibles  crossing  one  another; 
the  antenna)  small  and  geniculate;  the  thorax  and 
abdomen  are  very  laige,  globular,  and  of  equal  size,  the 
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latter  connected  to  the  first  by  a  slender  pedicle.  It  is 
called  by  the  lower  classes  "  cushi  mamma  ant,"  and  is 
supposed  to  breed  the  real  cushi.  It  is  often  seen  with 
them,  and  may  have  some  connexion  with  the  others. 
The  other  specimen  is  about  an  inch  long,  and  has  an 
enormous  oval-shaped  head,  placed  vertically,  the  man- 
dibles forming  about  one-third  of  the  head,  being  serrated. 
The  antennae  are  very  long  and  geniculate ;  the  legs  are 
also  long,  especially  the  hinder  pair;  the  abdomen  con- 
stricted in  its  middle,  is  connected  by  an  irregular,  or 
anvil-shaped,  pedicle  to  the  thorax,  which  is  gibbous. 
I  am,  unfortunately,  unacquained  with  the  habits  of  both 
of  these  insects,  which  appear  to  me  not  to  be  generally 
known. 

The  famous  Monouri  Ant,  which  is  used  by  the  In- 
dians as  one  of  the  ingredients  in  preparing  the  deadly 
wourali  poi!>on,  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long, 
and  of  an  entire  glossy  black  colour,  with  a  triangular 
shaped  head,  arcuated  and  crossed  mandibles,  two-lobed 
thorax,  and  oblong,  many-lobed  abdomen.  It  is  solitary 
in  its  habits,  bites  or  stings  so  severely  as  often  to  occa- 
sion fever,  and  is  used  by  the  natives  to  test  the  hardi- 
hood and  prowess  of  aspiring  youths.  It  is  met  with  on 
the  ground  in  woods,  and  about  the  roots  of  trees  and 
dry  leaves.  The  following  species  of  ant  are  also  found 
here: — Ponera  clavata;  R  crassinoda;  P.  apicalis;  For- 
mica atrata. 

Another  species  is  closely  allied  to  the  monouri,  but 
is  not  so  much  dreaded;  indeed,  the  Indians  have  a 
habit  of  rousing  their  indolent  children  by  subjecting 
them  to  the  stings  of  these  ants,  which  are  called  You- 
cou  {Myrmecoda).  It  is  about  the  same  size  and  ap- 
pearance as  the  monouri,  very  black  and  glossy,  but  the 
thorax  is  divided  by  sutures  into  three  segments*  The 
antennae  in  both  are  large  and   geniculate,  being  also 
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curled  at  the  tips.  Their  haunts  and  habits  are  much 
the  same  as  the  others  which  they  so  much  resemble. 

Another  species  of  black  ant  (  Cryptooeru$\  but  which 
is  very  different  in  shape  to  the  two  others  above-men- 
tioned, is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  The  head  is  flattened, 
square,  and  emarginated ;  the  antennae  small,  and  fitting 
into  grooves  at  the  side  of  the  head,  at  the  posterior 
angles  of  which  are  two  spines;  the  thorax  is  very  irre- 
gularly shaped,  and  spinous;  the  abdomen  almost  glo- 
bular, and  joined  to  the  thorax  by  two  knots.  They  are 
of  very  different  sizes,  being  generally  about  half  an  inch 
long.  They  are  armed  with  stings,  but  are  generally 
harmless.  I  have  observed  a  colony  of  these  ants  in  the 
same  place  for  the  last  six  years.  This  chosen  locality 
is  a  row  of  palings  close  to  a  house  in  the  country,  and 
although  the  staves  have  been  painted,  and  latterly 
coated  with  tar,  these  insects  have  never  abandoned  the 
spot.  In  dry  weather  they  are  to  be  seen  in  great  num- 
bers running  along  the  ledge  which  traverses  the  palings, 
and  have  apparently  made  an  excavation  or  nest  in  one 
of  the  larger  comer  posts,  where  a  wide  orifice  leads  to 
their  abode.  I  have  repeatedly  pushed  in  small  pieces 
of  wood  to  disturb  them,  but  they  very  soon  removed 
the  offending  intruder,  and  bit  at  it  sharply  with  their 
mandibles.  They  climb  the  neighbouring  trees,  and 
perform  expeditions  on  the  ground,  but  in  wet  weather 
very  few  of  them  show  themselves  out  of  doors.  Another 
allied  species  is  Cryptocerus  ptmllua^  whose  habits  and 
appearance  are  similar  to  the  other. 

There  is  a  large  species  of  ant  called  by  the  negroes 
'*  Yager,  or  hunter  ants."  I  once  stumbled  upon  a  host 
of  them,  which  had  taken  up  their  abode  in  an  old  box 
Avhich  had  long  been  undisturbed.  The  commotion  in 
consequence  of  the  opening  of  the  lid  and  moving  of  the 
box  was  indescribable.     They  swarmed  in  all  directions, 
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and  endeavoured  to  escape;  most  of  them  had  large 
wings  folded  horizontally.  Some  of  these  ants  were 
nearly  an  inch  long,  but  in  general  they  were  only  about 
half  an  inch. 

The  head  is  black,  and  of  an  irregular  triangular  shape, 
flat  beneath  and  round  above;  antennas  long,  geniculate, 
and  tapering  towards  the  tips;  thorax  black;  abdomen 
oblong,  and  connected  to  the  thorax  by  a  short,  irre- 
gular pedicle;  under  surface  of  body  and  legs  brownish 
yellow. 

There  were  a  great  number  of  young  ones  in  the  larva 
state,  in  different  stages  of  growth,  and  wrapped  up  i^ 
mummy-like  bags  of  a  yellow  colour  and  oval  shape.  It 
was  singular  to  witness  the  laborious  efforts  made  by  the 
ants  to  effect  the  escape  of  these  precious  babies  and 
their  swaddling  clothes.  They  seized  the  bags  firmly 
with  their  mandibles,  which  are  short  but  strong,  and, 
scarcely  able  to  totter  with  their  load,  yet  persevered 
steadily  in  attempting  to  escape,  and  only  parted  with 
the  unconscious  objects  of  their  care  with  their  lives,  for 
some  fowls,  equally  interested  in  the  discovery  with  my- 
self, soon  made  their  appearance  and  devoured  a  great 
number,  irrespective  of  age  and  sex.  These  ants  prey 
greedily  on  cockroaches,  maribuntas,  flies,  &c. 

I  am  acquainted  with  about  four  or  five  varieties  of 
the. red  ants  found  here. 

The  smallest  is  the  palest,  and  is  very  harmless,  al- 
though very  troublesome  in  attacking  sugar  and  other 
sweets.  It  is  difficult  to  keep  them  out  of  the  cupboards 
and  other  places  where  such  stores  are  preserved ;  a  lump 
of  white  sugar  will  attract  himdreds  of  them,  and  their 
tiny  bodies  are  quickly  supplied  by  very  minute  rations; 
but,  nevertheless,  their  company  is  always  gladly  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  common  red  ant  (Formica  catcstica)  is  common 
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about  flowers  and  trees,  and  if  handled  its  caustic  add 
sting  is  very  painful,  and  often  raises  a  blister,  even 
when  touched  after  death.  It  wages  war  with  the  small* 
black  ant,  and  I  have  often  watched  columns  of  the 
latter,  loaded  with  spoil,  retreating  slowly  and  in  good 
order  before  the  advancing  impetuosity  of  the  assailing 
red  ant.  On  one  occasion  the  two  armies  defiled  slowly 
across  my  study,  and  although  the  black  ants  were  pur-^ 
sued  and  attacked,  they  presented  such  a  bold  rear- 
guard as  to  prevent  any  great  numbers  of  the  red  ants 
from  breaking  through  their  lines,  which  were  occupied 
in  carrying  away  in  their  mouths  some  precious  burden. 
In  this  manner  they  slowly  retired  behind  a  brick  co- 
lumn, where  I  lost  sight  of  the  belligerents. 

Another  species  of  red  ant  is  similar  to  the  last  in 
most  respects,  but  differs  in  being  of  a  darker  colour  and 
of  smaller  size  in  general.  They  buUd  their  nests  in 
holes  in  the  ground,  which  are  easily  detected  by  the 
peculiar  pulverised  appearance  of  the  earth  immediately 
around  the  entrance,  which  has  a  sort  of  slight  embank- 
ment thrown  round  it.  On  examining  one  of  these  sub- 
terranean passages  I  was  surprised  to  find  several  ants 
larger  than  the  others,  and  with  such  huge  heads  and 
ferocious  mandibles  as  at  once  to  attract  my  attention. 
They  were  three  or  four  times  larger  than  the  others,  and 
if  touched  with  a  small  stick  seized  it  firmly  with  their 
jaws;  but  if  not  actually  touched,  turning  about  in  all 
directions,  with  mandibles  gaping,  ready  to  seize  upon 
anything.  These,  larger  insects  are,  I  believe,  generally 
regarded  as  neuters,  or  soldiers  and  nurses. 

A  larger  species  of  red  ant  builds  a  habitation  of  finely 
pulverised  earth,  which  is  thrown  up  as  a  mound  at  the 
roots  of  trees,  against  their  stems,  or  among  low  brush- 
wood in  the  forests  and  uncultivated  spots.  A  stick 
thrust  in  will  cause  hundreds  to  rush  out,  and  their  bite 
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or  Sting  is  so  severe  as  often  to  occasion  fever.  These 
and  similar  species  of  ant  are  often  made  useful  to  the 
naturalist  by  the  expedition  and  certainty  with  which 
they  dissect  dead  bodies  of  animals  and  birds,  leaving 
nothing  in  a  few  weeks,  after  the  corpse  has  been  thrown 
into  their  nest,  but  the  bare  and  polished  skeletons. 
Many  of  the  ants,  however,  feed  on  finiit,  insects,  or 
their  larvae — in  fact,  very  few  things  come  amiss  to  them. 
The  ants  of  this  species  are  larger  than  the  foregoing ; 
the  colour  is  red,  but  the  abdomen  is  much  darker. 
There  are  several  sizes  of  them  in  the  same  nest,  and  I 
have  observed  the  same  kind  of  large-headed  ants  with 
powerful  mandibles  as  in  the  former  family. 

Another  species  of  red  ant  {Formica  rufa)  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  the  interior,  building  habitations  of  a 
conical  shape,  like  hillocks ;  sometimes  these  hillocks  are 
met  with  from  6  feet  upwards  in  height,  and  more  than 
twice  that  size  at  the  base.  Some  travellers*  have  as- 
serted having  met  with  them  100  feet  in  circumference 
at  their  base,  and  others  t  have  declared  them  to  be  of 
such  enormous  size,  that  they  feared  to  approach  them 
lest  they  should  be  devoured.  These  "ant-hills"  are 
constructed  of  earth  and  woody  tissue,  and  although 
rude  and  coarse  externally,  are  arranged  inside  with 
much  skill  and  foresight  against  both  heat  and  rain. 
The  apartments  are  numerous,  and  suitable  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  several  inmates — males,  females,  neuters,  and 
young  ones ;  the  latter  are  particularly  looked  after  by  the 
neuters,  who  carry  the  necessary  food  for  them  in  their 
mouths,  transport  them  in  fine  weather  to  the  sunny  side 
of  the  hill,  carefully  protecting  them  in  wet  weather,  and 
otherwise  defending  them  against  their  enemies  celestial, 
terrestrial,  or  aquatic.     The  eggs  of  the  females  pass 

*  Stedinan's  Surinam.    Dariom*  f  Malouet. 
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through  the  larva  and  pupa  stages  before  they  arrive  at 
puberty  or  "  anthood." 

Another  species  of  red  ant  {Formica  8anguinea\ 
blood-red  about  the  head  and  thorax,  but  with  a  grey- 
black  abdomen,  is  also  met  with  in  the  woods,  and  is  one 
of  those  species  which  have  been  termed  "  Amazons,"  or 
"Legionnaires,"  by  M.  Huber,  and  which,  like  the 
driver  ants  of  Africa  described  by  different  writers,  are 
in  the  habit  of  attacking  a  species  of  black  ant  {Formica 
cunicularia)  and  invading  their  premises,  actually  kidnap- 
ping the  young  ones,  and  carry  them  as  slaves  to  their  own 
habitations,  where  they  compel  them  to  work  and  assist 
in  the  rearing  of  their  young.  This  novel  system  of  the 
slave-trade  is  elaborately  and  elegantly  described  by 
various  authors.* 

There  remains  now  but  a  few  more  species  of  ants 
which  merit  attention.  The  small  common  black  ant 
{Formica  bispinosa)  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description  of  it.  Their  numbers  are  incredible,  for  there 
is  scarcely  a  house,  tree,  or  plant  but  contains  its  hun- 
dreds  and  thousands.  These  are  the  ants  which  so  par- 
ticularly attach  themselves  to  the  aphides  or  wood  lice, 
and  extract  from  them  their  saccharine  nutriment.  They 
are  never  known  to  sting,  and  are  uniform  in  size.  They 
live  inside  crevices  of  trees  and  other  wood,  where  they 
appear  to  have  excavated  passages  or  apartments  which 
they  more  or  less  cover  over,  or  protect  with  a  light  pow- 
dery substance. 

I  have  observed  that  this  species  of  ant  also  builds  a 
small  nest  of  a  membranous  texture,  which  it  suspends 
to  the  branches  of  trees.  When  first  I  saw  these  minute 
nests  I  took  them  for  the  habitations  of  some  small 
species  of  maribunta.     On  examination,  I  found,  to  my 

*  See  Transaction!  of  Entomological  Sooietji  1847. 
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surprise,  that  they  were  inhabited  by  small  black  ants. 
The  size  of  the  nest  is  about  one  inch  square,  and  is 
shaped  like  a  keg.  On  breaking  into  it  I  found  it  con- 
structed of  numerous  tiers  or  layers  flat  in  the  centre,  but 
divided  at  the  sides  into  a  number  of  narrow  cells  or 
divisions,  separated  one  from  the  other  by  membranoud 
bands ;  in  some  of  which  were  found  small  white  eggs 
and  oblong  larva?  enclosed  in  cases,  and  also  numerous 
winged  ants,  similar  in  structure  to  the  others,  but  many 
had  white  antenna),  and  seemed  very  feeble,  hiding 
themselves  in  the  cells;  I  also  noticed  that  some  of  the 
ants  were  much  larger  than  the  others.  When  disturbed, 
it  was  curious  to  observe  the  common  ants  seizing  the 
larvce  and  eggs,  and  hurrying  away  with  them  to  place 
them  in  security  in  another  tier,  and  returning  for  more 
eggs  and  larvas.     The  next  had  a  waxy  feel  and  smelL 

We  now  arrive  at  the  consideration  of  the  second 
family  of  the  hymenopterous  insects — the  "  fossores,''  ot 
solitary  insects  which  build  mud  nests.  • 

Some  of  these  are  magnificent  in  their  appearance, 
and  of  habits  singularly  interesting  to  the  naturalist. 
There  are  numerous  species,  about  twenty  of  which  I 
am  more  or  less  acquainted  with.  They  are  armed  with 
stings,  are  ftimished  with  wings,  and  live  on  the  ground. 
One  of  the  largest  insects  of  this  family  which  I  have 
seen  is  that  which  is  known  here  as  the  King  of  the  Ma- 
ribuntas.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  the  body 
and  head  greenish  blue,  and  like,  in  appearance  and 
lustre,  to  the  polished  blade  of  a  steel  sword ;  the  wings 
are  bronze  colour  and  lustrous ;  the  antennae  are  reddish, 
except  the  first  joint,  which  is  black.  These  beautiful 
insects  live  chiefly  on  the  ground,  their  long  legs  being 
well  adapted  for  walking.  They  are  fond  of  sandy  and 
sunny  spots,  and  often  fly  about  flowers.  They  sting 
severely.     The  female  lays   her  eggs  in  the  ground* 
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These  insects  are  often  observed  busily  engaged  in  exca* 
vating  holes  in  the  ground,  and  are  very  active. 

I  have  seen  five  or  six  different  other  species  similar 
in  colours  and  general  appearance  to  the  one  above  de- 
scribed, but  smaller  in  size,  some  being  only  one  inch  in 
length,  others  only  half  an  inch,  and  even  less.  They 
have  all  long  legs  and  long  antennae,  and  are  of  the  same 
brilliant  steel  blue  colour.  Their  habits  are  also  similar 
to  the  larger  species  (Pepsis)^  and  I  have  often  watched 
them  walking  rapidly  along  sandy  spots,  or  among  grass, 
their  antennae  and  wings  busily  at  work  and  rapidly 
vibrating. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  known: — Pepsis  ele- 
vata;  P.  janthina  vel  ruficornis;  P.  strenua ;  P.  eques- 
tris;  P.  Thalassina;  P.  Plutus;  P.  amethystina;  P.  vel 
ammophila  abbreviata. 

Perhaps  the  largest  insect  of  the  family  of  "fossores" 
is  a  species  of  "  scolia,"  which  at  the  first  glance  looks 
like  a  large  bee.  One  specimen  in  my  possession  is  about 
two  inches  long,  of  a  lustrous  steel  blue  colour,  with 
bronze  wings ;  the  legs,  thorax,  and  abdomen  are  hairy. 
It  is  often  seen  flitting  about  flowers,  and  at  other  times 
basking  in  sunny,  sandy  spots,  where  it  burrows  in  the 
ground. 

There  are  two  or  more  varieties  here,  namely:  Scolia 
variegata ;  S.  hoematogastra.  Another  species  of  fossor 
looks  like  a  large  wasp.  It  is  allied  to  the  tribe  "benbex," 
and  is  probably  a  **  monedula."  It  is  somewhat  less  than 
one  inch  long;  the  head,  thorax,  body,  and  legs  being 
black  with  yellow  stripes.  These  insects  are  seen  in  the 
vicinity  of  flowers,  and  burrow  in  sandy  places,  where 
the  females  deposit  their  eggs  and  capture  small  insects, 
such  as  flies,  for  the  use  of  their  young,  which,  with  their 
prey,  they  leave  in  closed-up  holes  in  the  ground. 

A  pretty  species  of  fossor  is  often  seen  on  the  ground 
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in  pathways  along  the  side  dams  of  estates.  It  is  either 
a  planiceps  or  ammophilus.  It  is  barely  one  inch  long ; 
the  head  is  flat,  and  has  a  golden  crown,  in  the  centre  of 
which  are  placed  the  antennse  (black,  and  curled).  The 
thorax  is  black,  with  golden  stripes  ;  the  abdomen,  oval 
shaped,  is  connected  to  the  thorax  by  a  slender  pedicle, 
and  is  partly  brown  and  black;  the  legs  are  brownish  ; 
their  habits  are  the  same  as  the  monedula.  The  fol- 
lowing sphegides  are  found : — Sphex  latro,  S.  caliginosa, 
S.  ichneumonea,  Sp.  fervens,  Podium  gigcyiteum.  Se- 
veral other  species  belonging  to  Latreille's  family  "  Sphe- 
gides," are  also  met  with,  black  about  the  head  and  body, 
but  with  reddish  brown  abdomen,  but  in  appearance 
and  habits  they  so  much  resemble  the  others  as  to  render 
further  description  unnecessary. 

Before  leaving  the  Fossor  family  I  have  to  notice  a 
very  interesting  tribe  of  them,  so  well  known  as  "  Dirt 
Daubers,"  from  the  fact  of  their  building  their  nests  of 
mud  inside  houses.  There  are  several  species: — Pelo- 
pseus  lunatus;  P.  flavipes;  P.  histrio;  P.  vindex,  &c. 

Everybody  here  must  have  noticed  patches  of  mud, 
irregular  in  shape  and  size,  stuck  about  the  walls  and 
ceilings;  these  are  the  habitations  of  the  young  "dirt 
daubers."  The  different  species  build  different  kinds  of 
nests.  Some  are  arranged  in  oblong  cells,  four  or  five 
in  number,  pliaced  horizontally,  and  with  openings  at 
one  end;  inside  these  the  female  "  dirt  dauber''  lays  her 
eggs,  and  having  placed  there  a  sufficient  supply  of 
young  spiders,  caterpillars,  and  flies,  closes  up  the  orifice 
of  each  cell,  and  leaves  the  inmates  to  their  fate. 

The  egg  in  time  becomes  hatched,  and  in  the  larva 
state  the  insect  finds  a  supply  of  food  for  its  sustenance 
placed  there  by  the  instinct  of  its  parents.  The  spiders 
and  caterpillars  being  devoured,  and  the  larva  being  in 
time  metamorphosed  into   a   complete  "  dirt   dauber," 
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breaks  down  a  portion  of  its  muddy  cell  and  goes  forth 
to  the  world  on  its  own  account. 

Some  build  thimble-shaped  nests ;  others  long,  narrow 
cells,  striated  on  the  outside ;  others  attach  a  pedicle  of 
mud  to  the  ceiling,  and  suspend  from  it  a  number  of 
cells  enclosed  in  a  homogeneous  mass  of  earth.  Those 
small  globular  mud-nests  so  often  seen  here  stuck  in 
rows  like  marbles  on  walls  and  posts,  are,  I  believe,  con- 
structed by  another  species  allied  to  this  tribe,  and  require 
to  be  noticed.  In  colour  and  size  they  resemble  the 
common  maribunta,  being  of  a  yellowish  brown,  and 
about  one  inch  long;  the  mandibles  are  prolonged  and 
triangular  in  shape,  and  the  pedicle,  which  connects  the 
thorax  to  the  abdomen,  is  very  long  and  tapering. 
These  insects  are  called  "  Masons"  here,  and  when  their 
marble-shaped  nests  are  finished,  deposit  an  egg  inside 
along  with  young  spiders  or  caterpillars,  to  serve  for 
food  for  its  young,  which  are  gradually  developed  in 
the  mud-nest. 

The  third  family  of  the  aculeated  hymenopterous  in- 
sects  are  those  whose  upper  wings,  with  few  exceptions, 
fold  longitudinally,  as  is  well  exemplified  in  the  different 
species  of  maribuntas  which  are  here  so  common.  They 
belong  to  the  wasp  tribe  (Fesparice),  and  firom  their 
habits  and  skill  in  architecture  are  very  interesting  to 
naturalists.  They  sting  severely,  and  the  wounded  part 
inflames,  and  in  delicate  habits  is  apt  to  bring  on  fever. 
I  have  known  more  than  one  instance  where  partial  blind- 
ness has  resulted  fi:om  the  eye  being  stung. 

The  most  common  species  {Foliates)  is  about  one 
inch  long,  of  a  chestnut  brown  colonr;  but  the  wings  and 
head  are  lighter  coloured,  being  of  a  yellow  brown. 
They  diffuse  an  agreeable  perfume,  something  like  honey- 
water.  They  build  about  outhouses  and  other  unfire- 
quented  buildings,  and  often  in  houses,  especially  the 
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galleries,  where  they  construct  a  sort  of  pasteboard  nest. 
They  commence   operations  by  preparing  a  glutinous 
mass  in  their  mouths,  and  having  stuck  a  lump  of  this 
on  the  ceiling  or  rafter,  attach  a  slender  but  substantial 
pedicle,  varying  in  length,  but  generally  about  half  an 
inch  long,  and  gradually  weave  from  this  a  number  of 
long  hexagonal  cells,  which  are  allowed  to  remain  open 
at  the  most  depending  part.    It  is  curious  to  watch  them 
preparing  these  cells;  supporting  themselves  by  their 
delicate  legs,  and  with  their  bodies  hanging  downwards 
they  spin  out  the  viscous  mass  from  their  mouths,  and 
work  it  from  side  to  side,  adding  generally  to  the  borders 
of  the  pasteboard  membrane  until  the  cell  is  completed. 
Wheii  first  laid  on,  the  material  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour, 
but  as  it  dries  it  becomes  lighter  in  colour ;  by  this  diflfer- 
ence  in  colour  the  observer  can  distinguish  the  old  from 
the  recent  work.  Preserving  their  equilibrium  by  bringing 
the  tail  towards  the  head  and  forming  a  kind  of  semi- 
circle, they  agitate  the  antennae,  and  with  these  oigans 
strike  the  mass  as  it  is  formed,  apparently  to  test  its 
strength,  and  possibly  to  give  it  the  required  shape.   The 
work  is  carried  on  in  a  very  rapid  manner;  in  the  course 
of  a  few  minutes  a  cell  is  constructed,  the  insect  some- 
times flying  away  for  a  short  time  as  if  to  procure  fresh 
materials,  and  when  one  cell  is  ready  the  female  (who 
in  general  is  the  architect)  attaches  a  minute  oblong  egg 
of  a  gUstening  white  colour  by  means  of  a  slender  pedicle 
to  the  upper  part,  generally  towards  the  side,  and  goes 
on  with  another  cell  until  the  requisite  number  are  com- 
pleted.    These  cells  remain  open  for  some  time,  but  by- 
and-by,  when  the  larva  is  about  to  emerge  from  it,  the 
parent  supplies  it  with  the  necessary  food,  and  closes  up 
the  open  end  by  means  of  a  cotton-looking  tissue  quite 
different  from  the  rest  of  the  cell.     The  head  of  the  larva 
is  always  towards  this  end,  and  in  time,  when  the  meta- 
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morphosis  is  complete,  it  easily  escapes  by  biting  its  way 
through  the  barriers  of  its  prison. 

Some  other  species  of  maribunta  build  very  large  nests 
on  branches  of  trees,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes ;  some 
are  flat,  others  jug-shaped,  some  pear-shaped,  and  a  few 
round;  but  in  these  instances  the  hexagonal  cells  are 
arranged  in  several  tiers  placed  one  over  the  other,  but 
not  touching,  and  are  enclosed  in  a  thick  pasteboard-like 
envelope,  beautifully  smooth  outside,  and  approached  at 
one  end  by  a  circular  orifice.  The  smallest  nests  which 
I  have  seen  were  little  larger  than  a  dollar,  and  the 
largest  of  this  kind  were  of  the  size  of  a  soup-plate,  or 
shaped  and  sized  like  tea-urns.  Some  are  almost  globular, 
and  rest  on  a  flattened  base  not  unlike  to  a  cup  and 
saucer.  Some  nests  are  so  white  and  smooth  as  to  re- 
ceive pen  or  pencil  marks,  and  present  an  appearance  aa 
if  they  had  been  frosted  over.  One  of  the  largest  nests 
which  I  ever  met  with  is  built  by  a  large  black  mari- 
bunta (^Polistea  morio),  whose  sting  is  very  painful. 
The  shape  of  the  nest  is  like  a  truncated  cone;  it  often 
measures  1 8  inches  in  length,  and  generally  rests  against 
some  branch.  It  is  rough,  convex,  and  striated  exter- 
nally, and  inside  there  are  numerous  tiers  of  combs  or 
cells.  The  only  way  to  get  these  nests  without  being 
dangerously  assailed  by  the  inmates  is  to  smoke  them  to 
death  by  means  of  a  torch  of  pitch  or  turpentine;  some- 
times the  negroes  fire  into  the  nests  to  get  rid  of  these 
venomous  insects.  The  adult  insect  is  about  one  inch 
in  length ;  the  colour  bluish  black,  with  metallic  lustre. 

Another  species  of  maribunta  is  very  like  the  last  in 
size  and  general  appearance,  but  is  of  a  lighter  or  steel 
blue  colour,  and  brown  wings;  it  is  in  the  habit  of 
running  about  on  the  ground  as  if  in  chase  of  insects, 
hence  the  negi'oes  call  them  "  Jagman''  or  hunters,  and 
affirm  that  they  build  mud-nests  in  the  ground,  but  I 
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have  never  seen  such  a  nest,  and  should  suspect,  from  the 
character  of  the  insect,  that  its  habits  must  approach  that 
of  the  "Polistes  morio"  above  described. 

A  very  pretty  urn-shaped  nest  is  constructed  by  a 
species  of  maribunta  about  eight  lines  in  length ;  the 
people  here  call  it  the  "  Frenchman,"  but  why  I  do  not 
know.  The  head,  wings,  and  posterior  rings  of  the  ab- 
domen are  brownish  black ;  the  rest  of  the  insect  is  of  a 
yellow  brown.  It  builds  its  nests  on  branches  of  trees, 
and  the  combs  or  cells  often  contain  a  sort  of  saccharine 
fluid  like  honey,  which,  indeed,  is  the  case  with  many  of 
the  other  species. 

A  small  species  of  maribunta  (Poliatea  nidulems)^ 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  and  of  a  glossy  black 
colour,  with  golden  streaks  on  the  thorax  and  abdomen, 
may  be  constantly  observed  flying  about  houses  and 
gardens,  and  builds  its  beautiful  pear-shaped  nests  on  the 
branches  of  trees  or  shrubs ;  it  is  very  harmless,  and  does 
pot  appear  to  sting. 

A  similar  species  to  the  P.  nidulans,  but  larger,  and  of 
an  entire  black  colour,  builds  long  conical  nests,  which 
are  suspended  from  branches,  and  are  of  a  silvery  white 
colour.  The  cells  are  likewise  arranged  in  tiers,  being 
concave  above  and  convex  below. 

The  following  varieties  of  the  wasp  family  are  found : — 
Odynerus  nigricornis,  Brachygastra  aurulenta,  Polistes 
caerulea,  P.  nigripennis,  P.  infundibuliformis,  P.  rejecta, 
P.  pygmsea,  P.  nifina,  P.  Cayennensis,  P.  fasciata,  P. 
labiata,  P.  infuscata,  P.  urceolata,  P.  versicolor,  P. 
analis  vel  variegata. 

The  bees  and  their  allies  constitute  the  fourth  and  last 
family  of  aculeated  hymenopterous  insects,  and  are  easily 
recognised  by  the  large  size  and  hairy  appearance  of  the 
posterior  pair  of  legs,  the  first  joint  of  the  taisi  being 
remarkably  large,  dilated,  compressed,  and   often  hairy. 
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for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  insect  to  procure  and 
collect  the  sweet  juices  of  flowers  on  the  pollen  of  which 
they  generally  feed.  I  have  in  my  collection  upwards  of 
twenty  diflerent  species  of  this  large  family,  but  am  aware 
that  a  larger  number  than  this  obtains  in  this  country, 
which  is  a  true  Paradise  for  insects  of  this  order.  They 
vary  in  size  from  the  common  bee  to  others  which  are 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length. 

One  of  the  largest  species  met  with  is  upwards  of  an 
inch  long  {Xylocopa  violacea)^  of  an  entire  glossy  black 
colour,  the  eyes  being  yellow,  and  the  wings  bronze ;  the 
legs  are  large  and  hairy.  The  female  is  much  larger  than 
the  male.  They  are  very  destructive  to  wood,  the  female 
boring  large  circular  holes  which  penetrate  to  some  depth, 
and  are  divided  into  several  cells  by  partitions  artificially 
constructed  for  that  purpose  of  woody  tissue  and  some 
viscous  fluid.  In  each  of  these  cells  she  deposits  an  egg^ 
and  leaves  a  kind  of  paste  as  food.  They  are  called  car- 
penter bees,  and  by  the  French  Abeillea  perceboia  and 
Menuisierea.  They  are  constantly  seen  flying  about 
flowers  of  the  fidele  wood,*  locust,  and  other  trees. 

Several  varieties  are  found  here: — Xylocopa  cajennae, 
X.  fimbriata,  X.  seneipennis,  X.  barbata;  Trachina  vel 
centris  denudans,  Tr.  longimana,  Tr.  lineolata. 

Another  large  species,  somewhat  similar  in  size  and 
general  appearance  to  the  carpenter  bee,  but  is  of  an 
entire  yellow  or  yellow  brown  colour,  and  has  the  ap- 
pendages of  the  mouth  more  prolonged,  is  allied  to  the 
**  humble  bees"  {Bombu8\  and  makes  a  nest  in  walls  or 
about  the  roots  of  trees,  where  there  is  a  society  of  them. 

Another  species  of  Bombus,  about  one  inch  long,  is 
black,  except  the  eyes  and  thorax,  which  are  yellow ;  the 
legs  and  body  are  very  hairy. 

♦  The  term  fiddle-wood  is  a  corruption  of  fld^le*wood  tree. 
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A  third  species  is  the  ''  Bombus  Braziliensis,"  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  blackish  in  colour,  with 
three  patches  of  yellow,  two  on  the  thorax  and  one  on 
the  abdomen.  Stictia  vel  Bembex  siornata,  B.  maculatA, 
also  belong  to  this  family,  as  well  as  the  following  beau« 
tiful  insects: — Hemisia  clitelligera,  H.  varia;  Centris  di- 
midiata,  C.  infernalis,  C.  cilipes;  Epicharis  dasypus;  Ex- 
acreta  lucida,  E.  aurata;  Melipona  conpressipes,  M.  late- 
ralis, M.  pallens,  M.  pallida;  Euglossa  Surinamensis,  £. 
cordata. 

A  gentleman  once  sent  me  a  singular-looking  nest,  or 
collection  of  cells  cemented  together,  which  he  had  found 
among  his  orchideous  plants ;  on  breaking  open  one  of 
these  cells,  I  found  a  large  whitish  larva  inside,  and  deter* 
mined  to  keep  the  others  for  future  inspection.  I  put 
them  by,  and  about  three  weeks  aflerwards  I  broke  open 
another  cell,  when  a  full-formed  species  of  black  bee  issued 
from  its  recess  and  began  to  buzz  about,  vibrating  its 
wings  in  the  most  rapid  manner  as  if  in  delight.  This 
species  was  about  an  inch  in  length,  of  an  entirely  black 
colour,  and  appeared  closely  allied  to  the  Euglossa  Suri- 
namensis.  The  nest  consisted  of  twelve  cells  of  a  thimble 
shape  and  size  placed  most  irregularly  together,  and  com- 
posed apparently  of  some  sort  of  earth  in  appearance  like 
pasteboard.  The  colour  of  the  cells  was  dark  brown  out- 
side, but  of  a  light  yellowish  brown  inside,  and  quite 
smooth. 

There  are  several  species  of  honey  bee  which  are  met 
with  in  the  woods,  in  gardens,  on  plantations,  and  also  in 
the  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  most  common  species  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
long,  and  is  black,  with  a  russet  hairy  ring  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  thorax,  and  with  yellow  borders  to  the 
posterior  rings  of  the  abdomen;  some  are  of  larger  size 
than  the  one  described.     They  construct  their  nests  in 
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hollow  trees,  and  form  an  irres[ular  homogeneous  sort  of 
habitation  of  thin  and  very  light  material,  not  regularly 
arranged  in  cells  or  combs,  but  with  various  sized  holes, 
where  they  deposit  the  honey.  I  have  seen  them  occupy 
the  inside  of  a  living  cabbage-tree,  which  they  entered  by 
small  circular  orifices.  They  may  be  handled  with  im- 
punity, having  no  sting,  and  if  squeezed  leave  a  pleasant 
honey-like  smell  on  the  fingers.  They  frequent  the 
neighbourhood  of  flowers  and  the  sugar-boiling  houses, 
where  they  may  be  seen  in  thousands  in  sugar  and  mo- 
lasses casks.  These  bees  have  no  queen  that  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  but  they  occasionally  swarm  and 
emigrate.  The  inhabitants  often  place  wooden  boxes, 
perforated  with  small  holes,  outside  their  windows,  or  in 
the  galleries,  and  the  bees  find  these  convenient  places  of 
resort,  but  in  the  end  are  robbed  of  their  honey  for  their 
pains. 

I  am  acquainted  with  three  varieties  of  this  kind  of 
honey-bee,  and  these  all  build  in  the  wild  state  the  same 
kind  of  nests,  which  consists  of  two  portions,  one  intended 
for  the  storing  of  the  honey,  made  up,  as  above  described, 
of  thimble-like  recesses,  and  the  other  composed  of  tiers 
of  cells  like  the  maribunta  nests,  where  the  bees  lay  their 
eggs  and  hatch  their  young.  These  bees  are  attacked  by 
many  other  insects,  but  especially  by  a  small  species  of 
vespa,  which  may  be  seen  endeavouring  to  steal  into  the 
haunts  of  the  industrious  bees,  but  are  gallantly  repulsed. 

Tenth  Order. — Lepidoptera. 

The  tenth  order  of  insects  comprises  the  interesting 
family  of  butterflies  (^Lepidoptera)^  of  which  we  have  a 
considerable  variety  in  this  colony.  Great  numbers  are 
collected  annually,  and  are  carried  away  by  strangers  and 
others  quitting  these  shores  ;  but  until  Professor  Erich- 
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son's  classification  of  them  appeared,*  I  had  never  been 
fortunate  enough  to  procure  a  list  of  the  numerous  species 
found  here,  and  my  own  collection  was  too  limited  to 
enable  me  to  do  more  than  form  a  limited  acquaintance 
with  some  of  the  most  common.  Butterflies  are  indigenous 
to  all  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  met  with  all  the  year 
round.  I  have  seen  them  crossing  the  Demerara  river 
where  it  was  fully  a  mile  in  width  during  a  high  wind, 
against  which  they  flew.  They  are  generally  seen  in 
greatest  numbers  in  the  dry  months,  but  numerous  species 
fly  about  in  wet  weather;  they  are  seen  in  both  town  and 
country,  but  it  is  chiefly  in  wooded  places  that  great 
numbers  abound.  I  have  repeatedly  noticed  butterflies 
flying  about  after  dark,  and  some  species  frequently  find 
their  way  into  the  sitting-rooms  of  the  inhabitants  where 
a  bright  light  is  burning;  and  as  for  moths,  with  whom 
this  habit  is  natural,  it  is  incredible,  except  to  a  resident^ 
to  believe  in  the  numbers  which  infest  the  apartments 
after  sunset.  They  flutter  about  the  eyes  and  ears,  rest 
on  the  head  and  dress,  tumble  into  drinking-cups,  and 
generally  terminate  a  night's  diversion  by  being  scorched 
against  the  lamp,  where  a  heap  of  slain  is  generally  brushed 
away  every  morning. 

It  would  be  fruitless  for  me  to  attempt  anything  like  a 
detailed  notice  of  the  numerous  butterflies  and  moths  met 
with  in  this  colony;  their  habits,  general  appearance,  and 
mode  of  life  are  suflSciently  known. f  With  regard  to 
their  larva,  or  caterpillar  state,  I  have  only  been  able  to 
notice  a  few  facts,  for  it  is  not  often,  save  with  a  few 
common  species,  that  the  opportunity  is  aflbrded  of  pro- 
curing specimens  in  a  living  state,  or  of  discovering  the 
caterpillars  from  which  so  many  of  these  beautiful  butter- 

*  Rcisen  in  British  Guiana. 

t  Madame  Merlian  ha«  given  an  admirable  account  of  the  numerous  Lopidop- 
tcra  of  a  neighbouring  colony. 
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flies  originate.  Most  of  the  caterpillars  feed  on  the  leaves 
of  plants ;  one  splendid  species,  of  a  black  colour  with 
yellow  rings,  is  often  found  on  the  Franchipan-tree  (PZt^ 
miera  alba)^  the  leaves  of  which  it  rapidly  destroys. 

Another  caterpillar,  about  three  inches  long  and  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  of  a  pale  green  colour,  with  orange 
yellow  and  black  bands  on  its  body,  is  met  with  on  the 
"  Duranta  ellisia"  when  the  leaves  are  plentiful. 

Some  caterpillars  form  societies,  and  live  under  their 
neatly-constructed  tents;  several  construct  sheaths,  either 
portable  or  fixed,  in  which  they  fix  themselves;  others 
take  up  their  abode  in  the  parenchyma  of  leaves,  where 
they  go  through  their  metamorphosis  ;  most  of  them  spin 
cocoons,  in  which  they  enclose  themselves  on  branches  of 
trees,  beams,  corners  of  rooms,  grass,  and  other  things; 
some,  at  the  moment  of  their  change  from  the  chrysalis 
to  the  pupa  state,  eject  a  reddish-looking  fluid,  or  sort  of 
meconium,  which  softens  or  breaks  the  extremity  of  the 
cocoon  to  facilitate  their  exit.  Several  caterpillars  are 
very  hairy,  others  are  protected  by  such  sharp  spines  or 
prickles  as  to  render  it  painful  to  touch  them,  and  occa- 
sionally those  with  spines  sting  very  severely. 

According  to  the  account  given  of  them  by  Professor 
Erichson,  the  following  varieties  of  Lepidoptera  occur  here : 


Family  Papilionidea, 

Papilio  seneas— commoD  to  the  whole 
country 

,,      ascaniut  «, 

„      protesilans  „ 

„      8inon  „ 

„      erostratus  „ 

,,      zetes  „ 

„  .  sesostris  „ 

„      eurymedes  „ 

„      arbatos  „ 
,,      ariarathus — Savannah  &  woo<l8 

„      polydamas  ,, 

„      phronima  „ 
V      demophile 


Papilio  philea  vel  callidryas 

philea  coasts 

argante  vel  callidryas 

argante  „ 

Marcellina  rel  callidryas 

marcellina  Savanna!  is 

elathea  „ 

albula  „ 

amphinome  vel  agexx>nia 

amphinoroe  ,^ 

feronia  vel  ageronia 

feronia  ,, 

archippus  vel  danais 

archippus  ,, 

crcsimus  vel  danais 


lycymnia  ,.  ereiimus 
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Pierit  evadne 

Hetsera  dyndimene 

woods 

Heliconia  erato 

„       astyoche 

ft 

„        cynisca 

„       lena 

ft 

,.        svlvana 
„        flora 

„       nereis 

n 

piera 

»t 

„        diaphana 

Euptychia  lysidice 

„       antiocha 

„          aranea 

tt 

t.        Mra 

„          herse 

f« 

„        clytia 

„          ocyrrhoe 

w 

„        metharme 

libye 

»» 

,,        astydamia 

„          hermes 

f> 

„       melpomene 

ocypete 

!• 

„        elimfea 

royucea 

•1 

„        eucoma 

„         penelope 

It 

Melinea  mopsa 

Didonis  thadana 

Mechanitit  polymnia 

Cystineura  cana 

„          ninonia 

Nerias  phlegia 

Ceratinia  nise 

„     euterpe 

„       melanlda 

,.     caUiope 

Sais  rosalia 

Desmozona  caricss 

Thyridia  psidii 

„         cachrys 

HymeDitis  flora 

Nymula  emilius 

Acrsea  thalia 

Caria  trochilus 

Semelia  libya 

Nymphidion  anias 

Agraulis  dido 

„           nilus 

,f       phaerusa 

Emesis  epaphus 

,.       JuHa 

„      monostigma 

„       yanillsB 

Diopthalma  euinene 

Argynnis  claudia 

,,            thynietus 

Melitsa  liriope 

Erycina  melibosus 

„     lysippus 

Anartia  amalthsa 

Helicopis  cupido 

„       iatrophs 

„       guidus 

Marias  vel  marpesia  thetit 

Eurybia  nicoeus 

Timetes  chiron 

,,      halimede 

„       orsilochut 

Thecla  roarsyas 

GjmoBcia  dirce 

„      lineus 

Myscelia  medea 

„     acmon 

Cybdelii  mygdonia 

„     beon 

„        maria 

Eudamus  simplidas— 

Savannahs 

„        liria 

„        catiUus 

ft 

EpicalUa  ancea 

„        proteus 

tt 

Catagramma  condomanus 

„        cobIus 

tt 

„            pyramus 

Taoiyris  zeleacui 

tt 

„           clymena 

„     acastus 

»t 

Heterochroa  cythera 

„     msenas 

tt 

AganisthroB  orion 

„     amiatus 

»t 

Megistanit  cadrous 

„     aulestes 

tt 

Helicodes  hippona 

„     apastus 

It 

Morpho  menelau*        river  banks 

„     ezadeus 

»f 

„       helenor               woods 

„      crinisus 

)t 

„       achilles                   „ 

„      salius 

n 

PaTODia  idomeneus             „ 

„      yirblus 

tt 

„       eurylochus             „ 

Hesperia  clarus 

„        ilioneui                   „ 

Syricthus  arsalte 

„       teucer                    „ 

,,        orcus 

Brassolis  sophorae            coasts 

„        domicella 

Satyrus  laches                 woods 

„        leucodesnia 

tt       rebecca                  „ 

„        festiva 

Antirrhea  philoctetes          „ 

Thanaos  obscunis 
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Eantifl  thraso 
Castzila  licas 
„      syphax 

Family  Sphingidea. 

SphiDx  nistica  woods  and  forests 

„      Carolina  „-  „ 

•»      ello  „  „ 

Philampelos  satellitia 

Metopsilus  tersa 

Macroglossa  titan 


Family  Zygnaidet. 

Glaucopis  Tel  sphinx  melanthus — woods 
meones 
eone 
helymus 


Tel 
vel 
vel 
vel 
vel 
vel 
vel 
vel 
vel 
vel 


maia 

caudata 

eepheus 

glauca 

Sylvius 

archias 

mysis 


Euprepia  bella 
„       flaveolata 

Family  Bombyee§. 

Liparis  diapbana 
Gastropacha  amilia 
Ceratocampa  imperialis 
Aglia  erythiinsB 

Family  Koctua. 

Caipe  vel  phalena  soxx>r 
Erebus  vet      „     striz 
H      vel      „      zenobia 
„      vel      „     odora 
„      vel      „     oocidua 
,,      vel      „      corisandra 

Famify  NyctaUdea, 
Urania  leibus 

Family  PjfraUdes, 
Palpita  perspicalis 


Eleventh  Order. — The  Bhipiptera. 

In  the  eleventh  order  of  insects,  the  Rhipiptera,  which 
is  a  small  one,  there  are  so  few  species  here  as  to  render 
it  unnecessary  to  devote  any  space  to  its  consideration ; 
this  order  was  established  by  Mr.  Kirby,  under  the  name 
of  "  Strepsiptera"  (twisted  wings),  and  includes  insects 
somewhat  remarkable  for  their  anomalous  forms  and  ir- 
regular habits.  Thus,  in  their  larvae  state,  many  of  them 
live  between  the  abdominal  scales  of  several  species  of 
wasps,  such  as  the  maribunta  (Foliates).  They  are  a  sort 
of  " -^stri"  to  other  insects,  and  some  species  undergo 
the  metamorphosis  from  caterpillars  to  a  perfect  insect  in 
the  abdomen  of  the  "  Bombi." 


Twelfth  Order. — Diptera. 

I  have  now  only  to  consider  the  twelfth,  or  last  order 
of  insects,  the  Diptera,  or  those  with  only  two  wings, 
vvith  '^  halteres,"  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  second  pair 
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of  wings — absent  in  such  insects  as  mosquitoes  and  flies 
which  constitute  this  order. 

The  insects  of  this  order  are  inconceivably  tormenting 
to  both  "  man  and  beast/*  for,  owing  to  the  irritation  oc- 
casioned by  the  flies,  and  the  pain  and  inflammation  ex- 
cited by  mosquito  bites,  "  new  comers,"  or  persons  lately 
from  a  cold  climate,  and  in  the  possession  of  rich  blood, 
are  severely  annoyed,  while  animals  of  various  kinds  are 
equally  tormented  by  their  assaults.  With  regard  to  mos« 
quitoes  (  Culex  vel  aarcopaylla  penetrans^  they  unfortu- 
nately abound  throughout  the  colony,  but  are  less  numerous 
and  annoying  in  Georgetown  than  in  the  country  districts, 
some  parts  of  which,  about  Mahaica  and  Berbice  especially, 
are  notorious  for  the  prevalence  of  these  tropical  plagues ; 
indeed,  so  great  is  the  annoyance  from  them  that  veils 
are  often  worn  by  travellers  while  riding  or  driving ;  they 
appear  at  times  literally  to  cloud  the  air,  and  towards 
night  countless  numbers  of  them  issue  suddenly  upon  the 
unprotected  parts  of  the  body,  and  commence  their  un- 
pleasant operations  in  the  way  of  blood-letting.  They 
swarm  upon  the  head,  face,  hands,  and  legs,  and  may  be 
crushed  in  hundreds  by  the  slightest  motion.  They  ac- 
company their  attack  with  a  loud  buzzing  noise,  and,  when 
numerous,  may  be  positively  felt  to  strike  against  the 
person. 

Fortunately  for  society,  it  is  only  in  some  places  and 
at  particular  seasons  that  they  prevail  to  the  extent  alluded 
to.  Nor  are  they  even  so  numerous  here  as  they  have 
been  noticed  by  Humboldt,*  who  asserts  that  in  some 
places  a  cubic  foot  of  air,  to  the  height  of  three  or  four 
toises,  is  often  peopled  by  a  million  of  winged  insects.f 


*  Ilumboldt's  Personal  Narrative. 

t  A  cubic  foot  contains  2,985,984  cubic  lines,  and  the  larjsfest  ppeciea  of  the 
culex  tribe  is  1.8  line  lonjr  from  the  head  to  the  extremity  of  the  corselet,  with- 
out reckoning  the  leg^.    Tlie  generality,  however,  are  not  half  that  size. 
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There  are  a  great  variety  of  mosquitoes  met  with  in  this 
colony ;  I  have  counted  six  or  seven  kinds,  but  I  believe 
them  to  be  far  more  numerous,  and  have  heard  it  men- 
tioned by  good  authority  that  there  are  at  least  sixteen 
different  kinds. 

The  varieties  I  have  seen  were  as  follows : 

1.  The  body  and  legs  marked  black  and  white  alter- 
nately. 

2.  Marked  like  the  first,  but  with  feathery  appendages 
on  the  head, 

3.  Grey  brown  in  colour,  with  feathery  tufts  on  the 
head. 

4.  Greyish  brown,  but  without  the  feathery  appendages. 

5.  Greyish  brown,  and  with  the  feathery  tufts  curved. 

6.  A  species  of  green  mosquito,  often  seen  in  thousands 
after  drought.  They  are  of  small  size.  Are  these  latter 
the  young  of  other  species  ? 

The  largest  species  here  is  called  the  "  Gallon  Nipper" 
{Culex puUcaria).  It  is  surprising  with  what  greediness, 
and  severity  it  punctures  the  flesh. 

After  all,  mosquitoes  cannot  be  said  to  bite ;  the  instru- 
ment of  attack  used  is  a  sort  of  stylet,  through  which  the 
blood  is  sucked  up  into  the  stomach.  It  is  astonishing 
to  what  size  the  stomach  distends  after  feeding ;  the  red 
blood  within  can  be  distinctly  seen  through  the  transparent 
parietes  of  the  body.  If  preserved  and  watched  in  that 
state  the  size  gradually  diminishes,  and  after  about  two 
days'  abstinence  the  mosquito  dies,  apparently  from  star- 
vation. When  gorged  with  blood  it  is  very  lazy,  and  flies 
heavily  if  forced  to  move.  The  female  mosquito  deposits 
her  eggs  in  water,  where  small  strings  of  them  may  occa- 
sionally be  noticed  floating  about;  after  a  time  these  eggs 
are  hatched,  and  the  larva  frisks  and  gambols  about  in  the 
water.  In  this  state  it  is  an  ugly  looking  thing;  a  slender 
taper  body,  with  a  large  dragon-like  head,  which  is  gene- 
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rally  held  downwards.  They  swim  with  great  velocity, 
and  dive  from  time  to  time,  but  quickly  return  to  the  sur- 
face to  breathe.  In  the  stagnant  water  of  trenches,  pondS| 
and  casks,  they  are  to  be  seen  in  every  stage  of  their 
metamorphosis.  It  is  a  subject  of  remark  that  mosquitoes 
injure  more  severely  at  certain  times  than  at  others,,  and 
that  the  males  are  not  so  injurious  in  their  effects  as  the 
females.  The  minute  wounds  inflicted  occasion  great 
local  inflammation  in  subjects  predisposed  to  their  attacks, 
and  often  induce  troublesome  ulcers,  the  scars  of  which 
remain  for  years,  but  it  is  equally  remarkable  that  the  old 
inhabitants  and  negroes  rarely  sufier  from  the  punctures 
of  these  insects.  The  mosquito  is  analogous  to  the  gnat 
(  Culex  pipiens)  of  Europe  ;  on  the  Spanish  Main  the  term 
mosquito  (a  little  fly)  is  applied  to  the  sand-flies,  which  be- 
long to  the  genus  "  simulium  ;"  while  the  insect  called  in 
the  English  colonies  '^  mosquito,"  is  there  known  as  the 
zancudo,  signifying  "  long-leg."  The  sand-fly  (Simulium 
pertinax)  is  also  a  very  troublesome  insect,  which  is  found 
on  the  coasts.  It  occasions  severe  pain^  and  much  local 
irritation.  It  is  so  small  as  almost  to  defy  detection,  and 
there  are  several  varieties,  whose  habits  and  general 
appearance  are  alike. 

Diptera — Flies. 

With  regard  to  the  other  varieties  of  dipterous  insects, 
such  as  the  horse-fly,  the  common  fly,  and  their  allies,  they 
are  found  in  particular  localities  and  seasons  in  great  num- 
bers. The  larger  species,  such  as  the  **  tabani,"  prove 
extremely  troublesome  to  horses,  cows,  and  indeed  to  all 
cattle;  they  pierce  the  skins  of  these  animals  to  gorge 
themselves  with  their  blood,  and  some  varieties,  as  the 
"sBstri,''  deposit  their  eggs  by  means  of  a  squamous  ovi- 
positor, composed  of  small  tubes  fitted  one  within  the 
other,  in  the  mucous  and  cutaneous  surfaces,  where  the 
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larvae  are  developed,  and  often  occasion  tumours  or  trou* 
blesome  ulcers.  ,  Other  varieties,  belonging  to  the  family 
^'  muscariae/'  infest  the  sores  of  animals,  as  well  as  of 
human  beings  ;  they  attack  meat  and  food  of  all  kinds, 
and  very  often  lay  their  eggs  there,  much  to  the  disgust 
and  annoyance  of  housekeepers  ;  thi^y  are  often  noticed 
buzzing  about  the  dying  and  others  but  feebly  alive,  and 
seem  to  possess  an  instinctive  knowledge  of  approaching 
dissolution.  They  swarm  in  thousands  on  the  bodies  of 
the  dead,  and  in  neglected  graveyards  consume  rapidly 
the  putrefying  and  mouldering  corpses  exposed  to  their 
terrible,  but  perhaps  useful,  assaults.  Some  species  fre- 
quent the  "  boiling-houses"  of  estates,  andi  crowd  the 
sugar  and  molasses  casks  ;  whilst  others  confine  them<« 
selves  to  the  houses  and  storerooms  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  following  varieties  are  met  with  : 


Tabanus  mexicanas 
„       occidentalis 
,y       tibialis 

IMabasis  scutcllata 

I^iselaga  lepidota 

Chrysops  tristis 
,,        immaculata 


Family  Aiilici, 

Laphryia  fascipennis 
„         clavipes 

Asilut  barbatus 
,,    Digritarsis 
,,    Btriola 


Family  Bombi/liat  ii. 

Anthrax  erythrocephala 
,,       hela 


Family  Stratiomydce. 

Hermetia  illucens 
Cyphomia  cyanea 

Family  Syrphice, 

Volucella  obesa 
Eriftallt  vinetorum 
„        fasciatus 

Family  Muscaritr. 

Tachina  analis 
Dexia  nielaleuca 
Snrcophaga  chrysostoroa 
Lucilia  macellaria 

fj      putrida 
Ochromyia  bicolor 
Herinea  yiolacea 
Caiobota  erythrocephala 

,j       insignis 

p       annulata. 


Infusoria. 

The  wonderful  minute  animals  constituting  the  In- 
fusoria present  a  very  interesting  subject  of  research  to 
those  who   are  fond   of  using   the   microscope.     These 
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singular  creatures,  which  have  only  lately  been  brought 
within  the  observing  powers  of  man,  are  abundantly  found 
both  in  the  fossil  and  living  state  in  the  waters  and  soils 
of  this  colony.  I  commenced  an  investigation  of  this 
subject  in  1850  and  1851^  and  was  not  then  aware  that 
the  learned  Professor  Ehrenberg  had  minutely  examined 
different  specimens  of  earth  procured  from  the  colony, 
and  had  found  a  variety  of  infusoria,  a  table  of  which 
is  published  in  II.  Schomburgk's  "  Reisen  in  British 
Guiana,"  and  from  which  I  have  compiled  the  list  sub- 
mitted. The  soil  which  I  examined  was  principally  from 
Georgetown  and  the  neighbouring  estates,  viz.,  Haags- 
bosche,  Petershall,  Rome  and  Houstoun,  Kitty,  Enmore, 
and  occasionally  from  some  places  in  Essequebo  and  the 
interior,  and  from  the  borings  of  artesian  wells.  The 
species  which  I  found  most  common  were  the  "  Navicula," 
"  Closterium,"  and  "  Lithostylidium,"  in  the  fossil  state  in 
fine  soil ;  whilst  in  the  fresh  waters  the  "  Epiphyxis,'*  the 
"Navicula,''  the  '' Closterium,"  the  *' Ophrydium,'*  the 
"  Vorticella,''  the  **  Colaciura,"  the  "  Doxococcus,"  and 
many  others,  were  met  with.  They  are  only,  I  believe, 
to  be  found  in  the  alluvial  lands,  and  in  the  waters  of  the 
colony.  They  give  rise  to  one  kind  of  phosphorescence  of 
the  sea,  though  in  themselves  invisible.  They  form  in- 
destructible  earths,  stone,  and  rocky  masses  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  their  siliceous  shells  or  coverings.  The  in- 
visible infusoria  are  sometimes  hurtful  by  deteriorating 
water^  and  may  occasion  unpleasant  odours.  Can  it 
be  possible  that  they  vitiate  the  atmosphere  and  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  malaria  and  other  tropical 
maladies  ? 

Specimens  of  Infusoria  met  with  in  British  Guiana, 
arranged  by  Professor  Ehrenberg,  and  published  in  R. 
Schomburgk's  *' Reisen  in  British  Guiana:'' 
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POLTOASTRIGA.  WhSBB  FoUWD. 

Achnanthes  brevipes. Demerara 

ActinocycluB  bisepteDaiius   Haiama 

ActiDoptychut  biternarius    „ 

n  senarius 

Arcella  ecornis    Pirara 

„    areulata 

Bacillaria  vulgaris Sayannah  mould 

Biddulphla  pulchella 

Ck>8cinodl8CU8  eccentricus Demerara  iilands 

„  dlsciger   Haiama 

„  radiatus  Arabian  coast 

„  subtilis    Haiama 

Cocconeis  scutellum  „ 

Dictyocha  epiodon Arabian  coast 

Dictyopyxcis  cruciata  Haiama 

Difflugia  areolata   Pirara 

Desroogonium  guianense  Woodrift  Demerara 

IMploneis  didyma   Demerara 

Discoplea Pirara 

Eanotia  amphioxys    Arabian  coast 

„     biceps    Tapacuma 

„     formica „ 

,,     crododilus Tapacuma  and  Pirara 

,}     monodon  )}  ^ 

M      pHeus „  „ 

„      tridcntula Tapacuma 

Fragillaria  glabra   Pirara  and  Arabian  coast 

„  rhabdosoma 

Gallionella  crenulata Demerara  and  Essequebo 

„         granulata Pirara 

„  distans „ 

„  sulcata Haiama 

Gloeonema  sigmoides 

Glomphonema  roargaritaceum ...  Pirara 

Himantidium  arcus    Pirara  and  Tapacuma 

„  papilio Demerara 

„  parallelum  Pirara 

„  zygodon   ,. 

Navicula  affinis  Pirara  and  Sandhills 

„       amphioxys  Essequebo 

„       amphisphenia i^rara 

„       diaphana „ 

„       dilatata    „ 

,»       fulva , 

»»       RJ^ha    „ 

„       lineolata  „ 

„       demerara Tapacuma 

),      rostrata    ,, 

„       schomburgkorum  Pirara 

„       Sigma  

Pinnularia  dicephala Pirara  and  Sandhills 

„  insequalis Pirara 

„  macilcnta „ 

„  borealis Savannah  mould 

,j  nobilis   Essequebo 

„  schomburgkii  Haiama 

,,  striatula   

„  viridis   Pirara 

y2 
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POLTOASTRICA.  WhEIIK  FoUND. 

Stauroptera  cardinaliB  Essequebo 

Surirella  craticula  »> 

„      bifrons Pirara 

,.      constricta „ 

Synedraulna  Essequebo 

lYachelomonas  volvociiia Pirara 

Glass — Phttoutharia. 

Amphidiscus  obtusus Demerara 

„  rotella  Bartica  grove 

Lithasteriscus  radiatus Haiama 

„  tuberculatus  Pirara,  &c 

Lithosphaera  osculata    Demerara  and  Easeqncfbo 

Lithodontium  bursa  Pirara 

„  furcaturo „ 

,,  nasutum *    „ 

,,  platyodon    Sayaimah  mould 

„  rostratum    Pirara 

Lithostylidium  amphiodou Arabian  coast;  A.  Regina 

„  angulosum ,, 

,,  articulatum  Pirara 

„  clepsaromidium...  Pirara  and  Arabian  coast 

„  clavatum   „  „ 

f,  crenulatum   Essequebo  and  Cumaha 

„  curvatum  „ 

„  obliguum   „  „ 

»»  P^*  »>  »> 

„  polyedrum Pirara 

„  proboscis    „ 

„  quadratum Pirara  and  Barina 

.,  Hide    „ 

„  sceptrnm    „ 

„  semicirculare Cumaha 

„  serra  Pirara 

„  spirifemm „ 

,y  trabecula  Essequebo  coast 

Spongolithis  acicularis  Demerara  and  Essequebo 

,,  amphicephala     Pirara 

f,  aspera    Demerara  and  Essequebo 

,,  caput  scrpentis „ 

„  cenocepbala  „  Pirara 

„  clavus    Essequebo  coast 

,,  flstulosa Demerara  and  Essequebo 

„  foraminosa    Haiama 

II  fustis „ 

,,  inflexa    „ 

„  obtusa    „        Essequebo 
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SECOND  GREAT  DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

Animalia  mollvsca — MoUusks. 

After  having  described  the  animals  belonging  to  the 
first  division  of  the  animal  kingdom,  or  those  with  ver- 
tebrae, 1  have  now  to  consider  those  which  have  neither  an 
articulated  skeleton  nor  a  vertebral  canal.  These  animals, 
which  are  known  as  mollusks  (mollusca)^  include  the 
varieties  of  shells  and  their  inhabitants  so  largely  repre- 
sented in  the  West  Indian  islands  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  world,  but  which  are  unaccountably  scarce  in  this 
colony.  Their  structure,  general  appearance,  and  habits 
are  too  well  known  to  require  description  ;  they  have 
been  divided  into  six  classes  : 

1.  Cephalopoda. 

2.  Pteropoda. 

3.  Gasteropoda. 

4.  Acephala. 

5.  Brachiopoda. 

6.  Cirrhopoda. 

Of  the  first  class,  Cephalopoda,  the  singular  animal,  so 
well  known  as  the  Portuguese  man-of-war,  called  by  the 
ancients  Nautilus  and  Pompilus,  and  by  the  moderns 
Argonauta  argo,  is  almost  the  only  representative.  It  is 
frequently  seen  with  its  gaudy  crimson  sail  floating  on  the 
tranquil  waters  of  the  river  Demerara,   but   is   seldom 
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troubled,  owing  to  the  unpleasant  sensation  it  occasions 
when  seized  by  its  long  tendril-like  limbs.  These  substi- 
tutes for  feet  enable  it,  however,  to  cling  to  objects  for 
protection  and  repose. 

Of  the  second  class,  or  Pteropoda,  or  moUusks,  which 
swim  in  the  ocean,  but  have  no  feet  with  which  to  attach 
themselves  to  any  object,  there  are  not,  1  believe,  any 
species  known  here. 

Of  the  third  class,  or  Gasteropoda,  there  are  a  few 
varieties  which  require  notice.  The  common  slug  is  a 
good  instance  of  this  class,  but  it  is  scarcely  or  ever  seen 
in  Guiana.  In  the  woods,  mountains,  and  plains  of  the 
interior,  specimens  of  Gasteropoda  are  frequently  found, 
but  in  general  the  shell  only  is  obtained  ;  in  the  trenches 
and  fields  of  plantations  they  are  not  uncommonly  met 
with  alive.  The  following  are  the  species  found  and 
described : 


Class  III. — Gasteropoda,     Order — Pulmoriata. 

PaMILY — H€liC€(2. 

Only  five  species  of  this  family  have  been  found,  viz. : 


Bulimus  haemastomus — Takutu  woods 
„       cinnamouco    lineatus — woods 

and  river  banks 
„       lita — woods,  on  leaves 


Bulimus  galtina  sultana  —  woods,  oa 
leaves 
undatus — woods,  on  leaTet 


Order — Pectinibranchiata. 

Of  the  family  Ampullariacete,  the  most  common  are 
the  following;  many  of  them  when  picked  up  have  a  very 
disagreeable  and  foetid  odour : 

Ampullaria  urccus— Barima  waters        i  AmpuUaria     guiancnsis  —  Sayannah 

„          zonata — Savannah  swamps   i  swamps 

i>          papyracea — Savannah  do.  „             orinoccensia — PomerooD 

ft          sinaraarina — (rare) — river   ;  waters 
Corentyn                           i 
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Belonging  to  the  family  Melania  are  the  following 
species : 

Melania  atra — rocks  in  flowing  waters,  as  rivers  £s8equebo  and  Mazaruni 
„       brevior  „  „  „ 

„       chloris  „  „  „ 


Family — Bucciiwida.    Genus — Marginella. 


Marginella  ccsrulescens  —  woods 

and  streams 
Baocinum — woods  and  streams 
Purpura  cataracta 
Murez 


Fusus  morio 
Pyrula  melongena 
Nucula  rostrata 
Solen  caribbaeus 
TurbineUa? 


The  next  species  belongs  to  the  family  of  Neritina ; 
it  is  a  pretty-looking  little  shell,  and  is  rather  common: 

Neritina  zebra — sand-banks,  rivers  Demerara  and  Esscquebo 

Class  IV. — Acephala, 

As  implied  by  the  name,  the  Mollusks  under  this  class 
have  no  apparent  head  ;  there  are  but  a  few  varieties  here, 
and  those  but  rarely  seen : 

Unio  hylca — in  waters  about  Akutu 
Monocondylea  parchappii — in  waters  about  Takutu 
Hyria  syrmatophora — in  the  neighbourhood  of  Awaricuru 

„      corrugata  „  „ 

,,      humilis  „  „ 

Castalia  ambigua — Takutu  waters 
Anodonta  ensiformis      „  ,i 

Teredo  navalis— found  on  submerged  piles  and  ships'  buttoms,  to  which  it 

is  very  destructive 


Class  V. — Branchiopoda. 

All  the  Branchiopoda  are  invested  with  bivalve  shells, 
which  are  fixed  and  immovable ;  the  species  are  rare  in 
this  colony : 

Terebratula 
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Class  VI. — Cirrhopoda. 

The  animals  included  under  this  class  are  small,  and  are 
found  fixed  to  rocks, .  piles  of  wood,  ships'  bottoms^  to 
which  some  species,  as  the  barnacles  (Ijepas  (matifera)^ 
prove  very  destructive.  Barnacles  are  very  common  here 
about  the  submerged  timbers  of  stellings,  bridges,  and 
boats ;  it  is  astonishing  sometimes  to  observe  their  num- 
bers, and  the  havoc  which  they  occasion  to  piles  and 
rafters : 

Lepas  anatifera— lubmerged  timbers,  rocks,  and  other  substances. 
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THIED  GREAT  DIVISION  OP  THE  ANIMAL 
KINGDOM. 

Ani/malia  articulata — Four  classes. 

1.  Class  Annelides — Worms. 

2.  Class  Crustacea — Crabs. 

3.  Class  Arachnides — Spiders. 

4.  Class  Insecta — Insects. 

The  classes  comprising  this  division  of  the  animal 
kingdom  are  sufficiently  known  to  render  any  description 
of  their  structure  and  functions  necessary.  I  shall,  there- 
fore, at  once  proceed  to  consider  the  species  of  each  class 
met  with  in  this  colony. 

Class  I Annelides — Worms. 

The  class  of  worms  has  been  divided  into  three  orders, 
without  including  those  found  inside  the  bodies  of  man 
and  animals,  which  are  termed  entozoa.  There  is  no 
necessity  to  enter  upon  any  lengthened  notice  of  this  class 
or  its  minor  orders.  The  common  earthworm  (Jjumbricua 
terrestris)  is  common  enough  in  soils,  especially  in  wet 
weather,  when  they  approach  the  surface,  and  are  greedily 
sought  after  by  pigs  and  other  animals  who  prey  upon 
them,  and  root  up  the  ground  destructively  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  leech  belongs  to  this  class,  but  except  a  large 
common  kind,  not  the  medicinal  leech  (Hirudo  medtci- 
nalis)^  none  are  found. 
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Class  II. — Crustacea. 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  second  class,  Crustacea, 
are  frequent  in  numbers  but  not  in  variety  in  Guiana. 
The  mud  flats  on  the  coasts  and  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
abound  with  innumerable  crabs,  which  at  low  water  may 
be  seen  in  thousands  issuing  from,  or  retreating  to  their 
holes.  By  boring  cavities  on  the  embankments  of  estates 
they  frequently  occasion  much  mischief  by  undermining 
the  earth,  and  allowing  the  water  to  ooze  through.  Some 
species  inhabit  the  fresh  waters;  and  both  crabs  and 
prawns  are  constantly  to  be  found  in  the  canals  and 
trenches  of  many  estates.  It  is  curious  to  observe  their 
habits  in  the  numerous  mud  flats  throughout  the  colony. 

The  largest  species  of  crab  is  the  Bonoori,  which  is 
found  along  the  coasts  and  rivers.  It  is  a  species  of 
Gecarcinus.  It  is  of  a  bluish  colour  above  and  brown 
underneath,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

But  the  crab  which  is  most  commonly  caught  and  sold 
for  eating  is  the  Cancer  uca  una,  which  is  found  in  mud 
flats  all  over  the  colony.  It  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
the  legs  are  hairy  ;  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  they  are 
not  considered  good  to  eat. 

A  very  common  kind  of  crab  is  to  be  found  in  thou- 
sands along  the  mud  flats  about  Georgetown.  They  are 
named  the  calling  crabs  ( Caiicer  vel  gela^inm  vocans), 
from  the  peculiar  habit  they  have  of  waving  the  large 
claw,  as  if  making  an  apellative  gesture ;  they  vary  much 
in  size,  and  the  older  ones  are  remarkable  for  having  one 
of  the  claws  much  larger  than  the  other ;  sometimes  it  is 
the  right,  at  other  times  the  left  claw  which  outgrows  the 
other  in  size,  and  which  is  used  for  excavating  holes  in 
which  to  burrow.  At  low  water  these  crabs  may  be  seen 
in  great  numbers  on  the  mud  flats  of  tlie  river,  with  their 
large  claws  erect,  or  slowly  waved,  like  the  liuman  hand; 
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at  times  they  make  a  loud,  clacking  noise  with  these 
claws ;  these  crabs  are  not  eaten  except  by  the  coolies 
and  are  called  by  the  Creoles  Madeira  crabs. 

A  species  of  crab  allied  to  the  above  is  the  boatman 
crab  (Oelasinns  marionis).  In  this  crab  one  claw  is 
generally  much  larger  than  the  other ;  the  legs  are  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  the  body  of  a  rhomboid  form,  and  dark 
in  hue.  It  is  found  in  mud  flats,  and  if  brayed  in  a 
mortar  and  stewed,  is  good  to  eat. 

The  smallest  kind  of  crab  here  is  the  Pinnoteres,  which 
in  thousands  may  be  seen  crawling  along  mud  flats,  about 
bridges  and  stellings,  and  in  graveyards  and  swampy 
places.  They  vary  in  size  from  one  half  to  one  inch  in 
length. 

A  remarkable  species  of  crab  is  called  here  Jumbi,  or 
Soldier  Crab  (Grapmis  crtientatu^).  It  is  met  with 
about  the  stellings  and  bridges,  and  also  in  trenches.  It 
is  of  yellow  colour  underneath ;  but  the  back  and  legs 
are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  mottled  black,  yellow,  and 
green  ;  its  legs  are  hairy.  These  crabs  are  very  shy, 
and  conceal  themselves  under  stones  and  other  substances, 
and  always  walk  sideways.  They  have  been  known  to 
climb  trees,  and  are  very  active :  they  are  not  eaten — in- 
deed, the  flesh  is  considered  poisonous,  hence  the  name 
jumbi  crab. 

Other  varieties  of  land  crab  are  known,  but  I  have 
never  been  able  to  see  specimens  of  them,  nor  are  they 
described  in  books.  The  natives  call  one  species  the 
buck  crab.  It  is  very  like  the  bonoori,  and  is  perhaps  a 
species  of  gecarcinus.  It  has  a  bluish  back,  and  the  legs 
are  of  a  whitish  hue,  tinged  with  violet. 

Another  kind  is  named  the  swamp  crab;  it  is  of  an 
orange  colour,  with  reddish  legs,  and  is  found  in  swamps 
about  the  Essequebo.  Of  the  water  crabs,  or  those  which 
swim  well,  and  have  flat  fins  to  their  legs,  the  most  in- 
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teresting  is  that  called  here  the  sherigo  crab  (Fortunua  vel 
Thelpima).  It  is  caught  in  the  trenches  and  canals,  and 
pinches  severely  with  its  claws  ;  it  is  a  great  scavenger, 
and  feeds  on  almost  everything.  The  colour  varies;  I 
have  seen  them  yellow,  reddish,  and  of  a  greenish  hue, 
sometimes  almost  white.  The  back  is  glabrous,  and 
curiously  marked  with  deeply  impressed  lines,  which  liave 
a  singular  resemblance  to  the  bust  and  body  of  a  female, 
80  much  so  that  native  artists,  by  the  addition  of  a  head 
and  feet,  touched  up  with  a  little  paint,  complete  in  a  few 
moments  a  capital  female  figure  on  the  top  of  the  shell. 

The  prawn  and  shrimp  are  both  found  here  in  the 
rivers  as  far  as  the  salt  water  extends. 

The  prawn  {JPalcemon  aerratvs)  attains  to  the  size  of 
four  or  five  inches,  and  is  of  a  pale  steel  blue  colour,  with 
greenish-coloured  tail  and  legs.  The  shrimp  ( Crangan 
vulgaris)  and  another  species  of  prawn  are  likewise 
found,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 


Class  III. — Arachnides — Spiders. 

The  spiders  {Araohnides)  belong  to  the  third  class  of 
articulata,  and  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion of  their  appearance.  They  abound  in  this  country, 
and  may  be  found  in  every  house,  almost  on  every  tree, 
and  present  a  never-failing  field  of  observation  for  the 
naturalist.  Some  are  very  small  and  look  like  minute  crabs, 
and  are  found  on  plants  and  leaves;  others  are  very  large, 
and  hide  themselves  among  linen,  books,  and  unfrequented 
buildings  ;  the  largest  or  crab  spiders  are  very  fierce,  and 
will  attack  small  vertebrated  animals,  such  as  humming- 
birds, pigeons,  and  chickens.  The  eyes  of  spiders  are 
very  curious  organs ;  independent  of  their  number  and 
the  singular  manner  in  which  they  are  arranged  on  the 
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head  in  the  different  varieties,  they  offer  an  interesting 
subject  of  research.  The  females  lay  a  great  number  of 
eggs,  which  are  hatched  in  a  round  kind  of  nest  of  a  white 
cotton-like  appearance,  which  they  carry  about  with  them, 
and  only  give  up  in  the  moment  of  extreme  danger.  I 
have  opened  many  of  these  nests,  and  have  counted  seve- 
ral hundreds  of  tiny  spiders  packed  closely  together,  yet 
nimble  and  lively  when  liberated  from  this  receptacle. 
Spiders  are  great  enemies  to  cockroaches,  dragon  flies, 
and  insects.  The  bird  spider  (Mt/gale  avicularia)  is 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  extremely  hairy,  and  of  a 
blackish  colour ;  the  tips  of  the  feet  and  palpi,  and  the 
inferior  pili  of  the  mouth  being  of  a  reddish  hue;  the 
bite  is  severe.  Another  large  species  is  called  the  brown 
taTSLntu\a{Mi/galefasciata),  The  black  tarantula  ( Cteniza 
nidulcms)  is  also  of  large  size,  and  is  found  in  woods  and 
on  the  ground,  the  bites  of  these  tarantulas  or  "  Araignees- 
crabes,"  as  they  are  called  by  the  French  colonists,  is 
reputed  to  be  dangerous,  and  frequently  occasion  much 
irritation  and  fever.  The  large  spotted  spider  {Epwta 
clavipes)  has  two  eyes  approximated  in  pairs  on  each  side ; 
while  the  remaining  four  are  arranged  in  a  quadrilateral 
form  in  the  middle. 

Another  species  of  crab  spider  is  the  Acrosoma  spinosa 
vel  gastracantha  aculeata.  It  is  found  on  branches  of 
trees  in  woods;  as  is  likewise  a  species  of  Nephila  and 
Argyopes  argentata.  These  are  all  insects  which  spin 
webs  to  entrap  their  prey. 

There  are  several  others  whose  habits  are  very  curious 
to  observe.  One  species  suspends  itself  by  a  long  thread 
from  ceilings  of  rooms  and  galleries,  and  is  thus  swayed 
backwards  and  forwards  by  the  breeze  until  it  seizes  its 
victim,  some  unsuspecting  fly  or  other  small  insect ;  if 
alarmed  or  approached,  it  climbs  nimbly  up  its  rocking 
ladder^  and  rolls  up  the  thread  as  it  ascends.     Others  are 
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known  as  hunting-spiders ;  they  are  in  general  small,  and 
do  not  appear  to  spin.  They  frequent  windows,  tables,  and 
plants,  in  search  of  their  prey,  which  when  seen  is  sprung 
upon  in  an  instant,  just  as  the  jaguar  pounces  upon  a 
deer.     This  must  be  a  species  of  the  Salticus. 

A  sedentary  spider,  and  one  that  is  very  commonly 
seen  to  spin  its  web  in  the  corners  of  dark  rooms,  is  allied 
to  Clubiona  punctata  ;  it  is  of  a  yellowish  brown  colour, 
spotted  black  on  the  legs  ;  the  eyes  are  eight  in  number, 
arranged  in  two  equal  rows  of  four  each.  Allied  to  this 
species  is  another  kind  of  small  spider,  Thomisus,  called 
by  many  crab  spider.  Other  small  species  appear  to  be- 
long to  Lycosa,  Theridion,  Dolomedes ;  but  this  is  merely 
conjecture  on  my  part,  for  I  have  never  seen  them  de- 
scribed. 

The  long-legged  spider  occasionally  seen  flitting  about 
windows  is  probably  an  Opilid.  It  is  a  kind  of  daddy 
long-legs,  and  thinks  nothing  of  the  loss  of  one  or  more  of 
its  spindle  shanks,  but  escapes  without  diflSculty.  There 
are  also  the  vagabond  spiders,  the  water  spiders,  and 
others  met  with  on  plants,  on  the  ground,  and  in  streams^ 
but  beyond  watching  their  movements  I  have  not  been  able 
to  become  acquainted  with  them. 

The  scorpion  spider  {JPhryn/ua  renifomiis)  is  a  singular- 
looking  animal  ;  the  two  anterior  tarsi  are  very  long  and 
slender,  and  resemble  setaceous  antennae. 

Of  the  true  scorpions  there  are  several  varieties  here, 
some  of  which  are  reputed  to  inflict  dangerous,  if  not  fatal, 
stings.  I  heard  of  an  instance  lately  where  a  black  child 
about  ten  years  old  was  wounded  by  the  Bush  scorpion 
as  it  is  called  (Scorpio)^  while  removing  some  clothes 
from  the  ground  in  Essequebo  ;  the  arm  swelled  rapidly, 
and  although  the  girl  was  previously  healthy,  she  died 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  accident.  The  species 
known  are  Tityus,  Thelyphonus,  Scorpio  (several  species). 
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Of  the  pseudo  scorpions  there  are  a  few  specimens  here, 
which  are  found  among  books  and  papers,  on  rocks, 
trees,  and  even  animals.  Of  the  true  scorpions  there  are 
likewise  other  species,  which  are  frequently  termed  Taran- 
tulas ;  indeed,  this  expression  is  commonly  applied  to  any 
large  hairy  kind  of  spider,  and  has  given  rise  to  much 
confusion. 

The  Chelifer  americanus  or  cancroides  is  frequently 
seen  in  collections  of  old  books  and  manuscripts  which 
have  been  long  neglected ;  they  prey  on  the  small  insects 
which  destroy  the  paper,  although  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  cause  of  the  mischief  themselves. 

The  other  species  are  Amblyomraa  ovale  and  Ambly- 
omma  mynnecophaga ;  the  latter  so  called  from  being 
found  on  the  large  ant  eater. 
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FISHES. 
Class  IV. — Pisces. 

1st  division:  IST  OBDER.  ACAMTHOPTERTOIAN8. —  IST  FAMILY.  SNOOK,  JBW 
FISH,  SNAPPERS — 2ND  FAHILT.  GROOPBRS — 3R0  FAJflLT.  BASHAWS;  OTHER 
SPECIES— 5th  FABQLT.  MENOID  FISH,  SHAD,  SWORD  FISH,  PILOT  FISH — llTH 
FAMILY.  MULLETS — 12TH  FAMILY.  OOBOID  FISH — 13TH  FAMILY.  PACOOMA-^ 
14th  FAMILT.  LABROID  fish  (VARIETIES  OF)— 2ND  ORDER.  ABDOMINAL  MALA* 
COPTERTGIANS  — 2nd  FAMILY.  CARP  FAMILY,  SALMON  CARP  (VARIETIES  OF;, 
FOUR  EYES,  GAR  FISH — 3RD  FAMILT.  SILURIDJE  (VARIETIES  OF),  HAS8AR,  DORAS» 
ARIU8,  PIMELODUS,  PLATYSTOMA,  CAT  FISH,  LORICARLfi,  DA  WALLA,  LAU  LAU, 
OILBAORE — 4th  FAMILY.  SALMON  FISH,  PACUS,  CARTABAC,  DOG  FISH,  OHALCEUB, 
PIRAIS,  &C  &C.— 5th  FAMILT.  HERRING  FAMILY — 3BD  ORDER.  SUBBRACHIAX 
MALACOPTERTGIANS,  FLOUNDERS — iTH  ORDER.  APODAL  MALACOPTERYGIANS — 
EELS,  ELECTRIC  EEL — 5TH  ORDER.  SOPHOBRANCHI — 6TH  ORDER.  PLECTOO- 
NATHI.  2nd  division:  CARTILAGINOUS  FISHES — SHARK  (VARIETIES  OF),  SAW 
FISH,  RAYS. 

Pisces — Fishes. 

The  fishes  constitute  the  fourth  class  of  vertebrated 
animals,  and  are  so  distinct  from  the  others  as  to  re- 
quire little  notice.  Their  peculiar  structure,  their 
mode  of  respiration,  their  habits  ajid  economy,  are 
sufficiently  Imown  to  most  persons  to  render  a  special 
introduction  necessary,  and  I  will  at  once  proceed  to 
give  some  account  of  those  which  are  foimd  within  the 
boimdaries  of  this  colony.  The  subject  has  been 
already  most  ably  treated  by  several  writers,  but  espe- 
cially by  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk,  whose  interest- 
ing description  of  the  fresh-water  fishes  of  British 
Guiana  form  two  of  the  volumes  of  the  Naturalist's 
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library,  and  to  which  I  would  especially  refer  those  who 
desire  to  become  better  acquainted  with  the  several 
members  of  the  finny  tribe  there  portrayed.  The 
variety  of  fishes  is  very  great,  the  neighbouring  seas 
and  the  numerous  rivers  and  creeks,  nay,  the  very 
trenches,  abound  with  them;  and  yet  fresh  fish  of 
good  quality  is  both  rare  and  expensive.  The  high 
price  of  labour  is  the  cause  of  this ;  but  latterly,  the 
great  demand  for  fish  has  brought  a  larger  quantity 
into  the  market.  Another  reason  of  its  being  dear  is 
the  impossibility  to  keep  it  fresh  for  more  than  a  few 
hours  in  such  a  warm  climate. 

The  number  of  fishes  abounding  in  the  waters  of  the 
coasts  and  the  rivers  and  canals  is  truly  astonishing. 
The  negroes  and  coolies  evince  an  unmistakable  par- 
tiality for  the  "  gentle  art."  It  is  a  lazy  and  a  cheap 
mode  of  living ;  at  early  dawn,  canoes  or  corials  are 
manned  by  able-bodied  fishermen,  who  paddle  away 
for  miles  off  the  coast  to  the  various  fishing  grounds, 
where  they  quietly  take  up  their  station  for  the  fore- 
noon, unmindful  of  the  burning  sun  or  drenching  rain 
which  is  directed  on  their  naked  and  unprotected 
bodies.  The  lines  and  nets  are  thrown  out,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  boats  are  sufficiently  loaded  with  jew 
fish,  gilbagre,  flounders,  cuirass,  and  other  odd  fish,  to 
justify  a  return  home.  With  reeking  bodies  and  bois- 
terous shouts  the  fishermen  may  be  heard  paddling 
with  activity,  and  often  racing  to  get  first  to  the 
market,  where  thfe  produce  of  their  industry  is  soon 
disposed  of.  Nor  are  the  money-making  Portuguese 
heedless  of  the  fascinating  sport ;  they  are  often  to  be 
noticed  in  their  boats  moored  in  the  centre  of  the 
river,  waiting  patiently  till  their  hooks  and  lines  have 
captured  the  requisite  number  of  fish.  Their  little 
skiffs  are  seen  dancing  on  the  waters  at  all  hours  of 
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the  tide,  but  they  seldom  venture  like  the  others  out 
to  sea  to  catch  fish.  Numbers  of  men  and  boys  occupy 
the  numerous  wharves  or  stellings  to  join  in  the  trade, 
or  spend  a  listless  hour  in  hooking  up  quantities  of 
small  and  undisposable  fish,  which,  however,  they  ap- 
propriate to  their  own  use ;  while  others,  fishing-rod 
in  hand,  saunter  along  the  canals  and  trenches  to  fill 
their  baskets  with  hassar,  cu£Fam,  cat-fish,  and  what- 
ever else  may  turn  up.  In  large  trenches  and  fresh- 
water ponds  the  valuable  queriman  is  eagerly  sought 
after  by  others,  who  find  a  ready  sale  for  it.  This  is, 
par  excellence^  a  country  for  fishermen.  Old  invalids 
and  sore-footed  lads  are  constantly  casting  their  nets 
in  the  troubled  waters,  and  bagging  basketfuls  of  tinj, 
delicate  fish.  At  low  water  the  negroes  ramble  along 
the  mud  flats,  thrusting  their  hands  into  the  deep 
holes  where  the  pacooma  are  known  to  lurk,  and, 
heedless  of  the  bite,  drag  them  grunting  and  grum- 
bling out  of  their  banqueting  rooms.  Others  are 
splashing  through  the  mud,  often  knee-deep,  in  chase 
of  the  astonished  crabs,  who  are  edging  off  as  quickly 
as  possible,  till  they  are  seized,  and  thrust  as  prisoners 
into  the  formidable  "  quaik"  (an  Indian  basket  made 
of  thick  reeds),  where,  with  broken  claws  and  crushed 
heads,  they  are  packed  as  closely  as  Africans  in  a 
Brazilian  slaver.  Men  and  boys  are  equally  diligent 
in  dredging  for  prawns  and  shrimps,  which  in  great 
numbers  are  captured,  and  contribute  to  the  daintieB 
of  the  table. 

The  following  is  an  attempt  to  give  an  account  of 
the  principal  fishes  met  with,  arranged  with  some 
slight  pretensions  to  order : 

Order  1. — Acanthopterygians,  or  such  as  are  dis- 
tinguished by  having  spines  forming  part  of  their 
fins,  and  by  other  anatomical  differences,  comprise  a 
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large  number  of  what  are  termed  true,  or  ordinary 
fishes — ^in  contradistinction  to  another  division  known 
as  cartilaginous  fishes — such  as  the  shark,  &c.  This 
order  is  divided  into  numerous  sub-orders  or  families ; 
of  the  perch  family  or  tribe  (Percoides)^  the  snook 
(  Centropamus  undecimalis)  is  the  worthiest  representa- 
tive. It  is  the  pike  of  the  hot  parts  of  America,  and 
is  very  much  in  demand  for  the  table.  It  varies  very 
much  in  size,  the  largest  occasionally  weighing  from  20 
to  30  lbs.  It  is  of  a  silver  colour  tinged  with  green, 
and  is  found  along  the  coasts  and  up  the  riveifs,  being 
caught  both  in  salt  and  fresh  water.  It  has  a  pro- 
jecting and  flattened  muzzle  like  the  pike,  but  its  teeth 
are  small  and  crowded  together. 

A  sea  fish,  Serranus  galeus,  allied  to  this,  is^  found 
on  the  coast,  but  it  is  not  so  large,  being  scarcely  a  foot 
in  length.  Its  flesh  is  eaten,  but  it  is  not  so  delicate 
in  flavour  as  the  snook. 

The  jew  fish  {JPlectropoma  chlorunim)  is  a  large 
golden-coloured  fish,  which  is  found  in  great  plenty 
along  the  coasts.  Its  brilliant  colour  renders  it  a 
pretty-looking  fish ;  but  its  flesh  is  coarse,  and  it  is 
only  eaten  by  the  poor.  This  fish  is  called  a  grooper 
in  the  islands,  and  at  certain  seasons  it  is  not  eaten 
on  account  of  its  supposed  poisonous  properties.  It  is 
very  plentiful  oflF  the  coast. 

The  snapper  fishes  abound  in  the  waters  of  the  West 
Indian  islands,  but  are  not  the  same  species  as  are  here 
known  as  snappers.  The  fishes  so  called  by  fishermen 
here  are  of  two  kinds,  the  red  and  the  white;  the 
former  are  caught  about  three  or  four  feet  in  length, 
and  fetch  the  price  of  six  guilders.  The  white  species 
are  smaller,  and  I  have  eaten  them  and  found  them 
good.  These  fish  are  only  caught  at  particular  seasons. 
In  the  mouth  of  the  river  Essequebo  a  small  fish 
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allied  to  the  snappers  is  found ;  it  is  known  as  the 
Pomotis  cateshei,  hut  is  seldom  seen  in  town. 

Of  the  second  family,  or  mailed  cheeks,  there  is  a 
small  fish  here  allied  to  the  flying  gurnards,  but 
having  no  supernumerary  fins  or  wings ;  it  is  the  Ce- 
phalarantes  vel  gasterosteus  spinarella  of  Cuvier. 

There  is  a  species  of  grooper  (ScorptBtia)  found 
here ;  it  is  a  scaly  fish  with  prickly  protuberances,  and 
attains  the  length  of  three  to  five  feet  ;  its  flesh  is 
coarse,  but  is  eaten,  and  has  never  to  my  knowledge 
proved  poisonous,  which  is  occasionally  the  case  with 
the  groopers  of  the  islands. 

The  third  family  of  fishes  of  this  order  is  the 
Scienoides,  and  include  the  bashaws.  These  fish  are 
called  grunts  in  the  islands,  and  are  of  several  kinds, 
found  both  in  the  salt  and  fresh  water.  The  salt- 
water species  are  two  in  number,  gold  colour  and  white, 
and  vary  in  size  from  one  to  two  feet.  The  fresh-water 
species  is  of  a  silvery  white,  with  a  greenish  tinge  on 
the  back. 

The  other  species  of  fish  in  this  family  are  as  follows : 

Otolithas  toe  roe        |    Ancylodon  jaculidens      I    Micropogon  trifllis 

„        leiarchus     |    Micropogon  lineat  us        |    Polycentrus  (2  species) 

There  are  but  few  species  of  fish  belonging  to  the 
menoid  family  {Menides^  Cuvier),  and  they  are  only 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  or  in  salt  water. 

The  following  are  the  varieties  met  with — Grerres, 
Bhombeus,  about  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  much  esteemed 
for  the  table. 

The  shad  (  Gerres  zebra)  is  occasionally  caught  by 
fishermen  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  is  considered 
excellent  eating.  It  is  sometimes  termed  Mocharra. 
In  Barbadoes  this  fish  is  occasionally  found  in  fresh- 
water ponds,  where  they  improve  in  flavour.  Achames 
speciosus  also  belongs  to  this  family ;  it  is  a  small  fish, 
from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
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Seventh  family,  Seomberoides  (mackerel  tribe). 

The  sword  fish  {Xiphias  gladius)  requires  no  de* 
scription.  This  curious  fish  is  only  known  to  us  by 
the  injury  which  it  occasionally  inflicts  on  the  bottom 
of  ships  trading  here.  Upon  more  than  one  occasion 
the  trenchant  snout  of  this  formidable  fish  has  been 
found  embedded  in  the  planks  of  a  vessel  which  had 
been  thus  curiously  assailed,  bringing  away,  however, 
in  triumph,  the  dangerous  weapon  of  its  wounded 
opponent.  This  savage  sabreur  attacks  indiscrimi- 
nately boats,  bathers,  and  marine  animals ;  nay,  the 
very  rocks  themselves  are  subjected  to  assault  and 
battery.* 

The  pilot  fish  {Naucrates  vel  scombei  ductor)  is  fre- 
quently seen  by  those  approaching  these  shores,  but  16 
seldom  caught  or  noticed  in  our  immediate  neighbour- 
hood, although  its  allies,  the  sharks,  abound  in  great 
numbers.  It  is  the  Pompilus  of  the  ancients,  and 
rarely  exceeds  a  foot  in  length.  It  is  frequently  seen 
in  the  wake  of  ships,  and  appears  a  social  little  fish, 
fond  of  good  company,  and  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  travelling. 

The  mullets  {Mugilaidea)  constitute  the  eleventh 
family  of  the  Acanthoptery gians ;  they  are  foimd  both 
in  salt  and  fresh  water.  A  small  species  {Mugil 
albula)  is  found  in  canals  and  trenches,  and  is  much 
esteemed  on  account  of  its  flavour.  The  quality  of 
the  mugil  varies  with  its  habitat ;  in  the  open  sea  it 
is  a  poor  fish,  but  in  running  streams  it  enjoys  a 
higher  character  at  table. 

The  following  other  varieties  are  found  here': 

Mugil  liza — about  14  to  2  feet  in  length.  |  Mugil  curema— about  1^  feet  long. 

Of  the  family  Gobioidei  there  are  a  few  species,  which 

*  The  pugnacity  of  this  fish  has  been  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  in  the  line: 
"  £t  dunu  xiphias  ictu  non  mitior  ensL** 
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arc  recognised  by  their  dorsal  spines  being  thin  and 
flexible;  the  species  in  Barbadoes  are  known  as  the 
Rock  Fish. 

The  following  are  the  species  met  with  here : 

Gobius  bacalaus,  or  Goby  fish,  allied  to  the  blennies, 
is  commonly  foimd  in  the  salt  waters  of  the  coast,  and 
considered  good  food  by  the  inhabitants. 

Some  fish  of  this  family  are  almost  the  only  ones 
known  which  construct  nests  of  sea-weed  for  their 
young.  The  male  patiently  waits  till  the  lady  gobies 
arrive  to  deposit  their  eggs,  which  he  fecundates,  and 
afterwards  defends  the  young  ones. 

Eleotris  guarina  vel  dormitatrix,  or  the  sleeper,  is 
found  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  attaining  a 
length  of  from  eight  to  ten  inches ;  it  has  a  depressed 
head,  inflated  cheeks,  and  fins  spotted  with  black,  and 
is  frequently  caught  in  mud  flats  and  marshy  spots. 

Of  the  pediculated  Pectorales  there  is  the  Batrachus 
siurinamensis.  It  is  usually  known  as  the  Facama 
by  the  colonists,  who  consider  it  excellent  food  for  the 
table.  The  Pacama  or  Pacooma  is  an  ugly-looking 
fish,  from  one  to  two  feet  in  length,  found  in  holes  on 
the  mud  flats,  where  the  fishermen  hook  them  out  at 
low  water.  The  head  is  large  and  flat,  frog  shaped  ; 
they  bite  severely  ;  they  make  a  kind  of  grunting  noise 
when  captured.    This  fish  is  very  plentiAil  at  times. 

Of  the  Labroides,  or  fourteenth  family  of  fishes,  there 
are  several  species  met  with;  the  body  is  generally 
oblong  and  scaly ;  the  single  dorsal  fin  is  supported  in 
front  by  spinas  often  furnished  with  membranous  ap- 
pendages. 

Of  this  family  the  following  varieties  are  found  : 


ara  margarita 

Chffitobranchus  heckd 

„    Dassa 

Geophagu3  jurupari 

„    letrameru8 

„        surinaincnsis 

,,     licckclii 

jy        leucostictus 
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Geophagus  pappaterra 

„         ocellaiis — sun   flsh 
or lugunani 
Crcnicichia  saxatilis 
,f         TitatU 
„         lugubris 
Cychla  labrina 
„      fasciata 


Cychla  rutilans 

„      flaYO-macalata 
J,      nigro-niaculata 
„      argus 
„      trifasciata 
„      ocellaiis 
„      monoculus 

Ccntrachus  (several  species) 


The  Carp  family  {Cypr'midce)^  order  second  of  abdo- 
minal malacopterygians,  comprises  some  interesting 
species.  Several  small  headed,  large  eyed  fishes  of  the 
carp  tribe  are  foimd  in  the  rivers  of  the  colony.  They 
frequent  fresh  and  quiet  streams,  and  feed  on  herbs, 
grain,  and  mud,  of  which  latter  article  of  food  they 
never  lack  a  supply  in  this  alluvial  region. 

The  Tacuta  {Prochilodus  rubro-tceniatfis)  is  a  fresh- 
water fish  found  in  several  of  the  rivers,  where  they 
are  captured  by  nets,  or  shot  by  arrows.  Their  general 
size  is  about  eighteen  inches  in  length.  They  appear 
to  feed  on  the  mud  or  slime  which  attaches  to  rocks  or 
stones,  swerving  from  side  to  side,  apparently  sucking. 
They  ascend  the  rivers  about  April  to  spawn.  The  colour 
is  silvery  white,  with  a  greenish  back,  with  patches  of 
lake  on  the  fins  and  tail. 

Two  other  species  of  salmon  carp  are  also  met  with 
{Prochilodm  binotatus  and  insignis)^  whose  habits  and 
appearance  are  much  the  same  as  the  first  one ;  none 
of  these  fish  take  bait ;  they  Kve  only  a  few  minutes 
after  they  have  been  taken  from  the  water.  The 
yacuta  is  chiefly  found  in  the  Essequebo  and  its  tribu- 
taries ;  but  neither  of  the  two  others  have  been  caught 
either  in  the  Essequebo  or  Demerara  rivers.  The  carp 
family  are  notorious  for  their  long  lives,  but  whether 
or  no  the  species  met  with  here  are  as  venerable  as 
their  European  allies,  I  am  not  able  to  decide,  inasmuch 
as  their  abodes  are  remote  from  the  civilised  districts, 
and  are  seldom  visited  by  the  inhabitants. 
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Of  the  caxp  family  {Cyprinidai)  there  is  found  a 
curious  little  fish  known  here  as  the  Four-eyes  {Ana- 
bleps  tetrophthalmvs  vel  cobilia  anableps),  which  may 
constantly  he  seen  in  shallow  water  near  mud  flats, 
where  they  swim  and  plunge  about  in  shoals.  If  pur- 
sued or  frightened,  they  leap  above  the  water  and  dart 
at  a  rapid  pace  in  jerks  or  springs  along  mud  banks. 
They  derive  their  name  of  four-eyes  from  the  singular 
fact  of  the  cornea  and  pupil  of  each  eye  being  divided 
into  two  parts  by  transverse  bands,  so  that  they  appear 
to  have  two  pupils  and  a  double  sight,  which  is  not  the 
case,  as  each  eye  has  but 'one  crystalline  lens,  &c. 
The  eyes,  besides  this  singular  character,  are  very  pro- 
minent, and  give  them  a  peculiar  appearance  when 
feeding  on  the  mud.  The  female  is  viviparous.  An- 
other species  is  also  found,  A.  microlepis  vel  coarctatus. 
It  is  found  in  mud  flats  like  the  other,  and  is  occa- 
sionally eaten,  but  neither  varieties  of  this  fish  are 
esteemed.  At  low  water  thousands  of  four-eyes  may 
be  seen  revelling  in  the  slimy  mud,  along  which  they 
glide  rapidly  to  gain  the  water  if  disturbed  in  their 
sports.  A  small  fish,  PoBcilia  vivipara,  foimd  in  the 
trenches,  is  also  allied  to  the  above.  It  is  about  two 
inches  long.  It  flows  in  and  out  with  the  tide,  uncon- 
scious of  the  danger  it  incurs  in  thus  swimming  through 
a  city. 

Of  the  Pike  family  {Esoces)  of  the  same  order,  the 
Gar  fish  {BeUme  vulgaris  vel  caribbcBo)  is  a  represen- 
tative. This  snake-like  fish  attains  here  the  size  of  two 
feet  or  more,  and  is  of  a  light  greenish  brown  colour 
above,  and  silver  white  below ;  it  is  eaten  by  the  inha- 
bitants. Its  bite  is  very  painful,  its  long  and  narrow 
snout  being  armed  with  numerous  sharp  and  strong 
though  slender  teeth.  The  vertebrae  of  the  spine  and 
some  of  the  other  bones  have  a  peculiar  greenish  tinge^ 
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which  has  frightened  some  people,  who  were  under  the 
impression  that  it  was  of  a  poisonous  character.  I 
have  noticed  this  appearance  of  the  hones  hoth  before 
and  after  cooking.  It  is  evidently  unconnected  with 
any  abnormal  quality  of  the  fish. 

The  third  family  of  this  order  is  the  Siluridae,  com- 
prising such  fishes  as  are  distinguished  by  the  absence 
of  true  scales,  of  which  we  have  a  very  great  variety 
in  this  colony.  The  greater  part  of  these  are  beauti- 
fully represented  in  the  '^  Fishes  of  Guiana,"  by  Sir  R. 
Schomburgk,  in  the  Naturalist's  Library,  and  a  con- 
densed account  of  them  from  that  interesting  work 
will  be  here  given. 

Porcupine  acanthicus  {Acanthicua  histrix)  belongs 
to  the  sub-family  LoricarinsB,  or  mailed  cat-fish  :  it  is 
a  powerful  fish  found  in  the  river  Branco,  and  is  re- 
markable for  a  row  of  spines  near  the  gills ;  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  brown  colour,  and  is  considered  good  eating. 

Several  varieties  of  theHypostomas  are  found  in  the 
same  river.  The  spotted  Hypostoma  {H.  pecostomus) 
is  of  a  beautiful  greenish  colour  with  black  spots  ;  its 
length  eight  inches  or  more.  The  shark  tailed  Hypos- 
toma {n.  squalinvm)  is  of  a  greenish  brown,  spotted 
black;  about  one  foot  in  length,  and  foimd  in  several 
of  the  rivers,  living  under  roots  of  trees  and  rocks 
during  the  day,  and  feeding  chiefly  at  night. 

The  dotted  lS.j^o^iomSi{H.punctatum)\  the  bearded 
Hypostoma  {R.  barbatus)  and  other  species  are  found 
in  these  waters,  but  are  by  no  means  familiaT  even  to 
naturalists. 

Other  species  have  been  lately  described  by  Richard 
Schomburgk. 

11.  commersonii  I  H.  teniminckii 

,,  itacua  |  „  nudiceps 

These  fishes  swim  with  great  rapidity  and  often  with 
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the  back  undermost;*  they  are  chiefly  found  where 
the  current  is  most  rapid,  and  conceal  or  fasten  them- 
selves by  rock  and  stone. 

Varieties  of  the  Callicthys  have  been  found  here, 
and  several  species  have  not  been  fully  described. 

The  common  Hassar,  or  hardback  (C.  pictwl),  belongs 
to  this  tribe.  It  is  of  a  dark  colour,  and  covered  with  - 
a  sort  of  armour,  and  is  found  in  trenches,  muddy 
walls,  and  even  on  land,  for  these  fishes,  like  many 
others  of  this  family,  are  capable  of  living  a  long  time 
out  of  water,  and  are  known  to  travel  overland  by  means 
of  their  spines  and  fins.  They  are  from  six  to  eight 
inches  ia  length,  and  are  eaten  readily  by  the  natives. 
They  are  easily  caught,  and  the  Creole  boys  are  often 
seen  returning  with  nimibers  of  them  strung  through 
a  thick  blade  of  grass,  and  carrying  them  home  in 
triumph  for  supper.  The  following  species  are  also 
known : — C.  coelatus,  C.  exaratus,  whose  habits  are 
allied  to  the  Hassar.  One  of  these  species  is  called 
by  the  negroes  Banja  Man,t  from  the  noise  it  makes 
when  taken  out  of  the  water. 

The  Doras  are  an  interesting  tribe  of  fishes,  and  are 
found  in  several  of  the  rivers.  They  are  small  in  size, 
and  are  found  under  roots  and  banks.  The  mailed 
Doras  (Doras  costatus)\  the  parti-coloured  Doras  (D. 
castaneo);  the  striped  Doras  (D.  brtmnescens);  the 
black  Doras  (D.  niger)\  and  the  Doras  hancockii  have 
been  described  by  authors.  Several  other  species  exist, 
but  they  are  difficult  to  be  procured.  These  fish  are 
hard  to  kill ;  they  vary  in  size  from  five  to  ten  inches, 
and,  like  the  Hassars,  travel  by  land  as  well  as  water. 
One  species,  the  Doras  maculatus,   is  described  by 

•  Valencieunes. 

t  The  Baivja  is  the  name  given  to  a  kind  of  rude  drum  U8C<1  by  the  negroes  in 
their  dances. 
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Bichard  Schomburgk  as  attaining  to  the  length  of  two 
feet. 

A  large  fish  (the  Phractocephalus  heniilopteras)  is 
ooinmon  to  several  of  the  rivers.  It  is  from  three  to  four 
feet  long,  is  very  voracious,  and  makes  a  grunting  noise 
when  caught ;  they  bite  best  by  night,  and  are  excellent 
eating. 

Two  or  more  species  of  Arius  are  found ;  the  marbled 
Arius  {A.  onchia)  and  the  Arius  obesus.  The  former, 
about  ten  inches  long,  is  distinguished  by  rings  of  a 
blackish  colour  on  the  body ;  it  is  taken  with  the  hook, 
and  is  finely  flavoured.  It  is,  I  believe,  called  by  the 
natives  Hymiri,  and  is  found  in  the  creeks.  The  Arius 
obesus  is  about  nine  inches  in  length,  and  about  seven 
inches  in  girth  at  the  thickest  parts;  found  under 
trees  in  river  Branco. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  Fimelodus  found  in  most 
of  the  rivers.  The  P.  maculatus  is  about  twelve  inches 
long,  has  no  scales,  and  is  of  a  bluish  green  colour ; 
one  species,  brown,  spotted  with  black,  is  called  Tiger 
Pish  (P.  arekaima)^  is  about  two  feet  long,  and  of  excel- 
lent flavour.  Another  species,  the  Pimelodus  insignis, 
is  of  a  greenish  colour,  with  black  spots,  and  is  about 
eighteen  inches  in  length;  it  lives  some  time  after 
being  caught,  and  is  taken  with  the  hook. 

The  stripe-tailed  Pimelodus  (P.  notatus)  is  larger, 
being  about  three  feet  long,  of  a  grey  colour,  with 
black  spots,  the  tail  being  striped  black. 

Other  species  of  this  tribe  are  found,  but  need  not 
be  enumerated  in  this  place  beyond  their  specific 
names: 


F.  sebac 

P.  foina 

P.  stUegichii 

,,  raniiius 

„  eques 

„  niacropterus 

„  cristatus 

The  striped  Platystoma  (P.  tigrinvm)  is  a  handsome 
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fish,  of  a  bluish  colour  striped  black  and  white.  It 
is  of  large  size,  and  of  fine  flavour.  Other  varieties 
of  this  fish  occur,  but  are  too  imperfectly  known  to  at- 
tempt to  describe.  Another  species  has  been  mentioned 
by  Uichard  Schomburgk,  it  is  the  P.  platyrhynchus,- 
and  a  third  species  was  found  by  his  brother  in  the 
river  Branco,  which  has  been  termed  Platystoma 
planiceps. 

There  are  several  other  species  of  the  Siluridse  which 
require  notice ;  they  resemble  the  others  in  general 
appearance  and  habits,  and  may  be  known  by  the 
numerous  cirri  or  whiskers  about  the  face.  Many  of 
them  are  termed  cat-fish  from  the  latter  circumstance, 
and  most  of  them  are  good  eating.  A  fish  called  here 
the  Bum-bum  belongs  to  this  tribe. 

The  following  species  of  Bagrus  are  already  known : 


Bagnis  ipesops 
„  proops 
„      passaujr 


Bag^nis  clarias  yel  pimelodus  vel  arias 
„      coBlestiDUs 
„     emphysetus 


They  are  regular  scavengers,  and  feed  on  the  most 
incongruous  things.  Belonging  to  the  same  family  is 
another  species,  the  Galeichthys  gronovii,  which  is 
about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length. 

Allied  to  the  above  are  the  next  following  species  of 
fish: 

Aacheniptenu  maculosus  (6  inches)  I         AuchenipteruB  ponctatos 
„  furcatus  | 

The  species  called  Aspredo  are  remarkable  for  their 
flat  heads,  broad  shoulders,  and  numerous  cirri.  Their 
names  are: 

Aspredo  laevis  |  Aspredo  tibicen 

The  Loricaria  are  so  called  on  account  of  the  mailed 
appearance  of  the  head  and  body,  and  by  the  mouth 
opening  under  the  snout  they  are  distinguished  from 
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other    mailed  Siluridoe.     The  species  known  are  a8 
follows  : 

Loricaria  cataphracta      |        Loricaria  acuta      |        Loricaria  platyura 

The  Dawalla  {Ilypothalmus  dawalla)  is  found  in 
several  of  the  rivers,  and  is  considered  a  choice  fish. 
It  is  ahout  two  feet  long,  destitute  of  scales,  and  heau- 
tifully  coloured  green  and  carmine.  It  is  hard  to  catch, 
hiting  only  at  live  bait  near  to  populated  districts ;  but 
far  up  the  river  Essequebo  they  are  readily  taken  by 
the  hook. 

The  Lau  Lau  (Silurus)  is  one  of  the  largest  fresh- 
water fish  met  with  in  the  rivers  of  this  country.  It  is 
often  found  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  length,  and  weigh- 
ing 200  lbs.  It  is  of  a  greenish  black  colour  above, 
and  whitish  below,  and  is  esteemed  a  great  deUcacy. 
When  left  to  nature  the  eggs  are  hatched  in  the  abdo- 
men, and  when  the  young  are  extruded  they  swim  in 
large  shoals  over  the  head  of  the  mother.  In  case  of 
danger,  the  mother  opens  her  mouth,  and  the  fry  find 
a  safe  retreat  in  the  thorax ;  this  is  the  case  also  with 
other  species  of  this  family.  These  fish  feed  on  fruit, 
vegetables,  and  smaller  fish ;  they  swim  with  rapidity, 
and  possess  considerable  strength. 

The  Gilbagre,  or  Gillbacker  (Siluriis  parkeHi)^  is  a 
large  salt-water  fish,  found  plentifully  in  the  estuaries 
of  the  rivers  of  the  colony.  It  is  caught  from  two  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour.  It 
is  purchased  very  readily  by  the  inhabitants,  and  when 
stewed  is  excellent  eating,  and  has  the  appearance  and 
taste  of  veal.  A  valuable  kind  of  glue,  like  isinglass, 
is  obtained  from  the  dried  natatory  bladder,  and  is 
much  used  in  the  colony.  It  is  also  in  considerable 
demand  for  exportation.     It  is  a  voracious  fish ;  one 
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that  was  caught  and  opened  had  the  arm  of  a  child  in 
its  stomach. 

Of  the  fourth  family  (Salmonides)  of  the  abdominal 
Malacopterygians  there  are  several  interesting  species. 

The  Pacus  {Myletea  pacu)  are  well  known  to  tra- 
vellers in  this  country,  for  they  afford  infinite  sport  to 
the  tourist,  and  furnish  a  fine  repast  for  his  table. 
These  fish  vary  in  size  from  1^  to  2  feet  in  length,  and 
sometimes  weigh  upwards  of  8  lbs.  The  colour  is  a 
brownish  red,  with  black  spots.  They  are  sometimes 
shot  with  arrows  in  great  numbers,  the  natives  con- 
triving to  enclose  a  number  of  the  fish  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  stream,  when  a  regular  battue  commences, 
which  often  ends  in  the  death  and  capture  of  hundreds 
of  the  Pacus,  many  of  which  are  salted  and  sent  to 
town  for  sale.  Besides  the  common  Pacu  the  following 
varieties  occur. 

M.  rubripeDnis  I         M.  asterias  I         M.  schomburgkli 

„    hypsaucheD  |  „    aetiger  |  „    latus 

The  Cartabac  {Tetragonopterus  latua^  is  a  broad, 
clumsy-looking  fish,  with  a  small  head.  It  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  very  voracious,  and  is  found  in 
several  of  the  rivers.  It  has  a  fine  flavour,  and  is  cap- 
tured with  the  hook  or  arrow.  A  species  allied  to  this 
has  been  named  after  Schomburgk  {Tetragmwpterti^ 
8chomhurgkii)y  and  is  found  in  the  tributaries  of  the 
Essequebo.  It  is  of  an  oval  shape,  and  of  a  greyish 
blue  above  and  pale  green  below,  with  spots  of  black. 

The  following  species  allied  to  the  Cartabac  are  like- 
wise found : 

T.  argenteus,  6  iDches  in  length  I  T.  melanurus,  G  inches  in  length 
T.  maculatus,  4    „  it       I  T.  taeniatus,     2    „  „ 

The  ocellated  Xiphostoma  {Xiphostoma  ocellatum) 
is  a  long  narrow  fish,  about  two  feet  long,  of  a  neutral 
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tint  colour,  fins  and  tails  variegated  red ;  a  round  spot, 
black  and  yellow,  is  seen  on  the  latter.  Its  flesh  is 
yellow,  but  good ;  it  is  found  in  the  Essequebo  and 
other  rivers.  It  is  called  Pirapoco  by  the  coloured 
people,  and  Pirapu  by  the  Arrawaks. 

The  small  scaled  Hydrocyon  {Hydrocyon  microlepis) 
and  another  species  {Hydrocyon  armatus)  are  found  in 
these  rivers.  The  colour  of  both  is  bluish  green  and 
white,  with  tints  of  lake  about  the  tail  and  fins.  They 
have  both  a  formidable  array  of  teeth.  They  are  vora-' 
eious,  and  are  captured  either  with  the  hook  or  arrow, 
being  considered  good  eating.  Two  other  species  have 
been  described  by  travellers,  viz. :  H.  scomberoides,  two 
to  three  feet  long,  and  found  in  most  rivers.  The  banded 
8chizodon(Schizodonfasciattis)]iBS  been  also  described, 
and  is  found  in  the  river  Branco.  It  is  of  a  greyish 
colour,  with  black  bands,  and  attains  the  length  of  1^ 
feet.     It  is  much  prized  for  the  table  of  the  traveller. 

There  are  several  species  of  fish  comprised  in  the 
genus  Chalceus,  namely:  the  C.  rotundatus,  C.  angu- 
latus,  C.  taeniatus,  C.  labrosus,  C.  nigro  tseniatus, 
C.  latus,  C.  fasciatus,  which  approach  to  herrings  in 
character.  They  are  small  in  size,  but  vary  in  colour, 
but  are  in  general  prettily  marked,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  flavour.  Somewhat  similar  to  these 
are  the  following  fishes : 

Brycon  falcatus,  6  to  8  iDches  lonpr,  found  in  moftt  streams 
„        pesu,  6  inches  long,  contmon  to  the  Essequebo 
„       schomburgkii,  6  inches  in  length,  common  to  the  Essequebo 

There  are  some  very  interesting  species  of  the  genus 
Serra  salmo  met  with  in  these  rivers,  among  which  is 
the  famous  Pirai  or  Huma  {Serra  salmo  niger),  called 
also  the  black  saw-bellied  salmon.  It  is  about  sixteen 
inches  long,  but  has  very  strong  and  peculiar  teeth, 
which  are  powerful  enough  to  bite  ofi*  a  toe  or  finger 
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of  persons  bathing,  as  has,  nnfortunately,  more  than 
once  happened.  These  fish  are  extremely  voracious, 
and  attack  all  who  invade  the  waters  where  they  pre- 
vail. They  destroy  other  fish  much  larger  than  them- 
selves ;  and  to  effect  this,  commence  operations  by 
biting  off  their  tails ;  it  is,  therefore,  equally  dreaded 
and  shunned  by  men  and  fish.  The  pirai  is  of  a  dark 
colour,  inclining  to  blue.  It  is  caught  with  the  hook, 
and  is  eaten  by  the  Indians.  It  utters  a  grunting 
noise  when  captured,  and  lives  for  several  hours  out  of 
the  water.  These  fish  are  not  found  near  the  coasts  or 
embouchures  of  the  rivers,  but  prefer  the  upper  parts 
of  the  streams,  where  they  congregate  about  rocks 
and  trees. 

Other  species  of  the  salmon  tribe  have  been  de- 
scribed by  authors  :  S.  punctatus,  S.  stagnatilis,  S.  pi- 
ranha, S.  emarginatus,  S.  undulatus,  S.  unimaculatus, 
S.  argentinus,  all  of  which  are  more  or  less  small  ip 
size,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives. 

The  following  varieties  are  allied  to  these,  and  have 
been  commonly  met  with  by  travellers : 

Anodus  cyprinoides,  7  to  8  inches  long,  Demerara  and  Essequebo 
„      alburnus,  10  inches  long 
„       ciliatuR,  6  to  8  inches  long 

Serrasalmo  vel  pygocentnis  piraya,  10  to  12  inches  in  length 
M  vel  „         nigricans,  12  inches  in  length 

„  vel  pygopristis  denticulatus,  4  to  6  inches  in  length 

„  vel         ,t  fiimarius,  4  to  6  inches  in  length 

M  rhombeus,  12  to  14  inches  in  length 

„  aurens,  6  to  8  inches  in  length 

„  vel  catoprion  mento,  3  to  4  inches  in  length 

These  small  fish  are  all  more  or  less  eaten  by  the 
natives,  and  are  found  in  plenty  in  the  rivers,  creeks, 
and  marshy  lands  of  the  interior. 

Allied  to  the  above  are  the  following  species  : 

Chilodus  punctatus,  4  inches  long,  found  in  Savannah  waters 

I^porinus  fasciatus,  10  inches  long,  found  at  Pirara 

„         nigrotseniatus,  6  inches  long,  found  at  Pomeroom 
„        frederici,  12  inches  long,  called  Daro  by  the  natires 
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These  fish  are  all  considered  good  eating. 

The  herring  family  {Clupea)  is  the  fifth  of  the 
abdominal  Malacopterygians,  and  include  several  spe- 
cimens, which  have,  however,  been  considered  by  ich- 
thyologists to  belong  to  another  family. 

The  largest  fresh-water  fish  met  with  in  the  rivers 
of  this  country  is  the  Sudis  gigas,  which  is  found  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  Essequebo,  where  it  is  captiired  with 
harpoons,  or  a  strong  hook  and  line.  They  measure 
from  eight  to  fourteen  feet  in  length,  and  weigh  from 
200  to  300  lbs.,  and  are  excellent  food.  The  colour  of 
the  head  and  dorsal  part  is  rich  brown,  whilst  the 
lower  part  of  the  fish,  with  the  tail  and  fins,  are  lake- 
coloured.  It  is  called  Arapaima  and  Pirarucu  by  the 
Indians,  and  is  hunted  by  them  in  the  shallow  **  kira- 
liaghs,"  or  inlets  of  the  rivers,  where  the  capture 
affords  excellent  sport  to  the  traveller. 

The  Arowana  {Oateoglosswn  arowcma)  is  abeautifrd 
fish  about  two  feet  in  length,  which  belongs  to  another 
genus  of  the  same  family,  and  is  found  in  the  Rupu- 
nuni,  and  sometimes  in  the  Essequebo.  It  is  of  a 
light  green  colour,  and  the  scales  are  edged  with  red, 
blue,  and  purple.  This  fish  is  chiefly  foimd  in  muddy 
water,  and  is  captured  by  the  Indians  with  bow  and 
arrow.  It  is  a  common  article  of  food  with  the  natives. 
It  is  said  to  spring  out  of  the  water  after  bats  and 
other  prey.  Allied  to  the  above  fishes  are  the  follow- 
ing species : 

Megalops  atlanticus,  called  here  Cu£Fum,  and  caught 
in  trenches — a  sea  fish  about  two  feet  long;  Elops 
saurus,  found  on  the  coasts,  one  foot  in  length; 
Engraulis  thrissoides,  six  inches  in  length,  found  in  the 
Cuyuni ;  the  Krumi  is  probably  another  species,  it  is 
from  ten  jto  twelve  inches  long,  and  of  a  bluish-green 
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colour.  It  rises  to  catch  flies,  or  seeds  falling  from 
trees. 

The  Haimura  {Erythrvrma  macrodon)  is  a  yoracious, 
ugly-looking  fish,  found  near  the  falls  or  rapids  of 
several  of  our  rivers,  and  attains  the  size  of  three  or 
four  feet.  It  is  easily  taken  with  the  hook,  but  is 
often  captured  by  a  species  of  trap  made  of  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  is  so  plentiful  as  to  afford  a 
constant  supply  of  food  for  the  Indians,  who  consideir 
it  excellent  eating.  The  mouth  is  armed  with  strong 
teeth,  which  have  been  known  to  inflict  severe  wounds. 

The  other  species  of  Erythrinus  found  here  are  as 
follows : 

E.  unitsnatua,  10  inches  lonf?,  called  huri  by  the  Arrawaks 
„    salous,  10  to  14  inches  in  length,  found  in  stagnant  waten 
ff   braziliensis,  12  to  14  inches  long  ;  good  to  eat 

Belonging  to  the  family  of  Clupese  is  another  tribe  of 
fishes,  found  in  the  lakes  and  streams  of  the  colony ; 
one  species,  the  Lepisosteus,  attains  a  moderate  size, 
and  is  considered  good  to  eat. 

A  small  fish,  Odontognathuis,  of  this  family,  is  found 
in  Cayenne,  and  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  is  called 
by  the  French  Odontognathe  aiguillon^,  and  is  some- 
what like  a  sardine  (  ClupetB  sardina)  in  form  and  ap- 
pearance, but  is  more  compressed. 

There  are  not  many  varieties  met  with  of  fishes 
belonging  to  the  third  order,  Subbraehian  malacop- 
terygians.  There  are  none  belonging  to  the  cod  or 
ling  tribe ;  but  the  flat  fishes,  which  constitute  another 
family,  are  represented  here  by  a  few  varieties. 

The  flounders  (Pleuronectes)  do  not  attain  a  large 
size  here;  I  have  generally  seen  them  from  six 
to  twelve  inches  in  length.  They  are  caught  in  the 
shallow  muddy  waters  oflF  the  coast,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  their  flavour,  but  unless  large  are  trou* 
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blesome  to  eat,  in  consequence  of  their  numerous 
small  bones.  They  keep  alive  for  a  long  time  after 
being  caught,  and  are  commonly  brqught  to  the  door 
for  sale  by  the  fisherwomen.  The  turbot  and  sole  are 
unknown  to  this  country. 

Of  the  eel  tribe,  fourth  order  Apoda  malacop- 
terygians,  there  are  several  varieties  found,  but  they 
are  rarely  or  never  eaten  by  the  better  classes;  The 
fishermen  here  class  them  into  two  kinds,  the  salt- 
water and  the  fresh-water  species.  The  former  are 
frequently  caught  by  the  fishermen  off  the  coasts  and 
rivers,  but  are  never  brought  to  the  shore,  not  being 
considered  worth  eating ;  they  are  of  a  light  colour^ 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  in  length. 

The  fresh-water  eels  are  of  various  kinds ;  some  of 
the  largest  range  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length, 
and  are  found  in  canals,  trenches,  and  stagnant  waters 
about  plantations.  This  species  is  termed  Gymno- 
thorax  ocellatus.  A  still  larger  species  is  met  with 
about  the  river  Demerara  and  its  creeks,  where  it  is 
often  found  among  the  roots  of  the  caladium  arbo- 
rescens.  It  attains  a  length  of  four  or  five  feet,  and  is 
occasionally  eaten  by  the  negroes.  It  is  known  as  the 
Gymnonotus  vel  ramphichthys  vel  carapus  rostyatus. 
Another  species,  Stemarchus  oxyrhyrachus,  is  about 
eighteen  inches  long,  and  is  found  in  the  river  Esse- 
quebo,  where  it  is  eaten  by  the  coloured  people. 
Another  species,  Synbranchus  marmoralus,  about  two 
feet  long,  is  found  about  plantations.  Two  other 
species  are  found;  one,  the  Stemopygus  vel  ster- 
narchus  virescens,  is  met  with  about  the  lake  Amucu ; 
it  is  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length ;  the 
other  species  is  the  Stemopygus  vel  stemarchus 
lineatus,  which  is  from  eight  to  ten  inches  in  length, 
and  is  found  in  similar  places  to  the  last. 

2  A  2 
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The  electric  eel  {Oymnotm  electricus),  or  bareback, 
is  found  in  &esh-water  streams,  especially  the  Esse- 
quebo,  where  it  is  frequently  caught  and  brought  to 
town.  It  is  of  a  brownish  black  colour,  and  is  gene- 
rally seen  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  but  is  occa- 
sionally met  with  much  larger.  The  shock  given  is 
sometimes  very  powerful,  but  at  other  times  it  may  be 
touched  without  communicating  its  singular  properties. 
It  is  eaten  by  the  natives  with  impunity,  but  by  the 
better  classes  is  considered  too  **  shocking' '  a  repast 
for  the  table.  The  organ  or  seat  of  the  electrical  pro- 
perty of  this  eel  is,  apparently,  the  under  side  of  the 
tail,  which  is  divided  into  compartments,  just  like  the 
arrangement  seen  in  a  galvanic  battery.  The  cells  or 
divisions  are  fiUed  with  a  gelatinous  mass,  which  is, 
apparently,  well  supplied  with  nerves.  The  electrical 
power  is  evidently  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  animal, 
which  at  times  is  exercised  so  powerfully  as  to  destroy 
fishes  and  small  animals ;  but  it  is  dissipated  by  fre- 
quent use,  and  to  be  able  to  renew  it  the  gymnotus 
requires  rest  and  nourishment.  It  has  been  found 
difficult  to  transport  these  eels  to  Europe,  as  the  dis- 
comforts of  a  sea  voyage  prove  frequently  fatal,  and  to 
secure  their  existence  great  care  is  required  to  prevent 
them  from  receiving  blows  and  other  injuries  conse- 
quent on  the  motion  of  the  vessel  in  rough  weather. 

Of  the  fifth  order  of  fishes,  Lophobranchi,  there  are 
but  few  species  here.  A  kind  of  salt-water  eel,  Syng- 
nanthus  pelagicus,  about  ten  inches  long,  is  occasionally 
found  off  the  waters  of  the  coast. 

Of  the  sixth  order  of  fishes,  Plectognathi,  there  are 
a  few  varieties  found.  One  species,  the  Tetrodon  vel 
chelichthys  punctatus,  is  about  a  foot  in  length,  tod  is 
met  with  on  sand  banks  and  mud  flats  off  the  coast, 
and  about  the  rivers  Waini  and  Barima.     Another 
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species,  the  Tetrodon  vel  ehelichthys  psittacus,  about 
six  inches  long,  is  also  found  in  similar  situations.  A 
smaller  variety,  Chelichthys  asellus,  about  four  inches 
long,  is  found  in  the  fresh  streams  of  the  Barima.  A 
small  fish,  about  two  or  three  inches  long,  is  occasion- 
ally seen  about  the  stellings ;  it  is  called  here  swell 
belly,  Tetrodon  phizsa.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with 
black  bars  across  the  body ;  it  is  capable  of  distending 
its  abdomen  to  an  enormous  size,  which  if  struck 
explodes  with  a  loud  noise. 

The  cartilaginous  fishes  {Chondropterygians)  con- 
stitute the  second  series  of  Cuvier*s  division,  and  com- 
prise many  interesting  but  dangerous  fish,  such  as  the 
shark,  sting  ray,  &c. 

There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  shark  found  here; 
a  very  large  species,  Squalus  vel  carcharias  prionodon, 
is  common  to  the  waters  of  the  coasts  and  the  mouths 
of  the  larger  rivers.  Numbers  of  them  may  be' seen 
daily  swimming  about  the  slaughter-house  which  is 
built  close  to  the  river,  and  as  animals  are  killed,  the 
oflFal  is  cast  into  the  muddy  waters,  where  it  is  greedily 
seized  upon  by  the  sharks.  I  have  repeatedly  seen 
the  dead  carcases  of  animals  floating  along  the  river 
and  surrounded  by  sharks^  who  in  the  rapacity  with 
which  they  attacked  them,  frequently  drew  them  be- 
neath the  water.  It  is  feared  that  they  often  help 
to  destroy  sailors  and  others  who  accidentally  happen 
to  fall  into  the  river.  These  sharks  are  frequently 
captured  by  the  negroes,  who  destroy  them  for  the 
sake  of  the  skin  and  spinal  column,  as  well  as  the  jaw- 
bone, which  are  purchased  by  strangers.  Their  size 
varies  troxxL  six  to  ten  feet  in  length,  but  they  are  of 
enormous  bulk.  The  colour  is  of  dull  brownish  black 
on  the  back  and  sides,  gradually  approaching  to  a  dirty 
white  on  the  belly. 
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Another  species,  the  Carcharias  vel  squalas  henlei^ 
about  four  feet  to  six  feet  long,  is  also  oommonly  met 
with  in  the  river  Demerara,  about  the  slaughter-house 
and  steUings. 

A  species  of  hammer-headed  shark  is  occasionally 
foimd,  ZygsBna  malleus  yd  vulgaris.  One  dried 
specimen  which  I  met  with  was  only  about  three  feet 
in  length,  but  I  have  seen  others  caught  which  mea- 
sured more. 

The  fishermen  of  the  colony  call  the  varieties  found 
here  the  shovel-nose  shark,  the  ground  shark,  and  the 
queriman  shark. 

The  saw-fish  (Fristis)  are  found  here;  they  have 
been  captured  near  the  mud  flats,  where  they  appa- 
rently delight  in  groping  about  for  food.  The  only 
species  which  I  have  seen  is  the  common  one,  Fristis 
antiquorum  vel  squalus  pristis ;  but  I  have  heard  of 
several  varieties  as  to  size.  The  largest  one  taken  was 
about  twenty-six  feet  in  length,  including  its  project- 
ing and  serrated  snout.  This  formidable  bony  process 
or  saw,  as  it  is  called,  presents  a  most  singular  appear- 
ance. It  often  measures  from  six  to  ten  feet  in 
length ;  it  is  broadest  at  the  base,  gradually  tapering 
towards  a  truncated  extremity.  Its  broadest  part  is 
about  the  width  of  a  man's  hand,  and  from  each  side 
strong  bony  and  pointed  spines  branch  oflf  at  right 
angles  at  a  distance  from  each  other  of  a  few  inches ; 
very  often  one  or  more  of  these  spinous  processes  is 
found  broken  off,  indicative  of  the  rough  work  to 
which  this  fish-saw  is  evidently  appUed. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  ray  fishes  found 
here ;  one  species  of  sting  ray,  Trygon  garapa,  has  a 
spine  about  ten  inches  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the 
rivers  Takutu  and  Branoo;  it  occasionally  inflicts 
severe  wounds  on  the  Indians. 
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Another  smaller  species,  Trygon  strogylopterus,  is 
found  in  similar  places  to  the  other,  and  is  about  eight 
inches  long. 

A  third  species,  Taeniura  motoro,  is  about  six  inches 
in  length. 

A  fourth  species,  Trygon  histrix,  is  called  by  the 
Warraus,  Siparri,  and  is  found  in  the  Kupununi  and 
other  streams.  It  is  frequently  described  by  authors 
as  the  Raja  jamaicensis,  or  sting  ray.  A  large  species 
of  the  ray  kind  was  caught  by  some  men  who  were 
fishing  for  gilbagre  in  Berbice  in  1860.  It  measured 
nine  feet  two  inches  in  breadth,  four  feet  four  inches 
in  length,  and  two  feet  three  inches  at  the  air  valyes ; 
the  body  was  twelve  inches  deep.  It  probably  was  the 
Oephaloptera  manatise  of  Ouvier. 
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REPTILES. 

In  the  third  class  of  the  first  great  division  of  the 
animal  kingdom  reptiles  are  found ;  and  of  these  four 
orders  are  usually  described : 

1.  Chelonia,  or  the  Tortoise  family. 

2.  Sauria,  or  the  Crocodile  and  Lizard  tribe. 

3.  Ophidia,  or  Snakes. 

4.  Batrachia,  or  Frogs. 

The  first  order  of  reptiles  which  requires  notice  here 
is  that  of  the  Cheloniai  or  tortoise  tribe.  Tortoises  and 
turtles  are  commonly  met  with,  but  are  chiefly  to  be 
seen  in  the  wooded  heights,  banks  of  streams,  and 
sandy  districts.  They  vary  exceedingly  in  size.  The 
larger  kind  of  turtle  weigh  occasionally  from  50  to 
100  lbs. ;  while  some  of  another  species  are  so  small  as 
to  be  made  pets  of,  and  are  kept  in  small  basins  in  the 
drawing-rooms. 

The  large  green  turtle,  Chelonia  midas,  are  not  un- 
frequently  caught  by  fishermen  on  the  sand  banks 
about  the  coast,  both  in  Demerara  and  Essequebo  ; 
in  the  latter  district  an  allied  species  is  frequently 
found.  The  females  seek  the  land  to  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  sand ;  they  excavate  large  holes,  and  lay  a 
certain  number  in  one  place  at  a  time,  and  return 
again  next  day  to  repeat  the  operation.  In  this  way, 
several  hundred  eggs  are  deposited  in  sand  nests  dose 
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to  the  water,  in  fact,  just  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
tide.  When  hatched,  the  careful  mother,  who  has 
visited  them,  leads  the  young  turtles  down  to  the 
water,  where  they  soon  make  acquaintance  with  their 
future  element.  The  eggs  have  a  soft  shell,  are  round, 
and  are  very  good  to  eat. 

Not  long  ago,  two  of  these  turtles  were  seen  prome- 
nading on  the  sandy  beach  close  to  the  fort;  the 
smaller  and  most  active  one  escaped,  but  "  fatty''  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  soon  expiated  his  or  her  rashness 
in  the  cook's  hands. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  land  turtle  known  to  the 
colonist : 

1.  The  Testudo  depressa,  so  named,  I  presume,  from 
the  carapace,  crupper  buckler,  being  somewhat  flatter 
than  is  usual  to  the  land  tortoise.  Their  usual  size  is 
about  one  foot  in  length ;  they  are  easily  tamed,  and 
can  remain  a  long  time  without  eating.  I  had  one 
which  fed  on  bread,  plantains,  worms»  and  other  food, 
but  for  a  long  time  it  refused  food  of  any  kind. 

2.  A  second  species  is  the  Testudo  tabulata,  which 
frequents  woods  and  heights,  and  the  flesh  of  which  is 
eaten  by  the  natives. 

Another  kind  of  land  tortoise  has  been  mentioned  by 
some  as  measuring  three  feet  in  length,  but  I  have 
never  seen  a  specimen:  it  is  evidently  allied  to  the 
Testudo  indica,  but  has  never,  I  believe,  been  described 
by  any  author.  It  is  found  up  the  rivers  in  sandy  and 
other  dry  places,  but  is  by  no  means  common. 

Of  the  fresh- water  tortoises  there  are  several  spe- 
cies known  to  travellers.  They  frequent  the  marshy 
grounds,  the  streamlets,  and  the  rivers  of  the  coimtry. 

The  following  species  are  met  with : 

1.  The  Emys  tricarinata  —  called  by  the  natives 
Casseepan. 
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2.  Emys ?  called  by  the  nadves  Tarakayba. 

3.  Emys  punctularia — ^found  on  the  plantations  of  the 
coasts,  and  the  flesh  of  which  is  not  eaten. 

4.  Emys  tracaya — found  in  the  rivers  Essequebo  and 
Bupunimi. 

5.  Emys  concinna  vel  geometrica — a  small  tortoise 
with  yellow  streaks. 

6.  Podocnemis  expansa — a  large  species  found  in  the 
river  Branco. 

7.  Podocnemis  unifilis — about  one  foot  in  length;  it 
is  found  in  the  rivers  Rupunimi  and  Takutu. 

Some  of  the  turtle  ordinarily  found  in  fresh-water 
streams  have  occasionally  been  caught  several  miles  to 
seaward;  but  why  they  got  there  was  probably  as  great 
a  wonder  to  themselves  as  to  their  captors. 

The  sea-turtle  are  so  rarely  seen  that  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  speak  of  them  as  belonging  to  the  Chelonia 
of  this  country.  As  before  observed,  a  stranger  will 
occasionally  show  himself  in  our  muddy  waters,  but  the 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  indebted  to  importation  for  the 
luxury  of  green  turtle  so  much  prized  by  the  ban 
vivant. 

Of  the  large-mouthed  tortoises,  or  Chelys,  there  is  one 
species  met  with  in  the  Essequebo  and  Takutu  rivers. 
It  is  an  ugly-looking  creature,  and  is  recognised  by  its 
prolonged  proboscis  or  snout.  It  grows  from  one  to 
two  feet  in  length,  and  its  carapace  is  studded  with 
pyramidal  elevations,  while  the  body  is  edged  all  round 
with  a  membranous  fringe  of  a  pinkish  colour.  It  ib 
known  to  naturalists  as  the  Testudo  fimbria,  and  has 
been  noticed  by  others  under  the  name  of  La  Matamata. 
I  once  saw  a  young  one  about  five  inches  in  length,  ex- 
clusive of  the  neck  and  head.  It  was  of  a  red  colour, 
and  was  very  active. 

Of  the  soft-shelled  tortoises  the  most  peculiar  is  the 
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Tiionyx  vel  testudo  ferox,  found  up  the  rivers.  It 
lurks  under  the  various  water  plants,  and  preys  on  small 
birds,  reptiles,  &c,,  but  is  eaten  by  some  of  the  larger 
species,  such  as  the  alligators.  Its  flesh  is  considered 
good  food.  These  tortoises  have  no  scales,  the  shell  and 
sternum  being  simply  enveloped  by  a  soft  skin.  They 
live  in  fresh  water,  and  swim  very  well. 

Other  species  of  fresh- water  tortoises  have  been  de- 
scribed by  travellers,  namely : 

Platemys  planiceps,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Soraima ; 
Platemys  hilarii,  found  in  similar  places  to  the  other. 

The  second  order  of  reptiles  comprises  the  Saurians, 
which  are  largely  represented  in  British  Guiana,  if  not  in 
variety,  at  least  in  point  of  numbers.  The  alligators  are 
the  largest  kind  found  among  them,  and  are  frequently 
seen  in  the  rivers  and  trenches,  proving  very  formidable 
to  ducks  and  poultry.  In  dry  places,  on  the  contrary,  the 
nimble  lizards  may  be  seen  darting  about  in  all  directions, 
their  glittering  colours  reflected  in  the  magnificent  sun- 
light of  the  tropics.  They  are  a  harmless,  sportive  tribe, 
and  prey  on  insects  among  the  dried  leaves  and  boughs 
of  the  hedges  and  woods ;  they  are  often  seen  carrjring 
their  eggs  in  their  mouths.  A  larger  kind,  the  Salem- 
penta,  or  £1  Mateo,  about  three  feet  in  length,  is  also 
frequently  seen  in  the  grass  and  among  the  decayed 
brushwood.  It  is  very  destructive  to  the  young  of  the 
poultry-yard,  feeding  on  eggs  and  chickens  when  ob- 
tainable. Like  the  lizards,  they  are  singularly  agile, 
and  run  along  the  ground  incredibly  fietst,  or  plunge  into 
the  water,  if  alarmed.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  dry,  warm 
places  where  the  sun  has  access;  the  females  keep  care- 
ful watch  over  them,  and  protect  their  young  for  some 
months.  The  tongue  of  the  lizard  tribe  is  very  peculiar, 
being  thin  and  extensible,  and  terminating  in  two  threads, 
something  like  that  of  the  viper.     It  is  not  unconmion  to 
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see  lizards  running  along  cropped  of  their  tails ;  perhaps 
this  is  the  resiilt  of  accident,  as  they  are  attacked  by 
dogs^  cats,  and  other  animals. 

In  the  first  family  in  the  order  of  the  Saurians  the 
crocodiles  are  the  representatives,  but  in  this  colony  we 
have  no  true  crocodiles.     This  reptile's  place  is  supplied 
here  by  the  alligator,  or  Cayman :  the  former  name  is  a 
corruption  of  the  Portuguese  word  lagarto,  signifying 
lizard,  which  itself  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  lacerta. 
The  term  Caiman,  or  Cayman,  is  that  given  to  this  rep- 
tile by  the  Africans  of  Guinea.     It  has  also  been  named 
the  spectacle  alligator  {Crocodilus  acleropa)^  from  the 
fact  of  a  transverse  bony  ridge  which  unites  in  front  the 
salient  borders  of  its  orbits.     This  reptile  varies  exceed- 
ingly in  size,  and  ranges  from  four  to  twenty  feet  in  length. 
The  upper  part  of  the  tail  and  body  are  serrated,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw,  with  bony  processes.     Its  colour  is 
brownish  on  the  dorsal  surface,  with  tints  of  green ;  its 
belly  is  of  a  dirty  white.     The  size  of  its  head  is  pro- 
portionally large,  but  its  brain  is  singularly  small,  being 
scarcely  an  inch  in  length,  even  in  large  species.   Alliga- 
tors abound  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  and  are  even  to 
be  seen  in  the  canals  and  trenches  about  Georgetown. 
They  are  diflBcult  to  kill,  owing  to  the  hardness  of  their 
bony  plates,  off  which  shot  or  bullet  will  glance  without 
penetration.     The   small  size  of  their  cerebral  organ, 
also,  explains  why  even  buUets  striking  the  head  do  not 
prove  fatal.    Marksmen  generally  aim  at  the  eye  when 
they  wish  to  destroy  a  caiman.     These  reptiles  have  a 
peculiar  musk-like  smell,  by  which  their  presence  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  often  suspected,  although  the  caiman 
itself  is  unseen. 

The  female  lays  her  eggs  in  dry  places,  covering  them 
lightly  with  straw  or  leaves,  where  they  are  hatched  by 
the  sun's  heat.     They  prey  on  small  reptiles,  fish,  birds, 
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and  snakes,  and  with  large  species  of  the  latter  they  have 
the  most  deadly  fights. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  alligator  tribe  met 
with  in  Guiana,  which  differ  materially  in  size,  shape, 
and  colour. 

The  largest  species  is  the  Essequebo  caiman,  or  alliga- 
tor (Champaa  nigra)^  which  is  found  in  that  river.  It 
attains  from  fomlieen  to  twenty  feet  in  length,  and  is  a 
very  formidable  antagonist  either  for  man,  fish,  or  snake. 
It  is  of  a  black  colour.  It  is  caught  by  the  natives  by 
means  of  traps,  but  is  seldom  directly  attacked  by  thenu 
There  are,  I  presume,  but  few  naturalists  who  have  not 
been  entertained,  if  not  instructed,  by  the  account  given 
by  Mr.  Waterton  of  his  encounter  with  one  of  this 
species.  This  alligator  is  never  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  plantations. 

A  second  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  scle- 
rops,  or  spectacle  caiman,  which  attains  the  length  of 
eight  feet.  It  is  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  colony,  but 
especially  in  unfrequented  stagnant  waters. 

A  third  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  punctu- 
lata,  which  is  commonly  foimd  about  plantations  and 
marshes,  and  grows  from  three  to  four  feet  in  length.  It 
is  frequently  shot  or  captured  by  the  negroes. 

A  fourth  species  is  the  Crocodilus  vel  champsa  valli- 
frons,  which  is  met  in  most  of  the  rivers,  and  is  about 
the  size  of  the  last,  which  it  much  resembles  in  general 
appearance  and  in  its  habits. 

A  fifth  species  has  "been  described  as  the  Champsa 
palpebrosa ;  it  is  common  to  most  streams,  and  about 
three  feet  long. 

The  third  family  of  the  Saurians  comprise  the  Iguanas, 
or  Guanas,  so  well  known  to  travellers.  The  habits  and 
general  appearance  of  most  of  these  are  similar.  They 
are  found  in  woods,  in  grass,  on  trees,  among  old  build- 
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ings,  and  even  on  the  muddy  beaches,  where  the  com- 
mon or  edible  guana  is  supposed  to  fish.  They  lay  their 
eggs  in  dry  sunny  places,  where  they  may  be  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  sun's  rays ;  they  are  very  shy,  and  have 
all  the  active  habits  and  propensities  of  the  lizards. 

The  most  important,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most 
common,  is  the  Iguana  tuberculata,  or  common  guana. 
It  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  is  about  three  or  foiir  feet  long, 
but  sometimes  larger,  and  has  a  very  slender  whip-like 
tail.  It  is  found  on  trees,  in  woods  and  hedges,  and  also 
on  cultivated  lands.  It  is  occasionally  met  with  preying 
on  fish,  and  can  swim  tolerably  well.  In  spite  of  its 
appearance,  which  to  the  uninitiated  is  revolting,  it  is  a 
very  harmless  animal,  and  is  sought  for  by  collectors  for 
the  purposes  of  the  table,  its  flesh  being  considered  a 
great  delicacy,  and  having  the  flavour  of  chicken.  It 
feeds  on  fruit,  grain,  and  leaves,  also  fish.  Its  eggs  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  a  pigeon,  agreeable  to  the 
taste,  and  almost  without  white.  It  has  a  sort  of  mem* 
branous  pouch  or  dewlap  under  its  throat. 

Another  species  is  the  Ophryessa  superciliosa,  so  called 
fix)ii)  a  kind  of  membranous  and  raised  eyebrow.  Its 
size  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long ;  it  is  foimd  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  and  on  branches  of  trees  overhanging 
water. 

A  third  species,  the  Lacerta  basiliscus,  is  of  a  bluish 
colour,  with  two  white  bands  stretching  towards  the 
shoulder,  and  with  a  hood-like  appendage  on  its  head. 
It  is  from  two  to  three  feet  long,  and  feeds  on  grain  and 
leaves. 

A  fourth  species  is  a  kind  of  marbled  lizard,  found  in 
the  Savannahs,  and  on  rocks  and  trees,  about  eight  inches 
in  length.  It  is  known  as  the  Ecphimotus  torquatus 
vel  agama  tuberculata. 

The  second  family  of  reptiles  comprises  the  lizards, 
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which  are  more  or  less  familiar  to  all  persons.  There 
are  great  varieties  of  them  in  Guiana,  and  merit  notice 
in  this  place.  They  vary  in  size  from  half  a  foot  to 
six  feet  in  length,  but  few  except  the  smaller  species 
are  ever  seen  by  colonists.  The  largest  kind  is  met  with 
about  the  coasts,  where  it  feeds  on  insects,  reptiles,  and 
eggs.  It  lays  its  eggs  on  the  sandy  banks,  where  it 
excavates  holes  for  that  purpose.  The  flesh  and  ^gs 
are  edible.  It  is  about  six  feet  in  length,  and  is  of  a 
yellowish  and  black  colour.  It  is  known  as  the  Great 
Safeguard  of  America  {Lacerta  vel  aalvator  teguixin). 

A  second  species  is  the  Salvator  nigropunctatus,  which 
grows  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  foot  long,  and  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  colony. 

A  third  species  is  the  Ameiva  vulgaris,  about  fourteen 
inches  long,  which  is  frequently  seen  about  plantations, 
gardens,  and  other  sunny  places. 

Two  other  smaller  species  are  also  seen  : 

1st.  The  Centropyx  calcaratus,  about  six  to  eight 
inches  in  length. 

2nd.  The  Centropyx  striatus,  from  four  to  six  inches 
long.  Both  these  lizards  are  chiefly  found  in  Savannahs, 
where  they  may  be  seen  darting  about  the  long  grass. 

Another  species,  the  Crocodilurus  lacertinus,  has  been 
described.  It  attains  the  length  of  eight  to  ten  inches, 
but  is  not  common  to  the  cultivated  districts. 

Among  the  marbled  lizards  there  is  one  species,  the 
Polychrus  marmoratus,  which  changes  colour  like  a 
chameleon.  Its  size  is  from  six  to  eight  inches  long.  It 
is  found  on  trees.  It  is  of  a  reddish  grey  colour,  marbled 
with  brownish  red  bands.  It  is  frequently  seen  about 
the  guava  bushes,  and  from  its  changing  colour  is  termed 
chameleon  by  the  colonists. 

There  are  two  or  more  species  of  Anolis  found  here: 
the  Anolis  gracilis  and  the  Anolis  plauiceps.     They  are 
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found  on  trees,  and  are  from  six  to  eight  inches  in  length. 
They  also  have  dewlaps,  which  they  inflate  when  angry, 
and  the  colour  of  which  changes;  they  are  recognised  by 
a  kind  of  oval  membrane  spread  on  some  part  of  the 
toes,  which  enables  them  to  ding  to  various  surfaces. 
They  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  colony,  and  feed 
on  seeds,  fruit,  and  berries. 

Of  the  fourth  family  of  Saurians,  or  the  Geckos,  there 
are  only  two  species  found  here  :  the  Platydactylus 
rapicauda,  four  to  six  inches  long ;  and  the  Hemidac- 
tylus  mabouia,  two  to  three  inches  long.  They  are  noc- 
turnal in  their  habits,  and  are  found  on  rocks,  and  occa- 
sionally in  old  houses. 

Some  of  the  species  in  the  French  islands  are  called 
Mabouia;  the  term  "Gecko"  has  been  applied  to  them 
from  their  peculiar  cry. 

There  are  no  true  chameleons  in  this  country  that  I 
am  aware  of. 

Two  other  species  of  Saurians  have  been  occasionally 
described:  Eumeces  spixii,  six  to  eight  inches  long, 
found  in  woods  and  other  places;  and  Araphisbfiena 
fuliginosa,  which  is  about  ten  or  twelve  inches  long, 
and  looks  more  like  a  snake.  The  latter  is  found  all 
over  the  country,  and  is  oviparous.  It  feeds  on  insects, 
especially  ants. 

The  third  order  of  reptiles  comprise  the  large  and 
interesting  family  of  snakes  (Ophidia)^  of  wliich  there 
are  not  wanting  specimens  in  this  colony.  Before  the 
march  of  civilisation  the  whole  country  must  have 
swarmed  with  them;  but  since  cultivation  bas  pro- 
gressed, the  dangerous  denizens  of  the  country  have 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  into  the  interior,  or  hide 
themselves  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests,  or  in  the  deep 
waters,  where  they  are  little  likely  to  encounter  their 
deadly  enemy,  man.     Even  now,  in  the  country  districts, 
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and  occasionally  in  the  towns,  some  varieties  of  the 
snake  tribe  are  met  with;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
more  deadly  species  are  to  be  found  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  the  inhabited  districts.  Now  and  then  in* 
dividuals  exposed  by  travelling  are  bitten  by  them,  but 
I  hardly  can  call  to  remembrance  an  instance  of  any 
fatal  result  fix)m  the  bite  of  snake  since  I  have  been  to 
this  colony. 

An  immense  number  of  these  snakes  have  been  sent 
to  England  and  elsewhere  by  collectors,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  as  yet  any  correct  accoimt  has  been  given 
either  as  to  their  numbers  or  generic  characters.  Some 
change  their  skins  so  often,  and  present  at  different 
times  such  varied  appearances,  that  separate  names  have 
actually  been  applied  to  the  same  individuals. 

Many  instances  have  occurred  of  wilful  deception 
practised  on  the  credulous  or  unscientific  snake  amateurs; 
as,  for  instance,  attaching  a  portion  of  a  cock's-comb  to 
the  neck  or  tail  of  a  stuffed  snake,  and  forwarding  the 
specimen  as  an  anomalous  curiosity  to  the  curious  in 
these  matters  in  Europe. 

There  are  at  least  fifty  or  sixty  different  species  of 
snakes  to  be  met  with  in  British  Guiana. 

Some  only  of  the  more  remarkable  require  notice, 
although,  as  far  as  possible,  I  shall  enumerate  all  the 
species  hitherto  met  with  by  various  travellers. 

The  snakes  of  this  country  are  true  serpents,  and  may 
be  classed  under  two  great  divisions. 

1st.  The  non- venomous. 

2nd.  The  venomous. 

The  non-venomous  serpents  are  the  most  numerous, 
and  are  exceedingly  formidable  in  their  size  and  appear- 
ance. They  include  the  large  family  of  boas  and 
colubers. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  boa  here. 
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The  largest  is  the  boa  constrictor,  which  is  sometime? 
met  with  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  in  length.  It  13 
chiefly  found  in  woods  and  forests,  where  it  is  known  as 
the  bushmaster.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  any 
description  of  a  reptile  which  is  so  notorious ;  as  is  well 
known,  it  first  crushes  its  prey  and  then  devours  it.  It 
feeds  here  on  monkeys,  wild  deer,  and  other  animals 
met  with  in  the  woods.  Its  bite,  though  severe,  is  not ' 
fatal,  but  entails  a  long  confinement  and  much  suffering. 
It  is  occasionally  found  coiled  up  among  the  branches  of 
large  forest  trees. 

Another  species  of  boa  met  with  is  the  boa  scytale. 
It  is  of  a  brown  colour,  with  dark  spots  along  the  back, 
and  ocellated  patches  on  the  flanks.  It  is  amphibious, 
and  is  commonly  called  here  the  Camoudi ;  but  this  name 
is  so  indiscriminately  applied  by  the  inhabitants  to  large 
snakes,  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  particular  snake 
is  meant  by  this  term ;  thus  it  is  a  very  common  opinion 
of  this  country's  naturalists  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
Camoudi,  the  water  and  the  land  Camoudi.  The  latteSr 
is  the  shorter  and  thicker  of  the  two;  its  head  is  smalL 

I  have  known  an  instance  of  the  land  Camoudi  having 
become  more  or  less  tamed.  It  was  received  by  a  gen- 
tleman when  very  young,  and  about  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  has  continued  with  him  about  six  or  seven 
years.  Its  present  length  is  seven  feet,  and  it  is  kept  in 
a  box  in  the  bedroom.  Sometimes  it  is  allowed  to 
crawl  about  the  room  for  days,  although  several  young 
children  are  moving  in  and  out.  It  has  usually  a  dispo- 
sition, like  all  snakes,  to  hide  itself,  and  with  this  object 
gets  under  the  bedding,  pillows,  &c  It  is  fed  very 
irregularly,  generally  about  once  a  month,  and  is  supplied 
with  a  variety  of  food,  such  as  rats,  fowls,  and  other 
small  animals.      It  increases  perceptibly  in   size  after 
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feeding,  but  when  long  unfed  it  appears  to  shrivel,  and 
becomes  much  smaller.  After  full  meals  it  discharges  a 
kind  of  solid  excrement,  enveloped  in  the  skin  or  cover- 
ing of  the  animals  eaten.  At  other  times  small  stony- 
looking  substances  alone  are  evacuated.  The  large  and 
old  snakes  of  this  species  are  very  difficult  to  keep  alive. 
The  natives  have  an  idea  that,  except  captured  at  a 
particular  stage  of  the  moon,  they  will  not  live;  and  my 
informant  assured  me  that  he  had  at  one  time  a  large 
and  old  Camoudi,  which  he  kept  by  him  for  the  space  of 
ten  months,  during  the  whole  of  which  time  the  obstinate 
reptile  refused  to  eat  anything,  although  repeatedly 
tempted  by  dainty  food,  such  as  a  live  rat,  acouri,  &c. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  it  died,  apparently  of  sheer 
starvation. 

The  tail  of  the  land  Camoudi  is  slender,  tapering,  and 
prettily  marked  purple,  brown,  and  white.  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  reddish-brown,  with  large  oval  patches  of 
a  dirty- white  colour  on  its  sides,  with  irregular  streaks 
of  the  same  colour  in  various  directions.  It  has  just  the 
appearance  of  an  oil-cloth  elaborately  ornamented;  such, 
at  least,  was  the  appearance  of  a  boa  which  I  examined 
lately.  The  larger  kind  is  generally  of  a  darker  colour. 
Both  species  are  capable  of  biting,  and  that  severely; 
but  it  is  by  encircling  their  victims  in  their  deadly  folds 
and  crushing  them  to  death  that  the  greatest  danger 
lies.  One  was  seen  a  short  time  since,  by  a  gentleman 
living  on  the  west  coast,  in  a  terrible  conflict  with  a 
large  alligator.  The  snake  had  encircled  the  angry 
reptile  in  spite  of  its  armour,  and  the  fight  was  long  and 
doubtful.  He  at  length  terminated  it  by  shooting  both 
the  snake  and  alligator — a  proceeding  not  very  satisfiic- 
tory  to  either  the  one  or  the  other.  The  snake  was  about 
fifteen  feet  long,  and  measured  twenty-three  inches  in  its 
greatest  circumference.     These  snakes  cliange  their  skin 
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about  every  two  months,  or  after  they  have  become 
gorged  of  a  full  meal.  They  feed  on  small  animals  and 
other  reptiles.  They  are  very  prolific ;  sometimes  nearly 
a  hundred  young  ones  are  produced  by  the  female.* 

A  third  species  is  the  Boa  vel  epicrates  cenchris,  of 
a  fawn  colour,  with  brown  rings  along  the  back,  and 
similarly  coloured. spots  on  the  flanks.  It  is  of  similar 
size  and  habits  to  the  others,  but  in  what  particular 
respects  it  differs  I  cannot  positively  state. 

A  smaller  species  is  the  Xiphosoma  hortulanum,  from 
four  to  six  feet  long. 

One  of  the  snakes  most  dreaded  here  is  the  brown 
viper,  or  Labani  Bothrops  atrox,  from  four  to  six  feet  in 
length,  and  the  bite  of  which  proves  rapidly  fatal.  It  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  variegated  with  chesnut-coloured 
streaks  on  the  back  and  sides.  The  mouth  is  large,  and 
armed  with  two  sharp  fangs  in  the  upper  jaw.  It  is 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  much  dreaded 
even  by  the  native  Indians,  whose  sharp  eyes  will  often 
detect  this  serpent  when  unnoticed  by  others. 

Another  species  of  this  viper  has  been  described  by 
some  as  formerly  known  as  the  yellow-tailed  LabarrL 
It  is  smaller  than  the  other,  and  used  to  be  foimd  in 
the  cane  pieces,  but  seldom  seen  at  the  present  day. 
Dr.  Bancroft,  in  his  account  of  Guiana,  mentions  an 
instance  where  the  bite  proved  tatal  in  five  minutes. 

Another  dangerous  kind  of  snake  is  the  parrot-snake, 
Bothrops  bilineatus.  It  is  found  among  woods  and 
grass,  and  its  greenish  colour  renders  it  difficult  of  de- 
tection. They  attain  the  size  of  two  to  three  feet.  I 
remember,  upon  one  occasion,  that  a  snake,  perfectly 
green  and  several  feet  in  length,  was  found  in  the  boiling 
house  of  Plantation  Versailles. 

*  Richard  Schomburgk. 
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The  Guana  snake  (Scytale ?)  is  another  venomous 

species ;  it  is  so  called  from  its  having  a  pouch  under 
the  throat.  It  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  black  lozenge- 
shaped  spots  on  the  body.  I  once  saw  one  swimming  in 
the  wake  of  a  schooner,  near  the  island  of  Leguan;  it 
was  about  six  feet  in  length. 

Of  the  family  Coeciloidei,  or  naked  serpents,  only  one 
species,  Ccecilia.annulata,  is  recorded.  The  eyes  are  so 
small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen.  It  is  found  in  marshes,  but 
the  natives  assert  that  it  is  also  found  in  ant-hills.  It  is 
by  some  naturalists  classed  with  the  Batrachian  reptiles. 

There  are  several  species  of  venomous  snakes  found  in 
Guiana. 

The  most  important  of  these  is,  perhaps,  tlie  rattle- 
snake, Crotalus  durissimus  vel  horridus.  It  is  from  five 
to  seven  feet  in  length,  and  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
the  interior.  Within  the  tail,  as  is  generally  known,  are 
a  varying  number  of  thin  hollow  rings,  sometimes  as 
many  as  ten  or  eleven,  which  are  enclosed  in  horny 
cases,  and  occasion  the  rattling  noise  giving  rise  to  the 
name.  The  colour  is  yellowish  brown,  with  lozenge- 
shaped  spots  edged  with  black  about  the  back  and  neck; 
the  belly  is  of  a  lighter  colour.  The  bite  of  this  snake 
has  been  found  here  to  prove  quickly  fatal,  but  instances 
of  its  occurrence  are  fortunately  rare. 

Another  very  formidable  species  is  the  Kunukusi  or 
Courracouchi  of  the  Indians  (  Crotaltia  mutus)^  which  is 
of  a  yellow  colour,  with  black  or  brown  spots  on  the 
back.  It  is  from  eight  to  twelve  feet  long,  and  is  found 
in  the  forests,  where  it  is  termed  bushmaster  by  the 
colonists.  It  is  very  much  dreaded  by  travellers,  and 
those  who  have  to  traverse  woods,  for  it  has  no  rattle  by 
which  to  warn  of  its  approach. 

A  third  species  of  venomous  snake  is  a  kind  of  viper 
(Elapa  vel  coluber  lemniscatua).     It  is  small  in  size, 
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but  very  deadly.  It  is  of  a  pale  colour,  with  black 
rings. 

A  fourth  species  is  the  Elaps  surinamensis,  also  a 
species  of  viper,  of  small  size,  but  very  deadly  in  its 
bite. 

Belonging  to  the  non- venomous  snakes  are  those  loi^^ 
slender-bodied  serpents,  which  are  here  known  as  whip 
snakes,  their  appearance  being  like  the  thong  of  a  whip. 
They  are  arboreal  in  their  habits,  living  among  branches 
of  trees,  where  they  glide  about  rapidly  and  securely, 
occasionally  lashing  themselves  out  to  secure  their  prey, 
insects  chiefly.  They  range  in  length  from  three  to  four 
feet,  and  are  harmless  and  timid. 

The  following  varieties  are  known:  * 


Dendrophis  Uocercus 
Di^yophis  catesbyi,  3  to  4  feet  long 
Dipsai  mikanii  „ 

„     weigelii  „ 


Dipsas 


pavoniiiA,  2  to  3  feet  long 
lencooepbaU,  3  to  4  do. 
punctatisaima,  2  to  3  do. 


Among  water-snakes  and  non-venomous  are  several 
harmless  plain-coloured  species,  which  frequently  are 
foimd  in  the  trenches  and  streams  about  the  towns,  but 
I  am  unacquainted  with  their  names.  I  have  more  than 
once,  however,  seen  some  very  long  serpents,  at  least 
several  feet  in  length,  both  plimge  into  and  emerge  from 
the  deep  canals  bordering  on  plantain  walks  in  retired 
places. 

A  species  of  water-snake  (Somahpsis  angulata — 
Richard  Schomburgk)  has  been  met  with  by  that  writer 
in  Savannah  streams.  It  had  a  length  from  three  to 
four  feet. 

Of  the  other  innocuous  or  non-venomous  snakes  the 

*  Richard  Schomburgk. 
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following  merit  notice,  and  may  be  classed  into  terres- 
trial, arboreals,  and  water: 

1st.  The  coral  snakes  are  so  called  from  their  striped 
appearance,  the  colours  being  generally  red,  black,  and 
white.  They  are  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plan- 
tations and  the  towns,  and  vary  in  size  as  well  as  coloiir. 
Generally  they  are  found  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length: 
they  are  pretty-looking  reptiles,  and  are  very  abundant. 
The  following  species  have  been  enumerated  by  authors:* 


Ccdaber  coraU 

Coluber  plumbeot 

„      pcBcUoBtoma 

„      rarUbilU 

,y      macrolepidotus 

Allied  with  these  in  character  and  appearance,  and 
even  classified  under  the  generic  term  of  Colubers  by 
Cuvier,  are  the  following  species : — 

Herpetodryas  carinAtuB  |  Herpetodryai  lineatns  |  Herpetodrjas  riridiisiDiat 

The  Other  terrestrial  non-venomous  snakes  are: 


CoronelU  merremii,  1  to  2  feet  long 
^        reginas,  2  to  3  do. 
„        oobelU 

XenodoQ  leTeroB         ,, 


Heterodon  gaianensia,  2  to  3  feet  long 
Lyoodon  delia,  3  to  4  da 
Calamania  melanooephalaii 


They  are  by  no  means  common,  and  are  chiefly  found 
in  the  interior  of  the  coimtry,  far  away  from  the  culti- 
vated districts. 

The  fourth  order  of  reptiles  is  composed  of  the  frog 
tribes,  Batrachia,  and  is  largely  represented  here.  They 
may  both  be  seen  and  heard  in  large  numbers  all  over 
the  colony,  where  they  are  known  to  dwell  in  marshes, 
canals,  fields,  and  trees ;  but  it  is  chiefly  in  the  wet  season 
that  the  frog  tribes  are  remarkable  for  their  numbers  and 
noise.  The  colonists  have  long  regarded  them  as  "rain 
indicators,"  and  when  of  an  evening  the  loud  guttural 

*  Schomburgk. 
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sound  of  the  frog  is  heard,  the  fall  of  rain  in  the  night  is 
almost  certain.  The  different  species  have  varieties  of 
notes.  Thus  there  are  the  croaking,  the  whistling,  and 
the  piping  frogs. 

.  The  large  number  of  frogs  here  is  not  without  some 
use.  They  feed  largely  on  insects  and  the  young  of 
small  animals  and  reptUes,  especially  the  rat  tribes;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  some  species  of  frogs  were  actually 
carried  from  this  country  to  Barbadoes,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  islanders;  but  when  the  object  of  this 
novel  species  of  immigration  became  known,  and  the 
truth  of  it  proved — namely,  the  use  they  were  in  clearing 
the  cane  pieces  of  rats,  they  became  general  favourites, 
and  their  propagation  encouraged.  It  is  well  known  to 
planters  that  in  fields  where  there  are  many  frogs  the 
number  of  rats  is  small,  and  vice  verad. 

The  following  varieties  of  fix>g8  are  to  be  met  with: 

The  paradox  frog  (Bona  vel  pseudis  paradoxal 
called  also  Jakie,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  size  to  which  it  attains  in  the  tadpole 
state ;  indeed,  before  its  metamorphosis  into  the  condition 
of  an  adult  frc^,  it  is  actually  larger  in  this  state  than  in 
its  maturer  or  more  perfect  form,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  belief  that  the  frog  was  changing  into  a  fish  or  huge 
tadpole,  whereas  in  reality  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
This  curious  reptile  is  of  a  greenish  colour,  spotted  with 
brown,  with  irregular  lines  of  a  similar  colour  on  its 
thighs  and  legs.  It  is  foimd  in  trenches,  woods,  and 
graveyards. 

Another  allied  species  is  Cystiguathus  Schomburgkii, 
which  is  found  in  marshes  and  woods.  It  is  of  a  dark 
brown  colour  above,  but  light  brown  below. 

The  tree  frogs  {Hyla)  are  numerous,  and  offer  several 
varieties.     They  are  in  general   of  small  size,  and  of 
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pretty  colours.  They  are  easily  recognised  by  the 
sponge-like  pellets  on  the  extremities  of  the  toes,  by 
means  of  which  they  are  enabled  to  adhere  to  walls, 
trees,  and  houses.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  find  them 
inside  the  water  goglets,  and  when  disturbed,  they  take 
prodigious  leaps,  and  fasten  themselves  against  the  ceiling, 
panes  of  glass,  and  mirrors,  where  they  will  remain  a 
long  time  puffing  their  throats.  Most  of  them  have  a 
kind  of  pouch  under  the  throat,  which  is  capable  of  con- 
siderable dilatation,  especially  when  crying.  They  feed 
on  insects,  and  spawn  in  water.  Some  species  are  com-, 
mon  to  the  coasts ;  others  are  found  more  inland,  on 
leaves. 

The  following  species  are  met  with  here : 


Hyla  bicolor 
„    palmata 
„    leprieurii 


Hyla  renuloM 
,,    calcarata 


Of  the  larger  kinds  of  frogs  or  toads,  Bufones,  there 
are  also  several  varieties.  The  most  common  is  a 
species  of  a  yellowish-brown  colour,  Bufo  marina  vel 
agua,  which  is  always  to  be  seen  hopping  about  the 
streets  and  houses  in  wet  weather.  They  take  to  the 
water  in  spawning  time. 

Two  other  allied  species  are  mentioned  by  Richard 
Schomburgk,  Bufo  leschenaultii,  found  among  leaves  in 
humid  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Pomeroon ; 
and  Bufo  margaritifer,  also  found  in  damp  wooded  places 
in  the  interior. 

Also  Dendrobates  tinctorius,  a  species  of  frog  found  in 
the  stony  banks  of  streams  about  the  Roraima  mountains. 

Of  the  family  of  Pipa  there  is  a  large  kind  common 
to  the  town  and  country,  and  often  seen  in  dark  damp 
places  about  the  houses.     It  is  the  Pipa  amcricana     It 
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is  easily  known  by  the  tuberculated  appearance  of  the 
skin  of  the  back.  These  are,  in  fact,  a  description  of 
cells,  in  which  the  ^gs  of  the  female  are  placed  to  be 
hatched. 

Another  description  of  frog  is  alluded  to  by  Richard 
Schomburgk,  but  not  named^  who  says  that  he  met  with 
it  up  the  river  Essequebo,  where  it  lives  on  the  trees  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  It  has  large  yellow  legs,  body 
brown,  spotted  with  black.  It  makes  a  noise  like  the 
paddle  of  a  canoe,  and  is  hence  termed  by  the  natives 
the  paddler. 
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SECOND    CLASS    OF    THE   FIRST    GREAT 
DIVISION  OF  THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Birds —  (Aves) — Oviparous  Vertebrata. 

GKNERAL  RCMARK8  ;  CLA88I7ICAT10N  OW  BIRDS. 

Order  I.— accipitrss,  or  birds   or  prbt,  dtcludihg  tulturbs  :    thbib 

VARIBTIB8  AND  HABITS — THB  OWLS,  DO.  DO.— THB  HAWKS  AHD  BAOLB8,  DO.  DO. 

Order  II. — the  passbrinjb,  or  sparrow  tribb  ;  thb  shbixbs,  thxib  varib^ 

TIES  AKD  habits— the  CHATTERERS,  DO.  DO.— THB  TANAOBR8,  DO.  DO.— THB 
thrushes,  do.  do. — THE  FLTOATCHBRS,  DO.  DO. — THB  MABAKlHS,  DO.  DO. — ^TBB 
SWALLOWS,  DO.  DO. — THB  OOAT817CKBR8,  DO.  DO.— THB  0A88IQUB8,  DO.  DO.^ — 
THE  TROUPIALB8,  DO.  DO. — THB  HUMMINO  BIRDS,  Da  DO. — THB  KDIOBISHBBB, 
Da  DO. 

Order  m.— scahsorijb,  or  climbers  :  thb  jacamars,  their  varibtibs  abd 

HABITS — THB  WOODPECKERS,  DO.  Da — THB  CLIMBERS,  DO.  DO. — THB  BARBOT8, 
DO.  DO. — THE  CUCKOOS,  DO.  DO. — TUB  PARROTS,  DO.  DO.— F ABBOKBT8  AMD 
MACAWS,  DO  DO. 

Order  IV.— thb  oallihacea:  birds  op  the  poultry  kibd— turxbts,  thbib 

VARIETIES  AND  HABITS— THB  MAAM,  DO.  Da— THB  PASTRIDOB  AMD  QUAIL, 
DO    DO. — THE  PIOBONS  AND  DOYBS,  DO.  DO. 

Order  V. — ^thr  grallatorjb,  ob  wadbbs:  thb  flovbrs,  thbib  tabibtibs  and 

HABITS— THB  CRANES,  DO.  DO.— THB  SPOONBILL,  DO.  DO— THB  HXBONS,  DO.  Da 
— THE  OAULDINS,  DO.  DO.— THB  STORKS,  DO.  DO.— THB  SCARLET  IBIS,  DO.  DO. — 
THE  CURLBWS,  DO.  DO.— THB  SNIPE,  DO.  DO.— THB  8ANDPIPBB8,  DO.  Da— THB 
BAILS,  DO.  DO. 
OBDBR  VI. — TUB  PALMIPEDES,  OR  WBBFOOTKD  BIRDS:  THB  OULLS — THB  SEA 
SWALLOWS — THE  FRIGATE  BIBDS-^THB  PELICANS— THB  COBMORAMT8 — THE 
DIYBBS — THB  DUCKS. 

The  subject  of  birds  now  claims  attention;  and  whether 
we  consider  the  variety  and  numbers  found  here,  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  their  plumage,  the  surprising  and 
in  many  cases  melodious  tones  of  their  voice,  and  the 
curious  and  singular  habits  of  most  of  them,  there  is 
offered  a  large  field  of  curious  inquiry,  and  one  which 
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presents  something  new  and  instructive  for  every  ob- 
server. 

Large  collections  of  birds  are  made  annually  by 
naturalists,  bird-stuffers,  and  travellers,  and  the  specimens 
are  distributed  among  museums  in  Europe  and  America, 
or  are  added  to  private  collections;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  most  common  species,  the  inhabitants 
here  generally  know  very  little  of  the  numerous  birds 
found  in  Guiana. 

There  are,  at  least,  between  four  and  five  hundred 
specimens  already  known  and  named,  and  no  doubt 
many  more  are  still  to  be  discovered. 

It  is  not  pretended  in  the  following  observations  on 
the  ornithology  of  this  country  to  give  to  the  reader 
such  an  account  of  the  birds  peculiar  to  British  Guiana  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  advanced  state  of  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  scientific  world  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. The  attempt  would  be  beyond  my  capabilities. 
In  offering  the  few  remarks  which  are  here  to  be  met 
with,  my  object  has  been  to  endeavour  to  present  to  a 
general  reader  such  a  view  of  the  subject  as  would  prove 
interesting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  accompany  the 
description  of  the  feathered  tribe  with  some  degree  of 
method,  such  as  is  adopted  in  more  elaborate  works  on 
ornithology. 

According  to  the  arrangement  of  Professor  Cabanis, 
who  has  classified  the  birds  collected  by  Richard  Schom- 
burgk,*  the  following  numbers  occur: 

1.  .  Baptatores,  or  birds  of  prej                         .        .43 

8.    Sciuifloi^  or  dimbers 77 

3.  Gvratores             6 

4.  Clamatores 93 

5.  Oscinet 83 

6.  Strisores                36 

7.  Raaores 15 

8.  Gndlatores,  or  waders 55 

9.  Natatoret,  or  swimmers 16 

424 
*  Relsen  in  British  Guiana. 
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But  in   the  following  account   of  the  birds  I   have 

adhered  to  the  system  of  Cuvier  in  arranging  them,  and 

the  faults  which  undoubtedly  abound  must  rest  rather 

in  my  imperfect  sketch  than  on  the  model  from  which  it 

-IS  taken. 

That  distinguished  naturalist  has  divided  the  dass  of 
birds  into  the  six  following  orders : 

1.  The  accipitres,  or  birds  of  prey 

2.  The  passeriniB,  or  sparrow  tribe 

3.  The  scansorias,  or  climbers 

4.  The  gallinacesB,  or  birds  known  as  poultry 

5.  The  grallatores,  or  waders,  long  naked  legs,  and  partially  web-footed 

6.  The  palmipedes,  or  birds  with  palmated  or  webbed  feet 

These  divisions,  as  well  as  others  adopted  by  other 
ornithologists,  are  formed  on  the  natural  structure  and 
habits  of  birds,  into  the  nature  of  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  enter.  The  task  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  furnish 
anything  like  a  clear  description  of  the  numerous  classes 
of  birds  which  abound  in  this  country,  and  to  point  out 
such  peculiarities  about  them  as  will  render  them  familiar 
to  others. 

The  labours  of  Schomburgk,  Hancock,  Waterton,  and 
others,  have  already  contributed  to  our  amusement  and 
instruction  on  the  subject  of  ornithology ;  and  possibly 
there  are  few  persons  who  have  not  at  times  felt  the 
wish  to  have  their  curiosity  satisfied  about  some  one 
bird  or  other,  and  also  experienced  the  pleasure  of 
admiring  their  brilliant  plumage,  or  listening  to  their 
enchanting  voices.  From  the  earliest  streak  of  day  to 
the  latest  sunbeam,  the  various  families  of  birds  awaken 
to  spend  their  happy  hours,  either  soaring  up  to  the 
bright  blue  sky,  skimming  over  the  glistening  waters, 
or  revelling  in  the  leafy  shade  of  the  forests ;  •  and  even 
when  the  shades  of  night  rest  on  the  earth,  the  downy 
goatsuckers  and  solemn  owls  dart  silently  about  in  pur- 
suit of  pleasure  or  business. 
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Order  I. — Of  the  Birds  of  Prey — Accipitres. 

This  class  of  birds  abounds  in  British  Guiana,  and  the 
individuals  may  be  easily  recognised  by  their  hooked 
bill,  powerful  talons,  and  daring  habits.  They  are  met 
with  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  from  the  common 
vulture  to  the  stately  eagle,  they  all  find  victims  for  their 
rage  and  appetite. 

The  vultures  are  pretty  generally  known.  These  use- 
ful, but  ugly  birds,  are  called  here  "  Carrion  Crows.** 
They  are  much  larger,  however,  than  the  common  crow 
of  Europe.  Their  colour  is  of  a  dull  black ;  they  rove 
about  in  quest  of  putrid  food,  of  which  they  never  lack 
a  supply.  Some  assert  that  they  occasionally  feed  on 
live  rats,  lizards,  &c.,  but  I  believe  this  to  be  an  error. 
They  prefer  waiting  until  the  aroma  of  putrefaction  pro- 
vokes their  appetites. 

This  singular  instinct  is  entrusted  for  a  wise  purpose 
to  these  humble-looking  creatures.  Their  ravenous  ap- 
petites have  the  effect  of  preventing  to  a  great  extent 
the  effluvia  of  putrid  animal  matter  from  vitiating  the 
atmosphere. 

Wherever  a  putrefying  carcase  begins  to  offend  the 
senses  of  most  animals,  there,  with  imerring  instinct,  is 
sure  to  be  found  a  troop  of  vultures. 

In  warm  countries  the  service  they  perform  is  incre- 
dible, and  for  this  reason  they  are  never  molested  by  the 
inhabitants. 

I  only  know  of  three  species  of  vulture  in  this  colony. 

The  common  carrion  crow  (  Gathartea  vel  vultur  Jota) 
of  this  country  is  universally  found  both  on  the  coasts 
and  in  the  interior,  either  soaring  on  dry  simny  days  at 
an  immense  height  in  the  air,  or  swooping  down  in  wide 
gyrations  towards  the  ground.  In  fine  weather,  when 
on  the  look-out  for  food,  or  taking  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
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the  earth,  it  has  a  quiet,  steady,  graceful  soar,  the  head 
of  the  bird,  if  examined  with  a  glass,  being  seen  turning 
from  side  to  side.  If  its  attention  is  attracted  to  any 
inviting  object,  through  the  senses  of  scent  and  sight  (for 
in  its  singular  instinct  in  discovering  dead  and  putrid 
carcases  of  animals  it  is  evidently  assisted  by  both  these 
senses),  it  speedily  descends,  not  direct,  like  the  hawk,  but 
in  extensive  gyrations  or  circles,  and  commences  its 
loathsome  meal.  This  movement  on  its  part  is  not 
unnoticed  by  the  other  carrion  crows  similarly  employed 
to  itself,  for  no  sooner  does  the  fortunate  discoverer 
direct  his  course  to  the  earth,  than  the  others  invite 
themselves  to  the  repast,  and  rapidly  arrive  from  all 
directions. 

If  the  carcase  be  that  of  a  horse  or  ox,  they  perch 
singly  or  in  small  numbers  on  the  body,  picking  with 
impatience  at  the  tough  hide,  if  putrefaction  has  not 
commenced,  or  waiting  greedily  on  the  neighbouring 
trees  to  watch  the  desired  change. 

The  bodies  of  the  drowned  or  murdered  are  occasionally 
discovered  by  means  of  the  carrion  crows,  who  are 
quickly  attracted  to  the  spot.  In  the  case  of  a  body 
imperfectly  interred,  "  this  bird  will,  so  soon  as  putre- 
faction has  commenced,  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
perched  upon  a  tree  or  tombstone,  and  apparently  much 
puzzled  to  know  where  the  piece  of  mortality  can  be 
concealed  which  involves  the  (to  him)  delicious  fra- 
grancy." 

After  ram  these  birds  may  often  be  seen  perched  on 
lofty  trees,  with  their  wings  outspread,  but  drooping,  as 
if  they  were  drying  them,  which,  indeed,  appears  to  be 
the  case. 

The  carrion  crow  is  a  black,  square-tailed  vulture, 
with  a  naked  head  and  neck,  and  has  been  confoimded 
with  the  turkey  buzzard.     Our  bird,  however,  is  gre- 
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garious — it  is  the  Cathartes  vel  vultur  Jota  of  Cnvier. 
The  female  builds  her  nest  on  the  ground,  of  coarse 
grass  or  twigs,  and  lays  three  or  four  eggs  of  a  greenish 
hue,  studded  with  brown  spots. 

A  second  species  (  Vidtwr  aura)^  somewhat  smaller  in 
size  than  the  Vultur  Jota,  is  closely  allied  to  it.  It 
is  readily  distinguished  by  having  a  yellowish-white 
head  and  neck,  and  appears  not  to  be  gregarious.  It  is 
not  so  common  as  the  black-headed  carrion  crow,  and  is 
chiefly  found  among  the  creeks  of  the  east  coast. 

The  third  species  has  been  named  the  "  King  of  the 
Vultures"  {Vultur  vel  aarcarhampua  papa\  from  his 
superior  size  and  splendour.  It  is  called  Irubicha  by 
some,  and  Carrion  Crow  Governor  by  the  negroes.  It  is 
really  a  splendid  bird,  about  the  size  of  a  turkeys  the 
head  and  neck  destitute  of  feathers,  but  gaudy-coloured 
membranes  supply  their  place.  The  crown  is  scarlet. 
The  front  and  back  of  the  neck  are  of  a  beautiftd  orange 
yellow,  and  the  sides  rich  scarlet.  There  are  patches 
of  blue  and  white  about  the  ears  and  eyes;  an  orange 
yellow  caruncle  rests  on  the  forehead.  The  colour  of 
the  body  is  whitish,  the  tail  and  part  of  the  wings  black, 
the  belly  white;  the  bill  is  orange  and  black;  the  eyes 
red,  with  white  pupils.  This  bird  is  ferocious  in  its 
habits.  I  remember  an  instance  where  a  child  of  three 
years  of  age  was  knocked  down  by  one  of  these  birds, 
which  was  allowed  to  rove  about  the  yard  with  a  chain 
and  weight  attached  to  its  leg.  It  jumped  upon  the 
prostrate  body  of  the  terrified  child,  and  was  deliberately 
pecking  at  the  face  whilst  the  little  boy  was  struggling 
to  get  away. 

Great  deference  is  shown  to  this  majestic  bird  by  the 
common  vultures.  It  is  said,  that  on  a  general  feast  of 
some  recently  discovered  carcase  in  a  state  of  putrefaction, 
no  sooner  is  his  presence  recognised  by  the  others,  who 
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are  enjoying  their  meal,  than  they  instinctively  retire 
and  make  way  for  his  majesty,  who  advances  with  solemn 
dignity  to  the  outspread  viands,  and  dips  his  royal  beiak 
into  the  savoury  mess.*  After  sufficiently  regaling  him- 
self, he  has  consideration  enough  to  move  away  from  the 
spot,  and  give  place  to  the  more  vulgar  appetites.  The 
royal  vultures  are  to  be  seen  in  flocks  in  the  interior, 
and,  when  assembled  to  feed,  present  a  beautiful  ap- 
pearance. I  have  heard  it  asserted  by  others  that  there 
is  a  species  of  white  vulture  which  is  occasionally  to  be 
seen.  Its  size,  habits,  and  haunts  are  the  same  as  the 
Vultur  Jota,  but  is  of  an  entire  white  colour,  and  seldom 
more  than  a  single  bird  is  seen ;  but  having  never  met 
with  it,  I  can  neither  vouch  for  its  existence  nor  its 
character.  I  once  saw  a  royal  vulture  when  it  was  quite 
yoimg ;  the  plumage  then  was  entirely  black,  as  well  as 
the  membranes  about  the  head  and  neck. 

The  Owls — StrigidcB, 

There  are  about  seven  species  of  night  owls,  from  the 
size  of  a  fowl  to  that  of  a  sparrow.  Some  are  met  with 
in  the  city;  but  up  the  rivers,  in  the  forests,  and  in 
country  places  they  abound  to  a  great  extent.  They 
frequent  the  haunts  of  bats,  and  the  society  of  yoimg 
birds  and  small  animals,  on  whom  they  prey.  They 
associate  frequently  with  the  goatsuckers,  and,  at  first 
glance,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  between  the 
one  and  the  other  in  cases  where  they  approach  in  size. 
The  same  long  silky  feathers,  the  same  grey  sombre  livery, 
characterises  the  plumage  of  both  birds.  Their  cry  is, 
however,  very  dissimilar.     No  one  who  has  ever  heard 

*  This,  perhaps,  is  generally  the  case  in  the  wild  state;  but  when  one  of  the 
king  of  Tultures  is  tamed,  or  made  a  prisoner,  this  mark  of  respect  is  not  in« 
Ysriably  shown  to  him  by  the  carrion  crows,  who  equally  with  himself  share  the 
repast,  or  even  scare  him  away. 

VOL.  II.  2  C 
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it  in  the  silent  watching  of  the  night  can  mistake  the 
screech  of  the  owl.  Some  of  the  owls  have  a  most  pe- 
culiar cry,  and  persons  familiar  with  them  recognise  the 
species  by  their  voice,  I  once  heard  in  the  country,  at 
midnight,  the  call  of  an  owl  called  here  the  "  Jumbi,  or 
Ghost-bird,"  which  greatly  interested  me.  It  gave  a 
soft  prolonged  note,  followed  by  a  quick  whistle  or 
scream.  There  was  dangerous  illness  in  the  house  at 
that  moment,  and  the  ominous  voice  of  this  peculiar  bird 
did  not  tend  to  reanimate  the  desponding  spirits  of  those 
present.  It  proved,  however,  a  false  prophet,  for  the 
patient  got  well.  The  larger  species  of  owls  have 
tufts  of  feathers  around  their  ears,  which  are  very  long. 
They  are  known  as  the  horned  or  long-eared  owls.  The 
species  here  are : 


Striz  cunicularia 

Strix  perlata 

„    passerinoides 

„    choliba 

„    torquata 

„    asio 

„    lineata 

„    yel  bubo  yirginianus 

About  forty  kinds  of  true  hawks  are  known  in  British 
Guiana.  They  vary  in  size  from  the  blackbird  to  the 
eagle.  They  prey  on  fish,  snakes,  birds,  and  the  young 
of  some  animals,  and  abound  throughout  the  country. 
Many  species  are  very  common,  and  are  well  known, 
such  as  the  chicken-hawk,  &c.  The  haunts  and  habits 
of  most  of  the  others  are,  however,  but  little  known, 
except  to  the  patient  Indian  who  fi*equents  their  vicinity. 

The  kites  first  claim  our  notice.  There  are  several 
kinds  here. 

One,  the  Falco  melanops  vel  asturina  melanops  vel 
milvus,  is  about  the  size  of  a  duck;  the  head,  body, 
wings,  and  tail,  are  black ;  the  belly  whitish.  The  beak 
is  short,  curved,  and  yellow ;  the  throat  is  red ;  it  has 
al^  a  red  patch  around  the  eyes,  which  are  of  a  reddish 
hue.     The  legs  are  red,  rough,  and  scaly.    These  birds 
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are  called  by  the  Indians  PuUatoo.  They  live  in  flocks, 
and  make  a  great  noise  if  disturbed;  their  scream  is  very 
shrill.  They  prey  on  insects,  eggs,  and  small  birds,  and 
are  chiefly  found  in  the  Savannahs. 

The  second  species  is  known  here  as  the  swallow* 
tailed  kite,  Falco  vel  Nauclerus  furcatus,  owing  to  the 
tail  opening  like  the  blades  of  scissors.  The  throat,  head, 
neck,  breast,  and  belly  are  white;  the  wings  and  tail  of 
a  bluish  black;  the  tail  is  long;  the  beak  short  and 
curved;  the  legs  short.  These  birds  fly  very  swiftly, 
and  are  met  with  in  pairs  or  in  flocks  about  the  sand* 
hills  and  open  plains. 

The  kites  differ  from  the  other  hawks  here  in  living 
occasionally  on  insects,  and  in  their  swifter  flight.  The 
beak  and  feet  are  weaker  than  those  of  the  hawks. 
Numerous  other  species  are  met  with. 

It  would,  perhaps,  be  tedious  to  enumerate  each  in- 
dividual hawk  met  with,  I  will  content  myself  with 
dwelling  on  some  of  them  only.  The  large  brown  hawk 
measures  about  one  foot  ten  inches  from  beak  to  end  of 
tail,  and  three  feet  across  the  wings.  The  plumage  of  the 
back,  belly,  breast,  tail,  and  wing  coverts  reddish-brown, 
with  a  black  patch  in  the  centre  of  the  larger  feathers. 
The  tail  and  wings  are  black ;  the  plumage  of  the  head 
and  neck  yellowish-white,  with  black  streaks  in  the 
centre  of  the  feathers,  and  a  patch  of  black  feathers  in 
front  of  the  throat. 

The  Crab-hawk  is  so  called  from  its  propensity  to 
feed  on  crabs,  which  it  diligently  seeks  for  in  muddy 
places.  It  is  readily  known  by  almost  invariably  being 
found  with  its  claws  and  legs  encrusted  with  mud.  The 
plumage  of  the  head,  back^  rump^  wing,  and  tail  coverts 
blackish-brown,  with  a  ferruginous  tint  on  some  of  the 
larger  feathers;  wings  reddish-brown,  tipped  black,  and 
spotted.     The  tail  is  bluish,  edged  white ;  throat  brown; 

2c2 
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breast,  belly,  and  lower  wing  coverts  red-brown,  with 
waving  lines  of  black;  beak  red  at  base,  tipped  black; 
legs  and  claws  strong,  scaly,  and  of  a  yellow-green 
colour.  It  frequents  the  mud  flats,  where  crabs  are 
plentiful. 

'  The  Mottled  hawk  is  almost  one  foot  four  inches  long, 
and  measures  about  two  feet  across  the  wings;  its 
plumage  is  variegated  brown,  black,  red,  and  white. 

Another  species  of  hawk,  the  Insect  eater,  resembles 
the  crab-hawk.  Its  plimiage  is  ash-coloured,  with  brownr 
and  black  feathers;  it  is  only  about  one  foot  in  lengthy 
and  the  claws  are  often  encrusted  with  mud.  It  feeds 
almost  exclusively  on  beetles  and  other  insects. 

The  Bull-dog  hawk  {Ibycter  leucogaster  vel  aqui- 
Un/us)^  called  by  the  Macusis  Callau-callau,  and  by  the 
Warraus  Yacka-tata,  from  the  noise  it  makes,  is  found 
in  flocks  of  about  a  dozen,  on  the  trees  along  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.  This  bird  is  also  known  as  one  of  the 
Carracarra,  or  laughing  hawks. 

A  species  of  hawk  about  one  foot  three  inches  long, 
is  very  daring,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  alighting  on  the 
backs  of  cattle  which  are  suffering  from  sores,  in  order, 
apparently,  to  feast  on  the  maggots  which  are  present. 
Its  plumage  is  yellow-brown,  with  tints  of  ferruginous 
brown  and  dirty-white.  It  feeds  on  snakes,  and  is 
sometimes  called  the  long-legged  Snake-eater. 

The  Baridi  hawk  is  about  nine  inches  long,  with  a 
short  but  deeply-notched  beak.  This  bird  flies  chiefly 
towards  night,  and  preys  on  mice,  bats,  &c.  It  is  found 
chiefly  up  the  rivers  and  creeks.  The  plumage  of  the 
head,  back,  wings,  and  tail  is  of  a  bluish-black  colour; 
the  throat  and  part  of  breast  are  of  a  yellowish-brown; 
the  belly  and  under  part  of  the  wings  are  prettily  marked 
black  and  white;  the  feathers  of  the  vent  and  thighs  are 
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reddish.     This  bird  never  strikes  its  prey,  but  confines 
itself  to  pillaging  nests,  and  destroying  young  birds 

There  are  several  species  of  falcons,  the  habits  and 
appearance  of  which  are  highly  curious.  Some  are 
known  as  the  Laughing  falcons  {Falco  cachmnana)^  from 
their  peculiar  cry,  and  are  about  six  in  number.  One  of 
these,  the  white  falcon,  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  marshes  in  the  interior,  where  it  feeds  on  fish  and 
reptiles. 

There  are  also  the  brown  and  the  spotted  falcons,  and 
the  yellow  and  the  red-headed  Carracarra  hawks. 
.  The  common  Chicken-hawk,  Falco  palumbarius,  and 
others,  are  called  Goshawks,  and  are  known  by  their 
short  and  scutellated  tarsi ;  their  wings  are  shorter  than 
their  tails.* 

The  black  hawk  of  this  country  is  a  large  and  power- 
ful bird,  very  fierce  and  destructive,  but  not  very  com- 
mon. It  is  found  about  the  coasts,  and  attacks  hen-roosts, 
rats,  and  other  small  quadrupeds.  A  large  bird,  the 
Curry-curry  {Ibis  rubra)^  was  once  shot  by  a  sports- 
man,  but  before  the  bird  fell  to  the  ground  a  large  black 
hawk  seized  it,  and  bore  it  away. 

Another  species  of  black  hawk  found  up  the  river 
Demerara  is  much  more  uncommon  than  the  above; 
according  to  Mr.  King,  a  very  respectable  bird-stuffer 
and  observant  naturalist,  its  habits  are  allied  to  the 
species  found  on  the  coasts. 

The  blue  hawk  of  the  cataracts  is  a  large  bird,  rarely 
seen  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  rivers,  but  firequenting 
the  rapids  and  falls  higher  up.  A  fine  specimen  of  this 
beautiful  hawk  was  shot  with  a  single  bullet  by  my 
lamented  friend  the  late  Dr.  Bonyun  while  descending 
the  dangerous  rapid  of  Twasinki,  lat.  5  deg8.,on  the  river 

•  Cuviei'. 
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£8sequebo.  An  interesting  account  of  this,  as  well  as 
the  hawks  of  the  country,  has  been  given  by  the  same 
gentleman.* 

The  large  owl-beaked  fish-hawk  is  found  in  the  Savan- 
nahs, feeding  on  fresh-water  fish,  especially  the  "  Hassar  " 
{Callichthya)^  whose  thick  plates  of  mail  are  quickly 
separated  by  the  remarkable  beak  of  this  bird,  the  upper 
mandible  of  which  is  very  much  curved. 

A  smaller  species,  the  small  owl-beaked  fish-hawk,  ig 
found  in  similar  haunts  as  the  last ;  its  general  appearance 
and  habits  also  resemble  the  other. 

Both  of  these  birds  have  long  and  powerftd  wings,  as 
well  as  strong  claws,  and  scour  the  Savannahs  in  search 
of  prey. 

The  eagles,  or  ignoble  birds  of  prey,  so  called  because 
they  are  not  readily  employed  in  falconry,  are  angularly 
interesting  in  their  habits. 

One  of  these,  the  great  Harpy  eagle  of  Guiana  {Ihlco 
karpyia)y  is  the  true  Fisher  eagle.  It  possesses  of  all 
birds  the  most  terrific  bill  and  claws,  and  preys  on  fish 
and  small  animals,  such  as  the  sloth,  monkeys,  and 
fawns.  The  plumage  is  ash-coloured  on  the  head  and 
neck ;  the  mantle  and  sides  of  the  breast  are  of  a  blackish- 
brown;  it  is  of  a  whitish  colour  above,  and  is  striped 
with  brown  on  the  thighs;  it  has  a  black  tuft  of  feathers 
on  the  back  of  the  head,  which  it  erects  at  pleasure.f 

It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  very  ferocious.  It  has 
been  known,  when  irritated,  to  attack  a  man,  and  its 
8trengt.h  is  so  great  as  to  enable  it  to  inflict  a  fracture  of 
the  skull  with  its  powerful  beak.  When  young,  the 
plumage  of  this  bird  is  white.  It  is  called  by  the  Macu- 
sis  "  Guan,"  and  is  chiefly  seen  on  the  highest  mountains 
of  the  interior. 

*  See  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  February  11,  1851. 
t  Cuvier. 
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The  middle-sized  eagle  of  Guiana  is  known  as  the 
crested  Goshawk  {Falco  ornatua)  and  booted  eagle,  or 
sparrow-hawk.  It  varies  in  colour  from  black  and  white 
to  a  deep  brown,  and  has  a  semicircular  crest  of  black 
feathers,  with  a  white  central  star,  which  it  elevates 
when  excited.  It  has  a  loud  and  peculiar  cry — "  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha." 

The  small  eagle  of  Guiana,  Falco  guianensis,  resembles 
in  colour  and  crest  the  Falco  harpyia  above  described; 
it  is  not,  however,  so  large,  and  its  naked  and  scutellated 
tarsi  sufficiently  distinguish  it.  Its  habits  and  haunts 
are  the  same  as  the  others.  It  builds  its  nest  on  trees 
about  the  coast  and  feeds  on  fish. 

There  is  another  eagle  peculiar  to  this  neighbourhood; 
it  is  known  as  the  Falco  cayennensis,  or  Petit  autour 
de  Cayenne.  It  is  of  a  whitish  colour,  but  I  am  unac- 
quainted with  its  habits. 

The  following  Table  comprises  a  list  of  the  numerous  species  of 
Eagles,  Hawks,  Falcons,  and  Kites,  found  in  British  Gmana. 


Latin  Name. 

English  Name. 

Indian  Name. 

Falco  vel  morphnus  harpyia 

harpy  eagle 

guan 

„      „    morphnus  gmanentif 

eagle  of  Guiana 

„    coronatuB  y.  ornatui 

crested  goshawk 

„    magnirottris 

great  beak 

ohtocanu  and  iga- 
king 

„    gracilis 

mohi 

„    nitidas  y.  striolatus 

plumbeous  falcon 

wonira 

„    poBcilonotus 

„    concentricus 

,,    Y.  asturima  melanops 

streaked  falcon 

„    tyrannus 

tyrant  faloun 

„    BofflaU 

Surinam  falcon 

„    lequinoctialis 

„    Y.  odontriorchis  cayenneiisis 

little  autour 

Nisas  sexfasciatus 

saYato 

Falco  Y.  herpethores  cachimians 

laughing  eagle 

ohto  and  mapillo 

„    Y.  huteo  pterocles 

„    V.    „      abhreYiatas 

„    Y.  ichthyoborus  busarellus 

„    Y.  hypomorphnus  urubilinga 

waewipany 

„    Y.             „             anthracinus 

„    Y.             „             buson 

hobby  buzzard 

„    Y.             „             rutilans 

„    brasiliensis  y.  poly  bonis  cheri- 

cara-carau,  carac- 

way 

ca,  and  tosorih 
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Latin  Namv. 

Ihdxah  Namk. 

MilTago  chimftchima  v.  faloo  degener 

wdkira 

Faloo  y.  daptriua  ater 

outoanaitye 

„    y.  ibycter  aquilinus  yel  leueo- 

carra-carra,  or  bull- 

Tacka- tata  and 

gaster 

dog 

callaucallaa 

„    aurantius 

tefQ  -  tea      (yeu- 

„    y.  hjpotriorchis  femondis 

by 

veu) 
sakuta 

kiririh 

„    y.  harpagus  bidentatus 

notched  falcon 

omoi  and    otac»- 
raeyou 

„    paliimbarim 

„    V.  gampsonjz  swalntonii 

komotoh-witwi 

„    y.  elanus  dispar 

marawia 

„    v.  ictinia  plumbea 

watatow 

„    y.  naucleniB  AircatuB 

•wallow-taUedkite 

„    y.  rostrhamuB  hamatus 

dtow 

„    y.  regerhinus  uncinatiu 

morizo 

Of  the  Second  Order  of  Birds^  or  "  pMserifueJ" 

Of  the  second  order  of  birds  of  British  Guiana  the 
most  prominent  and  remarkable  are  confessedly  the  large 
family  of  the  Shrikes, 

They  are  perhaps  the  first  birds  which  attract  the  at* 
tention  of  strangers  on  their  first  arrival,  by  their  numbers, 
their  boldness,  and  their  habits. 

The  most  common  is  that  so  well  known  to  the  in- 
habitants as  the  Eiskadi,  Lanius  sulphuraceous.  This 
strange  name  is  a  corruption  of  the  French  sentence 
"  Qu'est'Ce-queditj'  to  which  the  shrill  note  of  the  bird 
bears  some  resemblance.  It  is  constantly  uttering  this 
sentence,  but  it  has  also  other  notes  shorter  and  deeper 
in  tone.  From  the  absence  of  shyness,  these  birds  collect 
about  the  dwelling-houses,  and  do  not  seem  at  all  dis- 
turbed at  the  presence  of  man.  They  are  found  very 
destructive  to  the  produce  of  gardens,  but  are  not  oftea 
molested  on  account  of  the  number  of  insects  which  they 
destroy.  They  feed  on  berries,  firuit,  insects,  and  worms; 
when  feeding,  they  will  allow  you  to  approach  so  close 
as  almost  to  touch  them.     They  possess  great  strength 
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and  boldness.  I  have  often  been  surprised  at  seeing  them 
striking  large  nuts  with  their  beaks  against  some  hard 
substance  imtil  they  broke  the  shell.  They  did  not  seem 
to  mind  the  concussion  of  the  brain  to  which  such  severe 
blows  must  have  subjected  them.  They  are  very  pug- 
nacious and  quarrelsome  birds,  and  are  constantly  at 
variance  with  one  another,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  noise 
they  make  when  several  of  them  meet  together  on  the 
same  tree.  They  boldly  attack  other  birds  much  larger 
than  themselves,  such  as  the  common  vulture,  pigeon, 
and  even  the  hawks.  From  mere  wantonness,  apparently, 
they  fly  upon  unoflFending  and  harmless  birds,  peck  at 
them,  pounce  on  them,  and  dash  at  their  heads,  and  worry 
them  in  every  possible  way ;  the  victims  all  the  time 
dodging  about  in  order  to  escape  the  attacks  of  the  en- 
raged kiskadi.  They  also  display  their  anger  towards 
smaller  birds,  which  they  completely  scare  away  by  their 
violent  assaults.  If  caught  in  traps  or  wounded,  they  are 
still  undaunted,  opening  their  wide  mouths  and  snapping 
sharply  at  the  fingers  of  their  captor,  and  I  have  frequently 
known  them  to  attack  children  and  boys  who  annoyed  or 
molested  them.  The  most  common  species  is  met  with 
in  all  parts  of  this  country,  the  plumage  of  the  wings  and 
back  is  of  a  brown  colour ;  the  breast,  belly,  and  vent 
are  of  a  beautiful  sulphur  yellow;  the  head  is  parti-co- 
loured black  and  white,  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  yellow 
and  orange  feathers.  The  female  is  of  a  different  colour, 
and  less  handsome.  The  other  species  do  not  differ 
materially  in  their  plumage  and  habits,  and  need  not  be 
enumerated.  The  kiskadi  builds  a  slovenly,  irregular- 
looking  nest  of  thick  grasses,  generally  upon  the  branches 
of  some  large  tree ;  it  looks  more  like  a  rat's  nest,  with 
a  hole  at  the  side.  The  female  lays  three  eggs  of  a  white 
colour,  studded  with  black  spots  at  the  larger  end. 
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These  birds  are  very  common  botli  in  town  and  coun- 
try, and  their  perpetual  vociferations  attract  constant 
attention.  If  excited  or  alarmed,  they  have  a  peculiar 
triumphant  kind  of  cry,  "  Kiskis-kiskadi."  There  are 
several  varieties  of  the  species  here,  but  they  are  all  re- 
cognised easily  by  their  cry,  and  the  peculiar  brown  and 
bright  orange  plumage. 

There  are  numerous  other  species  of  shrikes,  or  birds 
closely  aUied  to  them,  which  deserve  some  notice  here. 
The  Lanius  cayanus  is  often  met  with  in  the  forests;  it 
is  nearly  the  size  of  a  thrush  ;  the  head  is  large,  of 
black  plumage  with  some  grey  feathers ;  the  throat,  belly, 
breast,  and  vent  are  white,  with  the  shafts  of  some  fea- 
thers on  the  breast  black;  the  back  is  ash-coloured;  wings 
black,  wing  coverts  ash-coloured,  also  the  rump;  tail 
black.  It  is  a  formidable-looking  bird  for  its  size,  which 
is  about  eight  inches  in  length,  and  has  the  habits  of  the 
other  shrikes  in  ferocity  and  daring. 

There  are  five  or  six  different  species  of  a  shrike  or 
butcher-bird,  which  are  called  here  check  birds,  from  the 
fact  of  their  parti-coloured  or  chequered  plumage,  which 
for  the  most  part  in  the  males  is  black  and  white;  the 
females  are  very  different  in  colour,  and  would  scarcely 
be  recognised  by  one  unacquainted  with  the  red-brown 
plumage ;  they  are  in  general  about  the  size  of  sparrows ; 
the  beak  is  rather  long  and  crooked.  They  are  constantly 
met  with  among  thick  foliage,  and  have  a  peculiar  loud 
and  shrill  note. 

There  are  several  kind  of  birds  allied  to  the  family  of 
Tyrants,  but  I  am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  their 
habits  to  venture  upon  a  description,  and  as  they  have  a 
general  resemblance  to  the  shrikes,  it  is  of  less  impor- 
tance. There  are,  however,  the  Bald-headed  Tyrant 
( Chfmno  cephaLua  calviis\  the  Fork-tailed  tyrant,  and 
the  Tyrant  of  Brazil. 
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Birds  belonging  to  the  Tyrant   and  Shrike  Families, 
according  to  the  nomenclature  of  Professor  Cabanis:* 


Lanius    sulphuratus  rel 

Saurophagus 

Cyclorfiynohus  flariyentris 
Myobius  rel  moackuipa  barbatoa 

Balphttrat«»— kiskadi 

Laniua  vel  Saurophagus 

lictor 

„      erythrurus 

ScaphoryDclnii 

rel  tynmxras  audax 

Ehtnea  vel  miwcicapa  pagana 

MilraUia    Tei 

n     Tel  ^     ^        e^janiMDab 

SftTSDiuilia 

«y     anntrolM 

TVnuinTMT^ 

n 

rnflima 

„     breTirottris 

„        vel 

If 

melancho- 

„     albicollis 

liciM 

TyrannuluTVel  regulus  elatus 
mionectes  oleagineus 

MyiarchuB  rel 

»» 

ferox 

Tel 

» 

ooronatus 

There  are  four  or  five  different  kinds  of  birds  allied  to 
the  interesting  families  of  Crown  Birds  and  Chatterers. 
They  are  remarkable  for  their  brilliant  plumage  and 
lively  appearance.  They  are  met  with  in  all  parts  o£  the 
country,  and  feed  on  insects,  seeds,  berries,  &c.;  their 
genend  size  is  that  of  a  thrush.  They  have  no  8ong,f 
but  utter  a  lively  note — "  Qu'et." 

One  species  {Ampelis  caimifex)  has  a  brownish-red 
body  and  breast,  crimson  belly,  and  brownish  wings. 
The  male  is  a  splendid  bird,  and  has  a  magnificent  scar- 
let breast,  head,  and  tail.  It  is  known  here  as  the  Fire- 
bird. 

The  second  species  is  of  a  splendid  ultramarine  colour, 
generally  with  a  rich  purple  throat  and  breast,  with  dark 
wings  and  tail.  It  is  known  as  the  purple-throated 
Cotinga  {^Ampelis  cotinga). 

The  third  species  is  known  as  the  "  Wallababa,"  from 
the  peculiar  noise  it  makes.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  rich 
purple  colour  throughout,  except  about  the  wings,  which 
are  whitish,  the  four  first  feathers  being  tipped  brown. 
(Ampelis  pompadour)  Pompadour  cotinga. 

The  fourth  species  is  a  true  Chatterer;  it  is  of  a 
blackish  colour  all  over,  and  is  readily  distinguished  by 
a  tuil  on  its  head — a  kind  of  "feather  helmet."  (Am- 
peiis  garrulus.) 

*  Reisen  in  British  Guiana.    Kichartl  Schomburgk.  f  Waterton. 
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There  is  another  species  of  a  blue  colour  (Ampelis 
ciBrulea).  Here  we  have  an  instance  of  the  most 
charming  birds  as  to  plumage,  but  which  are  destitute 
of  song.  Nothing  is  known  in  respect  to  their  nests,  for 
they  retire  during  the  breeding  season  far  away  from 
their  usual  haunts. 

A  species  of  chatterer  is  known  here  as  the  Bell-bird 
(Ampelis  caruncukUa)^  from  the  fact  of  its  sweet  note 
sounding  at  a  distance  like  the  tinkling  of  a  bell.  In  the 
silent  forest  the  note  of  this  beautiful  bird  is  heard  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  mile  or  more.  The  Indians  call  the  bird  "  Dara,** 
and  the  Spaniards  "  Campanero."  It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
blackbird,  but  it  is  of  an  entire  white  colour  when  arrived 
at  adult  age.  The  young  ones  are  greenish  in  colour, 
and|  gradually  become  white ;  the  females,  however,  re- 
main of  a  greenish  hue.  The  male  bird  has  a  spiral  tube, 
or  caruncle,  from  two  to  three  inches  in  length,  com- 
posed of  erectile  tissue,  and  black  in  colour,  situated  on 
the  toj)  of  the  head;  when  loose,  this  caruncle  hangs 
down,  like  the  wattle  of  the  turkey.  They  are  melan- 
choly birds,  and  perch  themselves  on  the  dried  branches 
of  the  lofty  mora-trees,  pouring  forth  their  bell-like  notes, 
especially  after  rain.  The  note  of  the  female  is  not  so 
loud  and  clear  as  that  of  the  male. 

Another  species  allied  to  this  is  the  Procinatus  ven- 
tralis  vel  tersina  caerulea.  It  is  seldom  seen,  being 
rather  a  bird  of  passage  than  a  constant  resident  in  our 
woods. 

The  following  species  of  chatterers  have  also  been 
enumerated  by  other  writers : 

AmpeliB  cayana  t  Lipangat  simplez 

„      cineracea  | 

There  are  a  number  of  small  birds,  called  here  Tana- 
gers  (  Tanagra)^  which  appear  allied  to  the  liimets  and 
finches  of  Europe.     Many    of  them  have  a  fine  lively 
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song.  They  abound  throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
the  variety  of  species  is  very  great.  Waterton,  in  his  highly 
entertaining  "  Wanderings,"  says  that  he  has  met  with 
eighteen  different  species;  but  I  am  only  acquainted  with 
twelve  species;  they  vary  greatly  in  size,  colour,  and 
general  appearance ;  some  are  decked  in  green  like  the 
Love  birds,  others  are  of  a  dull  brown  and  grey  colour, 
whilst  many  are  found  with  the  most  striking  plumage, 
such  as  blue  and  purple.  They  are  generally  about  Uie 
size  of  sparrows,  and  feed  on  fruits,  insects,  and  berries. 
The  wild  fig-tree*  is  a  place  of  great  resort  to  them. 

Many  of  them  are  known  here  by  the  name  of  Sackis, 
and  are  common  about  the  town.  These  are  of  a  lively 
blue  colour,  and  are  very  noisy  and  quarrelsome.  I  have 
seen  them  fight  so  desperately  as  to  fall  down  exhausted 
and  struggling  to  the  ground;  so  that  they  could  easily 
be  captured. 

The  Blue  Sacki  ( Tanagra  serioptera)  lays  two  eggs, 
bluish  colour,  studded  with  purplish  spots. 

There  is  one  species  of  grey  sacki,  and  three  other 
species  variegated  blue  and  black. 

Another  species  of  tanagra  is  white  and  black. 

Two  very  small  species  are  blackish  in  colour  with 
yellow  breast,  and  tuft  over  the  beak. 

Another  species  is  of  a  splendid  dark  purple  colour  all 
over  except  about  the  breast,  where  the  plumage  is 
tinted  reddish. 

The  following  are  the  species  of  tanagers  known  :t 

Tanagra  serioptera  (blue  sacki) 

„  episcopus  (blue  do.) 

„  oliyaseens  (brown  do.) 

„  archlepiscopus 

„  cayana  rel  calloBpiza  cayana 

„  mezicana  rel  „      mexioana 

„  gjrolaTel  „      gyrola 

•  WateHon. 

t  The  above  list  is  taken  froin  Richnrd  Schomburgk's  <*  Reisen  in  British 
Guiana." 
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Tanagra  punctata  Tel  cailoapiza  punctata 
„      tatao  rel  „      tatao 

„      atricapilla  Tel  pogonothraapis  atricapilla 
„      nigemma  vel  tach^rphonns  nigerrimus 
„      ochropygoa  rel         „         ochropjgoa 
„      criBtatufl  rel  „         cristatus 

„      canicapilla  vd  geoth3rpifl  nelata 
„      iridina  rel  hypothljpifl  iridina 
„      riolacea  Tel  euphona  violacea 
„      cayennensU  yel    „     cajennenaia 
Euphona  minuta 

Allied  to  the  tanagers  are  the  warblers  {Motdcilla)^ 
of  which  there  are  several  species  here ;  in  their  habita 
and  appearance  they  are  somewhat  similar  to  the  thrushes, 
and  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  define  the  distinctions' 
between  these  families. 

The  species  described  are — 

Motadlla  rel  henicocichla  noveboraoentit 
PhoBuicosonia  vel  pyranga  aaane 
Rhamphopis  atro-coccineua 
Troglodytes  rufulus 
Cyphorhinus  leucostictus 

„         rel  turdus  cantana  (sings  well)— wmn 
Thryothorus  platensis  „ 

„  albipectuf 

„  coraya 

Campylorhynchus  rel  furnarius  griseua 
Donacobiua  rel  turdus  atricapillus 

The  Thmshes— Turdus 9  Tv/rdid(B^  Dentirastres. 

The  thrushes  of  this  country  are  equally  interesting 
with  those  of  Europe,  but  do  not  exist  in  such  numbers  ; 
several  species  are  met  with  about  the  city,  and  are 
known  to  have  a  sweet  song.  Early  in  the  morning 
these  birds  may  be  heard  about  the  houses.  They  are 
very  shy,  build  their  nests  in  lonely  places,  and  are  sel- 
dom molested  by  the  inhabitants.  There  are  six  or 
seven  different  species  met  with  ;  they  differ  much  in 
size,  but  their  plimiage  is  more  or  less  alike.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  names  of  the  species  known : 

Turdus  f^imigatus  |  Turdus  phseopygus 

„        gytnnophthaltnus  ^        albicoUis 

„        albiventer  I 
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The  lazy-bird,  as  it  is  here  termed,  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  thrush,  but  is  in  no  other  way  allied  to  it.  Its 
plumage  is,  however,  in  general  of  a  brown  colour,  and  it 
has  rather  a  long  tail.  It  derives  its  appropriate  name  from 
its  indolent  habits;  it  builds  no  nest  of  its  own,  but  in  a 
cowardly  manner  deprives  the  little  wren  of  this  country 
of  hers,  destroying  the  eggs  and  substituting  its  own  in 
place  of  the  others.  There  is  often  great  disturbance, 
occasioned  in  the  galleries  of  the  houses  by  these  (Jomesr 
tic  disputes  between  the  excited  little  lady  wren,  thus 
turned  out  of  her  dwelling  and  robbed  of  her  progeny, 
and  the  domineering  lazy-bird,  which  appears  to  think 
that  might  is  right. 

Allied  to  the  thrushes  and  the  shrikes  are  a  number 
of  birds  commonly  met  with,  and  of  which  there  is  little 
to  say  as  to  their  habits  and  appearance — a  list,  merely, 
is  therefore  given  of  such  birds: 


Mjrmonax  Tel  turdui  cinnamomeui 

„      leucophrys 
Pyriglena  Tel  lanius  ftmebrii 
Hypocnemis  Tel  turdus  tintinnabaliita 

t,         pcecilonota 
Holocnemis  Tel  turdus  lineatui 
Pi  thy  8  Td  pipra  albifrons 

,,  Tel  turdus  pectorales 
Conopophaga  angustirostris 
Colobathris  Tel  pitta  macularia 

„       Tel  turdus  tinnient 
Myiothera  Tel        „      colma 

f,         aualis 
Dasy  ccphala  tcI  muscicapa  thamno- 

philoides 
D.      „        uropygtalis 
Thamnophilus  Tel  lanius  doliatus 


Tl^UDQOphilus  staffunu 
„        cirrhatus 
„       nieTius 
„        ruflcollis 
FomaiciTora  Tel  motadlla  grisea 

„         Tel  myrmothera  axillarit 
„         Tel  muscicapa  pygmssa 
.,         Tel  myiothera  quadrlTlt- 
taU 
Rhopoterpe  guttata 
Thamnomanes  glaucus 
Fumarius  leucopus 
Lynallascis  ruficauda 
„      ruficapilla 
Anabates  pyrrhodes 
Xenops  dentirostris 


The  wrens  (so  called)  of  this  country  are  allied  to  the 
ant-catchers  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  creepers  on  the 
other;  some  of  the  birds  of  this  class  are  very  tame,  and 
build  their  nests  in  empty  bottles  and  holes  about  the 
houses  and  garden  trees.  They  are  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  and  have  a  remarkable  sweet  and  cheerful  song. 
The  female  ]ays  one  small  white  egg. 
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This  species  is  called  Thryothorus  platensis  ;  they  are 
very  useful  in  destroying  insects  which  infest  the  houses; 
and  their  pleasing  appearance  and  note  render  them 
popular  favourites  here  as  well  as  elsewhere.  A  bird 
allied  to  the  wren  is  very  like  a  canary  in  size  and  ap- 
pearance; the  plumage  is  of  a  greenish-yellow;  it  has  a 
lively  note. 

The  fly-catchers  (Mtiscicapa)  are  represented  here  by 
the 

MuBcicapa    Tel    iMuileuteras    renni-  t  MuBcicapa  rel  wtophaga  ratioUla 
Tora  I  Setophaga  castaneocapilla 

The  fly-catchers  are  an  interesting  group  of  birds;  they 
live  on  insects,  and  have  horizontally  depressed  bills  with 
a  slightly  hooked  point,  and  are  furnished  with  bristles  at 
their  base. 

Their  habits  are  in  general  so  like  those  of  the  shrikes 
as  to  render  further  description  unnecessary. 

One  species  has  a  long  bifurcated  tail,  which  renders 
its  flight  heavy  and  jerking.  It  perches  on  a  bough  and 
watches  the  approach  of  insects ;  when  one  is  discovered, 
the  bird  darts  towards  it  and  seizes  it  with  its  unerring 
beak,  and  wheeling  round  resumes  its  seat.  It  opens 
and  shuts  its  tail  in  flying  just  like  the  working  of 
a  pair  of  scissors.  The  head  is  black,  with  a  few  yeJlow 
feathers  at  the  top;  the  throat  and  breast  are  white ;  the 
back  and  rump  ash-coloured,  wings  brown-black,  and 
the  tail  blackish  and  forked,  the  two  outside  feathers 
being  eight  or  nine  inches  long. 

The  manakins  are  very  small  birds,  with  the  most 
varied  plumage ;  there  are  several  species  of  them ;  the 
largest  is  white  and  black,  and  about  the  size  of  a  wren  ; 
another  is  red  and  black  ;  one  species  is  black  with  a 
white  crown  ;  another  like  the  last,  but  with  a  yellow 
and  red  head;  another  species  is  dark-coloured,  with  a 
white  throat. 
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The  manakins  are  forest  birds,  and  are  constant  visitors 
to  the  wild  fig-tree  when  the  fruit  is  ripe. 
The  following  species  are  described : 


Piprapareok 
^    tongicMida 
f.     manacus 
f,     aureola 
r,     aurocapilia 


Pipra  cornata 
„     leuoocUk 
„     serena 
Zenoplpo  ammetetif 
Hemipipo  chlorion 


A  very  peculiar  bird  is  allied  to  the  family  of  mana* 
kins,  although  much  larger  in  size  and  belonging  to  a 
separate  group,  it  is  well  known  as  the  "  cock  of  the 
rock"  (Pipra  rupicola\  or  hoopoe  hen.  The  male 
is  of  a  splendid  orange  colour  on  the  body  and  head,  the 
wing  feathers  are  brown,  edged  with  yellow  and  red 
like  the  tail,  the  beak  is  reddish  yellow.  There  is  a 
fine  tuft  of  feathers,  crescent  shaped,  placed  on  the  head 
like  a  cocked  hat ;  the  eyes  are  yellow  white  ;  the  tail  is 
short  and  square,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  been  docked. 
The  female  and  young  birds  are  of  an  obscure  brown 
with  a  diminutive  comb  or  crest.  The  female  lays  two  e^s, 
and  scratches  the  ground  like  the  common  fowl,  which 
it  also  resembles  in  other  respects.  They  build  their 
nests  chiefly  of  wood  among  the  rocks,  are  solitary  in 
their  habits,  and  live  chiefly  on  fruit  Some  of  the  antics 
exhibited  by  the  male  birds  are  very  remarkable ;  they 
are  described  as  inclined  to  dancing,  and  have  been  seen 
capering  about  throwing  up  the  head,  opening  the  tail 
like  a  fan;  now  strutting  about,  and  scratching  the 
ground  with  a  hopping  gait,  gabbling  all  the  time  until 
tired,  when  another  bird  takes  up  the  performance,  the 
others  looking  on  with  apparent  delight. 

There  are  numerous  kinds  oS  the  swallow  tribe  met 
with  here.  Their  habits  are  much  the  same  as  in  colder 
countries,  except  that  they  do  not  migrate.  They  are 
chiefly  seen  in  wet  weather,  and  are  frequently  noticed 
about  the  mouth  of  the  river,  resting  on  the  ropes  of  the 
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ships  close  to  the  stelliags,  and  not  unfrequently  on  the 
trees  and  rafters  of  wooden  buildings.  They  are  rarely 
seen  in  such  large  flocks  as  in  Europe,  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  the  fact  of  there  being  no  necessity  for  them  to  con- 
gregate previous  to  a  voyage.  They  build  their  nests  in 
chimneys  and  wooden  buildings  that  are  not  much 
frequented.  I  remember  seeing,  however,  a  long  pen- 
dulous  nest  built  by  one  species  in  the  gallery  of  the 
public  buildings,  a  place  frequently  thronged  by  people: 

Another  species  constructs  a  beautiful  nest  of  twig^ 
which  hangs  suspended  on  the  branches  of  trees. 

I  was  once  told  by  a  party  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
birds  to  stuff  and  sell,  that  he  had  met  with  one  species 
of  large  size  ;  a  flock  of  about  fifty  was  passing  and  he 
could  only  procure  one  specimen.  Its  wings  when 
extended  measured  about  a  foot  in  length,  in  all  pro- 
bability  this  was  a  species  of  the  swift  (  Cyp8€lus\  which 
bird  is  not  often  seen  in  this  country. 

Martins  and  swallows  are  constantly  seen  on  the  sugar 
estates,  where  they  frequent  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
*'  megass  logics "  (large  wooden  buildings  like  bams, 
open  at  the  sides,  and  used  for  the  storing  of  megass  or 
dried  cane  after  the  saccharine  juice  has  been  crushed 
out  by  rollers),  no  doubt  for  the  number  of  flies  and  other 
insects  which  abound  there.  Early  in  the  morning,  and 
about  sunset,  the  swallows  are  particularly  active,  their 
rapid  and  graceful  movements  in  eager  search  for  prey 
invisible  to  human  eyes  afford  an  ever  interesting  sight 
to  the  naturalist. 

One  species  of  swallow  met  with  iip  the  Demerara 
river  is  exactly  four  inches  long,  including  the  tail,  it 
measures  also  four  inches  across  the  wings.  It  has  a 
blackish  head,  wings,  back,  and  tail,  the  rump  is  white, 
the  throat  whitish,  whilst  the  belly  is  of  a  buff  colour 
speckled  brown  and  grey  ;  the  tail  is  short  and 
square^  and  composed  of  ten  feathers,  which  have  their 
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quills  or  shafts  projecting  beyond  the  barb,  and   very 
sharp  pointed  ;  the  legs  are  not  feathered  low  down. 

A  second  species  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  above,  but 
it  has  a  forked  tail  about  three  inches  long.  It  is  of  a 
blackish  colour  on  the  head,  back,  wings,  side,  and  tail, 
but  the  feathers  on  the  head,  back,  tail,  and  wing  coverts 
are  edged  white ;  the  throat  and  belly  are  whitish.  The 
legs  are  feathered  as  far  as  the  toes. 

A  third  species  {Hirundo  purpurea)  is  larger  than  the 
other  two,  and  is  of  a  deep  bluish  black  on  the  head, 
wings,  and  back,  whilst  underneath  it  is  white  ;  the  tail 
is  squnre. 

These  birds  are  chiefly  seen  among  the  shipping, 
and  oftientimes  rest  on  the  courida  trees  adjoining  the 
river. 

A  fourth  species  I  received  from  Berbice  (Canje 
Creek).  It  is  of  large  size,  being  from  five  to  six  inches 
in  length,  including  the  tail,  which  only  measures  two 
inches,  and  is  composed  of  twelve  feathers,  the  outside 
ones  being  a  little  longer  than  the  others;  the  colour  of 
the  head,  back,  rump,  and  wing  coverts  is  bluish  black  ; 
wings  and  tail  brownish  black ;  throat  and  breast  greyish 
brown  ;  vent,  belly,  and  sides  whitish  ;  legs  not 
feathered  ;  the  thumb  opposing  the  other  toes. 

A  fifth  species  was  shot  at  plantation  Aurora,  Essequebo. 
It  is  larger  than  the  others,  measuring  six  inches  in 
length,  and  nine  inches  across  the  wings.  The  coloiu*  of 
the  head,  back,  and  wings  is  lustrous  steel  blue  ;  the 
nimp,  throat,  belly,  and  vent  are  white ;  the  feathers  of 
the  upper  wing  coverts  are  edged  white  on  the  outside ; 
the  tail  is  square,  of  a  greenish  black  colour,  the  two 
outside  feathers  being  edged  white. 

A  sixth  species  {Hirundo  albicollis)  I  procured  from 
up  the  river  Demerara.     It  is  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
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length,  has  a  forked  tail  and  long  narrow  wings,  which 
stretch  backwards  about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  tail. 
The  head  is  round,  and  of  a  bluish  black  colour  ;  the 
beak  is  short  and  crooked  ;  a  white  patch  of  feathers'  is 
placed  in  front  of  the  eyes.  The  tluroat  and  front  part 
of  the  chest  are  white;  a  circle  of  white  feathers  surround 
the  neck  like  a  collar.  The  back,  tail,  belly,  and  vent 
are  bluish  black ;  the  wings  of  a  similar  colour,  but  most 
of  the  feathers  are  edged  white  ;  a  patch  of  white 
feathers  is  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  rump  ;  the  legs  are 
feathered  as  far  as  the  claws. 

This  bird  builds  a  peculiar  nest,  which  deserves  no- 
tice. It  is  pendulous,  and  about  one  foot  in  length ;  it 
is  made  up  of  some  woolly  substance^  and  resembles 
spongio-piline  in  appearance.  It  is  open  at  the  top,  and 
half  way  down  the  inside  there  is  a  projecting  ledge. 

The  following  species  are  described  in  Richard 
Schomburgk's  work. 

Hirundo  rel  progne  purpura  [         Hirundo  melanoleoca 

„     Tel      „      tapera  I  „      Tel  attiooni  toeiat^ 

„     leucoptera  |  „      aIbicolli» 

The  Goat-suckers  (Caprimulgtis),  as  they  have  been 
improperly  termed,  are  an  inoffensive  and  interesting 
class  of  birds,  which  have  been  admirably  described  by 
Waterton.  They  have  been  styled  by  the  French* 
"  Engoutevent,"  or  swallowers  of  wind,  from  the  fact  of 
a  pecuUar  humming  sound  which  is  occasioned  by  the 
rushing  of  air  into  their  large  mouths  when  distended  in 
the  pursuit  of  insects.  The  goat-suckers  rest  in  the  forests 
during  the  day,  and  come  out  towards  night  in  search  of 
food,  which  consists  of  moths,  flies,  and  other  insects. 
Their  eyes  cannot  bear  the  light.  It  is  a  vulgar  error  to 
suppose  that  they  feed  on  the   milk  of    animals,    for 

*  Curier. 
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although  frequently  seen  hopping  about  near  to  cattle, 
it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  ridding  them  of  troublesome 
companions,  such  as  flies  and  worms.  Waterton  says 
that  there  are  nine  species  here,  and  that  the  general 
plumage  is  like  that  of  all  night  birds. 

The  following  are  the  names  of  eight  species: 


Caprimulgnt  albiooUis 
„        d^cuMatiu 
>,         cayennensis 


CAprimulgiM  nigveioeiu    1  Caprimalgas  grandit 
„  Aircifer        J         „  rufus 

„  nacunda 


They  have  a  remarkable  cry,  plaintive  and  soft; 
neither  the  Indians  nor  n^roes  like  to  destroy  these  birds; 
they  are  regarded  as  omens,  and  by  the  ignorant  are 
considered  as  the  habitations  of  departed  souls.  They 
are  reported  to  sit  longitudinally  on  the  branches  of  trees.* 
One  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  wood-owl ;  the  general 
plumage  of  all  of  them  is  very  like  that  of  owls,  and  does 
not  require  description ;  two  species  are  about  the  size  of 
thrushes;  one  species  is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon,  and  the 
others  are  smaller.  They  lay  a  small  number  of  eggs  on 
the  ground,  and  are  very  indiflferent  as  to  the  mode  of 
nest. 

The  Sparrow  tribe. —  Conirostres^  Ttingilla. 

The  birds  of  the  sparrow  tribe  are  numerous  in  variety, 
but  are  little  understood  as  yet.  Many  of  them  are 
called  here  gi  ass  birds,  from  the  lact  of  tlieir  feeding  and 
building  their  nests  chiefly  in  the  long  grasses  about  the 
roadsides.  Their  plumage  is  generally  dull,  being  black, 
brown,  or  bluish.  One  common  species  constructs  a  nest, 
close  to  the  roadside,  of  thick  grass  and  twigs.  The 
female  lays  tliree  or  four  eggs,  of  a  neutral  tint  colour 
with  purple  spots. 

The  following  species  have  been  described : 

•  Waterton. 
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Saltator  vel  tana|p*a  magna 
„        cosnilescens 
„        olirascena 
„        Tel  tnnagra  atra 

Pitylus  vel  loxia  grossua 
„      vel  loxia  canadensis 

Cissopis  minor 


Arremon  penonatni 
Caljphtrophonu  rel  tanagra  gularU 
Ckxxx)boni8  ater 
Sporophila  rel  loxia  americana 

„       castaneiyeotria 
Sycalii  vel  Fiingilla  brazilienau 
minor 


Arremon  vel  tanagra  silens  i      Stonotrichia  yel  Fringilla  matntina 

There  are  a  great  many  species  of  the  Cassique  in  this 
country.  They  are  generally  known  as  mocking-birdS| 
and  are  called  by  the  Indians  Suwacco.  They  imitate 
in  a  very  remarkable  manner  the  notes  of  other  birds, 
also  the  barking  of  dogs,  or  bleating  of  sheep.  They 
delight  especially  in  mocking  the  Guinea-birds.  They 
are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  and  feed  on  fruit,  seeds,  &c. 
When  not  better  engaged,  they  amuse  themselves  by 
throwing  themselves  forward  and  downwards  from  the 
branches  of  trees,  and  rise  again  repeating  the  joke. 
These  birds  have  a  sort  of  song  of  their  own,  short  and 
sweet,  but  it  does  not  come  up  in  talent  to  their  imitative 
notes,  which  are  surprisingly  accurate.  Their  nests, 
constructed  of  roots  and  grasses,  are  very  remarkable, 
being  about  three  or  four  feet  long,  pendulous,  and 
attached  to  the  branches  of  trees,  where  they  are  some- 
times seen  in  great  numbers,  three  or  four  hundred 
sporting  in  the  breeze ;  being  placed,  however,  on  such 
fragUe  foundations,  they  are  admirably  secured  from  the 
approach  of  animals. 

About  seven  species  are  commonly  noticed. 

One  is  about  the  size  of  a  large  blackbird,  has  a 
shining  black  body,  wings,  and  tail ;  the  belly  and  rump 
being  of  a  bright  orange-yellow,  and  the  beak  sulphur 
colour. 

A  second  species  is  entirely  black,  except  the  rump, 
which  is  bright  yellow. 

The  third  species,  Cassicus  vel  oriolus  cristatus,  is  the 
largest,  and  has  a  chocolate-coloured  body  and  wings ; 
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yellow  patch  on  neck,  and  ten  yellow  tail-feathers,  the 
two  centre  ones  being  black,  and  shorter  than  the  others; 
beak  black,  tipped  yellow.  It  has  an  erectile  tuft  of 
five  or  six  long  black  feathers  on  the  head. 

The  other  species  have  all  yellow  tails,  with  chesnut- 
coloured,  or  greenish  yellow  bodies. 

The  following  are  the  species  of  cassique  known : 


CassicuB  cristatus 

Cassicos  hamor- 

Cassicos  albirofl- 

„      Tiridia  y.  angusti- 

rhouB 

tris  Y. 

Aront 

CaMicus  penicos 

>»           »♦ 

chryaopteruf 

The  Troupiales,  icterus  vel  oriolus,  are  an  interesting 
group  of  birds.  They  have  a  sweet  song,  and  have  been 
called  the  nightingales  of  Guiana;  the  black  and  orange 
species  especially  has  a  swejet  note. 

The  Troupiales,  or  Carange,*  are  easily  domesticated, 
but  cannot  be  kept  in  cages.  They  buUd  long  pendulous 
nests,  like  those  of  the  raocking-birds ;  the  females  are 
not  so  brightly  robed  as  the  males ;  the  colour  of  the 
plumage  in  some  species  is  quite  different. 

There  are  several  varieties  commonly  known ;  one  has 
black  wings  and  tail,  golden  yellow  head,  neck,  and 
breast.  It  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  and  has  a  sweet 
and  plaintive  note.  Another  species  is  smaller,  the  body 
and  throat  are  yellow.  This  species  goes  about  in  flocks, 
and  has  an  indifferent  song.  The  third  species,  Icterus 
vel  oriolus  xanthomus,  has  a  black  head  and  throat, 
bright  yellow  breast,  and  patch  on  shoulders;  the  wings 
are  black,  with  a  few  white  feathers ;  it  is  called  here 
the  plantain  bird.  The  fourth  species,  Icterus  chryso- 
cephalus,  is  small,  has  a  yellow  head  and  body,  black  tail 
and  throat,  with  parti- coloured  wings.  The  species 
known  are  : 

1.  Icterus  xanthornus  —  planUiin      I         2.  Icterus  jamacaii 

bird  I         3.        ,y     chrysocephalui 

•  Vielot. 
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Another  species  allied  to  these  is  very  commonly  met 
with  in  flocks  around  the  roads  and  fields^  where  it 
feeds  on  the  grdin  and  insects  mixed  with  dung.  It  is 
an  entire  black  colour,  and  very  glossy;  its  tail  is  hol- 
lowed out  like  a  boat  when  it  flies,  and  sometimes  fan- 
shaped.  It  is  a  true  Icterus,  and  has  been  termed  the 
Boat-tailed  Grakle,*  {Stumus  vel  Icterm  jamaicensis). 
Other  species  allied  to  the  above,  are — 

Stnroella  IndoTicUna  I  Chaloopfauies  yel  Btunnza  jamaioeBBM 

Molothrus  Atronitent  „  minor 

Lamproptar  gaianeniM  | 

A  species  of  pie  is  known  here  as  the  Ricebird,  Black 
Cassique,  or  Surinam  Crow,  Cassicus  Niger.  It  is  of  aa 
entire  glossy  and  lustrous  black  colour.  The  feathers 
around  the  neck  are  erectile,  and  form  a  kind  of  mufi^, 
giving  these  birds  a  curious  appearance  when  hopping 
about.  Their  general  size  is  that  of  a  jackdaw.  They 
are  met  with  near  habitations,  where  they  plunder  the 
com  and  rice-fields.  They  are  sometimes  seen  in  flocks 
of  fifty  or  more,  and  occasionally  hover  about  cattle, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  treating  themselves  to  a  stray 
insect.  They  approach  the  orioles  in  their  mode  of  flight, 
which  is  very  rapid,  and  also  resemble  them  in  other 
respects. 

There  are  two  species  of  jay  in  British  Guiana.  One 
species,  Corvus  cayanus,  is  called  Ibibirou  by  the  In- 
dians. It  has  a  black  forehead  and  beak,  the  rest  of  the 
head  being  white;  the  breast  and  belly  are  whitish,  the 
throat  black;  the  wings  are  of  a  bluish  purple,  the  back 
is  brown,  and  the  tail  is  of  a  greyish  purple,  tipped  with* 
white.  The  other  species,  Corvus  hyacinthinus,  is  of  a 
lilac  blue  colour;  these  birds  are  seldom  seen  near  the 
habitations  of  man,  and  are  very  shy  and  restless. 

*  CuTier. 
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Two  species  of  birds  are  closely  allied  to  the  starlings; 
one  has  a  brown  back,  red  breast  and  throat,  and  is 
called  here  the  Robin  Redbreast;  it  is  very  tame,  and 
is  seen  along  the  roads,  where  it  sometimes  assembles  in 
flocks.  Its  name  is  Leistes  americanus  vel  oriolu9 
Guianensis,  vel  tanagra  militaris.  The  other  species 
has  a  black  body  and  yellowish  head;  it  is  about  the 
size  of  a  thrush,  and  sings  prettily.  It  is  known  as  the 
Icterus  vel  oriolus  ictero  cephalus. 

The  Creepers — Certhia. 

The  Creepers,  or  lawarradre,  are  small  birds  which  are 
met  with  in  the  Savannahs  and  forests.  They  have  no 
song,  but  are  beautifully  attired.  Their  bodies  are  long 
and  narrow.  They  have  long  slender  sabre-shaped 
beaks.  There  are,  at  least,  six  or  seven  species  known 
whose  plumage  greatly  varies,  being  generally  blue,  black, 
or  green. 

The  species  known  are : 


1.  Certhia  yel  dacnis  spin 

2.  Dacnis  rel  sylvia  cyanocepliala 
a.  Dacnis  vel     „      cayana 

4.  Arbeloriiina  yel  certhia  cayanea 


5.  AriMlorhina  rd  oertliia  cmrola 

6.  Certhiola  flayeola 

7.  Diglossa  major 


TrochiUdcB — Humming  Birds. 

The  humming  birds  form  a  very  interesting  group  in 
the  ornithological  family  of  British  Guiana.  They  are 
met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  vary  in  size 
from  a  large  bee  to  a  wren.  They  have  all  long  and 
slender  beaks,  which  are  more  or  less  flexible,  and  bend 
like  strips  of  whalebone.  Some  have  straight  beaks, 
others  curved  or  sabre-shaped.  The  plmnage  of  all  is 
bright  and  glittering.  They  live  chiefly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, on  insects  which  are  to  be  found  inside  flowers. 
If  one  of  these  interesting  little  birds  be  watched  whilst 
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in  search  of  food  it  will  be  seen  hovering  about  sotne 
shrub  or  plant  in  flower;  suddenly,  with  a  rapid  wing, 
.  it  darts  opposite  the  expanded  corolla,  and  vibrating  its 
tiny  wings  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  defy  perception,  it 
dips  its  tiny  beak,  with  unerring  certainty,  into  the 
waving  chalice  which  contains  its  food.  Having  snatched 
the  unsuspecting  insects  which  had  been  revelling  in  all 
the  luxury  of  honied  repasts,  the  gay  destroyer  passes 
on  to  other  flowers,  until  his  appetite  is  satisfied.  From 
thus  seeking  flowers,  it  has  been  oflen  stated  that  these 
birds  live  on  the  honey  or  saccharine  fluids  found  there ; 
but  although,  no  doubt,  they  do  not  despise  the  honey 
when  met  with,  they  are  chiefly  attracted  by  the  insect 
food.  Some  humming  birds  build  their  nests  on  branches 
of  trees  overhanging  water,  probably  thinking  this  a 
secure  place ;  but  they  are  frequently  washed  away  by 
high  tides,  or  attacked  by  snakes. 

The  humming  birds,  though  small,  are  bold  and  ac- 
tive. They  attack  birds  much  larger  than  themselves, 
and  chase  them  like  shrikes. 

Their  nests  vary  according  to  their  species;  some 
have  a  kind  of  rim  on  the  edge  to  prevent  the  eggs  fix>m 
rolling  out,  The  female  bird  lays  two  white  ^gs.  The 
males  do  not  appear  to  assist  in  the  building  of  the 
nests,  nor  do  they  help  to  feed  the  young  ones. 

The  following  species  have  been  described : 
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Trochilus  pella  topaz  throated  humming  bird 

„        mellivoruB  white  collar  „ 

„        aroethystiaus  amethyst  „ 

anais  blue  bellied  „ 

rubineus  ruby  throated  *> 

leucunia  white  tailed  », 

mango 
pectoralis 
breTirottris 

„        superciliotut 

„        bniziliensiB 

„        hirsuttts 

»»        pygmaeus 

„       longmaxcaa 

Six  different  kind  of  king-fishers  (Alcedo)  are  known 
here,  some  of  these  are  very  small,  others  as  large 
as  a  pigeon.  They  have  the  same  habits  as  those  of 
other  countries,  and  construct  their  nests  in  holes  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers.  They  are  very  shy  and  lonely 
birds,  sitting  on  the  branches  of  trees  where  they  can 
have  a  good  look  out  for  the  fish  which  sports  in  the 
water  near  them.  No  sooner  is  one  perceived  than  the 
active  king-fisher  plunges  headlong  into  the  water,  is  lost, 
perhaps,  to  view  for  a  few  seconds,  when  it  is  seen  to 
emerge  fi:om  the  wave  holding  its  prey  between  its 
mandibles  or  claws,  and  hastens  back  to  the  same  spot 
whence  it  started,  to  digest  its  food  at  leisure.  The  plu- 
mage of  these  birds  is  varied  and  pretty,  but  does  not 
equal  in  splendour  that  of  the  European  king-fisher. 

This  bird  is  called  by  the  Caribs  "  sacka  sacka,"  and 
by  the  Arrowaaks  '^saxicarlie." 

The  following  are  the  species  known: 

Aloedo  torquata  I  Aloedo  americana 

„      amazona  „         Buperdliota 

„      bicolor  I 

In  the  same  family  of  birds  as  the  king-fishers  we 
find  the  blue-headed  mot-mot,  or  "  houton,"  or  "hutu," 
which  latter  name  it  derives  from  the  peculiar  noise  it 
makes.  It  is  a  very  handsome  bird,  the  colour  of  the 
body  is  made  up  of  different  shades  of  green  ;  the  wings 
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and  tail  are  bluish,  on  the  head  there  is  an  erectile  crest 
of  black  feathers  surrounded  by  azure  blue  feathers  of 
two  different  shades  ;  a  patch  of  black  feathers,  edged 
blue,  extends  fix)m  the  eye  to  the  ear,  whilst  on  the 
breast  there  is  a  similar  tuft  of  nine  feathers,  or  some- 
times only  a  small  patch  of  black ;  a  black  membrane 
encircles  the  eye  ;  the  beak  is  strong,  and  serrated  to- 
wards the  middle ;  the  eyes  are  reddish  brown  ;  the  tail 
is  made  up  of  twelve  long  feathers,  overlapping  in  pairs, 
the  under  ones  being  much  the  shortest,  and  those  above 
them  gradually  increasing  in  length. 

The  "  houtou  "  has  a  curious  habit  of  stripping  off  the 
barb  of  the  two  longest  feathers  of  its  tail,  commencing 
about  an  inch  from  the  extremity.  I  have,  however, 
seen  specimens  in  which  this  notched  appearance  of  the 
tail  did  not  obtain.  The  haunts  of  this  bird  are  the 
gloomy  forests  ;  it  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  and  feeds  on 
birds  and  insects,  preferring  the  low  brushwood  to  the 
loftier  trees,  except  when  tempted  by  some  favourite 
fruit,  such  as  the  bastard  "silvabali'*  affords.*  It  is 
sometimes  seen  with  a  small  snake  in  its  mouth,  as  if  it 
occasionally  indulged  in  that  article  of  diet.  It  makes 
no  nest,  but  hatches  its  young  in  sandy  holes. 

It  makes  a  monotonous  soimd,  "hutu-hutu,"  hence  the 
corrupted  word  houtou. 

The  third  order  of  birds,  the  Scansoriae,  consists  of 
those  which  are  called  "  climbers,"  from  the  fact  of  their 
being  able  to  dimb  on  trees,  and  other  objects.  To 
enable  them  to  do  this  they  have  the  external  toe 
directed  backwards  like  the  thumb,  by  which  construc- 
tion they  can  grasp  the  body  which  is  to  support  them 
in  a  very  efficient  manner,  as  may  easily  be  proved  by 
examining  the  feet  of  the  common  parrot,  wood-pecker, 
and  other  birds.     The  jacamars  are  of  this  order,  and 

•  Waterlon. 
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deserve  notice.  These  birds  are  seldom  seen  except  by 
the  Indians,  who  shoot  them  up  the  river  Essequebo ;  they 
have  no  song,  but  are  clothed  with  a  brilliant  golden 
green  plumage  ;  they  are  generally  found  on  rocky 
mountains^  sand  hills,  and  savannahs ;  the  smaller  species 
frequent  the  savannahs  and  woods.  They  have  long 
pointed  bills,  and  may  be  considered  as  closely  allied  to 
the  bee-eaters.  They  feed  upon  insects  such  as  moths 
and  butterflies.  These  birds  are  of  indolent,  sedentary 
habits,  they  are  often  seen  pensively  sitting  upon  the 
branches  of  trees  which  overhang  water,  and  now  and 
then  lazily  to  dart  upon  some  roving  insect.  There  are 
several  species  here;  the  largest  {Oalbula grandia)  is 
about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  it  is  of  a  golden  green  colour 
on  the  head^  back,  tail,  and  breast ;  the  belly  is  red 
brown,  and  the  throat  white ;  the  tints  are  singularly 
beautiful.  Another  species  is  similar  to  the  last  in  colour, 
but  smaller  in  size,  the  tail  is  as  long  as  the  body.  A 
third  species  (  Oalbula  Jlaviroatra)  has  a  yellow  beak  and 
daws,  but  in  plumage  resembles  the  others,  except  that 
the  breast  is  not  greenish.  A  fourth  species  is  about 
ten  inches  in  length,  including  the  tail,  which  is  six 
inches  long,  hence  it  is  called  the  long-tailed  jacamar; 
the  plmnage  is  bluish  and  brown  black.  All  the  male 
jacamars  have  white  feathers  on  the  throat. 
The  species  are 


Galbala  riricauda 

Galbala  aHirenter 

„        leptura 

^        luRuhrU 

„       flavirostra 

grandis 

Belonging  to  the  order  of  climbers  are  two  birds  which 
merit  description,  and  which  I  believe  are  not  generally 
know  n  to  naturalists,  the  "  Boclora,"  and  "  Cuia.'*  The 
"boclora,*"  or  wow-wow  (  Trogon  melanoptems)  ^so  named 
fix>m  the  noise  it  makes,  is  about  the  size  of  a  small 
pigeon.     Its  head  and  breast  are  dark  blue,  its  belly 
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orange  yellow,  the  back  greenish  blue,  the  wings  blaci^' 
the  tail  parti-coloured  green,  tipped  blue  and  black,  with 
four  of  the  under  feathers  white  at  the  outside  and  tip  ; 
the  beak  is  short,  strong,  arcuated,  the  upper  mandible 
strongly  dentated  and  curved  at  the  tip ;  there  are  five 
bundles  of  strong  hair  at  its  base.  It  is  so  short  in  the 
legs  as  to  be  ill  adapted  for  walking.  The  legs  are 
feathered  to  the  toes.  If  the  head  is  bent  forwards  a 
portion  of  the  neck  will  be  discovered  without  feathers. 
Its  habits  are  very  strange;  it  appears  heedless  of  danger, 
and  is  scarcely  startled  by  noise.  It  never  takes  long 
flights,  and  progresses  in  jerks. 

The"cuia*'  is  somewhat  similar  to  the  "boclora;** 
its  head,  breast,  beak,  and  rump  are  of  a  shining 
changing  green ;  its  belly  vermillion,  with  a  white  streak 
in  front  ;  the  tail  is  black,  green,  and  white.  There  are 
small  species  met  with  of  each  of  these  birds,  but  al- 
though diflfering  slightly  in  plumage,  their  habits  accord. 
I  once  saw  a  species  of  bird  alHed  to  the  cuia  in  the 
forests  of  E&sequebo ;  it  was  of  a  slate  colour  on  the  head, 
back,  breast,  and  neck  ;  the  belly  and  vent  red  ;  the 
wings  brown  and  grey ;  the  tail  was  brown  above,  and 
speckled  underneath  ;  the  feathers  were  remarkably 
loose  ;  the  beak  short,  broad,  and  crooked.  This  bird 
made  a  singularly  loud  noise. 

The  species  known  are 

Trogon  melanopterus  I  Trogon  meridionalif 

„      melaneuruB  |  ^      atri-coUis 

The  wood-peckers  (Pictis)  are  a  large  family  of  in- 
teresting birds,  which  abound  in  the  forests.  There  are, 
at  least,  fourteen  species  in  this  country,  most  of  which 
I  have  seen.  They  are  easily  recognised  by  their  peculiar 
shape,  and  by  their  bills  which  are  long  and  narrow. 
Each  of  tliese  species  has  a  habit  of  sounding  decayed 
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trees  with  their  beaks,  in  order  to  find  if  any  insects  are 
present  on  which  they  prey.  They  only  trouble  sus- 
picious looking  trees,  and  those  which  their  instinct 
leads  them  to  believe  are  hollow  and  dry.  An  Indian 
can  recognise  the  diflferent  species  of  wood-pecker  by  the 
sounds  they  produce  when  thus  hammering  on  the  trees. 
At  a  distance  the  large  species  make  a  sound  like  the 
woodcutter's  stroke  when  felling  trees.  When  any  in- 
sects are  discovered,  the  slimy  tongue  of  the  wood- 
pecker entraps  them  to  their  destruction.  They  build 
their  nests  on  high  trees,  whose  unsoundness  precludes 
them  firom  the  attack  of  animals  ;  generally  two  young 
birds  are  produced.  The  cry  of  the  -wood-pecker  is 
peculiar,  not  unlike  to  the  mewing  of  kittens.  The  In- 
dians give  them  the  general  name  of  "  cotooti."  The 
largest  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon ;  it  has  a  black 
and  white  body,  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  red  feathers  on 
the  head,  which,  indeed,  is  characteristic  of  almost  all  the 
species.  Aiiother  species  is  called  the  red-headed  wood- 
pecker; its  general  colour  is  brown  ;  it  is  about  thirteen 
inches  in  length.  Several  species  are  of  the  size  of  larks, 
and  variously  coloured,  bluish,  black,  brown,  and  grey, 
with  red  patches.  One  species  is  of  a  yellowish  colour 
with  red  cheek. 

The  species  known  are 
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The  name  of  climbers  is  given,  par  excellence,  to 
a  tribe  of  small  birds  closely  allied  to  the  wood-peckers, 
which  they  very  much  resemble  in  habits  and  structure, 
except  that  the  tail  is  longer  in  proportion,  and  the  feet 
are  not  so  well  adapted  for  climbing,  hence  an  incon^ 
sistency  in  calling  them  by  their  present  nama     They 
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go  about  in  flocks,  not  singly  as  the  wood-peckers,  and 
hunt  the  bush  through  for  the  insects  which  are  crawliD^ 
about  on  the  trees.  They  have  generally  a  laige  speciei 
of  wood- pecker  with  them  as  a  sort  of  chief  or  picHleer^ 
whose  movements  they  follow  ;  when,  by  his  noise,  they 
recognise  him  to  have  discovered  a  tree  rich  in  insectay 
they  hasten  there,  and  assist  him  in  the  work  of  slaughter. 
They  strike  the  trees  occasionally  with  their  beaks,  but 
in  general  are  not  industrious  or  patient  enough  to  pe- 
netrate the  branches  for  their  living  food.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  sparrow  to  a  large  lark.  Their  plumage 
is  dull  and  uninteresting,  being  reddish  brown  with 
speckled  breasts,  and  their  beaks  strong  and  crooked. 

The  ^'  keel  bill''  (  Crotophagon  ami)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  bird,  on  account  of  its  upper  mandible  being  shaped 
like  the  keel  of  a  vessel.  There  are  two  species  in  this 
country,  the  large  and  small.  The  small  species  is  well 
known  as  the  "old  witch,"  or  "jumbi  bird,"  and  may 
commonly  be  seen  hopping  about  the  road  side,  especiaUj 
where  there  are  cattle.  It  is  so  tame  as  to  jump  on  the 
backs  of  cows,  pigs,  etc,  for  the  sake  of  the  insects  which 
infest  them.  It  is  an  unwieldly,  ugly  looking  bird  of  a 
dull  black  colour,  with  a  long  fan-like  tail  ;  the  head 
and  beak  are  large,  the  latter  broad  and  strongly  arcuated. 
These  birds  have  a  shrill  note,  and  the  females  lay  a 
white  oval  sliaped  egg.  The  large  species  is  prettier, 
being  of  a  bluish-black  colour. 

The  barbots,  "  bucco,"  derive  their  name  from  the 
barbs,  or  bristles,  which  in  bunches  are  placed  at  the 
root  of  the  beak,  which  is  strong  and  curved,  the  upper 
mandible  being  grooved  to  admit  of  the  lower  one  ;  the 
legs  are  short ;  the  head  disproportionately  large.  They 
are  not  unlike  the  butcher  shrikes,  but  their  claws  are 
adapted  as  "  climbers."  These  birds  are  of  lazy,  indolent 
habits,  and  are  very  indifferent  to  danger.     If  fired  at 
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by  the  sportsman,  unless  the  shot  is  fatal,  or  very  dose 
to  them,  they  rarely  move,  or  else  jump  on  another 
branch  of  the  same  trep,  and  await  their  fate.  They  go 
about  singly,  and  do  not  fly  well,  having  very  short 
wings.  They  feed  on  insects  chiefly,  and  have  no  song. 
There  are  several  species  in  this  country ;  one  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  parrot,  has  a  very  large  head,  and  is 
of  a  brown  colour,  with  white  throat  and  grey  white 
belly.  A  second  species  is  smaller;  head  and  throat 
brown  ;  breast  and  tail  brown,  and  speckled  grey.  A 
third  species  is  of  a  black  colour,  with  band  of  white 
feathers  round  the  throat.  A  fourth  species  (not  de- 
scribed in  books),  found  up  the  river  Detnerara,  Is  about 
the  size  of  a  paroquet;  head,  body,  wings,  and  tail 
brown  streaked  with  yellow  ;  white  band  round  throat ; 
bill  black  at  tip,  yellowish  at  base ;  another  species,  if 
not  a  barbot,  closely  allied  to  it,  is  about  the  size  of  a 
thrush  ;  the  plumage  is  greenish  black,  with  some  white 
feathers  on  wings ;  tail  square  ;  beak  reddish  ;  it  is  called 
by  the  negroes,  '*  butcher  bird."  There  is  another  spe- 
cies much  like  the  last  in  colour,  but  smaller  in  size, 
and  having  a  black  bill. 


The  species  known  are 


Bucoo  macrorhynchut 
„      tannatia 
„      tranquilla 


Bucco  tenebrosa 
„      cayennentia 


The  habits  of  the  Cuckoos  (Cuculus)  of  this  country 
are  much  the  same  with  those  of  Europe,  they  lay  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  birds,  and  feed  on  insects;  but 
I  have  never  heard  them  repeat  the  same  plaintive  note 
as  the  others.  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  forests, 
and  do  not  approach  habitations.  There  are  four  or  five 
species  here.  Two  of  different  size  are  of  a  brick-red 
colour,  with  long  tails  tipped  with  white;  light  red  beak, 
overlapping  at  top.     The  larger  species  is  of  the  same 
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size  as  the  English  cuckoo,  but  the  tail  is  longer.  A 
third  species  is  of  a  speckled  grey  brown,  like  the  wood- 
lark,  with  a  crest  on  its  heal,  dark  eyes,  and  light  brown 
beak  short  and  curve  I.  The  fourth  species  is  of  a  leaden 
colour  with  a  whitish  breast.     The  species  are 


CacoIuB  galeritas 

„      cajanui  major 
,,  ,,       minor 


Cucului  minatos 

„     belriTeBtris  dot.  qpec 


The  Parrots  {Psittacus)  of  this  country  are  both  nu- 
merous and  of  the  most  varied  kind.  They  are  con- 
stantly to  be  met  with  in  the  forests  of  the  interior ; "  but 
at  certain  seasons,  when  the  guava-trees  are  in  fruit»  they 
fly  over  town  and  country  in  large  flocks  of  a  hundred 
or  more,  arranging  themselves  in  pairs.  Very  frequently 
only  single  pairs  are  seen  faithfully  wending  their  way 
together  to  the  spot  where  the  ripe  guavas  are  prevalent, 
where  they  feed  early  in  the  morning,  and  towards  sun- 
set, at  which  hours  they  become  the  victims  of  the  sports- 
man, who  shoots  them  for  eating;  when  roasted  or  made 
up  in  pies  they  are  considered  excellent  food,  and  are 
much  sought  after  by  the  negroes.  There  is  no  difiiculty 
in  finding  their  place  of  resort,  for  they  make  an  inces- 
sant noise  in  feeding;  sometimes  they  are  difficult  to 
shoot  owing  to  their  lofty  flight,  and  it  requires  heavy 
shot  to  bring  them  down  as  they  are  very  tenacious  of  life. 
It  would  be  difficult  and  tedious  to  enumerate  the  differ- 
ent species  met  with;  the  larger  kinds  are  green  in 
colour,  and  arc  called  by  the  Indians  **  Saramaca;''  one 
species  called  "  Toutou,*'  is  of  a  bluish  green  with  red  in 
the  proboscis ;  another  specief^,  Psittacus  s&stivus,  called 
the  '*  Screecher,"  is  also  bluish  green  with  yellow  round 
the  boak ;  a  third  species,  Psittacus  ochrocephalus,  well 
known  as  the  "  Amazon"  is  the  most  common,  its  colour 
is  a  beautiful  green  with  a  yellow  cap,  and  a  patch  of  red 
feathers  on  the  shoulders ;    sometimes  these  parrots  are 
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beautifully  mottled  green.  A  fourth  species,  Psittacus 
accipitrinus,  is  called  '*  Hia-hia,"  or  Parrot  of  the  Sun, 
it  has  a  circle  of  tartan-coloured  feathers  round  the  back 
of  the  head,  which  are  erectile ;  the  forehead  is  white,  the 
back,  wings,  and  tail  green ;  the  breast  and  belly  tartan. 
The  parrots  build  their  nests  in  old  trees,  and  lay  in 
general  two  eggs. 

The  Parroquets  (Psittacula)  are  smaller  than  parrots, 
and  fly  much  swifter,  not  in  pairs  like  the  latter,  but  gene- 
rally in  large  flocks.  There  are  numerous  species,  which 
may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small ;  of  the  former 
the  plumage  varies  greatly.  Some  are  green,  with  black 
head,  and  orange-yellow  breast,  belly, and  throat;  others 
are  mottled  bluish  black  with  grey  breast;  others  bluish 
green  with  blue  head  :  others  green  with  brown  feathers 
round  the  neck  like  shells,  hence  called  Shell-necked ; 
the  hiad  is  black,  tail  feathers  yellow  and  blue-  One 
remarkable  species  is  called  the  "  Seven-coloured  Parro- 
quet,"  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  thrush,  the  head  and 
neck  are  of  a  golden  green,  the  breast  and  belly  bluish 
green,  the  back  and  long  wing  feathers  are  of  a  dark 
brown,  the  rest  of  the  wings  are  yellow  and  purple, 
the  tail  is  lilac  purple,  edged  with  black.  These  birds 
are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  creeks,  and  are  shot  only 
towards  night.  They  feed  on  fruit  and  seeds.  The 
female  has  the  same  colours,  but  they  are  not  so  vivid. 

Of  the  smaller  kinds  of  parroquets  {PsittaciUa)  there 
are  about  eight  species,  some  of  which  are  but  rarely 
seen,  and  perhaps  never  described.  They  are  chiefly  of 
a  green  colour,  some  with  purple  tails,  others  with  golden 
wings  ;*they  are  all  beautiftd  ;  a  very  small  species  known 
as  the  "Love-bird"  (Psittacula  passerinns)  is  of  an 
entire  green  colour,  and  flies  in  flocks  about  the  gardens 
of  the  town  and  country,  where  seated  amid  the  ever- 
green foliage,  they  are  difficult  to  be  distinguished  from 
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the  sparkling  leaves.  They  build  their  nests  on  trees, 
and  sometimes  a  nest  is  found  where  wood-ants  have  oon- 
structed  their  singular  habitations. 

The  beautiful  Eessi-Eessi  {Psitttwua  vel  canurua 
soMitialis)  is  frequently  caged  and  made  a  pet  of  by  the 
inhabitants. 

The  Macaws,  or  Aras,  have  a  wide-world  reputation  on 
account  of  their  magnificent  plumage  and  singular  ap- 
pearance. There  are  four  specimens  if  not  more  in 
British  Guiana,  and  they  are  readily  distinguished  from 
the  parrots  by  their  long  tail ;  in  general  they  are  of  a* 
greenish  colour,  variegated  with  red  and  yellow.  The 
true  "  Ara"  has  a  splendid  scarlet  body,  with  patches  of 
red,  blue,  yellow,  and  green  about  the  wings.  They  fly 
in  pairs,  and  in  flocks.  Another  species  is  of  a  lighter 
red,  whilst  a  third  is  more  or  less  blue  in  colour. 

The  following  list  comprises  the  birds  of  each  tribe: 


Macmwa  (^Maeroetreus) 
Macrooercut  aracanga 


Parroti  {Ptittacu$) 

Parroquets  (^ConuruM) 

Psittacuf  menstruus 

Conuras  tuipara 

If 

maximilani 

f« 

tiriacula 

II 

melanocephala 

II 

caDicularit 

»» 

pileatos 

If 

Tenicolor 

>« 

parporatua 

II 

pertinaz 

It 

festiyua 

i» 

8ol8titialis(ket8i 

kessi) 
guianensia 

»» 

pulvenilentut 
dafresneanus 

M 

If 

tt 

nobilis 

II 

ochrocephalus 

ft 

macaTuana 

II 

astivuB 

yf 

•CTeras 

Piuttaculaut  passerin 

n 
n 

greganut 
modesU 

The  Toucans  {Bampha8to8\  or  Bill-birds,  are  perhaps 
the  most  singular  looking  of  the  ornithological  tribe  met 
with  in  British  Guiana.  They  are  easily  recogniSed  by 
their  enormous  bills,  which  in  some  species  are  about  six 
inches  in  length,  and  fiilly  two  in  depth,  marked  with  the 
most  striking  colours — such  as  red,  black,  and  yellow,  and 
having  a  horny  appearance.    These  coloured  bills,  unless 
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particular  attention  is  paid  to  them,*  fade  after  death, 
and  soon  lose  their  brilliant  hues ;  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  colours  of  the  bill  are  also  those  of  the  plumage. 
These  birds  build  their  nests  in  hollow  trees;  they  are 
social  but  not  gregarious,  and  having  short  wings  and 
such  imseemly  mandibles  fly  but  little,  and  in  jerks. 
They  carry  the  tail  erect,  except  in  flpng ;  they  feed  on 
fruit,  seeds,  peppers,  insects,  and  occasionally  bird's  eggs, 
&c. ;  they  catch  the  seeds  at  the  point  of  the  beak,  and 
jerk  them  into  the  throat ;  they  have  a  long  feathery- 
looking  tongue;  their  note  is  loud  and  whistling,  and 
they  generally  commence  to  cry  on  the  approach  of  rain. 
They  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  forests,  where  they  de- 
light in  resorting  to  the  lofty  mora-trees ;  the  Indians 
knowing  their  haimts  will  shoot  many  of  them  from  the 
same  tree  either  with  the  gun  or  arrow.  In  Surinam 
they  call  the  Toucan  '^Banarabeak"  or  ''Cujacai,''  and 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes  call  them  "  Piapoco,"  from  the 
noise  they  make. 

There  are  numerous  species  large  and  small  as  follows: 


„         enrthror- 

hyncua 

„         dicolonis 

„         Titellinas 

PterogloMus  ancari 
„        riridis 

Pterogloaitts  pluri  cinctua 
,,       lolcatuf 

„        piperiyorus 
„        intcriptus 

„       nattereU 
„       bitorqiutttf 

One  species,  the  largest,  is  found  on  the  eta  and  cocorita 
palms,  it  is  called  by  the  Indians  "  Bouradi,"  which  is 
rather  personal,  that  word  signifying  "  nose ;"  the  head, 
wings,  tail,  and  body  are  black,  with  yellow  and  red  fea- 
thers at  the  throat  and  breast.  A  second  species  is  known 
as  the  Yellow  Earlet,  owing  to  a  patch  of  yellow  feathers 
close  to  the  ear;  a  third  species  has  a  black  and  whitish 
bill  serrated  at  the  edges ;    a  fourth  species  has  greenish 

•  Waterton. 
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shades,  head  and  neck  chesnut,  belly  and  vent  yellow, 
bill  with  white  serratures. 

The  several  species  have  received  different  names  by 
the  Indians,  who  recognise  them  by  their  cry.  Thus 
one  kind,  the  Bhamphastos  aracari,  is  called  by  the  War- 
raus  '*  Teifari,"  and  by  the  Macusis  "  Parupari,"  while  to 
other  ears  the  cry  sounds  like  the  word  "  Kulik-kulik.** 
The  females  lay  generally  two  white  eggs ;  the  young 
birds  soon  assume  their  natural  plumage,  but  it  takes 
from  two  to  three  years  for  the  elaborate  and  gaudy  bill 
to  arrive  at  perfection. 

Fourth  Order  of  Birds,  "  Oallinacea.''— Poultry. 

The  birds  of  this  order  have  become  well  known  to 
naturalists  on  account  of  their  being  more  or  less  readily 
domesticated.  They  constitute  the  most  prized  articles 
of  food  as  "game"  to  the  enterprising  traveller  and  sporting 
Indian,  who  search  for  them  in  the  tangled  mazes  of  the 
forests  with  a  perseverance  and  caution  worthy  of  a 
higher  object  of  pursuit.  It  is  in  vain  for  the  most  en- 
thusiastic European  to  endeavour  with  a  gun  on  his 
shoulder  to  thread  the  trackless  paths  of  the  gloomy 
forests  in  search  of  the  numerous  game  birds  which 
abound  there.  He  will  pass  whole  days  without  pro- 
curing a  specimen,  the  birds  are  heard  to  be  flying  from 
side  to  side,  they  often  start  at  his  very  feet,  and  dart  over 
his  head,  but  the  leafy  shade,  and  creeping  bush  ropes 
and  vines  defy  him  to  raise  his  gun  or  cover  his  object. 
The  crash  of  dried  branches  and  withered  leaves  on  the 
ground  as  he  proceeds  warn  the  alarmed  birds,  who  dart 
off  through  the  innumerable  branches  and  roots  which 
link  the  trees  together  like  the  meshes  of  a  net;  but  such 
is  the  noiseless  step  of  tlie  Indian  that  he  can  steal  unseen^ 
and  almost  unheard,  upon  the  timid  bird,  and  shoot  it 
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either  roosting  on  the  branches,  or  sauntering  on  the 
ground.  It  requires  a  most  practised  eye  to  detect  the 
birds  amid  the  foliage,  notwithstanding  the  large  size  of 
many  of  them,  and  very  often  the  cunning  Indian  sus- 
pecting his  prey  near  him  from  its  chirping,  but  not  being 
able  to  distinguish  it,  allures  it  towards  him  by  imitating 
in  the  most  perfect  manner  the  natural  cry  of  the  bird. 
Once  within  his  reach  the  bird  rarely  escapes,  as  the 
sportsman  seldom  fires  imless  very  near  his  object. 

There  are  several  species  of  wild  turkey  met  with, 
which  may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small  kind;  of 
the  former,  the  most  generally  known  is  the  Powie  {Crax 
alector\  a  name  given  to  it  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar 
note  it  utters,  and  which  sounds  like  that  word.  They 
have  been  called  by  different  authors  "  Hoccos,'*  "  Curas- 
sows,"  "  Mitores,"  &c.*  It  is  of  a  beautiful  black  colour, 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  belly  white,  the  cera  of  the 
bill  is  yellow ;  it  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  common 
turkey  cock.  It  is  a  stupid  kind  of  bird,  is  easily  do- 
mesticated, and  proves  excellent  eating.  In  its  wild 
state  it  is  difficult  to  be  procured,  owing  to  its  inhabiting 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  forest  where  it  perches,  and 
builds  its  nest  in  the  trees.  The  female  lays  six  or  eight 
whitish  eggs  which  have  a  very  thick  shell.  Other  species 
are  met  with: — Crax  urumutum — Crax  tomentosa — 
Crax  erythrorhynchus.  Of  the  smaller  kinds  there  are 
at  least  three  or  four  different  species  which  I  have  seen. 
The  largest  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  turkey  hen,  it  is 
of  a  beautiful  greenish  brown  or  black,  with  red  legs  and 
beak.  The  eyes  are  remarkably  full  and  lustrous,  brown 
in  colour,  with  dark  black  pupil.  It  has  red  tubercles 
under  the  throat  and  on  the  beak.  Another  species  has 
a  whitish  head,t  and  is  called  "  Cuyu"  by  the  natives. 

*  Cuvier.  f  Ttjuelope  pipile. 
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A  third  species  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the  first  men- 
tionedy  but  is  smaller  in  size.  This  last  bird  is  especially 
known  as  the  ^^  Maroudi/  and  is  often  tamed  by  the  na* 
tives  and  others.  Indeed,  all  these  birds  are  readily 
domesticated,  and  roost  on  the  trees  in  gardens  in  pre- 
ference to  the  fowl-house,  where  they  are  sometimes 
rather  roughly  treated  at  first  by  their  more  civilised 
brethren.  They  are  generally  called  wild  fowl  by  the 
lower  class,  and  feed  on  almost  anything.  The  maroudi 
is  very  voracious,  and  swallows  indiscriminately  any 
glittering  object,  as  silver  thimbles,  coins,  rings,  &c. 
The  species  known  are 

Penelope  Tel  salpiza  crUtata  I     Penelope  rel  salpixa  jaoer  cacs 

„       Tel       „     marail  |  „       Tel      „     pipile 

Of  the  common  turkey  {Meleagris)^  Guinea-fowl 
(Numida),  and  common  fowl  (Oalltis),  it  would  be 
needless  to  say  anything,  as  in  habits,  &c.,  they  are  the 
same  here  as  elsewhere.  They  thrive  in  this  country  very 
well,  are  subject  to  few  diseases,  and  fatten  readily ;  but 
they  certainly  have  not  the  same  fine  flavour,  except  per- 
haps the  guinea-birds,  as  in  Europe.  The  yoimg  axie  some- 
times difficult  to  raise,  in  consequence  of  the  depredations 
committed  on  them  by  wild  cats,  opossums,  and  other 
animals,  and  occasionally  very  damp  weather  or  heavy 
rains  prove  fatal  to  them,  especially  to  the  young  turkeys, 
which  require  great  care. 

There  are  no  true  pheasants  here,  but  a  tribe  of  birds 
well  known  as  the  Guans,  or  Yacous  of  Guiana,*  afford  a 
specimen  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Hannaqua,  or 
Pheasant  of  British  Guiana  {Ortalida  motmot).  It 
derives  this  name  from  the  loud  sound  it  makes  early  in 
the  morning  and  at  night.  They  are  met  with  in  the 
woods  and  in  the  long  grass  about  habitations,  where 

•  CuTier. 
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they  hatch  their  young,  and  make  a  great  noise.  These 
birds  may  easily  be  domesticated  when  yoimg,  and  feed 
on  boiled  plantains,  potatoes,  seeds,  fruit,  bread,  &c., 
but  refuse  com  in  most  instances. 

There  are  several  species  of  Penelope,  or  Ortalida, 
here.  The  Hannaqua,  the  most  ccnnmon,  is  of  au  olive 
brown  colour,  with  a  long  tail  with  reddish  hues  at  its 
base.  It  has  a  red  gullet,  which  inflates,  and  a  crest  of 
erectile  feathers  of  a  bluish  black  colour  on  its  head. 
Sometimes  the  breast  is  speckled.  The  other  species 
vary  but  little  from  this.  Stedraan  in  his  account  of 
Surinam  says  there  is  a  black  species  there.  They  are 
in  general  about  two  feet  in  length,  the  tail  being  fully 
one  foot.  The  females  lay  from  two  to  five  eggs,  and 
build  generally  on  trees. 

There  is  a  bird  allied  to  these  called  the  Stinking- 
bird  (PhasiomtM  criatatus)^  which  requires  some  notice 
here.  This  very  impolite  name  it  derives  from  a  most 
ofiensive  odour  which  emanates  from  it  during  life,  but 
when  dried  and  stuflfed,  as  proved  by  a  specimen  in  my 
possession,  there  is  not  the  least  unpleasant  smell.  It 
measures  about  two  feet  four  inches  in  length.  The  head 
is  small,  the  beak  short  and  crooked;  it  is  of  a  greenish 
brown  colour,  variegated  with  white  above.  The  front 
of  the  neck  and  tip  of  the  tail  fawn-coloured;  the  belly 
chesnut..  The  head  is  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  long 
and  slender  feathers.  It  is  found  in  the  marshy  lands, 
and  feeds  on  leaves  and  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  arum. 
The  flesh,  on  account  of  its  odour,  is  used  as  a  bait  for 
fish. 

There  are,  at  least,  four  or  five  difierent  species  of  the 
Tinamou,  or  Maara  (21mamf«),  which  birds  are  con- 
sidered among  the  choicest  game  we  possess.  They  vary 
in  size  from  a  pheasant  to  a  partridge,  having  a  small 
head  and  long  slender  neck.     Their   wings  are   very 
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short,  and  they  have  scarcely  any  tail.     The  general 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  mixture  of  olive-brown  and 
greenish-black.     They  fly  badly,  but  run  swiftly.     They 
are  met  with  in  the  forests  or  in  long  grass,  and  feed  on 
fruit  and  insects.     They  deposit  their  eggs  in  holes  on 
the  ground,  and  the  young  ones  run  after  the  mother 
just  like  chickens.     The  largest  species  roost  on  trees, 
although  the  structure  of  the  feet,  as  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Waterton,  would  hardly  lead  one  to  suppose  that  this 
cx>uld  be  effected.     It  appears  that  the  feet  do  not  grasp 
the  branch  on  which  the  bird  rests,  owing  to  the  toea,, 
especially  the  hinder  ones,  being  too  short;  but  by  means 
of  scales  on  the  back  of  the  legs,  the  bird  contrives  to 
secure  itself. 

The  maam  has  a  singularly  loud  and  plaintive  note, 
which  at  sunrise,  sunset,  and  also  during  part  of  the 
night  may  be  heard  at  a  great  distance.  The  largest 
species  lays  a  great  many  eggs  of  a  bluish  green  colour; 
the  smaller  species  lays  only  one  or  two  eggs,  which  are 
of  a  brown  colour.  The  flesh  of  the  maara  is  excellent 
food,  and  has  a  remarkably  dense,  hard,  and  compact 
appearance.     The  species  are — 

Tinamoa  rel  cryptumt  yari^tus  I  Tinamut  rd  cryptonu  subtcrUUtus 

M       rel         „         noctiragus         | 

The  bird  called  Douraquara,  or  partridge  of  this  coun- 
try, is  very  different  to  the  one  of  Eiux)pe.  It  is  some- 
what of  tlie  same  size,  but  is  of  a  darker  plumage,  and 
is  a  stouter  bird.  It  has  red  eyes  and  legs,  and  the 
colour  of  the  plumage  is  olive-brown.  It  does  not  fly  in 
coveys,  or  feed  in  the  open  country,  but  runs  stealthily 
about  the  forests,  where  it  hides  in  the  trees  and  brush- 
wood. It  is,  in  consequence,  very  diflScult  to  shoot;  the 
flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  dry.  It  is  not  easily  tamed,  and 
will  not  breed  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
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There  are  three  diflferent  species  of  the  Quail  in  British 
Guiana,  one  small  and  two  large,  but  they  are  rare. 
One  specimen  which  I  have  seen  was  about  the  size  of 
the  douraquara.  Its  colour  speckled  grey,  brown,  and 
black;  1^  yellowish;  tail  very  short  and  square,  back 
short,  thick,  and  slightly  curved;  eyes  black.  It  had  a 
crest  of  long  feathers  on  its  head.  This  bird  was  domes- 
ticated, and  had  been  living  several  years  in  a  cage.  It 
was  considered  weatherwise,  as  it  used  to  crow  at  the 
approach  of  storm  or  rain.  In  fine  weather  it  had  quite 
a  different  note.  These  birds  are  generally  found  in  the 
Savannahs  in  flocks  of  a  dozen  or  more. 

Of  the  family  of  Pigeons  (Columbie)  there  is  a  great 
variety  in  this  country,  which  vary  in  size  fi:om  a  sparrow 
upwards.  The  number  of  species  must  be  twenty,  if  not 
more,  of  which  I  have  seen  about  twelve.  These  birds 
are  met  with  at  different  seasons,  except  the  ground 
doves,  which  are  to  be  seen  all  the  year  round.  Some 
pigeons  feed  in  flocks  in  the  woods,  attracted  thither  by 
the  ripening  of  certain  fruits,  such  as  the  wild  fig,  &c. 
Others  fly  across  the  country  singly  or  in  pairs  during 
certain  months,  generally  fix>m  September  to  December. 
Some  of  the  larger  kinds  dwell  more  or  less  constantly 
in  the  vast  forests,  where  they  appear  to  feed,  lodge,  and 
breed.  Without  entering  upon  any  account  of  domestic 
pigeons,  of  which  great  numbers  are  kept  both  in  town 
and  country,  I  shall  here  only  allude  to  some  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  wild  pigeons.  Of  these,  that  known  as 
the  Itaribische  pigeon  deserves  first  notice.  These  beau- 
tifiil  birds  are  chiefly  met  with  up  a  creek  in  Essequebo 
called  the  Itaribische.  This  large  creek  is  a  tributary  of 
the  river  Essequebo,  and  is  of  great  size  and  beauty.  Its 
waters  are  dark  but  translucent,  and  deriving  their 
origin  many  miles  in  the  interior,  meander  through  the 
most  lovely  scenery — sometimes  swelling  out  into  a  large 
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lake  amid  open  savannahs,  or  flowing  through  rich  forest 
land  and  sandy  hills,  at  times  so  shaded  and  encroached 
upon  by  overhanging  trees  and  flowering  shrubs  as  to  be 
almost  impassable.  It  is  in  this  romantic  neighbourhood 
that  the  pigeons  resort  about  the  month  of  October,  to 
feed  on  the  berries  and  plants  of  particular  trees.  Their 
plumage  is  reddish  brown  on  the  back,  wings,  and  tail ; 
sides  and  belly  parti-coloured  grey  and  brown;  neck  and 
breast  speckled  white ;  beak  and  legs  red.  The  male  is 
distinguished  by  its  more  brilliant  plumage.  These  birds 
are  very  shy,  and  require  to  be  severely  wounded  before 
they  drop. 

The  common  wood-pigeons  are  also  pretty  birds,  seen 
frequently  in  the  forests,  where  they  startle  the  traveller 
by  their  rapid  flight.  They  resemble  somewhat  the  same 
description  of  bird  in  Europe.  Another  species  of  large 
pigeon  frequents  the  woods  at  certain  seasons,  where 
they  may  be  seen  resting  on  the  withered  branches  of 
trees.  They  are  of  a  Ught  brown  colour,  with  various 
patches,  and  are  considered  excellent  food.  The  pigeons 
in  general  here  build  their  nests  of  wood,  on  the  branches 
of  thick  trees. 

The  Doves  may  be  divided  into  the  large  and  small, 
the  latter  being  very  common,  and  known  as  ground 
doves,  feeding  along  the  roads  and  in  gardens,  where 
they  become  more  or  less  tame.  There  are  three  or  four 
species  of  this  small  but  beautiful  dove,  which  are 
variously  covered  grey,  brown,  slate,  or  lead  colour,  with 
black  spots.  They  are  about  the  size  of  sparrows,  and 
construct  their  nests  of  coarse  grass,  loosely  arranged  in 
a  circular  form,  but  inside  the  greatest  pains  is  taken  to 
make  them  comfortable,  being  generally  woven  with  fine 
grass  and  delicate  fibres.  The  female  generally  lays  two 
^gs  of  a  whitish  colour.    These  birds  feed  on  grain  and 
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small  insects.     There  is  a  large  species  of  dove  much 
like  these  small  ones  in  colour  and  general  appearance. 

Of  the  pigeons  and  doves  a  few  species  only  are  enu- 
merated by  Richard  Schomburgk  in  his  "  Reisen  in 
British  Guiana:" 


Columba  tpeciosa 
H         rufina 
„         passerina  (earth  doTe) 


Columba  talpacoti 

„         jamaicensU  (wood  dore) 
„         martinico       (do.     do.) 


We  come  now  to  the  fifth  order  of  birds,  called  the 
Waders  {Qrallatores  vel  natatores)j  whose  habits  and 
structure  lead  them  by  instinct  to  marshy  spots,  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  or  river;  and  as  there  is  no 
lack  of  water  in  British  Guiana,  the  birds  of  this  order 
aboimd  in  great  numbers  and  variety.  They  line  the 
sea-coasts  and  beach,  and  are  daily  seen  in  almost  every 
trench  and  mud-flat  in  the  country.  Some  of  the  most 
useful  kind,  such  as  the  snipe,  plover,  sandpipers,  and 
others,  migrate  hither  occasionally  in  such  numbers  as  to 
afford  the  sportsman  the  most  successful  amusement. 

Of  the  Plovers  ( Charadrvu8\  several  species  are  met 
with  at  different  times  of  the  year;  but  towards  the  end 
of  the  long  dry  season,  or  about  the  months  of  Septem- 
ber and  October  large  numbers  of  the  black-breast  Plover 
(Charadrius  virgmioua)  visit  the  marshy  spots  along 
the  coasts.  The  flocks  of  this  bird  are  sometimes  in- 
credibly numerous,  and  numbers  of  curlews,  long-legs, 
or  green-shanks,  sandpipers  frequently  accompany  them, 
so  as,  occasionally,  to  darken  the  air  by  their  presence. 
Upon  such  favourable  occasions  they  niay  be  sometimes 
slaughtered  in  thousands,  and  are  frequently  knocked 
down  by  the  labourers  with  sticks  or  other  weapons. 
Gradually,  however,  their  numbers  disappear,  the  flocks 
become  less  frequent,  and  about  November  not  a  bird  is 
to  be  seen.     Their  plumage  and  habits   are  too   well 
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known  to  render  further  description  necessary.      The 
species,  however,  are — 


Cbaradrius  rel  (Bdicnenus  bittriatus 
„  vel  Tanellas  cajennensis 
„  Tel  hoplopterus  cajanus 
„       virginianus 


ChandriaB  cratfinMlrU 
„      azara 

StrepaUai  inteiprea 


I  do  not  know  of  any  birds  here  which,  strictly 
speaking,  can  be  called  cranes,  but  many  approach  in 
character  this  tribe  of  birds.  Perhaps  the  bird  which 
most  deserves  notice  is  the  Trumpeter,  or  "  Warracoba*' 
{Psophia  crepitan8)y2LCCOTd\Jig  to  the  Indians,  both  which 
names  it  derives  from  the  loud  soimd  it  produces.  The 
anatomy  of  this  bird  readily  explains  the  cause:  there  is 
a  considerable  development  of  the  trachea,  or  wind  pipe, 
which  is  prolonged  downwards  as  far  as  the  anus,  and 
then  curves  upwards  to  enter  the  chest,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance also  some  have  imagined  that  this  loud  note 
was  produced,  "  a  posteriori." 

The  plumage  of  this  bird  is  strikingly  beautiful,  being 
of  a  glossy  bluish  black  ;  the  breast  is  bluish,  with  me- 
tallic lustre  ;  some  grey  feathers  hang  down  from  the 
back  ;  the  tail  is  short,  whilst  the  legs  are  very  long ; 
the  bill  is  short  and  curved ;  the  eyes  reddish.  These 
birds  are  seen  singly,  or  in  flocks,  in  the  woods,  but  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  are  much  esteemed  for  the  ta- 
ble. They  are  very  frolicsome,  and  will  jump  up,  reel 
about,  and  roll  over  on  the  ground  in  a  most  ludicrous 
manner,  giving  now  and  then  a  loud  blast  on  their  natu- 
ral trumpet.  They  feed  on  grain  and  fruit,  and  are 
often  seen  in  poultry  yards,  where  their  singular  habits 
attract  attention.     They  build  their  nests  on  the  ground. 

Another  curious  bird  of  this  tribe  is  the  Sun-bi^ 
{Ardea  heliae)^  called  by  the  Spaniards  "tirana ;  "  it  is 
often  met  with  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  is  readily 
domesticated ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  a  woodcock.     Its 
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plumage  is  like  that  of  a  butterfly,  being  speckled  brown^ 
grey,  yellow,  red,  and  black  ;  when  distending  its  tail 
and  body  it  generally  presents  a  most  ludicrous  ap- 
pearance. It  has  long  legs,  and  a  slender  bill,  but  its 
general  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  wader.  It  is  very 
agile  and  sprightly,  moving  its  tail  about  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  clock. 

The  Imperial  boat  bill  {Cancroma  cochlearia)  of  this 
country  is  a  most  singular  looking  bird,  inhabiting  the 
marshy  districts  ;  where,  perched  on  the  low  branches 
of  trees,  they  prey  upon  fish.  The  plumage  varies  with 
their  age  ;  in  the  adult  male  the  wings  and  back  are 
yellowish  brown  ;  breast  rufous  brown  :  belly  whitish, 
some  feathers  lead  coloured  or  grey  ;  head  blue  at  top, 
with  a  crest  of  black  feathers  ;  the  bill  is  broads  and 
like  two  spoons  in  contact,  the  lower  mandible  is 
flattened  ;  the  eyes  are  remarkably  large.  The  female 
has  no  crest. 

The  Spoonbills  (^PlatcUea  ajaja)  are  commonly  found 
on  the  sand  banks,  and  about  the  coasts  and  mouths  of 
rivers  ;  at  times  they  are  very  (!ommon,  and  afford  sport 
to  the  shooter. 

Several  species  of  Heron  are  met  with  here,  and  the 
two  which  I  have  seen  I  will  describe.  The  largest 
species  is  a  tall  bird  about  one  and  a  half  feet  high,  and 
upwards ;  the  neck  and  breast  are  whitish  ;  the  head 
black  at  top  ;  three  long  tail-like  feathers  hang  depend- 
ent I'rom  head  to  back  ;  the  wings  are  lead  coloured, 
with  some  greenish  black  feathers  ;  the  tail  is  also  lead 
coloured.  This  bird  is  well  known  here  as  the  "  quaak," 
or  night  heron  {Ardea  nycticoraa:).  The  smaller  species 
has  a  broader  beak  than  the  other ;  its  plumage  is  much 
the  same,  being  ash,  or  lead  colour,  mixed  with  black 
and  white  ;  the  back  of  head,  top  of  neck  and  throat 
are  black ;  a  white  patch  nms  backwards  from  the  eyes ; 
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a  few  long  slender  feathers  extend  backwards  from  the 
head.  These  birds  appear^  morning  and  evening,  and 
feed  on  fish,  shrimps,  insects,  &c.  Waterton  also  men- 
tions the  blue,  the  lazy,  and  the  brown  herons ;  but  I 
have  never  seen  them. 

Of  the  Bittern,  or  Tiger-birds,  {Ardea  tigrinum)  as  they 
are  called,  in  consequence  of  their  tawny  and  striped  co- 
lours ;  there  are  five  or  six  species,  which  differ  materially 
in  size,  the  largest  being  about  two  and  a  half  feet  high, 
the  smaller  ones  being  about  the  size  of  a  magpie.  One 
species  is  very  common,  and  aLmost  tame,  being  seen 
about  trenches,  and  is  called  here  the  "  shypoke."  It  is 
a  stupid,  ugly  looking  bird,  has  a  loud  note,  and  is  rarely 
harmed. 

The  bitterns  feed  on  snakes,  fish,  and  insects,  and  are 
met  with  in  swamps. 

The  Gauldins  are  species  of  the  heron  tribe,  which  are 
familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  British  Guiana,  being  seen 
constantly  about  the  trenches  and  mudflats,  where  they 
sometimes  collect  in  great  numbers,  feeding  on  fish, 
sniiils,  etc.  They  are  sometimes  shot  and  eaten,  but 
have  a  disagreeable  fishy  taste.  There  are  two  species 
of  gauldin,  the  white  and  the  grey,  which  are  respectively 
known  as  the  "  Ardea  alba "  and  "  Ardea  virUceiu.'* 
They  are  pretty  looking  birds  when  watched  feeding  on 
the  beach,  but  have  a  heavy  awkward  flight. 

That  beautiful  bird,  the  snow-white  Egrette  (Ardea 
egretta)  is  also  an  inhabitant  here,  but  frequents  the  in- 
terior ;  its  lovely  plumage  and  fashionable  plume  of 
feathers  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
The  other  species  known  are 


Ardea  cocoi  [  Ardea  caBruIcsceni 
J,  leuce  I  „  leucogastcr 
„     nivea    I         „     agami 


Ardea  acapulari 
,,     brazilii  nte 
,,     mill  >r 


Ardempiniuitua 
„     pileata 
»     TioUcea 
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There  is  a  bird  here  called  the  heri,  which  is  of  the 
stork  tribe.  It  has  a  long  feathered  neck  ;  small  head, 
with  long,  thick,  and  straight  beak,  and  red  patch  around 
the  eyes,  which  are  brown  ;  plumage  of  body  dirty 
white  ;  wings  and  tail  black.  It  stands  from  four  to 
five  feet  in  height,  and  is  met  with  in  savannahs  and 
swampy  places,  where  it  preys  on  fish,  snakes,  &c.  It 
utters  a  peculiar  cry  like  the  stork. 

Another  species,  the  maguari  {Ciconia  americana)^ 
frequents  the  banks  of  rivers,  feeding  on  fish  and  rep- 
tiles. It  is  of  a  white  colour,  with  black  wings,  which 
often  measure  six  feet  across.  The  largest  species,  how- 
ever, is  the  "jabiru"*  (Mycteria  americana)^  vf\\\c\i 
stands  about  six  feet  in  height,  and  sometimes  weighs 
20  lbs.  or  more ;  it  has  a  bare  head  and  neck  of  a 
black  colour ;  the  beak  is  also  blac:k,  and  measures  about 
sixteen  inches  in  length,  being  curved  upwards;  the 
young  birds  have  a  tuft  of  feathers  at  the  back  of  the 
head  ;  the  colour  of  the  plumage  is  a  dirty  white ;  it 
has  a  red  patch  around  the  neck,  hence  one  of  its  nu- 
merous names  ''collier  rouge;*'  the  feathers  are  long 
and  downy,  part  of  the  wings  is  black.  On  account  of 
its  black  heiad  it  is  known  here  as  the  "  negro  cop." 
The  young  ones  are  grey  in  colour. 

Another  species  of  stork  (Ciconia)  is  occasionally 
met  with.  It  is  known  here  as  the  blue  stork,  and  is 
called  by  the  Indians  "  honouri."  It  is  about  three  feet 
in  length  when  erect ;  the  head  is  of  a  bluish  black  at 
top,  with  long  pendant  feathers ;  the  neck  is  white  at 
the  sides,  but  of  a  bluish  white  in  firont  ;  eyes  black 
with  yellow  borders  ;  the  beak  is  of  an  orange  yellow, 

*  The  word  *'  Jabiru  "  in  the  Guarani  language  signifies  inflated,  and  it  applied 
to  this  bird  on  account  of  its  flaccid  neck,  which  is  capable  of  distension.  It  is 
called  Tararamu  by  the  Macusis,  and  Mora  Coyasipa  by  the  Arawaks. 
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with  light  blue  membrane  at  base ;  the  body  is  white  ; 
the  wings  lead  coloured,  and  tipped  black  ;  long  pen- 
dant feathers  hang  from  the  body;  the  1^  are  of  a 
brownish  colour.  A  wounded  bird  of  this  species  was 
lately  brought  to  the  city,  and  was  placed  in  a  trench, 
secured  by  a  rope  ;  it  fed  on  fish  and  reptiles,  but  soon 
managed  to  effect  its  escape. 

The  wood  pelican  {Tcmtalus  loculator)  is  occasionally 
seen  in  swampy  marshes,  and  about  the  river  sandbanks, 
where,  sometimes  in  great  numbers,  they  may  be  seen 
feeding  along  with  the  storks  and  cranes,  whose  habits 
they  partake  of.  It  is  a  large  bird,  about  the  size  of  a 
stork,  but  more  slender  ;  the  skin  of  the  head  and  neck 
is  naked  of  feathers,  and  is  of  a  blackish  colour ;  the  bill 
and  feet  are  also  black  as  well  as  the  quills  of  the  wings 
and  tail. 

Of  the  long-bilted  waders  there  are  numerous  species 
here.     First  in  beauty  and  size  are  the  birds  so  well 
known    as  the  "  curri-curris,"  or  scarlet  curlews  (Ibis 
rubra)j  of  which  there  are  two  kinds,  distinguished  only 
by  the  colour  of  the  beak,  which  in  the  one  is  black,  and 
the  other  whitish.     The  plumage  of  the  adult  bird  is 
magnificent  in  the  extreme,  being  of  a  rich  scarlet  colour 
all  over,  with  the  tips  of  the  wing  feathers  jet  black. 
When  young  the  plumage  is  blackish  grey,  changing 
gradually  to  a  lovely  white  when  they  are  ready  to  fly, 
the  scarlet  hue  being  acquired  with  age.     The  beak  is 
long,  slender,  and  sabre  shaped  ;  the  eje8  bluish  grey  ; 
the  legs  red.     These  splendid  birds  are  firequently  seen 
flying  about  in  flocks  near  to  the  city, and  along  the  coasts; 
they  are,  however,  most  plentiM  about  August  and  Sep- 
tember, when  they  are  also  in  finest  plumage.     They  fly 
in  general  very  high,  and  the  phalanx  is  wedge-shaped, 
the  old  birds  leading  at  the  front.     When  seen  in  fine 
weather  the  effect  is  most  striking,  the  waving  lines  of 
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scarlet  float  in  the  air  like  the  pennon  of  a  war  vessel, 
and  their  graceful  evolutions  when  alarmed,  added  to 
the  glittering  hues  reflected  in  the  sun-light,  are  very 
beautiful.  They  are  diflScult  to  shoot,  being  very  shy 
and  constantly  on  the  alert.  There  is  a  species  of  curn- 
curri  known  here  as  the  fresh-water  curlew,  it  is  a  splen- 
did bird  of  a  greenish  olive  and  bronze  colour  ;  it  feeds 
on  worms  in  creeks,  where  it  is  generally  found  towards 
night.  The  common  curlew  {NtmieniiM  phcBopvs)  de- 
rives its  name  from  its  cry.  It  is  smaller  in  size  than 
the  curri-curri,  which,  except  in  colour,  it  otherwise 
resembles.  The  wings,  head,  and  neck  are  grey  ;  breast 
and  belly  whitish  ;  eyes  black  ;  beak  long  and  curved, 
Mr.  Waterton  mentions  a  species  of  black  curlew,  with 
a  white  bar  across  the  wings,  but  1  have  never  seen  it. 
The  whistling  curlews  are  to  be  met  with  at  all  times  of 
the  year,  along  the  coasts,  but  are  most  plentiful  in  Sep- 
tember. They  fly  singly,  or  in  flocks,  and  are  much 
esteemed  for  the  table.  The  following  species  of  Ibis 
are  also  known: 

n)is  Tel  tantaliu  inftiscaU  I         n>U  rel  tantalus  oxycorcuB 

^    rel        „      cayennensia  |  „    vel  albicoUiB 

During  the  rainy  seasons,  or  shortly  after,  great  num- 
bers of  snipes  (Scolopcuv)  may  be  met  with  in  the 
marshy  districts.  They  are,  in  every  respect,  similar  to 
those  in  Europe,  and  afford  great  sport  to  the  sportsman. 
The  woodcock  is  also  occasionally  seen,  but  is  by  no  means 
so  common  as  the  snipe.  Allied  to  the  snipe  is  a  species 
of  long-shanks,  which  is  also  found  in  swamps ;  the 
breast  is  whitish  ;  the  head  and  wings  black  ;  beak 
slightly  curved  upwards. 

The  species  known  are 

Seolopax  paludoM  I  Soolopax  Mmipalmata 

„       frenata  I  Hypsilmtes  nigricollis 

„       grisea  | 

2f2 
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The  sandpipers,  or  sea  larks  {Trmga)y  are  small  ac- 
live  little  birds,  which  are  constantly  seen  along  the 
trenches,  rivers,  and  coasts.  They  sometimes  are  met 
with  in  flocks  of  thousands,  and  are  so  densely  packed  as 
to  enable  the  sportsman  to  kill  upwards  of  a  hundred  at 
a  single  shot.  They  are  excellent  eating;  there  are 
several  species : 


Tringa  flaripes 
„        melanolcuca 
,,       cincrea  v.  canutus 


Tringa  temipalmata 
„       arenhria 


There  is  a  very  protty  bird  known  here  as  the  spur- 
wing  {Farra  jassana)^  which  is  also  found  in  marshy 
spots,  where,  with  the  long  toes  peculiar  to  their  tribe, 
they  walk  rapidly  through  the  long  grass  of  the  fields, 
or  over  that  which  floats  on  the  water.  The  plumage  is 
varied  and  beautiful  ;  the  back  and  wings  are  of  a  rich 
chocolate  colour  ;  head  and  neck  black  ;  beak  yellow  ; 
breast  dark  ;  there  are  some  rich  yellow  feathers  on  the 
wings  ;  it  has  a  red  wattle  on  the  bill  ;  they  have  two 
characteristic  spurs  on  the  wings,  hence  their  name,  as 
also  that  of  surgeons,  which  has  been  given  to  them. 
They  are  shy  birds,  and  have  a  sharp  cry  ;  they  build 
their  nests  on  the  leaves  of  some  water  plants  ;  the  e^s 
are  somewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  pigeons,  and  are 
of  a  yellow  brown  colour,  scrawled  over  with  black  ; 
when  wounded  they  will  hide  their  heads  to  escape  de- 
tection. 

A  species  of  bird  (Kamichi)  is  very  much  like  the 
spurwing,  but  is  much  larger,  and  is  found  in  the  inun- 
dated places  of  the  interior.  It  is  called  "  anhima*'  in 
Brazil,  and  "  camouche"  at  Cayenne.*  It  is  of  a  blackish 
colour,  spurred  at  the  wings,  with  a  red  shoulder  knot, 
and  has  a  kind  of  homy  caruncle  on  the  head.     It  feeds 

♦  CuTier. 
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on  plants,  seeds,  and  insects.  It  has  a  loud  cry,  *^  Hammi, 
hanimi,"  and  is  called  also  the  homed  screamer.  It 
stands  two  and  a  half  feet  high,  and  the  spurs  on  the 
wings  are  about  one  inch  in  length. 

Several  species  of  rail  are  found  here;  one  the  land 
rail  (Rallus  crepitans)  is  now  and  then  seen  in  trenches, 
and  makes  a  loud  noise  when  surprised.  It  has  long 
bare  legs  with  scanty  plumage  of  body,  its  colour  yel- 
lowish grey,  the  tail  is  short,  its  flesh  is  tough  and  not 
worth  eating.  Another  species  of  rail  is  about  fifteen 
inches  in  length;  head  and  neck  bluish  purple,  throat 
pale,  back  and  wings  greenish-brown,  breast  and  belly 
chocolate  coloured,  beak  greenish-yellow,  under  wing 
feather  and  coverts  black  bars  across  chocolate  ground. 

Other  species  are  known : 

1.  Crex  mustelina  |  5.  Ardea  scolopacea 

?.  „    schomborgkii  |  6.  GallinoU  mangle 

3.  „   galeata  I  7.         ^       mficoUia 

4.  „    martinica  f 

There  are  two  species  of  water  hen,  one  is  greyish  in 
colour.  The  common  water  hen  (Fulica  chloropus)  is 
a  pretty-looking  bird  about  twelve  inches  long,  with  small 
head  and  short  tail ;  it  frequents  marshy  spots,  and  feeds 
on  fish.  Its  plimiage  is  a  dark  slate  colour,  except  about 
the  thighs  and  tail,  where  there  are  white  feathers ;  it  has 
a  red  caruncle  on  the  forehead,  the  base  of  the  beak  is 
red,  and  the  tip  yellow ;  wings  and  tail  greenish  brown, 
legs  brownish,  but  above  the  tibia  reddish. 

Of  the  seals,  or  true  coots,  there  are  several  species,  but 
which  are  not  suflSciently  well  known  to  me  to  warrant 
description. 

The  flamingo  {Phoenicoptertis  ruber)  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  a  bird  of  this  country,  for  although  occa- 
sionally seen  flying  across  the  interior,  it  scarcely  pays  us 
a  visit  worth  recording. 
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Of  the  sixth  and  last  order  of  birds,  the  palmipedes,  or 
web-footed  species,  there  is  little  new  to  communicate. 
They  skim  the  ocean  here  as  in  other  parts  of  the  world; 
the  long  necked-divers  and  heavy-looking  gulls  are  for 
ever  sailing  slowly  over  the  waters  in  search  of  prey,  whilst 
inland,  the  ducks,  and  their  variety,  lead  thdr  vagrant  life 
in  comparative  security.  Swarms  of  sea  swallows  skim 
along  the  borders  of  the  coast,  and  it  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  all  these  birds  are  for  the  most  part  con- 
stantly seen  fljdng  eastward. 

There  are  three  or  four  species  of  gulls,  some  of  which 
are  known  here  by  the  name  of  fishermen.  Two  of  the 
species  are  large  and  one  small.  The  latter  is  of  a  white 
colour  with  dark  wings.  One  large  species  is  whitish  and 
the  other  grey.  The  beaks  are  long  and  curved.  Their 
flight  is  slow  and  heavy;  they  are  frequently  to  be  seen  fly- 
ing along  the  coasts,  feeding  on  fish  and  putrid  carcases, 
and  building  their  nests  on  the  mud  flats  or  sandy  banks. 

There  is  a  fourth  species  of  gull  {Rhyncops  nigrct)^ 
about  the  size  of  a  small  duck,  the  head  and  wings  are  black; 
the  breast,  belly,  and  throat  white;  the  beak  is  peculiar^ 
resembhng  scissor  blades,  the  upper  one  being  shorter 
than  the  lower,  and  having  a  narrow  grove  which  receives 
the  sharp  blade  of  the  lower  mandible.  They  are  chiefly 
seen  in  flocks  up  the  rivers,  feeding  on  small  fidi  which 
approach  the  surface  of  the  water.  They  are  called 
sdssor-bill  gulls  by  the  inhabitants,  but  the  Indians  term 
them  "  darra-darra."  They  live  and  breed  about  sand 
banks. 

The  sea  swallows  {Sterna  magnirostres)  are  found 
along  the  coasts,  and  sometimes  about  sandbanks  up  the 
rivers.  They  lay  their  eggs  in  these  sands,  generally  two 
or  three  in  number. 
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Falmipedea. — Topiplamatce. 

The  firigate-bird  {Feleccmua  vel  tachyptea  aquilina) 
is  occasionally  seen  flying  along  the  coasts,  it  is  of  large 
size,  with  forked  tail  and  short  feet,  its  colour  is  black, 
with  patches  of  white'  about  the  neck  and  throat.  One 
species  which  I  examined  was  of  a  bluish  black  colour, 
with  tints  of  bronze;  the  eyes  were  of  a  dark  colour, 
the  throat  was  bare  and  served  as  a  kind  of  pouch  for 
fish,  the  beak  was  crooked  and  was  five  mches  in  length, 
the  legs  were  very  short  and  feathered  to  the  toes ;  the 
length  of  the  bird  was  thirty-six  inches,  and  it  measured 
eighty  inches  across  the  wings.  Another  bird  called 
here  also  fiigate-bird,  is  very  like  the  other,  but  has  a 
white  head,  neck,  and  breast. 

I  once  saw  a  bird  picked  up  by  some  sailors,  which 
very  much  resembled  the  common  booby  {Pelecanus 
bassamis).  The  plumage  was  of  a  dirty-white  colour, 
and  was  very  dense;  the  legs  were  short  and  web-footed, 
the  bill  long,  sharp,  and  straight,  except  at  the  apex, 
where  the  upper  mandible  was  slightly  crooked. 

The  pelican,  {Peleccmua  fuscvs)  is  met  with  oflf  the 
coasts,  but  does  not  breed  -here.  It  is  of  a  whitish 
plumage,  with  a  reddish  beak. 

The  cormorant  {ScUiens  vel  proceUarria  braziliana) 
is  found  on  the  coasts,  and  also  about  the  cataracts,  where 
they  may  be  seen  sitting  in  small  companies  on  the  rocks 
and  trees  about  the  river,  where  they  appear  to  build 
their  nests.  They  prove  very  destructive  to  fish,  on  which 
they  chiefly  feed.     The  Indians  call  them  "  pareka," 

The  divers,  or  darters  {FlottJks)^  are  allied  to  the  cor- 
morants, but  are  easily  recognised  by  their  long  snake- 
like necks  and  small  head,  with  slender,  straight,  and 
pointed  bill,  serrated  at  the  edges.     There  are  several 
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species  iii  this  colony.  One  species,  called  the  black- 
bellied  darter  (Flatus  8urinam€nsi8)y  is  found  up  the 
rivers ;  it  is  oflen  met  with  in  pairs.  Its  plumage  is  black 
and  white ;  it  is  an  excellent  diver,  and  is  called  by  the 
Indians  "  yawiwa"  and  "  oranih." 

Another  species  of  darter  {Plotus  anhinga)  is  also 
found  in  similar  places  to  the  other,  alone,  in  pairs,  or  in 
small  companies.  Its  plumage  is  black,  but  the  females 
and  yoimg  ones  are  of  a  lighter  colour,  generally  greyish 
brown.  It  is  a  very  timid  bird ;  if  alarmed  it  stretches 
its  long  neck  out,  and  gazes  about,  and  if  the  cause  of 
danger  appears  imminent,  it  plunges  into  the  water  and 
dives  for  several  minutes,  preferring  this  mode  of  escape 
to  flying,  at  which  it  is  not  very  apt. 

An  allied  species  {Colymbua  dommicus)  is  found  in 
small  societies  in  the  marshes  and  savannahs  about  the 
coasts.  The  female  builds  her  nest  of  grass  and  sedges, 
and  lays  two  eggs. 

The  wild  ducks  of  this  country  are  numerous,  and  of 
various  kinds ;  they  are  to  be  found  throughout  the  co- 
lony, but  abound  especially  in  swampy  placea  The  most 
common  are  the  vicissi,  or  vis-sisi  duck,  the  muscovy,  and 
the  common  duck. 

The  vicissi  ducks  [Anm  arbarea  vel  dendrocyfM  vi- 
duatd)  fly  about  in  flocks  of  twenty  or  more,  and  are 
frequently  seen  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  town. 
The  plumage  is  striking  and  very  beautiful,  especially 
when  the  birds  are  on  the  wing.  The  head  is  reddish  ; 
the  forehead  pale;  the  breast  of  a  deep  vinous  red;  the 
wings  white,  green,  and  black;  the  legs  are  somewhat 
long,  and  the  feet  are  so  constructed  as  to  enable  them  to 
perch  on  trees,  where  they  build  their  nests.  They  have 
a  peculiar  whistling  cry,  "  vicissi,"  or  ''vis-sisi."  They  are 
easily  domesticated,  and  associate  readily  with  the  other 
breed  of  ducks;  when  any  of  their  number  is  wounded, 
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•the  rest  of  the  flock  fly  around  their  injured  comrade, 
and  by  their  sympathising  cries  seem  to  urge  to  flight. 
The  tamed  ones  are  sometimes  used  to  decoy  their  wilder 
brethren ;  by  their  cry  they  attract  the  latter  to  settle 
down  in  the  water,  where  they  become  an  easy  prey  to 
the  sportsman :  they  are  excellent  eating.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion a  labourer  to  my  knowledge  shot  upwards  of  a 
dozen  with  a  single  barrel,  but  he  only  secured  seven  out 
of  the  number:  a  large  flock  had  alighted  on  a  decayed 
tree  close  to  the  water,  and  when  the  fatal  shot  arrived 
among  them  some  twelve  or  more  fluttered  about  hors 
de  combitt  in  the  water,  the  wounded  ones  escaped  by 
(living.  These  birds  destroy  guinea  corn  and  other  grain. 
There  are  several  species  of  this  vicissi  duck. 

The  wild  muscovy  {Carina  vel  anas  moschata)  is 
larger  tlian  the  vicissi  or  vis-sisi,  and  is  of  less  gaudy 
plumage,  being  of  a  brownish  black  colour.  I  have  never 
seen  them  in  large  flocks,  but  generally  three  or  four  are 
together ;  they  alight  on  the  loftiest  trees,  where  their 
large  bodies  and  outstretched  necks  present  a  singular 
sight.  They  build  their  nests  on  high  trees,  and  when 
tlie  young  ones  are  suflSciently  grown,  the  parents  carry 
them  gently  down  to  the  swampy  spots  to  begin  their 
education.  Wliilst  travelling  up  the  creeks,  I  have  fre- 
quently seen  these  tempting  birds  perched  on  the  branches 
of  trees,  but  as  they  generally  choose  very  swampy 
ground  with  high  grass  they  are  not  easily  approached 
with  the  gim.  This  bird  (Anas  vel  carina  moschata)  is 
also  called  here  the  musk  duck  from  its  peculiar  smell, 
the  plumage  varies,  some  being  glossed  blue  or  green, 
the  head  is  slightly  tufted,  and  the  legs  and  feet  are  red- 
dish. The  eggs  are  of  a  greenish  hue.  The  Macusis  call 
them  "mairva,"  and  the  Warraus  "  oumeh." 

There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the  duck  family, 
but  I  am  unacquainted  with  their  haunts  and  habits ;  I 
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have  seen,  however,  three  or  four  small-sized  ducks, 
whose  plumage  was  grey  and  parti-coloured,  and  which 
had  a  general  resemblance  to  the  common  vis-sisi  in 
habits  and  appearance,  but  were  somewhat  smaller. 

The  names  of  some  are  Dendrocygna  vel  anas  autuncH 
nalis  ;  Querquedula  vel  anas  braziliensis ;  Dafila  vel  anas 
bahamensis. 

The  varieties  of  the  common  duck  (Anaa  domesticui) 
are  to  be  met  with  in  tolerable  numbers,  and  thrive  very 
well.  The  common  goose  {Anser  communis)  and  other 
varieties  are  also  to  be  found,  and  seem  well  adapted  to 
the  climate,  but  there  is  perhaps  greater  difficulty  in 
raising  the  yoxmg  than  exists  in  other  countries. 
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MAMMALIA. 


OBMBRAL  RKMARKS— the  QUADRUMAICA — MONKS Y8,  THSLR  HABITS — TWOCLA88B1 
OF  MONRETA — AM  ACCOUNT  OF  THB  SEYBRAL  8PBOIK8 — THB  CARNARIA — HABITS 
OF  TBB  AVIM AI.8  BBLONGINO  TO  THIS  ORDER— THB  BATS— THB  HEDGEHOG — THB 
CRAB  DOO  —  THB  COATI — THE  SKUMK — THB  OTXXRS — THB  DOO — TBB  TIOBB 
CAT,  AMD  ITS  VARIETIES — THE  OCELOT — THE  JAGUAR. 

THE  MAR8UPIALA — THB  YAWARRI,  OR  OPOSSUM — THB  RODEMTIA— THB  SQUIRREL 
— THE  WATER  HARB — THE  ACOURI — THS  AOONOBI — THB  LABBA,  OR  PACA — THB 
OUIMBA  PIGS. 

THB  EDENTATA — ^THE  SLOTH — THB  ARMADILLO — THE  AMT-BATERS — THE  PACHT- 
DBRMATA — THB  PBCCARI— THB  BAULXB  AND  OTHBR  WILD  BOOS — TBB  COMMON 
UOO— THB  TAPIR,  OR  MTPOURI — THE  BOMINANTIA— THB  STAGS — THE  GOATS— 
THE  SHEEP — THE  CATTLE. 

THB  CBTACBA— THB  MANATI,  OB  SBA  OOW. 

The  animals  belonging  to  the  class  Mammalia  met  with 
in  British  Guiana  are  not  very  numerous  in  point  of 
variety,  and  whatever  might  have  been  their  numbers 
previous  to  the  colonisation  of  this  coimtry,  they  are 
every  day  becoming  more  scarce,  and  are  receding  before 
the  advancing  step  of  civilisation. 

To  acquire  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  haunts, 
their  habits,  and  their  numbers,  the  naturalist  would 
have  to  leave  the  sea-coasts  and  river  banks,  and  plunge 
boldly  into  the  extensive  forests  and  wide-spread  savan- 
nahs and  mountains  of  the  interior,  and  to  make  them 
his  companions  by  night  as  well  as  day.     Many  of  the 
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mammalia  are  frequently  to  be  seen,  however,  at  the  back 
of  estates,  and  especially  on  abandoned  or  neglected 
plantations,  which  abut  on  the  bush  or  forest,  for  here 
lurk  the  tiger  tribe  and  their  victims,  such  as  deer, 
acouris,  labba  &c. ;  and  even  in  the  city  itself  the  inha- 
bitants have  often  the  opportunity  of  learning  practically 
the  predacious  and  cunning  habits  of  many  of  the  smaller 
animals. 

It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  travel  very  far  into  the 
interior,  much  less  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  study- 
ing, or  even  seeing,  all  the  objects  which  are  now  to 
arrest  attention;  but  it  has,  however,  been  my  good  for- 
tune to  meet  at  different  times  with  a  tolerable  number 
of  specimens,  both  in  the  living  and  dead  state,  and  I 
hope  that  I  have  lost  no  opportunity  of  making  myself  as 
familiar  with  them  as  circumstances  would  allow. 

The  animals  which  constitute  the  class  mammalia 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  creation,  in  consequence  of  the 
superiority  evinced  in  their  physical  and  mental  organi- 
sation ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  man  assumes  the  first 
rank  among  them,  about  whom,  however,  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  speak.  Neither  will  it  be  necessary  to  define 
particularly  the  structure  of  the  animals  seen  here.  Far 
better  descriptions  than  I  could  possibly  give  will  be 
found  in  most  zoological  works,  especially  those  of 
Cuvier,  Buffon,  Goldsmith,  and  Grant.  Like  to  man, 
animals  move  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  swim  upon 
its  waters.  Like  him  they  are  viviparous,  and  after 
birth  are  nourished  by  milk  (deriving  their  name  of 
mammalia,  or  mammals,  from  those  organs  which  in  the 
female  are  the  fountains  from  whence  flow  our  earliest 
nourishment). 

I  pass  over  the  first  order  of  mammalia,  viz.,  the 
bimana,  which  includes  the  different  varieties  of  the 
human  race,  to  consider  the  second  order,  the  quadra- 
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mana,  which  comprises  the  monkey  tribe,  and  which  are 
pretty  extensively  represented  in  this  coimtry. 

There  are  no  apes  or  baboons,  or  what  are  known  as 
true  monkeys,  to  be  met  with  here.  The  several  species 
in  this  countr}'  are  distinguished  by  their  not  having 
cheek  pouches,  and  by  the  absence  of  callosities  on  the 
buttocks.  They  have,  however,  long  tails,  which  in 
several  species,  as  wUl  be  noticed,  are  prehensile,  or 
capable  of  being  twisted  round  the  branches  of  trees,  so 
as  to  support  their  weight.  They  have,  moreover, 
thirty-six  teeth  in  their  jaws,  being  four  grinders  more 
than  the  usual  complement  of  teeth  in  the  monkeys  of 
other  countries. 

They  abound  in  the  forests,  where  they  may  commonly 
be  both  seen  and  heard  by  the  traveller. 

They  are  gregarious  in  their  habits,  especially  those  of 
the  smaller  kind.  The  different  species  do  not  congre- 
gate in  the  same  troop — each  species  has  a  corps  or 
regiment  of  its  own.  They  are  the  lords  of  the  forests; 
living  on  high  branches  of  lofty  trees,  where  they  consider 
themselves  to  be  tolerably  safe,  except  from  the  hunter's 
gun  or  Indian's  arrow,  and  the  ever  dreaded  wUes  and 
stratagems  of  their  greatest  enemy  the  snake,  who  dis- 
putes with  them  the  dominion  of  the  wooded  world. 
The  snakes  destroy  their  young;  they  coil  themselves 
around  the  thick  stems,  and  await  a  truant  young 
monkey,  or  glide  noiselessly  among  the  leafy  branches  to 
dart  suddenly  upon  young  or  old,  to  the  immense  con- 
sternation and  jabbering  of  the  whole  monkey  famUy. 

Monkeys  here  feed  in  their  wild  state  on  seeds,  fiiiit, 
roots,  plants,  insects,  wild  honey,  and  other  sweets,  but 
when  tamed  can  be  made  to  eat  almost  everything,  and 
are  remarkable  for  their  enormous  appetites,  which, 
apparently,  never  leads  to  corpulence  or  obesity;  for 
who  ever  saw  a  fat  monkey  ?     Their  spare  and  active 
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forms  are  the  result  of  their  incessant  muscular  action. 
They  are  very  salacious,  and  from  their  indecent  and 
disgusting  habits  prove  objectionable  as  domestic  pets. 
The  females  generally  bring  forth  one  at  a  birth,  and  the 
young  monkey,  as  might  be  expected,  generally  proves 
a  very  troublesome  little  fellow.  Some  of  the  females 
carry  their  young  on  their  backs,  others  under  their  arms. 
If  wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrow  of  the  Indians,  some 
species  withdraw  at  once  the  fatal  weapon,  but  soon  &31 
idler  the  working  of  the  poison. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  still  existing  in  refer- 
ence to  the  kinds  of  monkeys  which  are  met  with  in 
British  Guiana,  different  names  having  been  given  to  the 
same  animal  by  different  writers,  and  several  of  our 
varieties  have  not  to  my  knowledge  been  accurately 
defined,  so  that  in  the  following  description  of  them  I 
do  not  pretend  to  convey  anything  very  original  or 
learned,  but  simply  to  state  what  I  know  about  the 
species  of  this  country,  whether  acquired  by  personal 
observation  or  otherwise;  and  the  same  remarks  will 
apply  to  the  rest  of  the  mammaUa  here  noticed. 

I  will  divide  the  monkeys  of  .this  country  into  two 
classes : 

1st.  Those  with  tails  prehensile. 

2nd.  Those  with  tails  not  prehensile. 

There  are  in  all,  perhaps,  about  twenty  varieties. 

One  of  the  most  common  kinds  of  monkey  with  pre- 
hensile tail  is  called  here  the  howling  baboon,  or  red 
howler  {Mycetea  seniculus).  It  deserves  its  name  of 
howler,  but  is  not  a  baboon.  The  terrible  howling  noise 
it  makes  is  produced  by  a  kind  of  bony  drum  which  is 
lodged  in  the  throat,  and  may  be  felt  and  seen  from  the 
outside.  This  drum  is  simply  an  osseous  expansion  of 
one  of  the  bones  of  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  and  the 
sound  of  the  voice  reverberated  through  its  expanded 
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cavity  produces  the  sound  whence  it  derives  its  name. 
This  monkey  is  somewhat  larger  than  a  fox,  and  is  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  long  hair. 

It  Hves  in  large  troops  in  the  woods,  and  is  oflen  shot 
and  eaten  by  the  Indians. 

By  some  this  is  considered  the  preacher  monkey,  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  regarded  as  preaching  and  not  howl- 
ing, or  as  well  as  howling  in  the  wilderness ;  but  the 
preachers  have  been  described  as  black,  which  this  is 
not. 

The  most  common  description  of  monkey  with  prehen- 
sile tail  met  with  is  that  known  as  the  brown,  or  weep- 
ing monkey  (Simia  apeUa)^  so  named  from  the  plaintive 
sound  of  its  voice. 

It  is  seen  varying  considerably  in  size  and  colour. 
The  shades  of  brown  approach  in  some  instances  almost 
to  black,  whilst  in  others  they  are  more  of  a  dirty-white. 
These  monkeys  are  great  gluttons,  and  are  very  salacious, 
notwithstanding  which  they  are  commonly  seen  in  imd 
about  the  houses  of  Georgetown.  They  are  called  by 
some  Sajou,  and  belong  to  the  Sapajous.*  They  are 
frequently  seen  in  the  country  climbing  up  the  trees, 
and  although  readily  domesticated  are  never  to  be 
trusted.  When  a  child  I  was  very  severely  bitten  over 
the  body  and  limbs  by  one  of  these  animals,  and  the  cica- 
trices  remain  to  the  present  time.  I  had  been  teasing 
it,  when  it  sprung  upon  me  and  threw  me  down,  and 
commenced  operations  with  its  teeth,  much  to  my  alarm. 

The  Capuchin  monkey  {Sitnia  capucina)  is  another 
species  closely  allied  to  the  other,  but  is  distinguished 
by  the  border  of  the  face  being  paler  instead  of  darker 
than  the  rest  of  the  body,  as  is  observable  in  the  com- 
mon brown  monkey.  Its  habits  and  haunts  are  the 
same. 

•  Curier. 
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Another  species  allied  to  this  is  the  Cebus  olivaceus, 
or  olive  monkey. 

The  horned  or  tufted  Sapajou  (Simia  fatuellus)  be- 
longs also  to  this  tribe.  It  is  of  a  blackish-brown  colour 
with  the  borders  of  the  face  white,  and  derives  its  name 
from  two  tufts  of  hair  which  project  above  the  eyebrows. 

A  large  kind  of  monkey  with  prehensile  tail  is  often 
met  with  in  the  forests.  It  is  of  an  entire  black  colour 
with  long  loose  hair;  the  colour  is  paler  over  the  ventral 
surface ;  its  tail  long  and  hairy.  The  face  is  more  or  less 
naked,  with  a  red  membrane  encircling  the  eyes.  It  be- 
longs to  the  tribe  of  spider  monkeys,  and  is  here  known 
as  the  Beelzebub  monkey  {Ateles  Beelzebub). 

Another  species  very  much  like  the  above  is  also 
common,  and  has  been  termed  the  Quata,  or  Coaita 
{Ateles  panisciis)^  but  is  distinguished  by  its  flesh- 
coloiu:ed  face.  The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  black, 
no  whitish  appearance  being  visible  about  the  belly. 
This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  intelligent  monkey  of  this 
country,  the  natives  having  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
training  them  to  their  service,  and  making  them  learn  to 
fetch  and  carry  like  some  dogs.  They  have  a  peculiar 
manlike  appearance,  and  grow  to  the  height  of  about 
three  to  four  feet.  They  are  seldom  seen  in  large 
societies,  and  are  indolent  in  their  habits. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  species  of  spider  mon- 
keys, or  ateles,  common  here.  These,  like  the  others, 
are  readily  known  by  the  absence  or  mere  trace  of 
thumbs  on  the  anterior  legs  or  arms.  One,  Cajou,  the 
Ateles  ater,  has  a  black  face  as  well  as  body,  but  in 
character  and  conduct,  they  aj)proach  one  another  so 
closely  as  to  render  separate  notices  unnecessary.  They 
inhabit  the  forests  common  to  this  country  and  Brazil; 
are  gregarious,  tractable,  sportive,  and  fond  of  travelling 
about,  and  are  said  to  use  their  tails  to  link  themselves 
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together  when  desirous  of  throwing  a  bridge  over  either 
water  or  land. 

The  monkeys  whose  tails  are  not  prehensile  have  been 
termed  Sakis.     By  Buffon  they  were  named  Sagouins 
and  by  others  have  received  the  generic  names  Callithrix 
and  Pithecia. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  sakis  met  with  here. 
They  are  easily  recognised  by  their  long  bushy  hair  and 
tails;  they  are  sometimes  called  fox-tailed  monkeys; 
indeed,  in  size  and  general  appearance  they  are  not  unlike 
that  animal.  Their  faces  and  heads  are  small ;  the  teeth 
and  mouth  project  in  a  remarkable  maimer.  They  are 
of  a  morose  and  savage  disposition,  and  are  very  noisy 
and  quarrelsome  in  the  woods. 

One  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted  is  the  black 
saki  {Simia  vel  pit/iecia  satanas).  It  is  about  three 
feet  long,  including  the  tail,  and  is  of  an  entire  black 
colour  with  long  bushy  hair.  The  female  is  of  a  greyish 
hue,  and  sometimes  brownish  red.  The  breast  and 
belly  in  both  are  scantily  furnished  with  hair.  This 
animal  is  also  known  as  the  Cuxid. 

The  Yarkee  is  the  name  given  by  some  to  the  white- 
faced  saki  {Pithecia  velsimia  leiicocephala).  The  colour 
of  the  body  is  black,  but  the  face  has  greyish-white  hairs 
on  the  forehead,  temples,  and  cheeks ;  some  reddish  grey 
hairs  are  seen  over  the  eyebrows.  The  lower  jaw,  nose, 
mouth,  chin,  and  a  small  space  roxmd  the  eyes  are 
naked  and  membranous.  The  female  is  much  lighter 
in  colour,  indeed  it  is  of  a  greyish  brown  rather  than 
black. 

The  red-bellied  saki  is  another  species  common  here, 
it  is  described  as  the  {Pithecia  vel  simia  rufiventer). 
The  colour  is  brownish,  but  on  the  belly  it  is  more  or  less 
red ;  the  hair  on  the  crown  separates  and  fidls  forwards 
giving  it  a  peculiar  appearance.     It  is  about  the  size  of  a 
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cat,  and  has  a  very  bushy  tail ;  the  ears  are  round  and 
flat. 

Another  species  is  known  as  the  red-bearded  saki 
(Pithecia  vel  simia  rufibarba%*  from  the  feet  of  the 
beard  about  the  face  being  of  that  colour.  The  colour 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  is  brownish  black ;  of  the 
under  part  light  red. 

There  is  another  species  of  a  brown  and  yellowisb 
grey  colour,  which  has  a  circle  of  ochreous  yellow  about 
the  face,  hence  named  yellow-headed  saki  {Pithecia  vel 
aimia  ochrocephala). 

Another  species,  the  (Pithecia  chiropotes)^  is  limited 
in  its  range,  and  is  seldom  found  except  about  the  river 
Rupununi  where  it  may  be  seen  in  small  societies. 

Of  tlie  small  squirrel-like  monkeys  with  tails  not  pre- 
hensile there  are  several  varieties,  some  of  which  are 
common,  and  others  rare.  They  have  fewer  teeth  than 
the  others.  Of  those  which  are  somewhat  rare,  may  be 
mentioned  the  striated  monkey  and  the  pinche.  The 
former,  the  ouistiti  (Simia  vel  hapale  Jacchua),  is  of  a 
greyish  brown;  the  tail  and  part  of  the  back  are  annu- 
lated  brown  and  white ;  the  head  is  reddish  with  a  white 
spot  on  the  forehead,  and  tufts  of  white  hair  about  the 
ears. 

The  pinche  (Simia  vel  midas  iBdipua)  is  of  a  grey 
colour  studded  with  brown,  tail  slender  and  reddish ;  on 
the  head  there  are  some  long  whitish  hairs  hanging  be- 
hind the  ears.  This  little  animal  is  very  rarely  seen,  but 
has  occasionally  been  met  with  in  the  Guianas. 

Both  these  monkeys  derive  their  name  of  ouistiti  from 
the  peculiar  sound  they  make,  which  resembles  that  word 
when  the  syllables  composing  it  are  uttered. 

The  nrost  common  and  interesting  of  the  small  mon- 
keys is  that  pretty  little  animal  so  well  known  here  as 

•  Kuhl. 
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the  sakawinki  (  CaUithrix  vel  aimia  acmrea).  The  body 
is  covered  with  close  downy  hair  just  like  fur  of  a  golden 
colour,  the  head  and  feet  are  orange,  the  tip  of  the  nose 
black,  tail  long  and  tipped  black.  It  has  a  small  round 
head  and  hairy  ears.  From  its  size,  its  activity,  and 
sportive  habits  it  has  been  termed  the  squirrel  monkey, 
being  not  unlike  that  nimble  little  animal. 

In  the  woods  they  may  be  seen  in  hundreds  skipping 
from  bough  to  bough,  and  I  have  often  seen  them  make 
the  most  prodigious  leaps,  jumping  over  a  wide  road 
which  had  been  cut  throxigh  the  forests  in  Essequebo, 
and  on  each  side  of  which  were  lofty  trees,  their 
branches  occasionally  meeting  overhead,  and  along  which 
these  squirrel  monkeys  dash  fearlessly  in  a  sort  of 
*'  follow  my  leader"  game,  and  bound  off  at  times  from 
tree  to  tree  a  distance  of  several  yards  across,  when  they 
may  sometimes  be  knocked  down  with  sticks  or  stones. 
They  have  a  sharp  twitter  or  cry,  and  are  often  made  pets 
of  by  ladies  and  children,  but  it  is  only  when  caught 
young  that  they  can  thus  be  domesticated;  the  older  ani- 
mals do  not  readily  bear  confinement,  and  generally  die 
of  chagrin. 

A  bushy-tailed  species,  a  large-eared  ditto,  and  another 
with  a  black  and  white  face  have  been  described,*  but 
with  these  I  am  not  acquainted. 

The  other  species  of  small  monkeys  belong  to  another 
tribe  {Midas^  or  Tamarin). 

Perhaps  the  most  elegant  of  the  smaller  monkeys  is 
that  beautifnl  little  animal  known  as  the  marmoset  (Midas 
rufimanus\  or  red-handed  tamarin.  It  is  of  a  splendid 
black  colour,  variegated  in  some  places  with  grey;  the 
hands  or  feet  are  orange  red.  They  live  in  large  societiep 
in  the  interior,  and  their  voices  resemble  in  sound  the 
cries  of  birds.     They  are  seldom  tamed. 

•  M.  Martin. 
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The  marakina,  or  silky  tamarin  {jMMm  roaalia)^  is 
another  species  of  this  family.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  co- 
lour with  reddish  hues,  and  has  a  sort  of  mane  upon  the 
neck  ;  the  tail  is  long  and  bushy. 

The  black  tamarin  {Midas  ursultta)  is  also,  I  believe, 
occasionally  seen  here,  but  is  very  uncommon ;  it  is,  as  its 
name  implies,  of  a  black  colour  with  reddish  wavings. 

A  species  of  nocturnal  monkey,  the  douroucouli  {Aotea 
vel  nyctipitheaus  trivirgatus\  has  been  met  with  by 
Humboldt  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river 
Cassiquiari.  It  is  of  an  ash  or  grey  colour  above,  fawn 
colour  below,  with  a  black  line  on  the  forehead,  and  on 
each  temple ;  length  of  body  about  nine  inches.  It  sleeps 
all  day,  and  prowls  about  at  night,  feeding  on  birds  and 
insects.  It  is  like  a  cat  in  appearance,  and  is  ferocious 
and  not  easily  tamed. 

The  third  order  of  Mammalia  comprises  the  camaria, 
or  those  which  feed  on  flesh,  including  a  number  of  ani- 
mals with  the  three  kinds  of  teeth,  and  which  are  more 
or  less  unguiculated. 

As  a  sort  of  link  in  the  chain  between  the  monkey 
tribe  and  other  animals,  the  bats  have  been  placed  by 
naturalists,  and  in  this  country  several  interesting  species 
are  found.  Bats  are  generally  considered  as  nocturnal 
creatures,  but  although  chiefly  aroused  to  activitj-  to- 
wards sunset  and  night,  they  are  nevertheless- far  from 
idle  during  the  day.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  flying 
about  inside  of  houses,  especially  in  gloomy  places, 
during  the  daytime.  They  flew  along  so  noiselessly 
that  you  could  not  hear  their  movements,  they  were  evi- 
dently in  quest  of  food  for  their  young  ones,  who  were 
perched  in  rows  with  their  heads  hanging  downwards, 
and  supporting  themselves  with  their  feet  hooked  in 
between  the  boarding  of  the  roof.  They  are  not 
always    afraid    of     the    human    presence,  for    several 
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persons  were  living  in  the  rooms  covered  in  by  the  roof 
which  these  bats  inhabited;  whether  the  gloominess  of 
the  apartment  made  them  believe  that  the  sun  had  gone 
down,  I  do  not  know,  but  certain  it  is  that  they  fly  both 
night  and  day,  and  may  frequently  be  heard  as  well  as 
seen  twittering  during  daylight.  They  are  great  torments 
to  householders  and  others;  there  is  scarcely  a  house  tlie 
eaves  or  roots  of  which  are  not  infested  by  bats,  whose 
dung,  consisting  of  little  black  pellets,  accumulates  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  form  large  heaps. 

The  larger  kinds  inhabit  the  forests,  where  they  may 
be  seen  suspended  in  clusters  on  the  branches. 

The  smaller  kinds  take  to  church  steeples,  houses,  hoi- 
low  trees,  and  when  seen  flying  along  can  scarcely  be 
distinguished  from  the  small  black  swallows,  which  in 
many  respects  they  resemble.  I  have  seen  hundreds  dart 
out  towards  sunset  from  the  holes  in  the  cathedral  steeple, 
and  also  from  decayed  trees,  when  visited  even  during 
daytime ;  and  from  their  size,  colour,  mode  of  flight,  and 
habit  of  chasing  insects,  I  was  not  always  certain  whether 
they  were  swallows  or  bats.  Some  of  these  animals  are 
well  known  to  suck  the  blood  of  persons  asleep  by  in- 
flicting minute  wounds  on  the  toes  and  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  the  smaller  species  are  in  the  habit  of  thus 
bleeding  birds  and  animals.  So  delicately  is  the  opera- 
tion performed,  that  the  victim  is  generally  imconscious 
of  it  until,  on  awaking  in  the  morning,  he  finds  the  sheets 
discoloured  with  blood.  The  hemoiThage,  if  a  large  vein 
is  opened,  is  sometimes  pretty  copious,  but  when  the  toes 
are  attacked  the  quantity  of  blood  lost  is  trifling,  and 
the  wound  soon  heals.  I  have  seen  instances  of  such 
^ites,  but  they  were  principally  in  children,  and  were  not 
followed  by  any  evil  consequences. 

I  only  know  of  four  or  five  diSerent  kinds  of  bats  in 
British  Guiana.     The  vampire  bat  is  the  lan5e&t  {PhyU 
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lostoma  spectrum)^  measuring  two  or  more  feet  across  the 
wings,  and  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  leaf-like  appen- 
dage over  the  nose ;  its  colour  is  brownish-grey  or  reddish. 

A  more  common  species  is  the  javelin  bat  (  VespertUio 
ha8tatu8\  measuring  about  sixteen  inches  across  the 
wings,  the  size  of  the  body  being  about  four  inches  long; 
teeth,  twenty-eight. 

Another  species  is  the  Ph :  vel  vampirus  bidens. 

I  have  also  in  my  possession  a  species  of  bat,  which  I 
procured  from  Berbice,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour  with 
scarcely  any  tail,  and  about  eighteen  inches  across  the 
wings ;  the  number  of  teeth  is  twenty-six.  I  expect  this 
is  a  species  of  noctilio.  The  interfemoral  membrane  is 
very  large,  and  the  small  tail  is  involved  in  its  upper  part. 

A  naturalist  of  this  country  once  told  me  that  he  had 
met  with  a  species  of  bat  of  an  entire  white  colour;  it 
was  somewhat  small  in  size,  and  had  entered  a  dwelling- 
house  up  the  Demerara  river  where  he  procured  it.  He 
had  unfortunately  omitted  to  take  any  particular  account 
of  its  structure. 

A  strange  species,  Molossus  fumarius,  is  also  common 
during  the  day  in  buildings  and  high  trees. 

A  small  species  of  bat  is  commonly  seen  by  travellers 
up  the  rivers  and  creeks;  when  disturbed  in  their  haunts 
they  dart  out  from  old  trees  and  water  plants,  and 
in  numbers  six  or  twelve  whirl  silently  but  swiftly 
about  like  butterflies,  for  which  they  are  often  mis- 
taken, and  after  the  performance  of  their  mysterious 
evolutions  disappear  as  suddenly  as  they  came. 

Of  the  insect-eating  family  of  camaria  {Inaectward^ 
there  are  very  few  varieties  here,  such  animals  as  shrews 
and  moles  never  having  been  noticed. 

There  is  one  species  of  hedgehog  {ErinaoeouB) 
which  is  peculiar  in  its  structure,  and  differs  materially 
from  the  species  seen  in  Europe.    It  is  about  eight  inches 
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long)  the  head  is  short  and  thick,  the  neck  and  tail  are 
very  short,  there  are  no  external  ears,  but  two  auditor}'' 
foramina  or  holes  are  observable.  The  legs  are  three  or 
four  inches  in  length,  and  the  toes  are  armed  with  pointed 
claws.  The  back  and  sides  are  covered  with  stiff  prickles 
of  an  ash  colour  blended  with  yellow  stripes. 

The  third  family  of  the  carnaria  are  especially  flesh- 
eating  animals  {Carnivora\  and  offer  several  highly 
interesting  species  to  the  observer.  They  are  all  fierce 
and  savage,  and  their  powerful  jaws,  armed  with  sharp 
teeth,  render  them  very  formidable  in  appearance,  even 
to  man. 

Of  the  first  division  (Plcmtigrdda)^  or  those  who  walk 
resting  the  entire  sole  of  the  foot  on  theground,the  crab  dog 
( Proct/ofi  vel  uraus  cancrivorus)  is  an  excellent  example. 
This  savage  animal  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hoimd, 
and  is  commonly  seen  in  cane-fields,  forests,  and  trenches. 
It  is  of  a  greyish  brown  colour  ;  the  tail  is  long,  and 
raai'ked  with  black  rings ;  the  legs  are  rather  short ; 
the  hair  is  rough  and  wiry  ;  and  it  has  generally  a  dirty 
appearance,  fi:om  its  habits  of  scratching  in  the  mud  for 
crabs  and  small  animals.  It  is  sometimes  hunted  by 
dogs,  but  generally  masters  them  or  escapes.  It  is  called 
by  some  the  racoon  crab  eater.  It  most  commonly 
prowls  about  at  night,  is  an  excellent  climber,  and 
invades  stock  and  poultry  yards,  retreating  during  the 
day  to  hollow  trees,  or  holes  in  the  ground.  It  may  be 
readily  tamed. 

I  believe  that  the  common  racoon  (^Procyon  lotor)  is 
also  an  inhabitant  of  this  country,  but  I  have  never  yet 
been  able  to  meet  with  a  specimen.  Another  species 
occasionally  seen  is  the  Nasua  solitaria. 

Another  species  of  plantigrade  carnivorous  animal  is 
the  coati  (  Viverra  nasua)]  it  is  of  a  brown  colour,  and  in 
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size  and  appearance  not  unlike  the  crab  dog.  Its  habits 
also  are  much  the  same ;  it  climbs  trees,  and  prowls 
about  destroying  birds  and  small  animals. 

It  is  spoken  of  by  some  as  the  quacy-quacy,  or  coati* 
monde  ;  also  kibidi  and  quassi,  and  from  its  long  hairy 
tail  has  been  likened  to  a  fox. 

The  potto-kinkcyou  (size  of  a  pole  cat),  a  pretty  look- 
ing animal,  is  occasionally  seen.  It  is  known  as  the 
potto,  or  kinkagous-Cuvier,  and  by  some  is  called  the 
yellow  macanco  ( Viverra  vel  cercoleptes  caudwolvula). 
It  is  about  one  foot  and  a  half  in  length.  The  body 
is  long  and  narrow,  and  the  tail  prehensile ;  it  is 
covered  with  a  yellowish  brown  fur,  and  has  a  blackish 
streak  along  the  back  ;  the  head  is  small  and  round,  and 
the  face  pointed  like  the  fox.  It  is  of  a  mild  disposition^ 
is  nocturnal  in  its  habits,  and  lives  on  fruits,  honey,  &c. 
It  is  called  by  the  colonists  yamanack ;  by  the  Arawaks 
wawula ;  by  the  Macusis  yawarri  ;  by  the  Warraus 
noari. 

A  new  species  lately  described  by  Richard  Schom- 
burgk  is  the  Nasua  vittata.  It  is  found  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Roraima  mountains,  and  in  its  habits 
resembles  the  others  of  this  family. 

There  are  also  several  other  allied  species,  viz.,  Galic- 
tis  vel  mustela  barbara,  resembling  a  dog  in  appearance 
and  habits  ;  it  feeds  on  yams,  bananas,  fish. 

Also  G.  allamandi. 

G.  vittata;  common  on  the  coasts,  where  it  is  known 
as  a  great  depredator  among  poultr3^ 

Of  the  digitigrade  carnivorous  animals,  or  those  which 
walk  on  the  point  of  their  toes,  there  -are  not  to  my 
knowledge  any  true  weasles,  polecats,  or  other  such  ani- 
mals ;  their  place  is,  however,  amply  supplied  by  several 
destructive  creatures,  of  which  some  have  already  been 
described,  and  the  others  will  shortly  be  noticed.     Thus 
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tliat  disgusting  animal  the  skunk,  or  chinche  (Mephitis 
afnericanti8)j  is  frequently  seen.  There  are  three  or 
four  varieties  of  this  species,  of  which  I  have  seen  only 
two:  one  was  small,  about  twenty-four  inches  long,  in- 
cluding the  tail,  which  was  five  or  six  inches  in  length 
and  bushy,  thickest  at  the  end  ;  the  colour  of  the  body 
was  grey-brown  ;  the  hair  was  long  and  loose,  grey  on 
head,  back,  and  tail ;  the  throat,  lower  jaw,  muzzle,  and 
legs  were  black ;  a  white  line  extended  across  the  fore- 
head and  ears  to  the  neck. 

The  other  species  was  larger,  its  general  colour  was 
brown  ;  but  neither  of  them  was  offensive  to  the  nose, 
or  favoured  me  with  a  display  of  its  power. 

The  several  species  of  skunk  (Mephitis  americanus) 
are  in  bad  odour  with  both  man  and  animals.  Nature 
has  not  intended  that  they  should  be  attacked  with  im- 
punity ;  although  they  have  powerful  teeth  and  claws, 
these  would  be  insufficient  to  exempt  them  from  capture, 
but  by  means  of  a  glandular  apparatus,  situated  near  the 
tail,  they  can  forcibly  eject  such  a  disgusting  and  foul 
smelling  liquid  of  an  unctuous  character  as  to  compel  the 
most  undaunted  to  halt  if  any  portion  of  this  fluid 
touches  them.  It  is  so  intolerably  foetid  as  to  drive 
back  dogs  and  men ;  if  the  garments  are  unfortunately 
touched  with  it,  they  must  be  foresworn,  as  no  washing 
or  cosmetic  eradicates  the  effluvia  ;  nevertheless,  the 
Indians  eat  the  flesh  after  cutting  out  the  gland,  and 
compare  it  to  pork. 

The  otters  (Mustela  vel  Intra  braziliensis  and  endi%8) 
of  this  country  (called  also  savous)  are  of  two  kinds, 
and  are  frequently  seen  in  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Upon 
one  occasion  only  have  I  been  able  to  meet  with  one  in 
a  state  of  nature,  either  alone  or  accompanied  by  others. 
It  was  swimming  along  a  tributary  of  the  river  Essequebo, 
where   I   was  bathing.      Our  mutual  astonishment  on 
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first  acquaintaDce  was  extreme,  but  in  the  most  polite 
manner  possible  he  bowed  his  head  below  the  water, 
and  took  a  quiet  dive,  an  act  which  I  did  not  atteonpt 
to  imitate.  A  recent  traveller*  describes  the  smaller 
species  as  travelling  in  packs  of  eight  or  ten  to  hunt  for 
fish,  to  which  they  prove  very  destructive, 

The  larger  species  do  not  assemble  in  such  numbers, 
perhaps  only  two  or  three  fish  together  in  a  select  com- 
pany. They  can  remain  under  water  for  several  minutes, 
and  whilst  submerged  prey  on  the  fish  as  they  are  un- 
suspectingly swimming  along.  Seizing  them  by  the  belly, 
they  drag  them  ashore,  and  depositing  them  there  go  in 
search  of  more  ;  but  very  often  the  Indians,  who  are 
intimately  acquainted  with  their  habits,  lie  in  wait  for 
them,  and  cowardly  steal  the  fish  which  the  otters  had 
captured  and  intended  for  their  own  use. 

The  large  otters  are  very  daring,  and  attack  the  lar- 
gest fi:^sh-water  fish,  such  as  the-arapaima  or  pirarucu  ; 
nay,  the  Indians  assert  that  the  otters  combine  their 
attacks  to  assault  large  fish,  and  are  generally  successful. 

The  vicinity  of  the  otter's  fishing  ground  may  often 
be  detected  by  the  piles  of  fish  bones  and  scales,  and 
sometimes  by  a  rude  footpath,  hollowed  or  trodden  out 
of  the  rocky  ground  by  the  diligent  steps  of  the  fish- 
eating  otter. 

The  domestic  dog  (  Canis  damesticus)  is  not  an  ani- 
mal peculiar  to  this  country,  but  as  so  many,  and  of  such 
great  variety,  have  been  at  difierent  times  imported 
here,  they  require  some  notice. 

This  country  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  dogs. 
An  animal  of  this  kind,  for  instance  say  a  Newfoundland, 
terrier,  or  hound,  on  first  arrival  loses  his  appetite,  craves 
water,  pants  after  the  least  exertion,  and  lolls  about 
with  his  tongue  hanging  out  of  its  mouth.     He  gets 

*  Schomburgk.    «Sw  Fishes  of  Guiana. 
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sores  on  the  feet  or  body,  and  the  msects  worry  hun.  He 
becomes  heavy,  inactive,  and  stupid;  hb  particular  instinct 
becomes  impaired  or  lost.  His  voice  or  bark  is  altered;  and 
very  often  he  is  seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies  shortly 
after  his  arrival.  I  brought  out  from  England  a  very 
handsome  dog  of  the  terrier  species  in  1842,  and  in  the 
Course  of  a  few  months  he  died  in  fits,  after  having  be- 
come emaciated  and  listless.  Most  dogs  are  subject  to 
fits  here,  but  so  are  cats,  birds,  and  other  small  animals. 
In  the  case  of  those  which  creep  near  to  the  ground,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that  this  might  be  occasioned 
by  an  unhealthy  miasm  exhaling  from  the  low  swampy 
lands. 

It  is  truly  ridiculous  to  observe  the  apathetic  state  of 
dogs,  and  other  similar  animals,  in  this  colony.  If  a 
carriage  approaches,  and  threatens  to  run  over  them, 
they  positively  wait  untU  the  very  last  moment  before  they 
crawl  away.  Very  often  they  are  too  lazy  or  stupid  to 
escape  in  time,  and  with  ever  so  much  painstaking  a 
person  who  has  to  drive  much  can  rarely  fail  to  crush 
several  idle  victims  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

There  is  something  to  me  very  psdnful  in  the  sight  of 
an  Indian's  dog  ;  the  wretched  looking  half-starved  ani- 
mal is  a  small  mongrel  with  long  upright  ears  and  tail, 
which  are  seldom  or  never  cut.  It  is  rarely  fed,  and 
lives  upon  less  food  than,  I  believe,  any  animal  on 
record.  Yet  such  a  dog  will,  if  roused,  hunt  for  hours, 
and  makes  the  forest  ring  again  with  its  cries.  If  not 
successful  in  the  chase  of  deer,  labba,  or  acouri,  it  re- 
turns home  panting,  torn,  and  bleeding  ;  but  after  a 
drink  of  water  lies  down  to  sleep.  No  one  would  sus- 
pect from  seeing  these  lean  dogs,  sitting  like  spectres  on 
their  bony  haunches  on  the  prow  of  some  Indian  corial, 
that  they  could  possibly  undergo  such  fatigue.  Numerous 
kinds  of  hounds  have  been  introduced  here,  but  they  are 
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mostly  degenerate.  The  blood-hound,  and  the  Spanish 
dog,  a  sort  of  cross  between  the  former  and  some  other 
species,  answer  better  than  most  of  the  others.  They 
often  prove  trusty,  and  are  savage  watchdogs.  The 
several  varieties  of  dog  are  made  to  hunt  in  this  country, 
and  by  a  little  patience  and  training  they  can  be  taught 
to  attack  tigers,  deer,  and  otlier  wild  animals.  In  the 
interior  wild  dogs  are  sometimes  seen ;  these  animals 
somewhat  resemble  terriers,  and  always  hunt  in  packs. 
The  Indians  occasionally  catch  them  for  the  purpose  of 
crossing  the  breed  of  their  own  dogs. 

In  spite  of  the  hot  climate,  and  the  number  and  liberty 
of  dogs,  hydrophobia  is  altogether  unknown.  One  or 
two  instances  have  been  suspected  to  occur,  but  they 
have  been  very  obscure  and  uncertain.  Dogs  certainly, 
at  times,  become  very  outrageous,  and  even  apparently 
rabid,  but  the  instances  are  few,  and  the  consequences 
unimportant. 

Of  the  wild  dogs  there  are  two  or  three  species  which 
require  notice. 

The  species  allied  to  the  crab  dog  is  commonly  found 
in  the  savannahs  and  woods.  It  is  known  as  the  Can  is 
eancrivorus,  and  is  rapacious  in  its  habits. 

Another  species  is  the  Canis  azarae,  found  in  the  high 
lands  of  the  interior,  and  proving  very  destructive  to  the 
Indian's  stock-house.  It  makes  a  howling  noise,  and 
attacks  and  slays  the  domesticated  dog. 

There  are  numerous  species  of  the  feline  tribe  of 
animals  in  British  Guiana,  and  they  are  by  far  the  most 
savage  and  ferocious  of  our  mammalia. 

The  domestic  cat  is  as  useful  here  as  elsewhere,  and  is 
found  in  great  numbers.  As  before  observed,  when 
young,  cats  are  very  subject  to  fits,  and  require  some 
care  in  raising  them.  Cats  are  not  so  thoroughly  do- 
mesticated in  Guiana  as  in  Europe.     In  general,  they 
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are  observed  to  be  more  wild  and  distrustful  than  in 
other  places,  but  perhaps  this  may  arise  from  their  out- 
door life  and  want  of  domestic  education.  They  are 
rarely  made  the  same  household  pets  of  as  in  England, 
but  are  kept  principally  for  their  usefulness  in  clearing 
the  houses  of  rats,  mice,  bats,  and  lizards,  which  would 
otherwise  abound. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  wild  or  tiger  cats  (Felis 
jaguarondi),  as  they  are  termed.  These  vary  in  size 
from  the  common  domestic  animal  to  the  bulk  of  a  large 
dog,  but  are  all  more  or  less  marked  in  the  same  manner, 
the  ground  colour  being  some  shade  of  grey,  and  having 
numerous  black  stripes  on  the  body.  They  abound  in 
the  forests  and  other  uncultivated  regions,  and  at  times 
approach  human  habitations,  where  they  prove  very 
destructive  to  poultry.  I  have  seen  more  than  one 
species  climbing  the  trees  in  the  suburbs  of  this  city ; 
indeed,  all  of  them  are  excellent  clinibers,  and  occa- 
sionally capture  wild  birds.  They  are  in  general  re- 
markable for  their  long  bodies  and  short  legs,  and  the 
several  varieties  are  distinguished  by  their  tails,  which 
are  of  unequal  length.  Some  of  the  smaller  kinds,  if 
caught  when  young,  may  be  tamed,  but  are  always  to 
be  distrusted. 

There  is  one  species  known  as  the  black  tiger  cat.  It 
is  about  the  size  of  a  small  hound,  and  is  of  a  black 
colour  with  stripes  of  white,  but  occasionally  these  are 
absent. 

One  of  the  largest  varieties  met  with  is  called  here  the 
Labba  tiger  cat.  This  is  an  animal  so  closely  resembling 
the  Ocelot  (Felis  pardnlis)  in  size,  shape,  and  habits 
that  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as  the  same  animal.  Its  tail 
and  legs  are  somewhat  shorter  in  pn)portion  jhan  the 
same  organs  of  the  ordinary  tiger  cats.  The  colour  of 
the   body  is  greyish  brown,  marked  with  unconnected 
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irregular  fawn-coloured  spots  or  patches  bordered  with 
black.  These  animals  are  very  wild  and  ferocious,  and 
live  on  birds  and  small  animals,  such  as  the  labba, 
acouri,  &c. 

There  are  also  the  Felis  tigrina ;  F.  macroura ;  and 
F.  unicolor  varieties  of  the  tiger  cat  tribe. 

The  most  formidable,  however,  of  our  wild  beasts  is 
the  renowned  "  Jaguar  "  (^Felis  onga).  This  large  and 
ferocious  animal  has  been  frequently  regarded  as  a  tiger, 
and  is  so  called  here ;  by  others  it  has  been  described  as 
the  panther,  and  by  some  as  the  leopard.  It  is  synony- 
mous with  the  Ounce.  It  varies  considerably  in  size, 
the  older  and  larger  ones  attaining  very  great  size. 
Though  not  equal  to  the  true  tigers  in  bulk  and  strength, 
the  ounce  or  jaguar  rivals  them  in  activity  and  ferocity. 
The  largest  which  I  have  seen  measured  about  four  feet 
in  length,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  stood  between  two 
to  three  feet  from  the  ground ;  many,  however,  are  much 
larger. 

The  head  of  this  animal  is  singularly  flat,  broad,  and 
snake-like,  and  it  has  enormous  strength  of  jaw  and 
teeth.  The  colour  varies  according  to  age.  It  is  gene- 
rally of  a  greyish  or  fawn  colour,  beautifully  marked 
with  irregular  rings,  having  a  black  patch  in  the  centre, 
and  shades  of  yellowish  brown  around.  On  the  back 
there  are  oblong  stripes,  and  on  the  legs  irregular  black 
spots.  The  beautiful  striped  appearance  of  the  skin  is 
unsurpassed  by  that  of  any  of  the  other  feline  animals. 

When  advanced  in  life  this  animal  is  often  met  with 
of  a  much  darker  colour — in  feet,  almost  black.  The 
rings  and  striated  marks  are  less  perceptible,*  and  this 
difference  in  colour  has  given  rise  to  the  belief  that 
there  ar^  several  varieties  of  the  jaguar  in  this  country. 
Some  speak  of  the  black  tiger,  others  of  a  reddish-brown 

♦  Cuvier. 
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species,  and  of  the  spotted  ounce,  but  in  point  of  fact 
these  are  one  and  all  the  same  species,  and  only  differ  as 
to  age  and  colours  as  far  as  my  knowledge  extends  on 
the  subject. 

The  jaguar  is  very  commonly  seen,  even  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city.  They  lurk  in  the  ''bush"  or 
densely  wooded  plains  during  the  day,  but  are,  notwith- 
standing, occasionally  seen  by  watchmen  and  others 
during  daylight,  but  at  night  they  venture  stealthily 
forth  in  quest  of  deer,  cattle,  and  numerous  other  crea- 
tures, such  as  birds,  fish,  and  reptiles.  Their  favourite 
food  seems  to  be  deer,  pigs,  and  cows.  They  have  been 
known  to  travel  through  the  lower  part  of  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  country  in  scent  of  some  pigs,  and  having 
seized  one,  to  have  marched  quietly  off  to  devour  it  at 
leisure.  They  cannot  remove  oxen  in  the  same  quiet 
manner,  but  springing  suddenly  upon  an  animal,  they 
seize  it  by  the  neck,  and  having  thrown  it  down,  tear  or 
open  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck,  and  quench  their 
thirst  in  the  blood  of  their  victim.  After  having  made 
a  sufficient  meal,  they  drag  the  carcase  to  some  secluded 
spot  and  cover  it  lightly  over;  they  then  retire,  pro- 
posing to  themselves  the  pleasure  of  returning  soon  to 
continue  their  repast.  The  Indians  and  negroes  are 
aware  of  this  habit  of  theirs,  and  laying  in  ambush  near 
to  the  spot  where  the  meal  is  ready  for  them,  await  their 
approach,  and  when  the  crafty  tiger  thinks  that  all  is  as 
he  left  it,  quite  secure  and  savoury,  he  is  fired  upon  and 
slain  by  the  still  craftier  man,  who,  stripping  off  the 
beautifully  spotted  skin  as  a  valuable  trophy  and  prize, 
casts  the  quivering  carcase  aside  for  the  use  of  the  vul- 
tures. The  jaguars  are  often,  however,  entrapped  alive, 
and  I  have  seen  several  which  had  been  captured  in  the 
following  manner: — A  large  hole  or  pit  is  dug  in  the 
ground,  which  is  palisaded  round  and  approached  by  a 
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heavy  door,  which  is  placed  in  connexion  with  the  bait 
(generally  a  pig  or  goat);  when  the  tiger  seizes  the 
animal  the  door  falls  down,  and  the  savage  beast  is 
caged,  but  immediately  he  sets  to  work  to  liberate  himr 
self,  and  were  it  not  for  the  posts  and  palisades  he  would 
invariably  manage  to  burrow  his  way  out  through  the 
earth,  as  has  frequently  been  done.  He  is  afterwards 
secured  by  placing  a  strong  cage  opposite  the  doorway, 
which  being  opened,  he  is  urged  into  his  den,  where  a 
slide  thoroughly  secures  him.  The  jaguar  is  rarely  or 
never  known  to  attack  man;  his  wants  are  too  lavishly 
supplied  by  the  forests  or  cattle-pens  to  excite  him  to 
become  the  aggi*essor ;  but  if  wantonly  assaulted  he  will 
courageously  defend  himself. 

There  is  or  was  a  man  living  up  the  river  Demerara 
who  once  had  a  single  combat  with  a  large  jaguar ;  I  do 
not  know  what  the  cause  of  the  quarrel  was,  but  each 
being  endowed  with  more  than  ordinary  strength,  the 
conflict  was  long  and  doubtful.  Fortunately  the  man  had 
a  knife  at  his  side,  and  whilst  the  jaguar  was  lacerating 
one  arm  and  side,  endeavouring  to  reach  his  neck,  he 
had  presence  of  mind  sufficient  to  plunge  the  knife  into 
the  animars  side,  when  he  soon  dropped  powerless. 
The  brave  individual  was,  however,  frightfully  lacerated, 
and  bears  or  bore  about  him  the  most  positive  evidence 
of  his  awful  contest. 

"  Tiger  hunting,"  or  chasing  the  jaguar  with  dogs  and 
horses,  is  occasionally  carried  on  on  a  small  scale  in  the 
countr}^  An  island  in  the  Essequebo  received  its  pre- 
sent name,  "  Tiger  Island,"  from  the  abundance  of  the 
jaguar  species  met  with ;  even  now  they  are  often  seen 
swimming  to  and  from  this  beloved  retreat. 

The  fourth,  or  marsupial  order  of  mammalia,  consists 
of  those  singular-looking  animals  which  have  pouches 
attached  to  the  abdomen  of  the  mother,  who  cherishes 
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her  young  ones  in  this  manner  until  they  are  capable  of 
supporting  themselves.  The  young  animals  of  this  order 
are  generally  born  so  helpless  and  half  formed  as  neces- 
sarily to  perish  unless  provided  for  in  some  extraordinary 
way,  and  nature,  ever  iBruitfiil  in  resources,  has  contrived 
this  bag  or  pouch  as  a  sort  of  half-way  station  from  one 
state  of  existence  to  the  other. 

There  are  not  many  Varieties  in  this  order  of  animals 
here;  the  numbers  of  some  species  are,  however,  very 
great,  and  they  are  in  universal  detestation  in  conse-* 
quence  of  their  destructive  and  thieving  propensities,  and 
their  offensive  appearance  and  effluvia.  They  are  rarely 
seen  by  day,  but  prowl  about  during  the  night,  and  steal 
eggs  of  all  kinds,  besides  carrying  off  fowls,  ducks,  &c. 

Upon  one  occasion  I  was  awakened  during  the  night 
by  a  noise  outside  the  bed  room  door,  and  going  out 
with  a  lighted  candle  to  see  what  was  the  matter  dis- 
covered to  my  surprise  a  large  yawarri,  a  species  of  opos- 
sum, quietly  seated  on  a  table  covered  with  cups  and 
saucers.  It  was  either  very  much  entertained  with  my 
appearance  and  the  light  in  general,  or  was  very  bold 
and  reckless,  for  it  allowed  me  to  approach  it  with  a 
stick,  which  I  applied  with  so  much  vigour  about  its  head 
and  shoulders  as  to  cause  it  to  break.  Not  satisfied  with 
this  beating,  I  kicked  it  down  stairs  and  threw  it  out  of 
the  window,  intending  to  examine  it  at  my  leisure  in  the 
morning,  but  to  my  surprise  on  seeking  for  it  ^arly  it  had 
gone. 

"  Sic  transit  gloria  *  Yawarri.' " 

The  species  known  are  the 


Didelphit  cancrivora 
„        quica 
„        philander 
„        dortigera 


Didelphii  cratsicaudata 
„        musculus 
„        palmata     Tel     chiro- 
nectes  T.iriegatua   - 


There  are  therefore  seven,  if  not  more,  varieties  of 
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opossum  {Didelphis)  peculiar  to  British  Guiana;  the 
word  "yawarri"  is  applied  to  most  of  them  ;  they  vary  in 
size,  the  largest  which  I  have  seen  was  about  the  size  of 
a  large  cat,  some  are  little  larger  than  rats.  They  make 
a  hissing  noise  when  approached,  and  show  their  sharp 
teeth,  which  are  fifty  in  number,  the  greatest  hitherto 
observed  in  quadrupeds.  The  arrangement  of  the  teeth 
is  as  follows:  five  incisors  on  each  side  in  the  upper  jaw, 
and  four  in  the  lower;  four  molars,  three  bicuspid,  and 
one  canine  at  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw,  and  the  same 
in  the  lower  jaw,  or 

Incisory  Teeth.  Canines.  Grinders. 

10  11  7    7 

8  11  7     7 


18  2     3  14     14    Total  50 

They  have  long  naked  ears,  and  the  hair  on  the  body 
is  coarse  and  of  a  greyish-brown,  the  legs  are  blackish ; 
head  triangular-shaped,  with  pointed  muzzle,  tail  naked, 
and  marked  in  hexagonal  divisions  except  towards  the  tip, 
where  some  bristles  sprout.  The  feet  are  adapted  for 
plantigrade  action,  and  are  marked  with  callosities  ou  the 
soles.  The  toes  are  armed  with  strong  claws,  except  the 
thumbs  which  are  opposable,  and  have  no  nails,  on  the 
hinder  feet. 

These  animals  are  slow,  sluggish,  and  inactive  in  their 
movements ;  they  are  often  seen  on  trees,  but  generally 
burrow  in  holes  in  the  ground  or  in  hollow  stems.  They 
are  very  tenacious  of  life.  I  once  gave  prussic  acid  to  a 
large  female  who  had  eight  young  ones,  quite  blind,  and 
each  about  two  inches  in  length,  clinging  to  her  teats  in 
the  pouch.  The  wretched  mother  fought  obstinately 
against  the  influence  of  the  deadly  poison,  but  even  after 
her  death,  the  young  ones  never  let  go  their  hold  until 
forcibly  torn  away.    I  was  quite  surprised  that  they  were 
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not  equally  poisoned  with  the  mother;  one  of  these  little 
helpless  things  escaped  notice  and  was  positively  alive 
next  day. 

The  rodent  animals  constitute  the  fifth  order  of  mam- 
malia, and  derive  their  name  from  the  structure  of  their 
teeth,  which  serve  not  to  cut  or  tear  flesh,  but  rather 
to  gnaw  it ;  hence  the  term  rodentia,  or  gnawers.  Their 
general  form,  low  in  front  and  high  posteriorly,  cause 
them  to  spring  or  leap  rather  than  walk,  and  many  are 
excellent  climbers.  They  are  in  general  very  swift  of 
foot  and  are  singularly  active  and  sportive. 

There  are  several  species  of  squirrel  or  animals  closely 
allied  to  the  English  specimens.  The  body  is  covered 
with  smooth  fine  hair,  white  on  the  breast  and  belly,  but 
elsewhere  yellow-brown  in  colour  streaked  with  white 
at  the  sides ;  the  tail  is  long,  bushy,  and  variegated  in 
colour. 

The  water  haas,  or  hare  or  hog,  is  a  very  common  ani- 
mal here,  and  congregates  in  large  numbers  in  the  woods 
and  in  cultivated  districts  where  they  prove  very  de- 
structive to  the  produce  of  the  fields.  They  are  excel- 
lent swimmers',  hence  the  name  given  to  them  by  the 
Dutch,  water  haas  (^HydrochcBms  vel  cavia  capybard). 
They  grow  to  a  large  size,  standing  about  two  feet  high  ; 
the  head  is  enormously  large  ;  the  body  is  covered  by  a 
bristly  dark  brown  hair;  they  have  no  tail,  or  a  mere  trace 
of  one ;  their  feet  are  more  or  less  webbed,  indicative  of 
their  aquatic  propensities.  *  Four  tusks  protrude  from  the 
jjiws.  Their  skin  is  exceedingly  tough  and  is  about  an 
inch  thick.  Their  flesh  is  considered  excellent  food,  and 
they  are  often  hunted.  They  are  readily  domesticated, 
and  feed  on  roots  and  vegetables ;  they  prey  occasionally 
on  fish. 

The  acouri,  agouti,  or  coney  ( Cfdaromys  acuti)  is  a 
species  of  hare  very  frequently  met  with.     It  is  consi- 
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dered  as  the  American  type  of  the  genus  lepus,  and  i^ 
much  sought  after  as  game  by  the  wild  native  and  civi* 
Used  colonist,  who  equally  enjoy  the  sport  and  food  it 
affords      It  is  about  the  size  of  a  full  grown  rabbit,  but 
often  grows  much  larger.     Its  head  is  oval.     The  fore 
part  of  the  body  with  the  two  front  legs  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  posterior.     It  runs  with  incredible  swift* 
tiess,  or  rather  bounds  and  leaps  with  singular  activity.. 
Its  colour  is  reddish-grey  or  brown,  almost  lustrous,  but 
not  uniformly  the  same  over  all  parts  of  the  body;  the 
hair  is  very  soft  and  smooth.     It  has  twelve  teeth  in  all^ 
the  four  incisors  being  remarkably  long,  and  often  curved ; 
it  has  four  toes  on  the  fore  feet  and  three  on  the  hind 
ones ;  the  tail  is  merely  rudimentary,  barely  an  inch  long, 
and  naked.    In  feeding  on  some  substances,  such  as  com, 
yams,  &c.,   it  sits  nearly  upright  on  its  haunches,  and 
holding  the  food  between  its  fore  feet  gnaws  it  in  a  most 
ludicrous  manner ;    it  also  feeds  on  roots,  nuts,  fruit,  and 
plants.     It  is  oftrcn  domesticated ;  I  kept  one  for  a  long 
time,  but  it  escaped  in  the  end,  for  which  I  was  not  sorry, 
as  it  was  very  destructive  to  furniture,  which  it  gnawed. 
The  acouri  makes  a  grunting  noise  when  approached, 
and  if   frightened  utters  a  loud  scream   or  cry ;   it   is 
very  timid,  but  will  defend  itself  when  occasion  requires. 
It  is  met  with  in  the  forests,  and  burrows  in  the  ground. 
I  have  seen  the  Indians  call  them  almost  to  their  very 
feet  by  imitating  a  sound  which  attracts  them. 

A  smaller  animal  closely  fesembling  the  acouri,  and 
belonging  to  the  same  family,  is  known  here  as  the  acou- 
chi  (  Cavia  vel  dasyprocta  acuchi\  and  has  often  been 
confounded  with  the  other.  It  is,  however,  scarcely 
larger  than  a  ferret,  and  is  characterised  by  a  distinct 
slender  naked  tail,  about  two  inches  in  length.  It  is 
called  by  the  natives  "  atouri,"  and  has  been  described  as 
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the  "adouri"  by  an  old  Dutch  writer.*  It  is  of  a  red- 
dish-brown or  olive  colour,  and  is  mild  and  gentle  in  its 
habits,  feeding  on  nuts  and  vegetables;  indeed,  in  its 
general  appearance  and  habits  it  is  very  like  the  acouri. 

Another  species  is  also  found,  the  Cavia  lencopyga;  it 
is  similar  to  the  other  in  its  habits  and  general  appear- 
ance. 

But  the  glory  of  the  sportsman  and  the  native  is  that 
beautiful  animal  so  well  known  as  the  labba  or  paca 
(CWog-^/iyj— literally,  hollow  cheek).  It  resembles  the 
acouri  in  form,  but  grows  much  larger,  and  is  otherwise 
different  in  its  colour  and  anatomical  structure,  which  lat* 
ter  need  not  be  dwelt  on  in  this  place.  I  saw  the  bony 
head  of  one  which  when  alive  could  not  have  weighed 
less  than  thirty  pounds.  The  labba  has  five  toes  on  each 
foot.  This  animal  can  also  sit  upright,  and  uses  its  fore 
paws  like  the  acouri ;  the  colour  is  reddish-brown,  with 
three  rows  of  large  white  spots  along  its  sides ;  the  tail 
is  very  short ;  the  eyes  are  large  and  lustrous,  and  ap- 
proach in  beauty  to  those  of  the  gazelle.  This  lovely 
little  animal  abounds  in  the  forests,  where  it  burrows  in 
the  ground,  and  prowls  about  chiefly  at  night  to  feed  on 
fruit  and  vegetables;  it  is  often  domesticated,  and  I  have 
had  more  than  one  in  my  possession,  whose  graceftil  actions 
often  reminded  me  of  the  cat,  and,  like  that  animal,  it 
cleans  its  face  with  its  fore-paws. 

The  labba  is  largely  preyed  upon  by  men  and  animals, 
but  nature  has  provided  for  the  continuance  of  the  spe- 
cies by  rendering  it  prolific.  It  can  swim,  run,  and  leap, 
and  is  not  readily  surprised.  It  is  only  the  noiseless 
step  of  the  warj^  Indian,  as  he  tracks  his  way  through 
the  pathless  woods  ;  it  is  only  his  quick  eye  and  ready 
aim  that  can  secure  the  nimble  labba,  ere  he  darts  away 
or  plunges  into  his  hiding-place  into  the  ground.     The 

♦  Harlsink. 
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traveller,  or  hunter,  often  hears  its  grunting  cry  and 
bounding  step — nay,  can  occasionally  catch  a  glimpse  of 
one  in  the  entangled  bush,  but  he  seldom  or  never 
succeeds  in  the  chase,  and  the  crafty  Indian  knowing 
this  readily  dispenses  with  his  company.  The  flesh  of 
this  little  animal  is  so  esteemed  that  it  is  a  common  re- 
mark here,  that  ^^  He  who  has  eaten  labba,  and  drunk 
creek  water,  is  sure  never  to  leave  the  colony." 

Of  such  animals  as  the  guinea-pig,  rat,  and  mouse 
there  is  nothing  of  any  importance  to  be  related. . 

The  former,  cobayes,  or  guinea-pigs  (  Gavia  cobaia), 
have  been  introduced  here,  and  are  very  plentiftil  and 
prolific.  I  am  not  aware  that  they  are  found  in  our 
£3rests,  although  to  be  met  with  in  the  woods  of  Brazil. 

There  are  more  rats  than  mice  in  British  Guiana  ; 
both  are  exceedingly  destructive,  and  may  be  found  in 
almost  every  house. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the  rat  family  in  this 
colony.  One  large  species  is  known  as  the  cane-piece 
rat ;  in  dry  weather  especially  it  is  very  destructive  to 
the  young  canes.  This  species  is  eaten  by  the  coolies, 
who  esteem  it  a  delicacy. 

The  sixth  order  of  mammalia  affords  some  interesting 
species,  which,  however,  have  been  so  often  described 
by  naturalists,  and  others,  as  almost  to  preclude  the 
necessity  of  many  observations  about  them  in  this  place. 
These  unguiculated  quadrupeds  may  be  easily  recognised 
by  the  absence  of  teeth  in  the  front  of  their  jaws,  by 
their  long  crooked  nails,  and  by  their  slow  inactive 
movements.  The  first  peculiarity  has  given  rise  to  their 
scientific  name  {Ildentata)j  as  applied  to  this  order, 
which  is  a  small  one,  and  has  only  three  representatives 
here — ^the  sloth,  the  armadillo,  and  the  ant-eater. 

Everybody  has  heard  of,  or  seen,  that  clumsy  looking 
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beast  the  sloth  {Bradypus  tridactylus).  The  lazy  and 
indolent  should  observe  it  closely,  and  reflect  that  others 
regard  them  with  almost  as  much  surprise  and  pity  as 
they  bestow  on  this  sluggish  animal.  Those  who  wish 
to  cultivate  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  should 
seek  an  introduction  in  the  forests,  where  these  animals 
may  be  seen  slowly  moving  along  the  branches  of  trees, 
clinging  by  their  strong  nails,  and  with  their  backs 
downwards  to  the  under  surfaces,  and  shuffling  along 
quite  fast  enough  apparently  for  all  the  purposes  of  their 
existence  ;  they  feed  on  leaves  and  vegetables,  and  have 
very  peculiar  stomachs,  not  unlike  those  of  the  rumi- 
nants among  animals.  There  is  both  the  three-toed  and 
the  two-toed  sloth  here  ;  the  former  is  known  as  the  Ai, 
from  a  plaintive  expression  it  makes  ;  the  other  as  the 
Unau  {Bradypu9  didactylue)^  and  which  is  generally 
larger  than  the  ai  ;  its  colour  is  greyish-brown,  ap- 
proaching sometimes  to  a  reddish  tint. 

Two  other  species  have  been  described  ;  the  Brady- 
pus  gulans,  and  the  Bradypus  torquatus. 

Several  species  of  armadillo  (Dasypue)  are  met  with 
in  British  Guiana.  Four  of  these  are  well  known,  and 
are  recognised  by  the  number  of  bands,  or  rings,  of  mail 
of  which  their  back  is  composed.  There  are  also  other 
differences  in  the  number  of  their  teeth,  which  need  not 
be  entered  into  here.  The  four  varieties  of  the  arma- 
dillo  species  best  known  are  the  three  banded  (2Wctiic« 
tus)  ;  the  five  banded  (  Quinquecinctus)  ;  the  six  ban- 
ded (Sexctnctus) ;  and  the  nine,  or  many  banded  (No- 
vemcinctus)* 

The  last  is  the  largest,  and  measures  about  three  feet 

*  The  baadt  noiioed  in  tbe  lamr  «peoiet,  flrtiqiieiiUj  txoeed  nine  i9  nmm* 
ber ;  M  manj  ai  MTentoen  have  been  counted  in  specimens  common  to  thii 
cooiitrj. 
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in  length;  the  bands  of  the  back  are  of  a  bony,  or  shell- 
like  substance,  held  together  by  membranous  ligaments, 
which  admit  of  their  sliding  one  over  the  other. 

The  armadillos  are  inoffensive  in  their  habits,  but  can 
use  their  claws  to  some  purpose  if  attacked. 

They  feed  on  roots,  insects,  fruits,  and  birds ;  they  are 
very  shy,  and  seldom  go  abroad  in  the  day  time,  con- 
cealing themselves  by  burrowing  in  the  ground. 

The  Indians  feed  on  their  flesh,  and  exercise  some  in- 
genuity in  discovering  these  animals.  It  is  said  that, 
when  in  search  of  an  armadillo,  they  introduce  a  stick 
in  holes  which  the  animal  has  made  ;  if  any  mosquitoes 
make  their  appearance,  they  consider  themselves  sure  to 
find  an  annadillo  not  far  off ;  but  if  no  mosquitoes  are 
disturbed,  they  leave  that  hole  and  try  another. 

The  varieties  known  are  the 

Dasypus  giganteus  |  Dasypus  rillosus 

„      encoubert  I  „      tatouaj 

„      peba  I  „      minutus 

Three  different  kinds  of  ant-eater  (Myrmecophagd) 
are  known  here,  and  are  readily  distinguished  by  their 
size. 

The  smallest  is  a  pretty  looking  animal,  about  the  size 
of  a  rat,  and  covered  with  a  soft  greyish-brown  fur.  It 
has  a  prehensile  tail,  and  has  two  daws  in  front  and 
four  behind.  I  have  seen  several  of  these  small  ant- 
eaters,  which  are  commonly  found  at  the  back  of  estates ; 
they  can  live  a  long  time  without  food  ;  for  one  which  I 
saw  tied  up,  in  order  to  tame  it,  refused  everything  that 
was  placed  before  it  for  many  days,  when  it  effected  its 
escape.     This  is  the  Myr.  didactyla. 

The  second  species  is  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  but  is 
not  so  common  as  the  small  one.  The  tail  is  also  pre- 
hensile, but  it  has  four  claws  on  each  fore-foot,  and  five 
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on  the  hind  ones  ;  the  colour  varies  from  fawn  to  black 
brown.  This  is  the  Myr.  tetradactyla  vel  tamandua.  I 
once  had  one  in  my  possession,  which  climbed  trees  in 
search  of  ants,  and  which  required  considerable  force  to 
remove  it  from  the  branches,  to  which  it  clang  like  a 
sloth. 

Tlie  third  species  is  of  enormous  size  in  comparison 
with  the  others.  It  measures  six  feet  and  upwai-ds  in 
length.  It  is  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  creeks 
and  hillocks,  especially  where  the  troolie-tree  grows. 
The  skin  is  coarse  and  thick,  and  covered  with  dense 
wiry  long  hair ;  the  fore-legs  are  thick,  and  the  feet 
armed  with  four  very  sharp  and  crooked  claws,  whilst 
the  hind  feet  have  five.  In  walking  the  claws  are 
curved  upwards  and  the  animal  rests  on  the  outer  side  of 
the  fore-feet,  which  occasdons  an  ungainly  gait  and  pre- 
vents it  from  progressing  rapidly ;  the  long  shaggy  tail 
is  also  more  or  less  an  encumbrance  to  rapid  motion. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  savage  animal,  but  is  much  dreaded 
by  the  natives,  who,  however,  kill  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
flesh,  which  they  eat.  The  animal  itself,  as  its  name 
implies,  feeds  chiefly  on  ants,  but  it  does  not  refuse  other 
food. 

The  seventh  order  of  animals — the  Pachydermata — 
comprise  such  as  are  distinguished  by  the  thickness  of 
their  skins,  by  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  feet  or  hoofs, 
and  by  their  feeding  on  vegetables,  besides  other  pe- 
culiarities. This  order  includes  a  great  number  of  ani- 
mals which  are,  however,  very  different  in  appearsnce  ; 
but  as  only  a  few  are  indigenous  to  this  country,  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  their  notice. 

Two  or  three  species  of  wild  hogs  have  been  met  with 
in  British  Guiana,  and  have  been  named  the  bakkir, 
the  pingo,  and  the  peccari ;  the  latter  is  best  known,  and 
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may  commonly  be  seen  by  travellers  roving  about  in 
large  droves,  and  feeding  in  the  woods  on  roots  and 
grubs.  I  have  seen  several  specimens  of  them.  They 
vary  in  size,  but  measure  generally  about  three  feet  in 
length,  and  are  of  a  greyish  brown  colour.  The  tail  is 
very  short,  merely  rudimentary  ;  at  the  lower  part  of 
the  back  there  is  a  peculiar  orifice  connected  with  a 
glandular  structure  which  secretes  a  most  foetid  liquid,  the 
use  and  nature  of  which  are  unknown  ;  when  a  drove 
is  disturbed  the  animals  make  a  loud  grunting  noise,  and 
headed  by  a  large  male,  the  patriarch  of  the  £ajnily, 
scamper  off  at  a  rapid  pace,  and  as  they  are  armed  with 
short  thick  tusks  their  charge  is  generally  avoided  by 
both  man  and  beast.  The  Indians  attack  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  flesh,  which  is  good  eating,  but  take  the 
precaution  of  dissecting  out  carefully  the  foetid  gland  on 
the  back.  There  are  two  varieties  of  peccari,  or  Mex- 
ican hog  {Dtcotyles  torquatus  and  labiatus)  ;  the  larger 
species  is  called  by  the  natives  kaivounie,  and  the 
smaller  kind  the  abouya. 

Their  habits  are  much  the  same  as  the  domestic  hog, 
but  they  do  not  breed  with  them,  and  the  females  only 
bring  forth  one  or  two  young  ones  at  a  birth. 

There  are  besides  the  peccari  one  or  two  species  of 
wild  hog  seen  in  the  interior,  which  approach  the  boar 
in  size  and  habits.     The  largest  is  named  the  Bakkir 

{Sus ?),    and  inhabits  the  moimtainous   districts, 

feeding  on  vegetables  and  occasionally  reptiles.  I  have 
never  seen  one,  but  conclude  that,  if  present,  their  re- 
semblance to  the  conunon  wild  boar  would  render  de- 
scription unnecessary. 

The  domestic  hog  answers  remarkably  well  here. 
The  preseait  breed  of  pigs  is  well  suited  to  the  coimtry, 
and  the  pork  equals  in  flavour  that  of  England  and 
North  America.     Pigs  are  not  fattened  to  the  size  which 
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they  attain  elsewhere,  and  the  variety  is  not  so  great, 
but  in  point  of  delicacy  and  soundness  the  meat  sur^ 
passes  that  of  many  other  countries.  Little  or  no  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  the  breeding  or  feeding  them.  Nothing 
seems  to  come  amiss  to  their  appetites,  and  the  negroes 
and  Portuguese,  especially  those  in  the  country,  in- 
variably manage  to  harbour  a  pig  or  two  in  their  esta- 
blishments, which  practice  is  not  calculated  to  add  to 
their  cleanliness.  On  estates  they  do  occasional  mischief 
in  the  cane-pieces  and  on  the  road-sides,  where  they 
tear  up  the  ground  in  wet  weather  for  grubs  and  worms. 
The  Tapir,  or  Mypouri  {Tapir  americnnus),  is  an- 
other of  the  hoofed  animals  of  this  country,  and  is  met 
with  in  marshy  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivera. 
It  is  called  "  Canta"  by  the  natives,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  a  cow  in  appearance,  but  is  not  so  large,  and 
resembles  more  a  large  hog.  The  snout  is  prolonged, 
and  on  the  neck,  which  is  fleshy,  there  is  a  kind  of 
mane;  the  tail  is  short  and  spotted  with  white;  the 
young  ones  are  spotted  white  on  the  body.  The  aflult 
animal  is  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  stands  about 
three  feet  in  height,  being  one  of  the  largest  animals 
we  possess.  The  ears  are  small  and  pointed,  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  body  is  brown.  It  is  by  no  means 
ferocious,  but  is  very  shy.  It  is  hunted  by  the  natives^ 
and  the  flesh  is  not  unlike  beef,  and  is  occasionally  met 
with  in  the  market.  The  skin,  which  is  thick,  is  also 
fomid  useful,  and,  if  properly  tanned,  answers  the  jmit- 
pose  of  leather.  This  animal  may  be  considered  as  the 
hippopotamus  of  this  country,  its  habits  and  haunts 
closely  resembling  the  latter.  It  feeds  on  roots  and 
plants,  but  as  it  is  nocturnal  in  its  excursions,  it  is  not 
oflen  seen.  The  anterior  feet  have  four  toes,  and  the 
posterior  only  three,  the  tips  of  which  latter  are  cas^d  in 
hoofs.     It  is  called  by  the  colonists  ^  Bushcow." 
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The  horse  {Equus)  thrives  very  well  here.  It  is 
asserted  that  wild  horses  roam  at  large  in  the  vast  plains 
of  the  interior,  but  whether  thi«  is  the  case  or  not  is  of 
no  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  difficulty  and  expense 
of  procuring  them  would  be  greater  than  the  present 
mode  of  obtaining  horses,  which  consists  in  importing 
cargoes  of  them  from  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States*  The  latter  is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  and 
it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  horses  which  have  noto- 
riously been  shipped  as  worn  out  and  unfit  for  the  hard- 
ships of  the  Americans,  rally  and  improve  under  good 
and  gentle  treatment  in  British  Guiana.  They  seem  to 
obtain  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  after  a  little  care  in  accli- 
matising them,  turn  out  very  useful  animals.  The  best 
horses  are  not  likely  to  be  sent  here  for  sale,  but  occa- 
sionally a  very  valuable  animal  is  picked  up  from  the 
cargoes.  The  price  of  a  horse  varies  from  25/.  to  40/. 
or  50/.  A  good  horse  may  often  be  purchased  for  30/. 
I  paid  that  price  myself  for  a  mare  in  1845,  just  after 
she  had  landed,  and  although  hard  worked  up  to  the 
present  time,  she  has  never  been  ill  nor  shown  any 
symptoms  of  old  age. 

The  Creole  horses  are  somewhat  remarkable  in  their 
appearance;  they  are  slender  in  make,  very  active  and 
fleet,  but  are  not  generally  serviceable  as  draught  horses, 
although  exceptions  occur;  they  are  very  hardy  and 
enduring,  but  are  seldom  so  well  broken  in  as  to  render 
them  tractable  and  docile  animals.  In  the  race-course 
they  accomplish  a  mile  in  one  minute  and  twelve  or 
fifteen  seconds. 

The  eighth  order  of  animals  {Ruminantia)  comprise 
such  as  possess  the  faculty  of  masticating  their  food  for  a 
second  time  by  bringing  it  back  to  the  mouth  after  it 
has  been  swallowed.  This  is  eflFected  by  the  peculiar 
organisation  of  their  stomachs  and  gullet,  giving  rise  to 
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the  act  so  well  known  as  the  chewing  of  the  cud.  The 
anatomy  of  the  teeth  and  feet  also  distinguish  these 
animals,  among  which  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  deer, 
sheep,  cows,  and  goats  belonging  to  this  country.  There 
are  only  three  or  four  species  of  deer  met  with — viz., 
the  bush  deer,  the  cane-piece  deer,  the  savannah  deer, 
and  a  small  harmless  species  known  as  the  antelope  or 
wirrebourriciri. 

The  bush  deer  (  Cervus  rufus)  is  the  largest,  and  is  of 
a  brownish-red  colour,  with  short  curved  horns.  It  is 
called  *'  Baieu"  by  the  natives,  and  is  seen  in  the  wooded 
parts  of  the  interior,  where,  safe  from  the  perils  of  the 
hunter,  it  becomes  the  prey  of  the  jaguar  and  large 
snakes. 

The  savannah  deer  {Cervus  savannarum)  is  met 
with  in  the  large  savannahs  in  herds  of  from  four  to 
six.  It  diflfers  little  in  appearance  from  the  cane-piece 
deer.     It  is  often  caught  and  tamed  by  the  Indians. 

The  cane-piece  deer  {Cervus  simplicicornis  vel  earn- 
pestris)  resembles  the  fallow  deer  of  Europe;  it  is  of  a 
fawn  colour,  and  has  large  branching  horns.  These 
animals  are  very  plentiful  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
estates,  and  are  commonly  chased  by  the  sportsman,  who 
hunts  them  with  gun  and  dcgs.  They  are  very  fleet, 
and  prove  courageous  when  attacked.  They  live  in  the 
woods  and  cane-fields,  but  take  to  the  water  readily  if 
hotly  pursued,  where  they  may  be  captured  easily  \£  a 
boat  is  at  hand,  for  they  do  not  swim  fast.  I  have  seen 
them  when  wounded  dash  into  the  water,  and  cross  a 
river  more  than  a  mile  in  width.  The  flesh  is  not  equal 
to  the  venison  of  Europe;  it  is  dry,  and  wanting  in 
flavour. 

The  fourth  species,  known  as  the  Wirrebourriciri 
{Cervtis  humilis)  by  the  Indians,  is  a  small  but  lively 
animal,  resembling  the  antelope,  but  without  horns.     It 
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is  of  a  light  brown  colour  above,  and  whitish  below,  but 
has  a  row  or  more  of  white  spots  or  stripes  ^ong  its 
sides;  when  full  grown  these  spots  disappear  more  or 
less,  and  the  animal  becomes  uniformly  brown  in  colour. 
It  is  very  fleet  and  agile,  and  has  beautiful  dark  eyes.  Ik 
often  happens  that  the  young  of  the  two  last  species  of 
deer  are  captured  by  hunters,  and  frequent  attempts 
have  been  made  to  domesticate  them.  They  are  very 
dodle,  and  soon  become  so  tame  as  to  eat  out  of  the 
hand,  but  they  seldom  live  long  in  a  state  of  bondage. 
I  have  seen  several  of  these  animals  which,  after  being 
carefully  fed  and  attended  to  for  several  weeks  or  months, 
have  eventually  died,  and,  strange  to  say,  with  the  same 
symptoms — viz.,  a  swelling  about  the  throat,  which  appa- 
rently induces  spasms. 

The  goats  imported  to  this  country  have  prospered 
exceedingly,  and  flocks  of  them  may  be  seen  on  almofrt 
every  estate.  They  are  very  abundant  in  Georgetown, 
are  very  hardy,  and  require  little  or  no  care  in  raising 
them.  The  mUk  is  found  occasionally  useful  to  invalids 
and  children,  and  a  good  milch  goat  is  a  valuable  acqui- 
sition to  travellers  going  to  Europe  by  sailing  vessels,  as 
well  as  to  those  who  travel  by  water  to  the  different 
parts  of  the  colony.  The  flesh  is  sometimes  sold  in  the 
market  instead  of  mutton,  and  a  roast  kid  is  no  un- 
pleasant variety  to  the  provisions  of  the  housekeeper. 
The  coolies  are  especially  fond  of  goat's  meat,  and  are 
frequently  seen  to  carry  home  the  putrid  carcases  of 
these  animals  destroyed  by  accident,  which  they  feast 
upon  with  impunity,  to  the  great  scandal  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  vultures. 

The  sheep  introduced  into  this  country  do  not  thrive 
well  ;  there  is  a  great  want  of  sweet  grass  and  pasture 
for  them.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to 
their  comfort,  the  woolly  coat  given  them  by  nature 
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proves  here  a  positive  encumbrance;  it  becomes  matted 
together,  and  after  a  short  time  falls  off  entirely,  never 
to  be  reproduced  ;  a  sort  of  close  thick  hair  covers  the 
body,  and  the  tails  become  mere  rudiments;  occasion- 
ally a  sheep  preserves  its  wool,  but  it  becomes  very  coarse 
and  dark  in  colour ;  the  young  sheep,  however,  continue 
for  some  time  with  their  woolly  covering,  but  do  not 
fatten  so  well  as  in  Europe.  The  creole  breed  is  quite 
insufficient  for  the  markets,  which  require  to  be  supplied 
from  other  countries ;  hence  the  price  of  mutton  is  dear, 
ranging  from  Is.  to  2s.  per  lb. 

The  cattle  of  this  country  is  derived  from  various 
sources ;  oxen  are  imported  in  large  numbers  every  week 
or  two  from  the  neighbouring  Spanish  provinces  of  Ve- 
nezuela and  Orinoco ;  when  brought  they  are  generally 
in  the  most  wretched  condition,  being  squalid  and  thin, 
and  fetching  a  price  of  1/.  10s.  to  21. 10s.  per  head.  In 
this  state  they  are  unfit  for  the  market,  and  are  pur- 
chased wholesale  by  the  proprietors  of  cattle  farms,  who, 
after  keeping  them  for  several  months,  sell  them  to  the 
butchers  at  a  handsome  profit.  Their  condition  im- 
proves very  much  after  grazing  for  some  time,  but  the 
meat  is  rarely  good,  and  sells  in  the  market  from  4d.  to 
8d.  per  lb.  The  creole  beef  fetches  a  higher  price,  and 
in  general  is  far  superior ;  indeed,  with  proper  care  and 
attention,  the  breed  of  cattle  in  this  country  might 
become  exceedingly  good.  Several  attempts  have  re- 
cently been  made  to  improve  the  breed,  and  apparently 
with  success,  for  the  beef  exhibited  for  sale  about  Christ- 
mas time  might  vie  in  quality  with  that  of  most  other 
countries  ;  but  as  a  general  rule  cattle  do  not  fatten  well 
here.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  pasturage  or  food,  but  the 
grasses  on  which  they  subsist  are  perhaps  not  the  best 
adapted  for  the  maximum  of  nutrition,  and  often  the 
want  of  fresh  wholesome  water  is  severely  felt  in  the  dry 
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seasons ;  this,  however,  might  easily  be  obviated,  and  it 
is  now  a  frequent  practice  to  sink  artesian  wells  on  cattle 
farms  in  the  country. 

Of  the  cetaceous  animals  there  are  only  two  repre- 
sentatives here,  and  these  are  but  seldom  met  with. 
There  are  no  whales,  or  large  black  fish,  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Guiana. 

The  Delphinus  amazonicus  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
river  Takutu  and  the  tributaries  of  the  Amazon.  It 
belongs  to  the  family  of  the  dolphins,  and  is  allied  to  the 
whales  and  other  cetacea. 

The  Manatus  americanus,  or  sea  cow,  or  sea  ox. 
This  animal  is  met  with  both  in  the  interior  and  in 
the  outlet  of  the  larger  streams.  It  is  amphibious  in  its 
habits,  and  is  a  large  unwieldy-looking  animal,  having 
an  oblong  body  terminated  by  an  elongated  oval  fin. 
Vestiges  of  nails  are  discoverable  on  the  edges  of  their 
fins,  which  they  employ  with  tolerable  dexterity  in 
creeping  and  carrying  their  young;  hence  the  comparison 
of  these  organs  with  hands,  and  the  name  of  manatus 
applied  to  this  animal,  of  which  lamantin,  another  name 
for  it,  is  a  corruption.  They  have  also  been  termed 
mermaid,  from  the  existence  of  mammae,  and  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  are  known  as  cow  whales. 

The  skin  of  the  manati,  as  it  is  here  called,  is  of  a 
blackish  colour,  very  tough  and  hard,  and  full  of  inequali-* 
ties,  like  the  bark  of  trees;  a  few  bristles  or  coarse  hairs 
about  one  inch  in  length  are  sparsely  scattered  over  the 
body. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  his  voyages  to  Guiana  alludes 
to  this  animal,  and  speaks  of  it  as  very  good  food. 

The  species  here  measure  from  seven  to  twelve  feet 
in  length. 


APPENDIX. 


THE    VICTORIA    BEG  I  A. 

The  famous  Victoria  Regia,  although  discovered  in  British 
Guiana  by  Sir  R.  Schoraburgk  in  1837,  was,  it  appears,  previously 
known  to  other  travellers,  wno  had  met  with  it  in  the  neiglibour- 
hood  of  the  river  Amazon. 

The  earliest  mention  of  it  in  print,  according  to  a  highly 
respectable  authority,*  occurs  in  **  Trorieps  Notizen,"  vol.  xxxv. 
p.  9,  where  it  is  described  as  *•  Euryale  Amazonica/'  which  name 
it  derived  from  a  distinguished  botanist  and  traveller.  Dr.  Poeppig, 
who  first  found  it  in  the  river  Amazon.  "  Previously,  however, 
to  this  period,  Mr.  D^Orbigny,  in  1828,  sent  specimens  of  this 

S'gantic  water  lily  to  the  Museum  of  Natural  History,  in  Paris, 
e  had  gathered  them,  in  1827,  in  the  Province  of  Corrientes,  in 
a  river  tributary  to  tlie  Rio  de  la  Plata.**  Of  the  specimens  sent, 
the  dried  flowers  and  fruit  were  lost,  but  judging  by  the  leaf,  it 
was  regarded  as  a  species  of  Euryale  by  the  French  botanists. 
Mr.  D*Orbigny,  although  desirous  of  claiming  the  honour  of  the 
discovery  ot  tliis  noble  plant,  alludes  to  a  somewhat  similar  species 
having  been  previously  seen  by  Ilaenke,  who  travelled  about  1801, 
and  afterwards  by  Bonpland. 

The  plant  has  subsequently  been  found  in  several  other  stations, 
and  abounds  in  some  of  the  streams  met  with  in  British  Guiana — 
as  the  rivers  Berbice  and  Rupununi. 

*■  Curtis*8  Botanical  Magazine,  rol.  iii.,  third  leriet,  p.  S,  1847. 
VOL.  II.  2  I 
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Tablk  showing^  Quantity  of  Salt  in  Subsoil  Waters. 


Names  of  Estattn. 


Gnims  of 

Salt  per 

Imp.  Gallon, 


Sophia,  plant Ain  walk 

Marionville 

Palmyra,  front  land 

Palmyra,  highest  land 

Endeavour,  highest  land 

Endeavour,  abandoned  front  land....! 
I>uorenhaag,  abandoned  low  land  ....I 

Enterprise,  high  land. : 

Lima,  No.  1,  abandoned  front  land 


Lima,  Na  2,  middle  land  ...., 
Lima,  No.  3,  back  land  . 


9.47) 
9.31  \ 
4.87) 
6.67  ^ 
4.86  f 
4.89  ( 


Lusignan,  abandoned  front  hind., 

Lu.^ignan,  middle  land 

Lusignan,  back  land 

Mainstay,  front  land 

Zeclandia,  B 

Zeelandia,  A 

Zeelandia. 

Bel  Air,  abandoned  fh)nt  land... 

Bel  Air,  unproductive 

Bel  Air 

Bel  Air,  extreme  back  land 

Maryville,  lowest  land 

Maryville,  highest  land 


282.27 
219.47 

19 

24 
226.67 
294 
214. 

98. 
258.23 
102.39 
10140 
494.63 
207, 
104. 
431.08 
118.90 
207.04 
286  35 
531.48 
266.73 
160.01 
174.01 

79.82 
6.72 


R  maikH. 


.63) 
.37  [ 
.51) 


I 


East  coast  of  Demerara. 

Island   of  W.ikenaan,  mouth 
of  river  E«ise<i'jebo. 

Inland  of  Leguan,  in  mouth  of 
Esseqneba 


Arabian  coast. 

East  coast  of  Demerara. 
Arabian  coast. 
Wakenaaro. 

East  coast  of  Demerara. 
Leguan. 


Table  showing  Quantity  of  Salt  in  Artesian  Wells. 


Localities. 


Military  Barracks,  Georgetown ., 
Well  at  Market-place       „ 
Major  Staples*  boring       „ 
Well  near  old  Colonial  Hospital., 
Plantation  Spring  Garden 


!    Grains  of 

Salt  per 
limp.  Chillon 

39.75 

I        20.78 

25.69 

21.60 

9  34- 


Plantation  Vigilance 325.44 


Remarks. 


Recently  executed  boring. 


Essequebo. 

East  coast  of  Demerara. 


VOGABULiRY  OP  EIOHTY-TWO  XOUNS  AND  NUMBRALS  IN  THB  POUE 

IXDI.\N  LANGUAGES  OP  BRITI8H  GUIANA. 
*»*    Where  the  Accaway  and  the  Carabisoe  are  ozaetljr  the  same,  one  is  omitted.    Th« 
voweli  hare  mostlj  the  broad  accent.  


BKOLI8H. 


ABAWAAK. 


ACCAVTAT. 


CARTBISrit. 


WABOW. 


1.  Man iWaderly   Wccuow    j ,. Neebooroo 

t.  Woman Hcaroo Eboootey  iWoorey ITerda 

8.  Bof Elunrhy    Wecuoftitoonoh  .    Meh    Noboto 

4.  Girl Heada.ia Ycmooricoh Ycmooroh  Annehacka 

fi.  Old  Man  iHabettoo Toropoco  „  Edamoo 

ft.  Old  Woman  ...iDaacaTay    .Wabotorey  Peepoh  Natweet 

7.  Brother Dalookoytchcy    ..   Sayowa  Seewoh  I>»heyer 

8.  Sister 'DayoodaaU Yoynootey    Wahwah  Daakooer 

9.  Uncle IDadayinchy 'Yaaooh Yaawooh  Daatoo 

10.  Aunt   iDaarey  |Waapoh ' „  Daakntey 

11.  Cousin Daooenchy   Jiaatomoh He^enga 

If.  Grand fsther...Dadookootch,v  .  .    Taamoh Tnamcoh  Nobo 

IS.  Grandmother. I Daaoootuh    Peepeh ,.  i*^ 

14  Orandchikl  ...iDaalekcnchy  Fnrwarey Naatooseofi 

U.  Head llTaainjr Kuimpo EubooboU .Maquaw 

2  I  2 
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17. 

so. 

SI, 
S6. 

la. 


41. 
4S. 

4H. 

4e> 

♦T. 
4S. 

«1. 

B7. 
M. 

«3. 
«3. 

An. 
fl7. 


Kwk  ... 

Noso     .. 
Moutb   . 

lUir 

Eant   .... 
Arm*   .,, 


Skin.. 

V\ah 


Brpwt  . 

Leps     .. 

Fwt 

Blood    . 

Pi™ 

Aif      J 

Earth  .. 


m 


R«id 

Inland!  .  .. 

One 

Two    . 

^Three. 

Four  , 

FiVfl  .. 

— eu 

— — Seven 

Eight 

Nmi« 

— -lien , 


ICCifTAT. 


Hwmnofpo    (Ttwa^nroTOoey 

tnuiput^y jWijrtro.j 

Ua«ery     .,. jlpnaUrry 

Irtlwruko.    iEub.jtarry 


.  TenunU^ . 


Skj 

Bow ,. 

Arroiv _ 

ilnmiii^L'k. 

Cyrlil    

Ihuidlo      . 
UuL^k-l'ot    .. 

Kijifti      

Hook  

rnlii>*iih      . 

L  inb  

Kinla 

iN'tb  

titkcar  

tVppnr  

Gun 

Kbot 

Tobacco 


Moun 

Srari  ...... 

K^ii]   

Wind  

Thunder 

Ll^htninK 

HiUft 


Dnhsm 
UadePh.v      .. 
rhuidrruiltia 


Endniry 


KviinjH'tloy Eu^ltcy    

|tk:imiri'cj    .  ,.,^ 

I  ValMKjrcv » 

l\tiMnrT<io     .     ..    Yeiiarrjf 

Ypyuortuo-«t*1el- 

I    nih YciivTy  «teedeh . 

YHipnb  .. ►,H,..„H-  


PnAcnb  .  Euhonoh 


8  h.Tceiny 
DKUfinb 
Muob'b  . 
OpriHhL  .... 
>nhiuvle>  ... 
INiwadda  ... 

KwitmUb 
Mcto**j 

rareDiarrj 
£kwaru{ii     . 

Hoatobt'y  ... 
.^racflbooifii 

CylbM* 

Falft   

YPUI7 

HudaU^ 

MVewiih 


DuccnMUAtf 

Dudi/yb^DU   ..„J^'*w<^n*'wn       EiunlMtn 

I>*ldiiPi8rbou    lEtK)[yioruli  .Kpohorob 

|>qN>iikn>n lEupo'fwb  Eiip«]U"b 

DftdnAiinli      .    ..   'Ku^iftirLLh  Ku6wd*'b 

DiiKiKtiy  lEiihnlifflmib    l^boorah 

CooTSL*™  iMtrtjen^iorob.  H.L.... « 

tkhe-ktr  iWitttuh „ 

.\wB*I*>ulhy  Pepeyloh « 

Wuii  ikEi>  ^j  »bbo     iTiJonah T^Mntah.^n 

Opopoo  lEeloh 

(^ortviuoV 'Caaboh 

Semaarflrluuba ..  Ooreyhah 
lr*»low»h 

I^hftTvy  unioatthn  Oortybab  unooirh 
Eu»*»tt*y 
Vcrmicb 

Abft^coctn  .  . 
Toon  lay  ^*nff 
Mare«a 
Krhwocy 

KuttouUirob 
i.^aiwiroh 

'IVbnoruti   ICamecia 

Anrkaiik 
Wnae^u 

i'o<#jniH>    ^I^WDi«h 

Armkncliflfv 

I'eepoto .Jkrrol-jli 

Taamothy Taamuh  . 


Mnhaabcy 
Mitamui 
.Mayh«»ddy 
iMaroKfi 
Maaboi> 
Mahobokq 
MnhAam 
Maaukuboa 

Hhtntiboo 

Movbu 

Maboro 

Ual<K>niuh 

MKhub 

llolriiOlbllh 

Maaiiiv^ltpo 

SLiLUbnh 

Ho  tub 
tkkooinuh 


Wuniiev   Konobo 

.^wadf^olry    

Ar-otUUa  rally 
UcylBbclecm  . 
Ororoo    Ayumun- 

luh , 

Ranf^ko 

i^etba 

Murtooho 
ltai-t*ry 

Al-anm  

iW^fima  

Cabpoiii 
B«!-y- beech 


Abn-da«ahbo  ...... 

Abattmatjiy  ,   . 

I^rp.nia  t«iDa]ny 

CabDoio  UiQialn.. 

liMyb«<li  i^maLn 

dafiahhn 


Bo 
Uoteh 

Xahaamodtub 


I'aa]i-t>h 
TtFtcnah  ..m.«.,„, 

Ahagrrb 

Osnrwoh    .. 
AbD^Tpyiwy 


Mtahdaroj,. 


Yacomb«h 

TofOTWA-uobeli  ,. 
VacKimbeh-nellj  ■ 
Yuma-flawuh 


Ikaunnti 
Ho*yu 
Kahffnjpah 
Biittibol) 

JUonainu 
IKTaiiaum 

takafiuh 

Mahabaiv 
Idohaniatuna^ 

beh^ka 
Mohomatnna- 

Voliomatantti- 
tVpannma 

Moboinatvna^ 
ffahalakfenuh 

Hoorejcooyt 
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THE  LORD'S  PllAYER  IN  AHAWAAK. 

Kururumauny— haaraary  caleery  oboraady^-bachooty  dcweet  booBsa—haynae 
parocan,  bay  in  8o  pareeka — ^yahaboo  ororoo  adiako — mchcracbehbevn  daco- 
tooniah— Ebehey  nebehedow  wakayany  odomay— Mayera  toonebab  dayentey — 
Boboro  talidey. — Hedouainey. 

LORD'S  PRAYER  IN  THE  ARKAWAK. 

Watchinatchi    ayunumkundi ;        biiasadalit^    bui    iri;    bui  adayahiu-gaana 
Our  father  dwelling  in  heaven;  aanctifled (be)  thy  name  thy        kingdom 
andiabute;  bknsissia  banikitan  harare  lake  ayumbanan  din;     bu«iika      wamion 
be  coming    thy  will     be  done    earth     in       heaven       ha  than  ffive         ua 

wakale  kassaka  buhuman;  kan  wawa  kaiya  bubiUikitao,  wai  din, 
our  bread        day  every       and     our      bad  doings     forgive  us      we     aa 

abalikiten      nai     wakaiyatchi    ukunnanium ;    kan  tetegeden  uiukun    masai- 

furgivc        men  wicked  against  us       and       a  fall  into        lead 

kinniba-u,  tuniarrua  buburatepha-u  wakayahoe  oria;   udayahiu-gaana    buivan 

not  us  hut  help  us  evil         from  kingdom  thine 

ettata  okanna,  galimettu    birruisa.       Kiduahein. 
power    great      siiining  around  thee.        Truth. 

LUKE  XV.  11,  TO  THE  END. 

Ikka  Jeaua  adiaka  namiin  hiddaba,  abba  Waditi  kamunika  biamanu  laditti  * 
laddikitti  adiaka  litti  umiin,  bussikati  damiindattidannikuwa  damiin,  biattu  ke- 
1a-kiahano«  nattinatt  akuUebetta  namiinninu  nannikuwa.  Oa  kumi  laddikitti 
U«litti  ahurrudukutta  tumaqua  lan-lakunatabbu  waikille-mumiru;  jumijn  Ini 
arrada  tumaqua  lamiintu  akuttakuttadahii  attutadahu  muttu  ubhA.  Gidiatani- 
bena  harrakeben  tumaqua  l&n  lunria  manswattu  hainassiahu  anda  kia  hurruru 
bannauiamutti  ukunaniiin  lilii  badja  aussa  kanionnikakabcn«  Ian  uduma  akunun 
abba  jumiinti  kabbujalti  ibiti,  laniilnibiai :  lirraha  imekuda  lugkutmnimuni 
likittnnibian  porku.  Ikka  luhurrussidakittika  I  allin  jtorku  i,  kissia  abba,  kan 
abb&  kurru  assika  lumiininu — Ikkare!  kakuburugkuakoahid<labai,  Indiaka  la- 
niUuikoawa:  juhulii  kabbujunnuatti  kemekabba  halininu  kamiitiikahiiabai  datti, 
kan  dai  ahudama  haniussiahii  udumajaha ;  ansHiin  kidappa  dai  akujuimua  datti 
ihiti  ba  ahakan  lumiin;  datti,  daikewai  amasaikandoare.  Adayahii  ame,  bui  ame 
ku  mayumuntina  buroiin  hiddade,  dadittibanibia  damiin  kiakunna  kcnR'kebuttl 
bia  bumunrubuiin  bussikip:ide  —  dappa  lumiin  —  La  lukuburugkuanioitnua — 
Gidigki  lui  anssa,  landalitti  libiti  hiddaban  gahawai  koalanika  litti  uria,  litti 
addika  hiddai  amamallidan  lugkuburugkuamonnua  lamiin  addallidiin  lira- 
buddigki  lannikaka  luma  lussunta  badja  lullerugku— Lumorrua  laditii  adiaka 
lumun;  datti  dai  ama^iaikandoaka  Adayahii  ame  bui  ame  badja  ne  mayumuntina 
kiahan  bumiinde  daditti — bauibia  daniUn — La  litti  umiinkan  litti  adiaka  lilsaan- 
nanutti  umiin  handate  tuma(iua  aditu  iitiiian  akehii  abba  kia  assikinhuppa 
lukuna  assissan  iikabbukunduhubigkabba  ukuna,  8ai)patu  ba^ja  lukuttiukuna. 
handate  hikkihitu  baka  ussa  abba  ba  hupparriipan  akuttunrewali  lahbu  halU- 
kebbe!— kan  iramonna  ba.  Ahuduttikuba  lihi,  dadittin  ballin,  kanliikakittoaba 
abuUcdutikoba  badjai  kihia  dautika  hiddabailan,  nauasa  kiahana  hallikcbben 
luduma — Lumprrua  lubukitikil  anda  kabbiiyaria,  bahiiibite  kan  lanika  lakannaba 
nayintunua  naiikittan  ladja  Ian  uduma  aysimakaabba  liiasanti  libitlHa,  hiddia 
ma  lumiin  hamahiikebo  turraha?  La  ahadakuttuni  Liiasanti  adiaka  lumttn 
buhukitti  andaba:  butti  apparru  kittan  hikkihitu  baka  iissa  luutikini  laditti 
Uiakarrihiia  uduma — la  ussantihii  adian — Ikkalui  aiimattoa  lumonua  makudu 
nuahittin  bahii  lugkumiin  nibiti— kiahana  litti  apattikida  akugahani— Lumorrua 
lui  aonabaka  litti  adian  lahakaka  lumiin  baddika  kiamamuttu  juhuu  wvua 
ukunama  dakuba  ikittanibu  —  kemekebbiiii  diiinrumaniassikan  baine,  kihia 
marrikinkoabakuba  damiin  abtm  kabara  dayuhunu  unia  hallikehbenihrade— kan 
lirraha  baditti  arradittikuban  lannikuwa  wurahii  abba  andinbcnna  bibitiba 
buaaikibi  lumtinnin  hikkihito  baka  kebe  iiaaa—laadiankan  litti  adiaka  lumiinba, 
damuniwakoahiiaba  :  daditti,  tumaqua  dai  anibuiani  kewai  badja  :  kiahana 
hallihibbAubuppa  buroonua  ahuduti  diamutti  kuha  liraha  buhukiiti  ballio,  kan 
lukakittoal  abuUeduttikuba  bai,  kan  antikahuaaia  hiddabai  lui— la  lumttn  la  da 
din  Jeaua. 
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Proposed  Article  of  Agreement  between  the  Directors  of  the  West' 
India  Company  and  the  Proprietors  of  Berbice,  dated  September 
10th,  1714. 

1.  The  directors  of  the  West- India  Company,  at  the  requisition 
of  Messrs.  Van  Hoorn  and  Schurman,  shall  procure  two  hundred 
and  fifty  Adra  or  Angola  slaves,  two-thirds  males  and  one  third 
females,  and  such  other  numbers  as  may  be  further  required  for  the 
use  of  the  colony  of  Berbice. 

2.  That  the  above  number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  shall  be 
delivered  in  Berbice  to  the  order  of  Messrs.  Hoorn  and  Schur- 
man. 

3.  That  a  ship  shall  be  equipped  and  sent  to  Africa  for  the 
reception  of  the  slaves,  and  shall  be  provided  with  every  article 
requisite  for  their  use. 

4.  That  Messrs.  Hoorn  and  Schurman,  besides  sending  an  order 
or  requisition  to  the  dirrctors  foruny  number  of  slaves,  shall  also 
forward  security  for  the  payment  of  the  same. 

5.  That  upon  receipt  of  the  first  two  hundred  and  fifW  slaves 
in  Berbice,  the  following  payment  shall  be  made  to  the  directors 
in  Amsterdam;  viz.,  for  Angola  slaves  212  guilders  10  stivers  per 
head;  and  for  Macquiron  slaves  165  guilders  per  head. 

6.  That  the  separation  between  the  Angola  and  Macquiron 
negroes  shall  be  made  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  after  their  arrival, 
by  four  persona  selected  for  that  purpose  by  the  Company,  viz., 
(he  captain,  two  pilots,  and  the  surgeon,  and  by  four  other  per- 
sons who  were  to  be  appointed  by  Van  Hoorn  and  Co. 

7.  That  any  slaves  required  for  the  future  must  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  250  guildei-s  per  head;  viz.,  100  guildera  in  Amster- 
dam on  the  sailing  of  the  slave-ship,  and  the  remaining  150  guilders 
on  the  receipt  of  the  slaves  in  Berbice,  or  according  to  such  other 
conditions  as  shall  be  enforced  by  the  Company  elsewhere. 

8.  That  the  slaves  ordered  by  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  shall  be 
transported  to  Berbice  at  the  risk  and  cost  of  the  Company. 

9.  That  should  the  Company  not  be  able  to  forward  the  slaves 
required  by  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  according  to  agreement,  that  it 
shall  be  competent  to  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  to  equip  the  necessary 
vessels  and  cargo  (under  recognition  of  H.  H.  Mightiness)  to  pro- 
cure the  same,  care  being  taken  by  the  Company  that  no  greater 
number  of  slaves  shall  be  conveyed  by  such  ship  than  that  granted 
to  Van  Hoorn  and  Co. 

10.  That  for  the  further  security  of  the  Company  on  the  one  side, 
and  Van  H«jorn  and  Co.  on  the  oiher,  certain  mutual  arrangements 
should  be  made  that  the  Company  should  fulfil  their  part  of  the 
contract  (under  a  penalty),  and  that  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  should 
(except  according  to  A  rt.  No.  9)  not  barter  lor  or  demand  slaves 
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in  any  other  way  than  through  the  West-India  Company,  and  in 
accordance  with  their  terms. 

1 1 .  That  since  it  has  been  understood  that  the  colony  of  Ber-> 
bice  belongs  to  no  other  persons  than  to  Van  Hoom  and  Co.,  the 
slaves  sent  thither  shall  be  placed  entirely  at  their  disposal  and 
pleasure. 

12.  That  in  the  event  of  any  or  all  of  these  parties  being 
obliged  to  leave  Berbice  or  abandon  their  properties,  they  shall 
have  the  power  to  carry  away  their  slaves  without  any  further 
payment,  or  to  dispose  of  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

13.  That  for  each  ship  which  shall  be  sent  to  Barbie^  by  Van 
Hoom  and  Co.  the  sum  of  300  guilders  shall  be  paid  to  tlie 
directors  of  the  West-India  Company,  viz.,  100  guilders  on  the 
departure  of  such  ship,  and  200  guilders  on  its  return  (besides  the 
usual  commissions),  according  to  the  practice  of  Surinam  and  the 
other  colonies,  save  and  except  that  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  should  be 
obliged  to  ship  their  sugar  or  other  produce  to  the  order  of  the 
Company. 

14.  Ihat  the  first  ship  sent  by  Van  Hoorn  and  Co.  to  Berbice 
shall  not  be  required  to  pay  the  sum  of  100  guilders,  but  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  guilders  shall  be  exacted  on  its  return,  whether 
its  cargo  has  been  raised  in  Berbice  or  procured  elsewhere. 

15.  That  the  above  agreement  shall  continue  in  force  as  long  as 
the  octroi*  of  the  West- India  Company  exists,  &c. 

These  terms  of  agreement  were  drawn  up  in  accordance  with 
the  extract  from  the  register  of  the  resolutions  of  their  High 
Mightinesses  of  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces,  and 
transmitted  to  the  two  parties  for  their  acceptance  and  guidance. 


FINANCIAL  BODY  INSTITUTED. 

PUBLICATION.t 

We,  Anthony  Beaujon,  Governor  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  Usse* 
qtieho  and  Demerara  and  its  Districts,  and  President  in  all  Col' 
leges,  Sfc,  Sfe.,  Sfc,  and  Councillors  of  the  above-mentioned  Bivers, 

tfc,   SfC.y   SfCy 

To  all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting. 

•  Charter. 

t  Under  this  act  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  the  baRineM  of  the  Colony  with  regard 
to  the  electoral  rights  and  the  functions  of  the  KcpresentatiTes,  was  conduot^ 
until  a  Proclamation  was  i8«utd  by  General  Carmichael  on  the  7th  uf  Sep- 
tember, 1S12,  combining  the  Electors,  or  Kiezers,  and  the  Financial  Repre- 
sentatiTes  into  one  College.  This  Proclamation,  although  not  sanctionea  or 
rmtifled  by  the  King  in  Council,  oontinoed  to  be  acted  on  with  thft  force  of  Law 
nntil  the  year  ISSl,  when  it  was  specially  rescinded  by  the  ProoUmatkm. 
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Know  ye,  that  on  the  23rd  of  June  last  year,  by  the  at  that  time 
existing  Government,  for  reasons  by  the  publication  proclaimed 
on  the  ensuing  day,  some  arrangement  ana  alterations  had  taken 
place  concerning  the  administration  of  the  Colony  Funds,  by 
which  four  members,  commissioned  from  the  Colleges  of  Electors 
of  both  rivei*s,  were  added  to  the  Court  of  Policy,  to  have  jointly 
the  administration  of  said  funds,  and  which  arrangements  were 
made  provisionally  under  approbation  of  the  Sovereign. 

That  since  that  time  the  situation  of  these  colonies  relating  to 
the  mother  country  had  undergone  a  total  change  by  their  being 
surrendered  to  the  commanders  of  his  great  Bntannic  Majesty's 
forces,  from  which  the  required  approbation  on  the  above  arrange- 
ment  relative  to  the  administration  of  the  colony  funds  can  no 
longer  be  expected  from  our  former  Sovereign;  and  that,  besides 
this,  experience  has  learned  that  these  provisional  made  arrange- 
ments (although  concluded  on  with  a  good  intention)  are  subject 
to  many  obstacles  and  retardation  in  the  public  administration,  by 
which  even  the  inhabitants  who  had  legal  pretensions  against  the 
Colony  Funds  remain  after  a  long  time  deprived  from  obtaining 
their  payments,  as  those  could  not  be  made  them  by  general 
assemblies  of  this  Combined  College. 

That,  moreover,  it  is  true  that  the  respective  electors  have  a 
power  from  the  inhabitants  to  elect  their  representatives  in  this 
Court,  and  that  of  Justice;  but  that  they  never  have  been  autho- 
rised by  them,  in  preference  to  other  inhabitants,  to  hold  for  their 
lives  the  administration  of  the  Colony  Funds,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  elected  department  of  the  said  funds; 
for  which  reasons  we  recal  and  annul  the  resolution  of  the  Extra- 
ordinary Assembly  of  the  Court  of  Policy  of  these  rivers  and  dis- 
tricts of  Essequebo  and  Demerary  taken  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1 795, 
to  this  effect:  The  said  Councillors  of  Policy,  combined  with  the 
electors,  as  then  constituted,  is,  and  shall  be,  null  and  void. 
Moreover,  as  we  have  taken  into  consideration  the  reasonableness 
and  equity  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  colonies  should  be  more 
amply  represented  at  the  raising  of  taxes  than  by  a  number  of 
four  colony  members  fixed  by  the  constitutional  laws  of  these 
colonies;  and  this  being  probably  the  intention  and  the  motives 
of  the  former  arrangements — at  least  it  having  some  connexion, 
with,  or  not  foreign  to  the  nature  of  the  British  laws  in  this  case  — 
we  have  thought  proper  to  adjourn  to  the  College  of  Governor 
and  Councillors  of  Policy,  with  a  right  of  voting  only  for  the 
raising  of  colony  taxes,  and  not  further,  six  inhabitants,  viz: — 
Three  from  the  river  of  Essequebo,  and  three  from  Demerary, 
elected  to  that  purpose  by  the  inhabitants,  in  whom  the  power  or 
commission  sliall  remain  invested  for  a  space  of  two  ensuing  years, 
•at  the  expiration  of  which  a   publication  and  advertisement  from 
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governor  and  councillors  shall  be  given  to  the  inhabitants  for  the 
purpose  of  a  new  election. 

We  have  further  fixed  the  same  mode  of  electing  such  members 
of  the  inhabitants  entitled  to  vote  as  take  place  by  the  choosing  of 
electors,  so  that,  in  consequence  thereof,  we  have  thought  proper  to 
advertise,  as  is  done  by  these  presents,  that  they  who  confirm  the 
plan  of  redress  in  the  politicq  and  judicial  government  of  the 
colony,  provisionally  established  by  their  High  Mightinesses,  are 
owners  of  a  number  of  twenty-five  slaves  and  thereabove,  are 
competent  and  entitled  to  choose  three  representatives  in  their 
respective  colonies  to  represent  them  by  the  raising  of  colony 
taxes. 

That  the  election  of  those  representatives  for  the  first  two  years 
shall  directly  have  place;  so  that,  from  this  date  thirty  days 
forward,  every  inhabitant  can  give  his  vote,  for  the  purpose  of 
which  a  locked-up  box  will  be  placed  during  the  term  of  said 
thirty  days  in  the  hall  of  Government  House,  Demerary,  and 
Commandant  of  Essequebo,  in  which  every  person  entitled  as 
before  may  depose  his  vote,  signed  and  sealed  by  him,  and 
which  box  shall  be  opened  by  the  Secretary  in  presence  of  the 
Governor,  Commodore,  and  two  Members  of  the  Court  of  Policy, 
after  the  expiration  of  stiid  time,  being  the  21st  of  July  next;  and 
the  persons  who  are  found  to  carry  the  majority  of  votes,  be  en- 
titled to  raise  with  the  Court  of  Policy,  for  the  term  of  two  ensu- 
ing years,  colony  taxes,  and  to  examine  with  them  the  accounts 
of  the  respective  receivers;  admonition  being  hereby  given  to 
whom  it  doth  concern,  to  observe  in  the  election  of  such  repre- 
sentatives that  they  invest  their  interest  in  the  hands  of  those  who, 
from  their  connexions,  will  take  the  real  welfare  of  the  colony 
in  general,  and  that  of  the  inhabitants  in  particular,  to  heart;  and 
that  no  one  may  plead  ignorance  thereof,  these  presents  shall  be 
published  and  afl^ixed  on  such  places  as  is  customary,  and  further 
sent  round  the  colony. 

Done  in  the  Court  of  Policy  this  Ilth  day  of  June,  1796,  and 
published  tlie  2 1  Ft  ensuing. 

(Signed.)        Anthony  Beaujon. 

By  orders  of  the  same. 

(Signed.)         M.  TiNNE,  Secretary. 


Instructions  for  the  Post-holders  with  the  Indians  in  Esseqvebo  and 

Demerary. 

Article  1. — The  Postholder  shall  keep  an  accurate  journal 
of  his  proceedings ;  and  of  all  the  occurrences  at  the  Post. 
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Article  2. — He  shall  transmit  (quarterly)  a  copy  of  his  journal 
to  the  Protector  of*  his  District. 

Article  3. — In  case  of  any  extraordinary  occurrence,  at  or 
near  the  Post,  he  shall  immediately  acquaint  therewith  the  Pro- 
tector. 

Article  4.  —  He  shall  take  care  to  keep  the  Post  in  good 
order;  and  he  shall  use  his  utmost  exertions  to  attach  to  the  I'ost 
the  Indians  who  call  upon  him,  or  who  live  in  his  vicinity. 

Article  5. — ^He  shall  endeavour  on  all  occasions  to  prevent 
misunderstandings  or  quarrels  between  the  several  Indian  tribes; 
and  where  any  such  exist,  he  shall  exert  himself  to  restore  peace. 

Article  6.  —  When  required  by  the  Protector,  he  shall  be 
obliged  to  repair  to  him  without  loss  of  time,  and  to  execute 
promptly  any  orders  he  may  receive  from  the  Protector. 

Article  7. — He  shall  not  permit  any  person?,  whether  whites, 
free-coloured,  or  negroes,  to  pass  the  Post  unless  they  show  him 
a  Pass  from  the  Governor  or  from  one  of  the  Protectors  of  the 
Indians,  the  latter  being  empowered  to  grant  such  Passes,  which 
must  always  specify  the  reason  why  the  persons  therein  named 
are  to  go  beyond  the  Post. 

Article  8. — If  any  person,  not  provided  with  such  a  Pass, 
should  attempt  to  pass  the  Post,  the  Postholder  shall  be  au- 
thorised, and  is  even  obliged,  to  detain  such  person  or  persons, 
and  to  bring  them  to  town  before  the  Governor ;  at  the  same 
time  giving  notice  to  the  Protector. 

Article  9.  —  But  to  persons  having  a  proper  Pass,  he  shall 
give  every  assistance  in  his  power  towards  forwarding  the  business 
they  are  upon. 

Article  10. — He  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  on  any  traffic, 
nor  shall  he  compel  the  Indians  to  sell  to  him  the  articles  they 
bring  down,  but  he  shall  suffer  them  to  proceed  without  any 
molestation  whatever  in  their  trade.  Any  articles  bought  from 
them  he  shall  cause  to  be  duly  paid  for. 

Article  1 1 . — He  is  on  no  account  to  compel  the  Indians  to  do 
any  job  or  work  of  whatever  nature  for  him. 

Article  12. —  He  shall  not  take  or  appropriate  to  himself  the 
property  of  the  Indians,  much  less  their  wives  or  children,  on  pre- 
tence of  their  being  indebted  to  him,  even  in  case  of  an  Indian 
having  had  goods  from  him  on  credit,  and  refusing  to  pay  for  the 
same.     The  loss  arising  therefrom  to  be  for  the  Postholder. 

Article  13. — Should  any  Indian  apply  to  him  with  com- 
plaints of  ill  treatment  against  other  persons,  he  shall  repair 
with  such  Indian  to  the  Protector,  who  will  then  examine  and  in- 
quire into  the  complaint,  and  give  redress  if  the  case  requires  it. 
All  exclusive  of  the  action  which  the  Fiscal  might  think  proper 
to  bring  against  the  offender  or  offenders. 

Article  14. —Any  white  or  free  coloured  person  about  the 
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Post,  who  might  be  desirous  to  have  an  Indian  woman  to  live 
with  him,  shall  acquaint  therewith  the  Postholder,  who  is  then  to 
wait  on  the  Protector  with  such  woman  and  her  parents  or 
nearest  relations,  in  order  that  the  Protector  may  be  enabled 
to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether  such  co-habitation  takes  place 
with  the  free  consent  of  the  parties,  and  whetlier  the  woman  be 
not  engaged  to  some  Indian — and  the  Protector  is  then  either  to 
sanction  or  to  refuse  such  co-habitation  as  he  may  think  right. 

Article  16. — Should  th^  Postholder  be  desirous  of  employing 
any  Indians  for  clearing  wood,  or  for  fishing,  or  paddling  his  boat, 
he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  hire  them  for  that  purpose,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Protector,  who  shall  previously  inquire  whether  such 
en^jageraent  has  been  entered  into  voluntarily,  and  who  will  at 
the  same  time  inform  the  Indians  that  if  they  are  not  duly  paid  as 
agreed  upon,  they  may  complain  to  him. 

Article  16. — He  shall  be  present  at  the  annual  distribution  of 
presents  to  the  Indians. 

Article  17. — lie  shall  apply  from  time  to  time  to  the  Pro- 
tector for  the  rum  he  may  want  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  dram 
to  the  Indians  who  call  upon  him. 

Article  18. — In  case  of  Indians  passing  the  Post  to  go  down 
the  river,  the  Postholder  shall  recommend  them  to  wait  on  the 
Protector. 

Article  19. — The  Court  of  Policy  reserve  the  right  of  at  all 
times  altering  and  amending  the  present  instructions  as  they  may 
see  proper. 

Done  the  18th  May,  1803.  A.  MEERTENS. 

By  Commaridy  P.  F.  TiNNE,  Sec. 
Re-printed  by  order  of  the  Honourable  the  Court  of  Policy,  at  its 

Session  held  at  tlie  King's  House,  Georgetown,  Demerary,  the 

2nd  of  May,  1815. 

%  Command,  Charles  Wilday,  CUt.  Ct.  Policy, 


Number  of  immigrants   who   have  arrived  in   the  colony  of 
British  Guiana  from  1835  to  1840: 

1835,  and  Ist  Quarter  of  1836,  principally  fW)m  Madeira    .        .  450 

1836,  3  last  Quarters 1427 

1837 2150 

1838* 17C3 

1839,  Maltese  and  Germans 400 

.  1840.     To  the  Voluntary  Immigration  Society  about  2900,  prin- 
cipally from  Burbadocs,  and  about  70  from  the  United 

States 2970 

Total,  at  private  expense 9160 

♦  The  immigrantu  of  1835,  '36,  '37,  and  '38  were  principally  from  the  West 

India  islands,  including  captured  Africans  from  the  Bahamas.    la  1838  there 
arrived  560  Coolies  from  Calcutta. 
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The  following  bounties  are  paid  under  an  act  of  the  local 
legislature  for  the  regulation  and  encouragement  of  immigrants 
into  British  Guiana: 

Names  of  ports  or  places  from  which  immigrants  Rates  of  bonnties  allowed  for  the 

may  be  introduced  into  the  colon/.  introduction  of  immigrants. 

DOLLARS. 

Madeira 30 

Azores,  or  Western  Islaods 25 

Canary  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands 25 

Cura^ua     ...                 20 

Margarita  and  Spanish  Main 20 

St.  Helena 25 

Sierra  Leone   .  ' 25 

Brazil 25 

Havana 30 

United  States  of  America  and  British  North  America               .    .  30 
China,  or  Chinese  from  any  port  east  of  Point  de  Galle  in  Ceylon, 
imported  on  board  any  vessel  which  shall  clear  for  this  colonj 

prior  to  the  31  St  of  March,  1853 100 

Many  thousands  of  acres  of  the  finest  virgin  land  lie  untouched 
in  British  Guiana,  and  parties  introducing  immigrants  are  not 
only  entitled  to  the  above  rates  of  bounty,  paid  in  cash,  but  would 
also  have  the  preference  of  their  services  as  indentured  labourers 
for  terms  not  exceeding  five  years,  on  the  gradual  repayment  of  one- 
half  of  the  bounty,  provided,  always,  that  it  can  be  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  local  authorities  that  suitable  preparation  have 
been  made  for  their  location,  as  regards  food,  lodging,  and  medical 
attendance. 


Report  to  his  Excellency  Henry  Barkly,  Esq.^  Governor  and  Com- 
manJer-in- Chief  in  and  over  the  Colony  of  British  Ouiana^ 
Sfc,  Sfc,  Sfc, 

The  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony  of  British 
Guiana, 

Respectfully  slioweth, — That  your  commissioners  have  pro- 
ceeded to  inquire  into  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  colony, 
and  have  agreed  to  the  following  report: 

.  Your  commissioners  will  commence  by  stating,  that  for  the 
purpose  of  pursuing  their  investigation  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
the  grave  importance  of  the  subject,  they  found  it  expedient  to 
place  distinct  portions  of  the  colony  under  the  charge  of  separate 
commissioners,  whose  duty  it  was  to  obtain  accurate  answers  to 
the  printed  questions  prepared  by  the  commission  from  every 
manager  within  their  respective  districts. 
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Your  commissioners  have  also  examined  many  of  the  principal 
owners  and  attorneys  of  plantations,  as  well  as  some  of  the  leading 
merchants  of  the  colony  ;  and  they  have,  moreover,  been  furnished 
with  such  official  returns  from  the  public  offices  as  seemed  calcu- 
lated to  aid  the  prosecution  of  their  inquiries.  From  the  body  of 
evidence  thus  collected,  it  is  with  deep  concern  that  your  com- 
missioners obser^-e  the  alarming  picture  of  ruin  and  distress  in 
which  all  classes  of  the  community  with  startling  unanimity 
concur  in  representing  the  present  state  of  this  once  flourishing 
colony. 

Before  entering  at  length  into  the  consideration  of  the  question 
submitted  to  them,  your  commissioners  consider  that  it  may  not 
be  unadvisable  to  take  a  rapid  summary  of  the  past  and  present 
condition  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  to  trace  its  progressive  nistory 
as  briefly  as  possible  from  the  days  of  slavery  until  the  present 
time. 

The  colony  of  British  Guiana,  consisting  of  the  three  counties 
of  Demerary^  Essequebo,  and  Berbice,  was  finally  c«ded  to  the 
mother  country  at  the  Peace  of  Paris,  in  1814,  by  the  Kling  of 
the  Netherlands.  Its  staple  productions  then  consisted  principally 
of  coffee  and  cotton,  which  were  cultivated  to  a  very  large  extent. 
Labour  was  abundant,  so  much  so  that  by  the  first  registration, 
made  in  the  year  1817,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  slaves  ^t 
that  time  amounted  to  110,000  souls;  and  the  planter  obtained 
remunerative  prices  for  his  produce  in  the  British  market,  the 
mother  country  sedulously  protecting  the  fruits  of  his  industry. 
Under  this  system  the  colony  rapidly  prospered,  and  its  resources 
were  developed  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  British  capital.  The 
climate  and  soil  being  found  to  be  singularly  adapted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  sugar-cane,  many  of  the  cotton  plantations  were 
converted  into  sugar  estates  at  a  very  great  expense.  This  (change 
in  the  cultivation  was  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent  for  some 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall  m  the  price  of  cotton, 
caused  by  the  rapid  increase  in  the  culture  of  that  article  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  where,  in  addition  to  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  labour,  superior  natural  advantages  exist  for  this  species 
of  produce.  The  cultivation  of  coffee,  also,  in  this  colony,  from 
similar  causes,  gradually  declined,  so  that  when  the  praedial 
labourers  were  finally  emancipated  on  the  1st  August,  1838  (two 
years  prior  to  the  time  contemplated  and  provided  for  by  the 
imperial  Act),  the  few  estates  which  still  continued  in  coffee  and 
cotton  dwindled  away  year  after  year,  and  the  labourers  located 
upon  them  were  either  absorbed  into  the  gangs  of  neighbouring 
sugar  plantations  or  became  petty  settlers  on  small  lots  of  land. 
Thus  commenced  the  pernicious  system  of  what  may  be  termed 
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licensed  squatting,  of  which  your  commissioners  will  have  occasion 
to  speak  more  particularly  hereafter. 

With  the  decline  of  coffee  and  cotton  in  this  colony,  the  tables 
of  produce  which  your  commissioners  have  caused  to  be  prepared 
show  a  large  increase  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar.  In  the  year 
1829,  which  your  commissioners  have  selected,  as  will  hereafter 
appear,  in  contradistinction  to  1849,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
the  change  which  the  vicissitudes  cf  twenty  years  have  effected 
upon  the  fortunes  of  the  colony,  the  exports  of  British  Guiana  con- 
sisted of  no  less  than  66,722  hhds.  of  sugar,  besides  6*,778,350  lbs. 
of  coffee  and  7-i72  bales  of  cotton.  The  cultivation  of  sugar  con- 
tinued to  be  carried  on  at  a  profit  to  the  planter,  and  the  exports 
averaged  upwards  of  66,000  hhds.,  until  the  proprietors  of  sugar 
estates,  in  common  with  others,  received  a  severe  blow  by  the 
premature  termination  of  apprenticeship  in  1838.  The  exports 
m  1839  at  once  fell  off  to  38,443  hhds.  of  sugar ;  and  from  that  date 
to  the  memorable  year  1846,  they  only  averaged  35,949  hhds. 

Undaunted,  however,  by  repeated  discouragements,  the  pro- 
prietors of  estates  made  in  the  interval  every  exertion  to  retrieve 
their  former  position.  They  had  not  yet  lost  the  confidence  of 
capitalists  at  home,  and  vast  sums  of  money  were  spent  on  re- 
establishing their  cultivation.  Immigrants  from  Africa,  Madeira, 
India,  ana  other  parts  of  the  world,  were  imported  as  field- 
labourers  at  enormous  expense — every  improvement  in  machinery 
was  eagerly  sought  after  and  adopted — and  the  energy  of  the 
proprietary  body  at  length  bade  fair  to  be  rewarded  by  the  return- 
ing prosperity  of  their  country.  In  the  midst  of  these  pleasing 
anticipations  came  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846,  which  at  once  pros- 
trated the  whole  landed  interest  of  the  country,  and  has  already 
been  tlie  total  ruin  of  many  a  once  opulent  proprietor.  Names, 
the  highest  and  most  influential,  have  followed  one  another  in  the 
Ruyal  Gazette  with  ominous  nipidity  ;  and  the  estates  of  men 
formerly  holding  the  first  position  in  the  colony  have  been  suc- 
cessively brought  to  the  hammer,  and  their  owners  absolutely 
beggared.  The  previous  increase  in  cane  cultivation  caused 
larger  crops  to  be  reaped  in  the  following  years  of  1847  and  1848, 
but  the  exports  last  year  show  a  decrease  of  upwards  of  9000  hhds. 
The  colony  still  continues  to  retrograde — estate  after  estate  is 
being  abandoned — the  labouring  population  are  daily  becoming 
more  idle  and  disorganised — and  it  is   the  deliberate  opinion  of 

irour  commissioners  that  if  the  British  West  Indies  are  much 
onger  exposed  to  their  present  competition  with  foreign  slave- 
owners, without  any  alleviating  measures  being  adopted,  the  great 
majority  of  estates,  in  this  colony  at  least,  will  cease  to  be  cul- 
tivated. 
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Your  commissioners  will  now  proceed  to  address  themselves 
more  particularly  to  the  several  points  submitted  to  them  by  your 
excellency,  and  beg  to  report, — 

First. —  Upon  the  present  condition  of  the  agriculturnl  districts 
of  the  colony  genera  ily. 

To  judge  of  the  prosperity  or  depression  of  an  agricultural 
country,  the  first  and  most  direct  test  is  the  extent  of  its  cultiva- 
tion and  the  amount  of  its  produce  as  compared  with  former 
periods.  Your  commissioners  have,  therefore,  drawn  a  parallel  of 
twenty  years  ;  and  the  contrast  between  the  condition  of  the 
colony  in  1829  and  its  present  state  is  melancholy  in  the  extreme. 
In  the  year  1829  there  existed  230  sugar  and  174  coffee  and 
cotton  estates  in  British  Guiana,  of  which  almost  the  whole  were 
in  full  cultivation  ;  while  on  the  Slst  December  last  the  colony 
numbered  but  180  sugar  and  16  coffee  estates,  even  nominally 
carried  on.  Of  these  a  great  proportion  are  on  the  verge  of 
abandonment,  and  the  coffee  plantations  hardly  deserve  to  be 
reckoned  in  cultivation  at  all.  The  alarming  difference  in  the 
crop  of  these  two  years  will  be  seen  at  once  From  the  following 
summary,  which  is  compiled  from  the  returns  of  produce  sent  in 
for  taxation  to  the  office  of  the  colonial  receiver  general  from 
every  estate  throughout  the  colony.  The  tables  of  exports  also 
furnished  by  the  comptroller  pf  customs,  show  the  same  dishearten- 
ing result,  for  on  reference  to  them  your  commissioners  find  a  dimi- 
nution of  no  les^  than  28,811  hhds.  of  sugar,  6,677,800  lbs.  of 
coffee,  7272  bales  of  cotton.  It  would  be  but  a  melancholy  task 
to  dwell  upon  the  misery  and  ruin  which  so  alarming  a  change 
must  have  occasioned  to  the  proprietary  body,  but  your  com- 
missioners feel  themselves  called  upon  to  notice  the  effects  which 
this  wholesale  abandonment  of  property  has  produced  upon  the 
colony  at  large.  Where  whole  districts  are  fast  relapsing  into 
bush,  and  occasional  patches  of  provisions  around  the  huts  of 
village  settlers  are  all  that  remain  to  tell  of  once  flourishing 
estates,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  most  ordinary  marks 
of  civilisation  are  rapidly  disappearing,  and  that  in  many  districts 
of  the  colony  all  travelling  communication  by  land  will  soon 
become  utterly  impracticable. 
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Thus  showing  a  gross  deficiency  between  the  two  returns  of — 

Ibii.  Sugar.  lbs.  Coffee.  lbs.  Cotton. 

43,086,7'63  ...  9,139,430  ...  1,596,171 

To  commence  with  tlie  district  of  Abary,  once  blooming  with 
fields  of  cotton,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  line  of  road  is 
nearly  impassable,  and  tliat  a  long  succession  of  formerly  cul- 
tivated estates  presents  now  a  seiies  of"  pestilent  swamps,"  overrun 
with  bush,  ana  productive  of  malignant  fevers.  Following  the 
coast  from  Mahaioony  Creek  to  Mahaica  Creek,  Plantation  Farm 
seems  to  be  the  sole  estate  left  in  cultivation,  and  the  remainder 
are  either  given  up  to  form  a  pasturage  for  cattle,  or  else  totally 
abandoned  with  the  exception  of  some  few  patches  of  reef  land  on 
which  ground  provisions  have  been  planted.  Proceeding  still 
lower  down,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  public  roads  and 
bridges  are  in  such  a  condition,  that  the  few  estates  still  remaining 
on  the  upper  west  bank  of  Mahaica  Creek  are  completely  cut  off, 
save  in  tlie  very  dry  season  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  the  whole 
district,  unless  something  be  done  very  shortly,  travelling  by  land 
will  entirely  cease.  In  such  a  state  of  things  it  cannot  be 
wondered  at  that  the  herdsman  has  a  formidable  enemy  to 
encounter  in  the  jaguar  and  other  beasts  of  prey,  and  that  the 
keeping  of  cattle  is  attended  with  considerable  loss,  from  the  de- 
predations co^imitted  by  these  animals.  The  people  scattered  in 
villages  along  this  district  support  themselves  principally  on  the 
produce  of  their  own  provision  grounds,  and  also  by  hunting  and 
fishing,  while  some  few  occasionally  work  on  neighbouring  estates; 
but  taken  as  a  body,  their  labour  with  regard  to  the  staples  of  the 
country  may  be  said  to  be  nearly  valueless.  From  the  last  oflficial 
returns  prepared  by  the  Acting  Commissary  of  Population,  your 
commissioners  find  that  from  the  Abary  to  Plantation  Friendship, 
a  distance  of  only  thirty  miles,  there  are  no  less  than  eleven 
villages,  four  hamlets,  and  twenty-two  detached  freeholds,  con- 
taining 1521  houses,  and  a  population  of  6678  souls,  who  for  the 
most  part,  led  away  by  the  temptations  of  an  idle  life,  have  with- 
drawn from  their  former  occupation  of  resident  labourers  upon 
plantations,  contributing  their  assistance  only  occasionally  in 
particular  descriptions  of  work,  and  never  in  a  way  to  be  much 
depended  upon. 

Your  commissioners  now  approach  what  is  generally  considered 
the  moat  flourishing  district  of  the  colony,  usually  denominated 
"  the  East  Coast  ;"  and  here  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  extent 
of  cultivation  and  amount  of  produce  of  many  of  the  plantations 
equal  that  of  former  days.  The  following  list  will  show  the 
large  crops  made  by  some  estates  in  this  district  last  year: 
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Sugar. 

Enmore 1,162,800  Ibi.^ 

Annandale 924,000   „ 

Lasignan 1,129,600   „ 

Mon  Repot  .        .        .        .        .    .  1,182,004   „ 

Le  Resouvenir 952,943   „ 

Ogle  1,200,000   „  J 


All  old  cotton 
properties* 


A  number  of  circumstances  have  occurred  to  render  this  part  of 
the  colony  peculiarly  favoured.  The  Demerary  East  Coast  Rail- 
way intersecting  it,  has  naturally  attracted  a  large  number  of  the 
labouring  class,  and  villages  have  in  consequence  been  formed 
along  the  line,  containing  a  vast  number  of  the  population  who 
have  emigrated  from  other  quarters  of  the  colony,  and  who,  as 
before  stated,  afford  their  labour  occasionally,  though  not  con- 
tinuously, to  the  estates  in  that  district.  Its  peoimar  soil  has 
enabled  it  to  resist  the  efiects  of  those  heavy  rains  which  have 
often  proved  disastrous  to  other  parts  of  the  colony,  and  above  all, 
many  of  the  iiJantations  happening  to  be.  in  the  possession  of 
wealthy  capitalists,  enormous  expense  has  been  gone  to  in  their 
improvement  and  the  development  of  their  resources.  This  dis- 
trict, however,  still  feels  most  severely  the  want  of  continuous 
labour,  and,  in  consequence,  great  competition  exists  for  the 
services  of  the  villagers  on  Uie  coast,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
4677  people,  who  are  able  to  dictate  what  terms  they  please  to 
their  employers,  and  rove  from  plantation  to  plantation  in  the 
most  unsettled  manner.  Whether,  with  all  the  advantages  the 
East  Coast  possesses,  it  will  be  able  to  extricate  itself  from  the 
ruin  now  becoming  so  universal  throughout  the  colony,  is  a 
problem  which  time  alone  can  solve.  Tlie  question  rests,  how- 
ever, upon  the  line  of  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  the  W  est  Indies  in  general ;  for  your  com- 
missioners are  of  opinion  that  few  estates  (if  any)  in  this  country, 
however  favourably  situated,  can  long  continue  to  resist  the 
tendency  of  the  present  free-trade  measures. 

Passing  the  city  of  George  Town,  in  the  suburbs  of  which  are 
situated  the  following  villages: 

Albert's  Town        ....    containing    771 

Newburg „  879 

The  Lodge „  1019 

Making  a  Total  of  2669  Freeholdert. 

your  commissioners  approach  three  of  the  finest  estates  in  the 
colony.  Plantations  *'  La  Penitence,"  "  Ruimveld,"  and  "  Hous- 
ton." From  their  vicinity  to  town  a  supply  of  labour  can  alwaya 
be  obtained  ;  but  of  the  irregularity  with  which  the  villagers 
work,  Plantation  Ruimveld  affords  a  convincing  example.     This 

2k2 
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estate,  in  common  with  its  neighbours,  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  village  labour,  and  the  monthly  number  of  field  labourers  on 
the  pay  list  last  year  avera«<ed  893.  With  this  large  number,  a 
monthly  average  of  only  35 1 5  tasks  was  obtained,  thus  showing 
tliat  each  man  on  the  pay  list  only  worked  3|^5  ^sks  per  moftth  I 
When  it  is  considered  that  a  task,  or  day's  work,  may  be  easily 
performed  in  six  hours,  what  can  show  more  strongly  the  uncertain 
and  precarious  nature  of  the  work  to  which  employers  in  this 
country  are  forced  to  subniit  ? 

Proceeding  up  the  east  bank  of  the  river  Demerary,  the 
generally  prevailing  features  of  ruin  and  distress  are  everywhere 
perceptible.  Roads  and  bridges  almost  impassable,  are  fearfully 
significant  exponents  of  the  condition  of  the  plantations  which 
they  traverse  ;  and  Canal  No.  3,  once  covered  with  plantains  and 
coffee,  presents  now  a  scene  of  almost  total  desolation.  The 
Haago  Bosche  seems  the  only  estate  left  in  cultivation  in  the 
canal,  and  that  plantation,  after  formerly  returning  immense  crops 
of  coffee,  last  year  yielded  but  1400  lbs.  Upon  the  long  line  of 
abandoned  estates  up  this  bank  of  the  river,  the  system  of  squatting 
prevails  to  a  very  great  extent  ;  and  difHcult  as  it  is  to  obtain 
accurate  statistical  information  upon  the  subject,  your  commis- 
sioners  have  too  much  reason  to  Icar  that  the  number  of  settlers 
in  this  district  who  have  almost  wholly  withdrawn  from  field 
labour  amounts  to  more  than  5000. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  from  the  ferry  to  Canal  No.  1, 
a  few  estates  still  remain,  which,  from  their  vicinity  to  town 
affording  them  a  supply  of  labour,  and  the  spirited  manner  in 
which  they  are  carriea  on,  keep  up  a  cultivation  worthy  of  better 
times.  Canal  No.  1,  however,  with  its  sister,  No.  2,  exhibits  in 
the  strongest  possible  light  the  total  ruin  which  has  overtaken  the 
coffee  planters  of  this  colony.  In  1829  these  canals  contained 
thirty  estates  in  coffee  and  plantains,  producing  1,027,120  lbs.  of 
coffee  alone,  and  now  there  remain  but  eight  which  even  keep  up 
the  semblance  of  a  cultivation.  Of  these,  five  are  rented  out  by 
negroes,  and  split  up  into  endless  fractions ;  while  the  whole  cofiee 
crop  of  British  Guiana  last  year  amounted  to  only  9 1 ,056  lbs.,  being 
a  diminution  of  more  than  100,000  lbs.  from  the  crop  made  by 
the  single  estate  **  Java"  in  the  year  J829 ! ! !  During  the  days  of 
slavery,  these  estates  contained  on  an  average  about  1 00  working 
people  each,  but  now  the  villages  formed  along  the  canals  harbour 
a  dense  and  overcrowded  population,  whose  labour  is  almost  useless 
tc  the  community.  The  influx  of  strangers  into  the  canals  from 
various  sugar  estates  has  been  very  great  during  the  last  two  years, 
and  yoxxv  commissioners  are  informed  that  at  this  moment  they 
contain  nearly  600U  people.     Their  mode  of  life  is  thus  described 
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Mr.  Tighe,  a  resident  coffee  planter,  who  has  lived  in  Canal 
1  for  more  than  twenty  years:  "They  live  by  repting 
plantain-land  on  estates,  by  working  as  day  labourers  on  the  few 
estates  working,  and  a  great  many  by  stealing  coffee  and  plantains, 
the  latter  especially^ 

Ascending  the  river  still  higher,  your  commissioners  learn  that 
the  district  between  Hobaboe  Creek  and  **  Stricken  Heuvel"  con- 
tained, in  1829,  eight  sugar  and  five  coffee  and  plantain  estates, 
and  now  there  remain  but  three  in  sugar  and  four  partially  culti- 
vated with  plantains  by  petty  settlers:  while  the  roads,  with  one 
or  two  exceptions,  are  in  a  state  of  utter  abandonment.  Here,  as 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  hordes  of  squatters  have  located 
themselves,  who  avoid  all  communication  with  Europeans,  and 
have  seemingly  given  themselves  up  altogether  to  the  rude  plea- 
sures of  a  completely  savage  life. 

On  the  west  coast  of  Demerary  but  few  estates  have  been  aban- 
doned, comparatively  speaking.  This  district  formerly  contained 
thirty  fine  plantations,  of  which  twenty-one  are  still  nominally 
kept  up;  but  the  alarming  diminution  in  crop  may  be  seen  at 
once  on  reference  to  the  receiver-general's  tables,  which  show  that 
while  a  large  coffee  cultivation  has  entirely  disappeared,  the  return 
of  sugar  has  at  the  same  time  fallen  off  one-naif.  The  want  of 
labour  is  severely  felt  on  this  coast,  which  contains  five  villages 
and  several  detached  hamlets,  with  a  population  of  upwards  of 
1500  people  pursuing  the  same  idle  and  unprofitable  mode  of  life 
as  the  great  majority  of  their  fellow  freeholders  throughout  the 
colony. 

Having  thus  reported  upon  the  general  condition  of  the  various 
districts  of  the  county  of  Demerary,  your  commissioners  beg  leave 
to  call  attention  to  the  gradual  diminution  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  amount  of  its  produce  for  the  last  three  years  since  the 
passing  of  the  fatal  Sugar  Act  of  1846: 

County  of  Demerary. 


Year.  Sugar.  Coffee. 

1847  36,103,433  lbs.     114,016  Ibi. 

1848  33,362,830    „       212,603    „    ^  No  Cotton. 

1849  32,230,294    „       53,229 


Ibi.*) 


Your  commissioners  further  beg  to  refer  to  the  tables  annexed, 
numbered  nine  and  ten,  showing  the  crops  of  each  estate  throughout 
the  county  for  a  successive  period  of  years,  commencing  with 
1829,  as  evidencing  in  the  strongest  manner  the  grievous  falling 
off  in  the  colonial  staples  for  this  aivision  of  the  colony. 

If  the  present  state  of  the  county  of  Demerary  affords  cause  for 
deep  apprehension,  your  commissioners  find  that  Essequebo  has 
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retrograded  to  a  still  more  alarming  extent.  In  fact,  unless  a 
large  and  speedy  supply  of  labour  be  obtained  to  cultivate  the 
deserted  fields  of  this  once-flourishing  district,  there  is  great  reason 
to  fear  that  it  will  relapse  into  total  abandonment.  As  your 
commissioners  consider  that  this  division  of  the  colony  has  suffered 
the  most  severely,  they  have  added  to  the  tables  of  crops  the  esti- 
mated value  of  each  plantation  within  the  county  during  the  time 
of  slavery,  and  up  to  the  year  of  emancipation.  The  amounts 
were  arrived  at  by  doubling  the  values  of  the  respective  gangs  of 
slaves,  as  appraised  for  compensation  upon  each  estate;  for  it  was 
formerly  considered  that  the  buildings  and  cultivation  of  a  plan- 
tation were  worth  fully  the  slave  gang  located  upon  it ;  and  your 
commissioners  have  no  doubt  they  are  quite  within  the  mark  in 
their  estimation  of  the  value  of  property  up  to  1832.  With  these 
figures  before  them,  it  is  feanul  to  contemplate  the  enormous 
depreciation  which  has  since  taken  place  in  West  India  property. 

To  commence  with  the  island  of  Leguan  at  the  mouth  of  Uie 
Rio  Elssequebo. 

This  fertile  and  beautiful  island  was  for  many  years  termed  tlie 
garden  of  the  colony,  and  formerly  contained  twenty-three  sugar 
and  three  coffee  and  plantain  estates,  all  of  which  continued  in 
cultivation  until  within  the  last  few  years.  At  the  present  moment 
there  are  only  eight  plantations,  which  are  even  nominally  carried 
on,  and  of  these  not  more  than  three  can  be  considered  in  full 
cultivation;  while  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  are  on  the 
very  verge  of  abandonment.  The  appended  table  of  the  returns 
of  produce  from  the  susrar  estates  on  this  island,  will  show  how 
it  has  progressively  declined,  while  the  values  of  the  respective 
plantations,  with  their  gangs  of  workmen  in  the  days  of  slavery, 
afford  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  disastrous  change  in  our  co- 
lonial circumstances. 

From  the  termination  of  apprenticeship  in  1838,  this  island  has 
severely  felt  the  want  of  labour.  As  soon  as  the  people  were  at 
liberty  to  move  where  they  pleased,  great  numbers  left  Leguan, 
and  became  free  settlers  on  the  east  coast  and  the  banks  of  the 
Demerary  river,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  greater  facilities  thus  af- 
forded them  for  communication  with  town.  Then  commenced 
the  establishment  of  villages  on  the  idand  itself^  which  quickly 
absorbed  a  number  of  the  working  people,  for  whom  hunting  and 
fishing  have  greater  attractions  than  steady  labour  in  the  field. 
The  general  appearance  of  the  island  is  thus  summed  up  by  Mr. 
John  Mackenzie,  of  Plantation  Amsterdam,  who  has  been  a 
resident  planter  for  upwards  of  thirty  years.  "  It  is  no  overdrawn 
description,  when  I  assert  that  its  cultivation  is  now  limited  to 
one-third  of  its  former  number  of  estates,  and  these  but  struggling 
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desperately  to  avoid  that  doom  which  seems  inevitable.  Forest- 
trees  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  once  smiling  cane  fields,  and  the 
few  of  the  latter  that  are  left,  scarcely  discernible  amid  a  savage 
bush." 

The  island  of  Wakenaam  does  not  appear  in  quite  the  same 
deplorable  condition  as  Leguan;  but  although  none  of  the  estates 
in  it  were  completely  given  up  as  on  the  31st  of  December  last, 
still  a  very  large  proportion  are  only  in  nominal  cultivation. 
Your  commissioners  beg  to  call  attention  to  a  similar  table  to  that 
prepared  for  Leguan,  and  here  again  the  same  symptoms  of  pro- 
gressive decline  are  to  be  observed. 

From  these  figures  it  will  be  perceived  that,  while  the  return 
of  produce  last  year  amounted  to  only  3,583,942  lbs.  of  sugar, 
this  is  a  diminution  of  5,779,992  lbs.  from  the  crop  of  1829. 
When  your  commissioners  state  that  the  system  of  freehold  vil- 
lages prevails  in  this  island  also,  it  cannot  be  wondered  at  that 
the  want  of  labour  is  felt  to  a  ruinous  extent.  Between  Leguan 
and  Wakenaam  there  are  upwards  of  2000  people  living  in 
villages,  for  whom  the  abandoned  cane  pieces  afford  excellent 
hunting-grounds,  and,  the  surrounding  waters  abounding  in  fish, 
an  easy  means  of  subsistence. 

Of  the  smaller  islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Essequebo,  the  ap- 
pended table  will  give  but  a  disheartening  account 

With  regard  to  Hog  Island,  the  cultivation  formerly  amounted 
to  858  acres,  it  has  now  dwindled  down  to  308,  and  in  u  similar 
manner  the  crop  has  sunk  from  900  to  200  hogsheads  of  sugar. 
This  island  appears  at  present  to  be  kept  up  almost  entirely  by 
the  Coolies;  and  as  their  term  of  service  expires  in  March,  1851, 
unless  a  fresh  supply  of  labour  be  very  soon  obtained,  there  is 
every  reason  to  fear  that  it  will  become  completely  abandoned. 

The  cultivation  of  Tiger  Island  has  in  like  manner  declined 
from  856  to  328  acres,  and  instead  of  a  working  population  of 
561,  there  remain  but  125  Creoles  and  189  immigrants.  As  the 
estates  here  are  carried  on  principally  by  the  latter  class,  it  is 
evident  that  speedy  immigration  can  alone  save  this  island  from 
total  ruin. 

Crossing  over  to  the  main  land,  your  commissioners  find  the 
district  between  the  Supenaam  Creek  and  the  Iteribissi  Creek  in 
the  most  deplorable  condition.  Here  were  formerly  situated  seven 
fine  sugar  estates,  of  which  four  nominally  survive,  but  with  a 
greatly  diminished  cultivation.  Although  the  prostrate  condition 
of  this  once  beautiful  part  of  the  coast  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  labour,  the  three  villages  of  Dryshore,  Warroosie, 
and  Supenaam,  contain  a  population  of  nearly  700  Creoles.  The 
mode  of  life,  however,  pursued  by  these  people,  is  thus  described 
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by  Mr.  Seward,  who  has  resided  in  the  district  for  twenty-seveii 
years: — *'  About  one-fourth  work  at  a  time  on  the  neighbouring 
estates,  while  the  other  three- fourths  sit  down,  fish,  hunt,  and 
stealy  both  from  the  estates  and  one  another."  Favoured  by  a 
genial  climate  and  a  boundless  fertility  of  soil,  the  peasantry  of 
this  country  seem  to  care  very  little  beyond  satisfying  their  appe- 
tites, and  sit  down  in  silent  apathy  while  plantation  after  plan- 
tation is  growing  up  in  bush  all  around  them.  Unable  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  labour,  the  proprietors  on  this  coast  seem  to  be  keeping 
up  a  hopeless  struggle  against  approaching  ruin,  and  unless  immi- 
gration very  soon  commences,  their  estates  must  be  abandoned. 

In  the  district  between  the  Iteribissi  Creek  and  Capoey  Creek, 
three  coffee  and  ten  sugar  plantations  formerly  existed;  and  now 
the  whole  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter  have  ceased  to  be  in 
cultivation  at  all ;  while  of  tlie  altered  condition  of  the  remainder 
the  following  summary  will  afibrd  a  most  convincing  proof: 

1829.  1S49. 

Plantation.  Sugar.                               Sugar. 

Ondemeening      ....  347,000  lbs.  193,650  lbs. 

Bathsheba's  Lust    ....  432,651    „  78,904   „ 

Zorg 709,500   „  227,835    „ 

Golden  Fleece         .        .        .    .  863,700  „  387,000   „ 

Persereranoe       ....  415,937   „  230,971    „ 

Cullen 561,396  „  300,000   „ 

Hoffyan  Aurich                          .  279,900  „  96,000   „ 

Union .352,000   „  156,000    „ 


Total       .         .  3,962,084    „  1,670,360   „ 

being  a  diminution  of  upwards  of  one-half. 

While  these  estates  were  making  the  above  crops  in  1829,  the 
population  of  the  district  amounted  to  about  2654  slaves,  and  1 10 
whites,  making  a  total  of  2764;  but  on  the  31st  of  December 
last,  the  population  on  estates  including  managers,  overseers,  &c.y 
was  only  954.  The  number  of  villagers,  however,  amounted  to 
more  than  4000  people;  but  so  little  work  is  performed  by  them, 
that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  make  any  impression  upon  the 
labour-market  of  the  district 

The  once  famous  Arabian  Coast,  so  long  the  boast  of  the  colony, 
presents  now  but  a  mournful  picture  of  departed  prosperity. 
Here  were  formerly  situated  some  of  the  finest  estates  m  the 
country,  and  a  large  resident  body  of  proprietors  lived  in  the 
district,  and  freely  expended  their  incomes  on  the  spot  whence 
they  derived  them.  jFrom  Capoey  Creek  to  plantation  «*  Better 
Success,"  are  situated  twenty-one  sugar  plantations,  three  of 
which  (Aberdeen,  Three  Friends,  and  Better  Success)  may  be 
considered  as  virtually  abandoned,  while  almost  all  the  remainder 
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are  in  a  very  languishing  condition.  From  the  return  of  the  pro- 
duce and  value  of  the  estates  in  the  mainland  of  Essequebo,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  sugar  crop  alone  has  gradually  dwindled  away 
from  22,5! 8,656  lbs.  to  «^,227,412  lbs. 

The  cause  of  the  distress  so  severely  felt  here,  seems  to  arise 
principally  from  the  want  of  labour,  which  prevails  to  such  an 
extent  that  estates,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hughes,  of  Anna  Regina, 
"  are  going  fast  to  ruin  for  want  of  a  proper  supply."  The  dis- 
trict swarms  with  villages;  but  no  depenaence  wnatever  can  be 
placed  upon  the. people  inhabiting  them,  and  the  estates  have 
hitherto  been  worked  principally  by  the  Coolies.  They  are,  how- 
ever, now  flocking  up  to  town  in  great  numbers,  as  the  end  of 
their  engagements  approaches,  in  order  to  claim  their  back-passage 
to  India;  and  your  commissioners  learn  with  great  regret,  that  the 
Creoles  are  also  leaving  the  coast,  in  order  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  a  nearer  proximity  to  town;  so  that  unless  a  fresh  supply  of 
labour  be  soon  obtained,  Essequebo  threatens  to  become  aban- 
doned for  want  of  people. 

The  lower  part  of  the  coast,  after  passing  Devonshire  Castle  to 
the  river  Pomeroon,  presents  a  scene  of  almost  total  desolation. 

Here  were  formerly  situate  seven  estates  in  coffee,  cotton,  and 
plantains,  representing  in  the  days  of  slavery  a  capital  of  more 
than  176,000/.;  all  of  which  are  now  abandonea  and  almost 
valueless.  Of  the  few  people  living  in  villages  here,  numbering 
about  250  souls,  some  cultivate  their  own  provision-grounds,  and 
thereby,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  William  Henery,  *^  obtain  partial 
support,  which  they  eke  out  by  fishing  and  thieving :  others  go 
occasionally  to  the  Essequebo  coast,  work  for  a  month  or  two, 
then  return  and  sit  down  in  almost  total  idleness.  Their  working 
upon  plantations  on  the  coast  is  only  however  when  sheer  neces- 
sity impels.  The  young  people  are  growing  up  in  a  state  most 
dangerous  to  social  order  and  the  well-being  of  society." 

Having  thus  completed  the  melancholy  retrospect  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Essequebo,  your  commissioners  beg  to  refer  to  the  return 
of  produce  for  the  last  three  years  from  that  county,  as  showing 
the  gradual  diminution  of  the  crops  since  the  Sugar  Act  of  1846 : 

County  op  Essequebo. 

Tears.  Sugar.  Coffee. 

1847  ....  20,212,185  Ibi 30  lbs. 

1848  ....  16,821,894  „     500  „ 

1849  ....  15,907,503  „     300  „ 

The  county  of  Berbice  also  suffers  to  an  alarming  extent  from 
the  want  of  labour.     To  such  a  degree  has  the  system  of  squatting 
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in  comparative  idleness  prevailed  in  this  division  of  the  colony, 
that  your  commissioners  find  that  out  of  the  18,000  people  com- 
prising the  rural  population  of  the  county,  upwards  or  12,000  are 
scattered  over  small  freeholds  and  bush  settlements  far  up  the 
creeks  and  rivers,  enjoying  a  state  of  savage  freedom,  ana  con- 
tributing in  no  way  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  colony. 

On  the  east  coast  of  Berbice,  from  the  Corentyne  river  west- 
ward to  the  Devil's  Creek,  were  formerly  situate  six  sugar  and 
many  cotton  estates.  Of  these  four  still  remain  in  sugar  cultiva- 
tion, all  the  cotton  plantations  having  some  time  since  been 
entirely  abandoned.  One  of  tliem,  namely,  plantation  '*  Albion," 
was  subsequently  turned  into  sugar,  and  was  considered  a  fine 
property,  but  is  now  languishing  for  want  of  labour.  In  this 
district  is  situated   plantation  **  Mary's  Hope,"  which  formerly 

E reduced  900hhds.  of  sugar,  but  is  now  quite  given  up.  The 
uildings  are  crumbling  into  dust,  and,  save  by  a  few  squatters, 
the  estate  is  totally  uninhabited.  The  abandoned  plantations  on 
this  coast,  which  if  capital  and  labour  could  be  procured  might 
easily  be  made  very  productive,  are  either  wholly  deserted  or  else 
appropriated  by  hordes  of  squatters,  who  of  course  are  unable  to 
keep  up  at  their  own  expense  the  public  roads  and  bridges,  and 
consequently  all  communication  by  land  between  the  Corent;yne 
and  New  Amsterdam  is  nearly  at  an  end.  The  roads  are  im- 
passable for  horses  or  carriages,  while  for  foot  passengers  they  are 
extremely  dangerous.  The  number  of  villages  in  this  deserted 
region  must  be  upwards  of  2500,  and  as  the  country  abounds  with 
fish  and  game,  they  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a  subsistence; 
in  fact,  the  Corentyne  coast  is  fast  relapsing  into  a  state  of  nature. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  roads,  the  magistrates'  and  sheriflS*  courts 
are  very  irregularly  held,  the  churches  and  schools  are  neglected, 
and  a  regular  trade  in  smuggled  spirits  is  carried  on  with  the 
port  of  Nicarie,  there  being  no  sufficient  coast  guard  stationed  to 
prevent  this  illicit  traffic.  There  is  no  police  station  or  sti- 
pendiary magistrate  resident  in  the  district,  and  the  people  are 
living,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  a  state  of  lawless  independence. 

In  the  district  between  the  DeviUs  Creek  and  Canje  Creek  were 
formerly  situated  twenty  cotton  estates.  "  The  whole  of  the  above 
district  is  now  a  wilderness,"  while,  as  may  be  expected,  the  roads 
are  perfectly  impassable. 

Canje  Creek  was  formerly  considered  a  flourishing  district  of 
the  county,  and  numbered  on  its  east  bank  seven  sugar  and  three 
oojSTee  estates,  and  on  its  west  bank  eight  estates,  of  which  two 
were  in  sugar  and  six  in  coflee,  making  a  total  of  eighteen  planta- 
tions. The  coffije  cultivation  has  long  since  been  entirely  aban- 
doned, and  of  the  sugar  estates  but  eight  still  now  remain.    They 
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are  suffering  severely  for  want  of  labour,  and  being  supported 
principally  by  African  and  Coolie  immigrants,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  if  the  latter  leave  and  claim  their  return  passages  to 
India,  a  great  part  of  the  district  will  become  abandoned.  There 
are  an  immense  number  of  people  living  in  villages  up  tliis  creek, 
and  a  small  trade  in  fire- wood  and  timber  is  carried  on  by  them, 
but  their  services  as  field-labourers  upon  the  neighbouring  planta- 
tions are  extremely  difficult  to  be  obtained,  and  never  for  an 
instant  to  be  depended  upon. 

On  the  east  bank  of  tne  river  Berbice  were  formerly  twenty- 
two  coffee  and  four  sugar  estates  in  full  cultivation.  The  district 
for  many  years  produced  very  large  crops  of  coffee,  but  of  this 
species  of  produce  four  plantations  alone  remain,  and  they  are 
only  nominally  kept  up.  The  chief  cause  of  this  wholesale  aban- 
donment of  property,  which  has  entirely  taken  place  since  the 
year  1838,  was  the  want  of  labour  produced  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  Creoles  from  the  field.  The  six  sugar  estates  now  existing  on 
this  bank  of  the  river  are  naturally  very  fine  properties,  and  capa- 
ble of  making  the  largest  crops;  but  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
¥iople  to  till  the  ground,  they  are  now  in  a  languishing  condition, 
he  intervening  spaces  between  them  are  occupied  by  the  aban- 
doned fields  of  once  beautiful  coffee  plantations,  whose  splendid 
works  in  most  instances  are  still  remaming  as  monuments  of  their 
former  magnificence;  but  the  want  of  labour  and  scarcity  of 
means,  so  severely  felt  at  the  present  moment,  effectually  preclude 
any  attempt  being  made  to  restore  their  cultivation. 

The  plantations  on  this  bank  of  the  river  are  carried  on  prin- 
cipally by  the  African  immigrants,  and  without  them,  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Henery,  "  the  six  sugar  estates  in  this  district 
would  have  been  abandoned  long  ago."  While  they  are  suffering 
to  a  ruinous  extent  from  the  want  of  labour,  there  are  upwards  of 
4000  people  living  in  villages  within  the  district,  a  number  more 
than  sufficient  amply  to  work  the  few  estates  which  yet  remain  in 
cultivation;  but  under  present  circumstances,  so  gloomy  is  the 
condition  of  affairs  here,  that  the  two  gentlemen  whom  your  com- 
missioners have  examined  with  respect  to  this  district,  both  concur 
in  predicting  ^'  its  slow  but  sure  approximation  to  the  condition 
in  which  civilised  man  first  found  it.  Crossing  over  to  the  west 
bank,  your  commissioners  find  that  the  work  of  abandonment  has 
been  equally  extensive  on  this  side  of  the  river. 

Here  were  formerly  twenty-nine  coffee  and  plantain  estates, 
besides  three  in  sugar.  At  the  present  day  there  remain  three 
sugar  estates  in  full  cultivation  and  two  partially  abandoned; 
while  of  the  once  magnificent  cofifee  cultivation,  there  scarcely 
remains  a  trace.     The  returns  of  this  species  of  produce,  once 
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amounting  to  several  million  pounds,  are  now  only  nominal,  and 
the  whole  county  of  Berbice  hardly  returns  a  tithe  of  what  many 
a  single  plantation  formerly  produced.  This  district,  in  1829, 
gave  employtaent  to  3635  registered  slaves,  but  at  the  present 
moment  there  are  not  more  than  600  labourers  at  work  on  the 
few  estates  still  in  cultivation,  although  it  is  estimated  there  are 
upwards  of  2000  people  idling  in  villages  of  their  own.  The 
roads  are  in  many  parts  several  feet  under  water,  and  perfect 
swamps;  while  in  some  places  the  bridges  are  wanting  altogether. 
In  fact,  the  whole  district  is  fast  becoming  a  total  wilderness,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  or  two  estates  which  yet  continue  to 
struggle  on,  and  which  are  hardly  accessible  now  but  by  water. 

The  west  coast  of  Berbice  was  formerly  a  great  'cotton  country, 
and  included  besides  six  tine  sugar  estates.  The  whole  of  the 
cotton  cultivation  has  been  long  since  abandoned,  and  of  the 
sugar  estates  which  still  remain,  three  may  be  said  to  be  partially 
given  up.  The  want  of  labour  is  felt  to  an  extent  which  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  estimate  correctly,  and  although  the  estates 
working  in  this  quarter  have  plenty  of  accommodation  for  work- 
men, the  people  obstinately  refuse  to  tenant  the  vacant  negro- 
yards,  and  seek  in  preference  the  settlements  which  swarm  along 
this  coast,  where  they  cultivate  a  few  ground  provisions,  and 
**  spend  their  time,"  to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Grant,  "  either 
in  idleness  and  rioting,  or  in  fishing  and  shooting."  These  people 
seem  fast  retrograding  into  a  savage  state,  consistent  with  the 
wilderness  which  is  growing  up  around  them.  Except  in  some 
of  the  best  villages,  they  care  not  for  back  or  front  dams  to  keep 
off  the  water;  their  side-lines  are  disregarded,  and  consequently 
the  drainage  is  gone ;  while  in  many  instances  the  public  road  is 
so  completely  flooded  that  canoes  have  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
transit.  The  Africans  are  unhappily  following  the  example  of 
the  Creoles  in  this  district,  and  buying  land  on  which  they  settle 
in  contented  idleness;  and  your  commissioners  cannot  view  in- 
stances like  these  without  the  deepest  alarm,  for  if  this  pernicious 
habit  of  squatting  is  allowed  to  extend  to  the  immigrants  also, 
there  is  no  hope  for  the  colony. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  county  of  Berbice 
was  formerly  a  great  cotton  and  coffee  producing  district.  What 
cultivation  now  remains  is  almost  entirely  sugar,  but  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  crops  have  retrograded  since  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1846  the  following  return  will  show  an  example: 


County  of  Berbice. 

Year*. 

Sugar. 

Coffee. 

1847 
1848 
1849 

.     .  16,091,655  lbs 

.  14,867,133    „ 
.         .     .  12,546,657    „ 

2,975  lbs. 
105,387    ., 
37,527    „ 
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Your  commissioners  having  now  reported  upon  the  present 
condition  of  the  agricultural  districts  of  the  colony,  and  shown 
the  misery  and  distress  everywhere  apparent  upon  the  face  of  the 
country,  will  in  the  next  place  address  themselves  to— 

The  Social  and  Industrial  Condition  of  the  Lahouring  CUutet  in 
British  Chiiana, 

The  labouring  population  of  British  Guiana  consists  of  two 
great  classes — Creoles  and  Immigrants.  The  first  may  be  divided 
into  resident  labourers  on  eatates,  and  freeholders  or  squatters;  the 
second  into  Africans,  Portuguese,  and  Coolies.  Of  all  the  classes 
of  people  in  this  country,  the  native  Creoles  are  by  far  the  best 
adapted  for  raising  the  colonial  staples,  but,  as  has  been  already 
shown,  the  vicious  practice  of  squatting,  which  seems  at  present 
the  curse  of  the  colony,  has  spread  among  them  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  overwhelming  majority  of  their  number  have  wholly 
withdrawn  from  the  labour  market.  The  entire  population  of 
the  rural  districts  appears,  from  the  returns  of  the  Acting  Com- 
missary of  population,  to  be  as  follows: 


COUNTY. 

Creoles 

resident  on 

Estates. 

Creoles 
non-rebident 

Africans. 

Portuguese 

Coolies. 

Totals. 

Demerary... 
Essequebo... 
Berbice 

9,259 
8,432 
2,248 

25,067 

5,432 

12,256 

2,222 
1,191 
2,407 

3,854 

1,164 

188 

5,206 

3,610 
3,843 
1,057 

43,912 
20,062 
18,156 

Total 

19,939 

42,755 

5,820 

8,410 

82,130 

ITius  it  will  be  seen  that,  out  of  the  82,000  composing  the 
rural  population,  upwards  of  42,000  people  hardly  contribute  in 
any  way  to  raise  the  staples  of  the  country;  while  the  whole 
number  of  immigrants,  amounting  to  19,436,  is  about  equal  to 
the  resident  labourers  on  plantations,  making  an  entire  total  of 
39,375  people  as  the  agricultural  peasantry  of  British  Guiana. 
ITie  system  of  freeholds  (as  it  is  called  here)  appears  one  of  the 
crying  evils  of  the  day,  and  is,  indeed,  little  better  than  licensed 
squatting.  Where  whole  districts  present  but  a  scene  of  aban- 
doned estates,  it  is  very  easy  to  purchase  land  for  a  trifling  consi- 
deration; and  thus,  numbers  combining,  deserted  plantations  are 
bought  up  and  villages  quickly  formed  on  their  sites.  There  are 
great  numbers  also  who,  strictly  speaking,  "  squat*'  up  the  rivers 
and  creeks — that  is,  settle  themselves  on  crown-land  without  any 
title  whatsoever.  The  forests  teeming  with  game,  and  the  rivers 
with  fish,  afford  them  a  plentiful  subsistence;  and  the  ground,  with 
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very  little  tillacre,  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  provisions.  They 
carry  on  a  small  trade  in  fire- wood,  charcoal,  <S^.,  but  by  far  the 
gi-eatest  part  of  their  time  is  spent  in  absolute  idleness.  The 
accounts  your  commissioners  have  received  of  the  demoralisation 
going  on  in  these  negro  villages  is  calculated  to  excite  the  deepest 
alarm,  and  rioting  and  debauchery  seem  to  be  but  too  prevalent 
among  them.  In  many  of  the  most  populous  villages,  in  the 
most  thriving  parts  of  the  country,  very  significant  signs  of  actual 
retrogression  are  plainly  perceptible.  Formerly  the  Creole  had  a 
taste  for  luxuries  in  food  and  dress,  and  would  willingly  work  to 
earn  the  means  of  gratifying  his  desires;  but  now  he  seems  con- 
tent to  go  about  with  the  least  amount  of  clothing  consistent  with 
decency,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  the  coarsest  fare. 

Great  numbers  of  them,  up  the  rivers  and  creeks,  seem  to  shun 
as  much  as  possible  all  intercourse  with  their  more  civilised  neigh- 
bours, and  especially  with  white  men.  Their  dwellings,  which  are 
little  better  than  savage  huts,  are  built  at  a  distance  from  the 
water *s  brink,  and  carefully  shrouded  by  trees,  so  as  to  elude  the 
observation  of  passing  vessels.  Thus  they  live  in  the  bush,  with 
scarcely  a  thought  or  a  care  for  a  moral  or  religious  education  of 
their  children,  who  are  growing  up  around  them  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  mostly  stark  naked.  Although  the  country  districts 
are  well  supplied  with  churches  and  schools,  the  religious  observ- 
ances of  the  people  in  several  districts  presenting  these  advantages 
are  greatly  neglected.  The  following  table,  prepared  from  the 
stipendiary  magistrates'  returns  throughout  the  colony,  will  show 
the  number  of  places  of  worship  and  of  religious  and  general 
instruction  in  the  rural  districts: 

Churches.        Chapels.        Sunday  Schools.       Average  attendance. 
34  67  75  S993 

Daj  Schools.  Average  Attendance. 

82  3863 

The  number  of  children  appears  to  be  as  follows: 

Resident  Creoles.        Non-resident.       Africans.        Portufoiese.        CooUet. 
5372  16,780  1742  1331  880 

making  a  total  of  26,105  children  of  all  classes,  of  whom  only 
6993  receive  any  religious,  and  3863  any  secular  education  what- 
soever.* With  the  progressive  retrogression  of  the  African  race  in 
this  country  the  heathen  superstitions  of  their  ancestors  seem  to 
be  gaining  ground,  and  "  Obeah"  is  practised  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  supposed.  AH  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  landed  interest  whom  your  commissioners   have  exa- 
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mined  concur  in  representing  the  idle  and  vicious  mode  of  life 
pursued  by  the  vilkgers,  even  in  the  most  flourishing  (compara- 
tively speaking)  parts  of  the  colony.  ITie  depredations  committed 
by  them  in  the  neighbouring  plantain  walks  and  cane  pieces,  and 
upon  each  other's  lands,  are  almost  inconceivable;  nor  is  it  possible 
in  the  present  state  of  things  to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice.  The 
rate  of  wages,  moreover,  is  so  exorbitant,  considering  the  small 
number  oi  their  wants,  that  in  the  words  of  Mr.  McKenzie,  of 
Amsterdam,  **  the  agricultural  labourer  can  support  himself  in  ease 
and  plenty  on  the  produce  of  two  days'  labour,  or  the  performance 
of  two  tasks  of  four  or  five  hours'  duration  per  week — the  other 
portion  of  his  time  being  zealously  devoted  to  his  amusements.'' 

Tlie  labouring  population  of  British  Guiana  residing  on  estates 
number,  as  has  been  said  39,375  souls.  Of  these,  20,334  are 
women  and  children,  leaving  a  balance  of  19,041  strong  able- 
bodied  men.  The  average  time  reouired  to  perform  a  task,  or 
day's  work,  ranches  from  five  to  six  hours.  For  this  the  labourer 
exacts  one  guilder,  equal  to  Is.  4d.  sterling  ;  and  so  completely  is 
he  destitute  of  all  ambition  ^o  better  his  condition  by  his  own 
industry,  that  he  is  content  to  work  two  or  three  days  in  the 
week,  and  idle  away  the  rest  upon  the  wages  he  has  thereby 
acquired.  The  number  of  tasks  performed  upon  the  various 
estates  throughout  the  colony,  as  far  as  your  commissioners  have 
been  able  to  ascertain,  hardly  averages  ten  per  month,  thus  show- 
ing that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  labourer's  time  are  spent  in 
perfect  indolence. 

These  observations  must  be  understood  to  apply  principally  to 
the  native  population  ;  for  the  immigrants  work  much  more 
continuously  and  steadily,  although  physically  inferior  to  the 
Creoles. 

At  the  present  moment  there  are  many  estates  carried  on  almost 
entirely  by  immigrant  labour ;  and,  as  far  as  regards  the  Coolies, 
your  commissioners  have  to  report  in  a  very  favourable  manner; 
11,437  people  from  Calcutta  and  Madras  have  been  introduced 
into  this  country  since  May,  1845  ;  and  althougli  at  first  the 
Madras  immigrants  seemed  a  sickly,  weak,  and  lazy  race,  and  the 
mortality  among  them  was  very  great,  subsequent  importations 
have  replenished  our  fields  with  a  fine  body  of  labourers.  Your 
commissioners  look  forward  to  the  expected  immijgration  from 
India  as  destined  to  save  the  country  from  approachmg  ruin ;  and 
unless  the  native  of  this  country  can  in  some  way  be  induced  to 
work,  there  is  every  prospect  of  the  Coolie  and  Portuguese  races 
supplanting  the  African  in  the  labour  market.  The  immigrant* 
from  Madeira,  of  whom  there  are  upwards  of  5000  in  the  country, 
are  a  very  useful  class  of  people.     Excellent  field  labourers  them- 
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selves,  they  also  exercise  an  indirect  influence  upon  the  price  of 
labour,  by  cheapening  the  commodities  in  use  among  the  working 
classes,  for  a  great  number  of  them  are  hucksters — petty  shop- 
keepers and  traders.  The  Portuguese  seem  for  the  most  part  to 
prefer  these  occupations  to  field-labour;  and  their  ambition  is 
generally  to  save  enough  money  to  buy  a  license,  stock  a  pack, 
and  turn  pedlars.  The  fortunes  made  by  some  of  these  people  are 
perfectly  incredible ;  and  your  commissioners  could  particularise 
various  instances  of  parties  coming  from  Madeira  without  a  penny 
in  the  world,  realising,  after  a  few  years'  residence  here,  several 
thousand  dollars.  The  Africans  would,  undoubtedly,  be  the  best 
immigrants  for  this  country  if  under  a  contract  for  a  term  of 
years,  and  those  that  have  already  arrived  are  a  particularly 
vigorous,  muscular  body  of  men  ;  but  it  cannot  be  disguised  that 
they  too  readily  fall  into  the  bad  habits  of  the  idle  native  popu- 
lation, who  often  inveigle  them  away  from  their  employers  even 
whilst  under  indenture,  but  more  particularly  as  soon  as  their 
engagements  ex[)ire.  They  muster  about  3820  souls,  of  whom 
1740  are  children.  This  number  is,  of  course,  too  small  to  make 
any  serious  impression  ;  and  immigration  from  Sierra  Leone  is  so 
uncertain  and  precarious,  that  it  is  to  be  feared  British  Guiana 
will  never  be  adequately  recruited  from  thence. 

Where  the  supply  of  labour  is  so  limited,  and  the  field  for  its 
exercise  so  great,  it  is  hardly  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  laws 
respecting  the  monthly  engagements  of  agricultural  labourers  are 
hardly  ever  enforced.  Employers  are  naturally  afraid  to  bring 
their  people  before  a  magistrate  for  breach  of  contract,  lest  they 
should  lose  their  services  altogether.  An  attempt  to  enforce .  the 
law  is  too  often  met  with  a  refusal  to  work  at  all  ;  and  the 
negroes  are  perfectly  aware  that  if  they  leave  the  estate  on  which 
they  may  be  for  the  time,  their  services  will  be  eagerly  competed 
for  by  the  neighbouring  managers.  Added  to  this,  the  delays 
and  want  of  substantial  justice  experienced  in  too  many  of  the 
magistrates*  courts,  operate  in  a  great  number  of  instances  as  an 
effectual  bar  to  any  recourse  being  had  to  the  relief,  such  as  it  is, 
afforded  by  the  local  ordinances.  Again,  the  difficulty  of  iden- 
tifying, or  even  tracing,  a  runaway  labourer  is  almost  insur- 
mountable. ^*  I  conceive,"  says  Mr.  Brumell,  "  that  there  can  be 
no  strict  enforcement  of  a  contract  between  two  parties,  one  of 
whom  is  known  and  responsible,  and  the  other  unknown  and  pos- 
sessing only  a  cloth  round  his  loins.  The  first  intimation  a  planter 
receives  of  a  breach  of  contract  is  the  absence  of  the  labourer; 
and  when  (if  ever)  he  hears  of  him  again,  it  is  that  he  is  in  an- 
other district  or  county.  Situated  as  the  proprietors  are,  there- 
fore, they  are  obliged  to  wink  at  the  behaviour  of  their  people, 
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knowing  that  on  taking  the  slightest  offence  they  will  instantly 
leave  and  work  elsewhere."  To  enter  into  minute  calculations  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  sugar  cannot  be  grown  profitably  in 
this  colony  under  existing  circumstances  would  be  a  needless  repe- 
tition; but  the  appended  Table,  furnished  by  the  Administrator- 
General  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  as  to  estates  under  his  ma- 
nagement, illustrates  the  subject  through  the  clearest  light. 

This  return  appears  to  your  commissioners  to  afford  an  unan- 
swerable proof  ot  the  condition  of  the  landed  interest  at  present. 
The  estates  referred  to  therein  were  all  carried  on  by  a  public 
oflScer  who  could  command  the  means  required  for  properly  con- 
ducting them;  their  administration  was  regulated  by  law,  and 
every  transaction  respecting  them  closely  scrutinised  by  a  court 
of  justice.  Yet  with  all  these  advantages  these  estates,  thirty- 
four  in  number,  sank  on  an  average  316,125  dollars  during 
sequestration,  without  paying  interest  on  mortgages  or  other 
incumbrances. 

When  the  management  of  estates  is  attended  with  such  a  ruinous 
loss,  it  cannot  be  matter  for  surprise  that  the  finest  properties 
command  only  nominal  prices  in  the  market.  Indeed,  land  at 
present  seems  to  have  no  definite  value;  for  those  plantations 
which  have  changed  hands  of  late  years  have  almost  invariably 
been  bought  in  by  the  holders  of  mortgages  or  other  liens  upon 
them,  and  in  many  cases  immediately  abandoned,  or  else  been 
purcnased  on  speculation  for  trifling  sums  by  parties  who  had  no 
means  to  work  them.  Your  commissioners  oeg  to  refer  to  the 
appended  returns  of  estates  which  have  been  sold  at  execution  by 
the  Provost-Marshal  of  British  Guiana,  as  showing  in  the  strongest 
manner  the  enormous  depreciation  which  has  taken  place  in  West 
India  property  since  the  year  1838. 

The  colony  of  British  Guiana  being  purely  agricultural,  its 
commercial  prosperity  inevitably  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
landed  interest. 

The  foregoing  Report  has  already  represented  the  misery  and 
ruin  into  wnich  the  planters  of  this  country  are  plunged.  It  re- 
mains now  but  to  tell  of  the  stagnation  of  business  necessarily 
caused  thereby  to  the  whole  mercantile  body.  The  two  seats  of 
commerce  for  the  colony  are  the  metropolis,  George  Town,  and 
the  town  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  the  county  oi'  Berbicc,  and  in 
both  these  places  the  leading  merchants  are  complaining  most 
severely  of  the  pressure  of  the  times.  Formerly  a  large  and 
prosperous  trade  was  carried  on  in  estates  supplies.  This,  owing 
to  tne  wholesale  abandonment  of  propertv,  has  dwindled  away 
almost  to  nothing.     The  consumption  of  almost  all  kinds  of  im- 
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ported  commodities  has  also  been  greatly  reduced  of  late  yearf, 
as  compared  with  the  period  immeaiately  following  freedom  and 
the  termination  of  apprenticeship.  Your  commisBioners  beg  to 
call  particular  attention  to  the  remarks  on  this  subject  of  Jkfr. 
Duncan  McDonald,  a  partner  in  the  leading  firm  of  George  An- 
derson and  Co.  ^^  For  some  time  after  the  emancipation,  up  to, 
I  may  say,  1845,  the  labouring  classes  purchased  largely  <^ 
calicoes,  muslins,  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  and  ind^  dry 
goods  generally,  as  also  of  malt  liquor,  hams,  low  priced  winea 
(which  were  retailed  very  extensively  by  the  Portuguese  at 
33-^  cents  per  bottle),  glassware,  furniture,  &c.  During  the  period 
stated  they  evinced  an  eagerness  for  articles  of  improved  comfort, 
and  a  desire  to  appear  respectable.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years 
various  circumstances  have  combined  to  reduce  the  demand  and 
consumption  of  articles  not  of  luxury  only,  but  of  ordinary  com- 
fort. Tlie  labourers  now  usually  confine  their  purchases  to  the 
very  few  and  indispensable  articles  of  clothing,  and  to  articles  of 
necessary  food.  The  other  portions  of  the  community  have  also 
contracted  their  wants  into  a  much  narrower  compass  than  in 
former  years."  The  limited  business  now  carried  on  m  plantation 
stores  is  almost  entirely  for  cash  instead  of  the  liberal  credit  for- 
merly given,  while  almost  all  other  description  of  sales  are  for  ready 
money  only.  With  the  decline  of  the  mercantile  trade  of  George- 
town, the  value  of  house  property  has  fuUen  ofi*  upwards  of  50  per 
cent ,  and  it  is  to  be  doubted  whether  there  are  any  business  pre- 
mises in  the  whole  place  that  would  sell  at  the  present  moment  fbir 
one  half  of  what  they  would  have  realised  four  or  five  years  wo. 
In  tlie  present  state  of  trade  the  tonnage  dues  and  pilotage  feet 
on  all  vessels  coming  into  port  are  felt  to  be  excessive,  and  the 
amount  of  additional  fees  paid  to  the  harbour-master  is  a  subject 
uhich  urgently  demands  legislative  supervision.  The  commercial 
interest  of  New  Amsterdam  is,  if  possible,  at  a  still  lower  ebb  than 
that  of  Georgetown,  for  so  large  a  portion  of  Berbice  is  aban^ 
doncd  that,  comparatively  speaking,  few  plantations  remain  in 
cultivation  to  be  supplied  from  the  merchant's  stores.  The  value 
of  liouse  property  m  this  town  has  become  almost  nominal,  it 
being  next  to  impossible  to  effect  sales  of  this  description,  even 
for  the  most  trifling  sums.  Hardly  any  shipping  now  frcK}uent 
the  port  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  produce  if 
sent  down  to  Georgetown  to  be  shipped  from  thence. 

Your  commissioners  have  now  reported,  somewhat  at  length, 
upon  the  present  state  of  the  colony  of  British  Guiana^  both  at 
regards  its  agricultural  and  commercial  interests.  They  now  b^ 
to  call  attention  to  the  following  statements,  as  showing  how  the 
whole  value  of  the  products  of  the  country  is  swallowed  up  by  the 
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labouring  classes,  without  leaving  any  profit  whatever  to  the  pro- 
prietary Dody: 

The  total  value  of  the  staples  of  the  country  for  1849  Dollars. 

is  found  to  be' 3,248,686 

Of  these,  the  productions  not  contributed  by  sugar 

estates  amount  to 171,966 

Leaving  a  balance  of  ...  .  3.076,720 
The  colony  last  year  produced  in  round  numbers 
38,000  nhds.  of  sugar,  which  being  valued  at  4 
cents  per  lb.,  and  the  rum  and  molasses  at  30  dols. 
per  puncheon  and  11  dols.  per  cask  respectively, 
give  the  above  sum  of  3,076,720  dols. 
Tlie  calculation  of  the  money  required  for  wages 
to  make  a  crop  of  500  hhds.  of  sugar,  with  rum 
and  molasses  m  proportion,  is  ascertained  to  be 
2000  dols.  per  month,  or  24,000  dols.  per  annum, 
which  would  require,  to  produce  a  crop  of  38,000 

hhds dols.  1,824,000 

The  other  expenses  may  be  estimated 

at  2-3rd8  the  wages  „     1,216,000 

3,040,000 


Leaving  a  surplus  of  only  .  36,720 

to  meet  interest  on  capital,  pay  off  debts,  &c. 

The  produce  of  the  sugar  estates,  making  the  above  crop  of 
38,000  hhds.,  ought  to  be  raised  by  the  labour  of  19,000  people, 
who  would  thus,  allowing  them  to  work  on  an  average  274  days 
in  tlie  year,  earn  288f.,  or  96  dols.  each  per  annum  ;  whereas  it  is 
calculated  there  are  more  than  double  the  number  employed  on 
the  estates  in  British  Guiana,  who  therefore  should  earn  only 
about  144f.  each.  At  the  same  time,  there  are  upwards  of  40,000 
people  who  are  residing  in  the  rural  parishes,  and  hardly  work  at 
all,  unless  it  may  be  considered  that  by  their  occasional  labour 
they  contribute  to  produce  the  value  of  the  other  productions  of 
the  colony,  which  your  commissioners  have  shown  amount  to 
only  171,966  dols.,  say: 

Dollars. 

Fire-wood 2,433 

Coffee 9,105 

Hard- wood 124,850 

Charcoal 25,657 

Ciiciui-nata 4,100 

Hide* 3,061 

Shingles 2,760 

171,966 

2  l2 
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Our  rural  population  of  82,000,  if  they  choee  to  work,  arc 
capable  of  producing  annually  80,000  hhds.  of  sugar,  with  mm 
and  molasses  in  proportion  ;  but,  as  has  been  before  stated,  lea 
than  half  of  their  number  can  be  induced  to  cultivate  the  sunx 
estates  at  all,  and  these,  at  the  most,  only  do  half  work,  so  tnal 
three-fourths  of  the  population  are  upheld  by  the  labour  thai 
ought  to  be  performed  by  the  other  one- fourth. 

Again,  the  immigrants  cannot  possibly  be  working  as  they 
ought,  for  they  alone,  numbering  as  they  do  19,436  souls,  are 
safficient  to  produce  the  whole  sugar  crop  now  made  in  the 
Colony. 

In  the  like  manner  the  resident  Creole  population,  nearly  20,000 
stroiig,  could  of  themselves  raise  the  same  crop.  From  all  that 
your  commissioners  have  been  able  to  learn,  it  is  probable  that  the 
immigrants  have  hitherto  by  their  labour  contributed  to  produoe 
by  far  the  larger  quantity  ot  the  sugar  crops  of  British  Guiana, 
and  if  this  really  be  the  case,  the  idleness  nrevailing  amongst  the 
native  population,  who  still  remain  locatea  on  estates,  is  at  onoe 
clearly  manifest 

The  result  of  the  whole  amounts  to  this,  that  the  entire  labour 
which  the  planters  of  this  country  can  muster  out  of  a  population 
numbering  82,000,  of  whom  at  least  50,000  are  able-bodied 
people,  is  not  equal  to  that  of  19,000  steady  and  continuous 
workmen. 

With  reference  to  the  foregoing  statement  of  exports,  and  of 
the  population  by  whom  they  are  produced,  the  amount  of  im- 

f>rts  mto  this  colony  must  also  be  taken  into  consideratioii. 
hese  appear,  by  the  returns  from  the  custom-house  for  the  year 
1849,  to  be  of  the  value  of  658,140/.  sterling,  or  3,279,072  dols., 
being  a  surplus  of  30,386  dols.  over  the  whole  exports  of  British 
Guiana  of  every  description.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  country  is  consumed  within  it. 

This  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  the  cost  of  production 
being  so  exorl)itant  as  to  enable  the  labourers  not  only  to  con- 
sume largely  themselves,  but  also  to  maintain  in  complete  idleneai 
branches  of  their  families  who  are  located  in  villages  and  other 
rural  settlements.  A  great  trade  in  provisions  is  carried  on  with 
the  United  States  of  America,  upon  which  this  colony  is  almost 
entirely  dependent  for  food,  notwithstanding  that  the  villa^^rs 
could  with  ease  not  only  raise  sufficient  for  nome  consumption, 
but  could  also  supply  the  neighbouring  islands.  It  might  be 
thought  that  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  importation  of  all 
articles  of  food  would  operate  on  the  minds  of  these  people  as  an 
incentive  for  cultivating  the  native  roots  and  esculents  ;  but  so 
deeply  seated  are  their  habits  of  indolence,  that  no  inducement 
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ctn  persuade  them  to  take  advantage  of  this  field  of  honest 
industry  so  invitingly  spread  before  them. 

Your  commissioners  cannot  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  the 
subject  without  reporting  upon  the  almost  total  failure  of  the 
M^tairie  system,  as  endeavoured  to  be  introduced  into  this  country. 
A  little  coflee  is  indeed  cultivated  by  the  Metayers  with  tolerable 
success  ;  but  as  regards  sugar,  the  experiment  may  be  said  to 
have  entirely  failed.  More  than  one  fine  property  has  been  ruined 
by  trusting  to  this  method  of  cultivation,  and  in  nearly  every 
instance  proprietors  have  been  obliged  to  take  back  the  fielos 
from  the  farmers  on  account  of  their  neglect  and  inattention.  In 
theory  the  system  is  all  that  can  be  desired,  and  its  failure,  when 
sought  to  be  reduced  into  practice,  is  attributable  solely  to  the 
unntness  of  the  working  classes  to  appreciate  its  advantages. 

They  are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  the  social  scale  to 
feel  the  benefits  which  would  result  to  them  from  the  mutual 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant,  between  employers  and  employed. 
The  great  caiuse  of  its  want  of  success  arises  from  the  indolent  and 
unsteady  habits  of  the  labouring  population,  with  which  your 
commissioners  have  had  occasion  already  to  find  so  much  fault — 
not  even  the  prospect  of  reaping  a  lucrative  harvest  can  induce 
them  to  bestow  anything  like  continuous  labour  upon  their  fields, 
which  consequently  soon  get  neglected,  and  in  process  of  time  are 
either  abandoned  or  else  taken  over  again  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
estate.  It  is  a  melancholy  and  disheartening  reflection  that  the 
Creole  population  of  this  colony,  after  enjoying  for  twelve  years 
the  blessings  of  freedom,  shoula  have  risen  so  little  in  the  social 
scale,  and  Uiat  they  should  be  at  the  present  moment  in  a  state  of 
positive  retrogression. 

Your  commissioners  have  now  faithfully  and  to  the  best  of  their 
ability  reported  upon  the  present  state  of  this  colony,  both  as 
regards  its  agricultural  ana  commercial  interests.  They  have 
endeavoured  fearlessly  to  state  the  truth,  and  to  disclose  the  real 
evils  which  are  operating  so  injurioi^ly  upon  the  country  at  large* 
In  the  exercise  of  the  grave  and  important  trust  committed  to 
them  they  have  felt  it  their  duty  unflinchingly  to  expose  the  un- 
satisfactory condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ;  nor  have  they 
shrunk  from  giving  an  impartial  account  of  the  ruin  and  dis  r jss 
which  has  overtaken  all  classes  of  the  community,  at  the  risk, 
though  it  be,  of  sinking  still  lower  the  colonial  credit  with  capi- 
talists at  home.  In  order  to  eflect  a  cure,  it  is  necessary  first  to 
probe  the  wound,  and  ascertain  the  real  extent  of  the  injuries 
which  have  been  received  ;  and  it  is  much  better  that  our  fellow- 
colonists,  as  well  as  the  mother  country,  should  be  openly  made 
acquainted  with  the  actual  position  of  afiairs  rather  than  that  our 
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circumstances  should  be  glossed  over  to  suit  the  views  of  thoi 
whose  interest  it  may  be  to  represent  the  colony  in  a  flouriahinj 
state. 

The  cause  of  the  present  depressed  condition  of  British  Ghiian 
is,  in  the  solemn  ana  deliberate  opinion  of  your  commisnonerBy  a 
already  expressed,  mainly  attributable  to  the  fatal  operation  o 
the  Sugar  Act  of  1846.  Every  symptom  of  a  change  for  tb 
better  was  apparent  until  then;  the  cultivation  had  been  extender 
and  the  crops  increased;  the  labouring  population  were  workin| 
more  steadily,  and  evinced  signs  of  speedy  improvement.  Tlia 
destructive  measure,  coupled  with  the  want  of  esiAj  and  sufficien 
immigration,  inflicted  a  blow  from  which  this  colony  has  neve 
recovered.  Everything  has  retrograded  from  that  moment,  \ 
great  number  of  estates  have  been  abandoned^  and  with  the  de 
cline  of  the  agricultural  interest  the  condition  of  the  lower  order 
has  very  sensiWy  deteriorated. 

The  momentous  consideration  next  presents  itself,  what  measure 
can  be  taken  to  save  the  colony  ere  it  be  too  late. 

As  far  as  the  Government  of  England  is  concerned,  all  tha 
can  be  done  is  earnestly  and  solemnly  to  urge  upon  her  Majesty*! 
ministers  the  gross  injustice  of  compelling  the  West  India  cola 
nies  to  maintain  an  unequal  competition  in  the  home  market  witl 
foreign  slave  states.  The  arguments  showing  the  injustice  anc 
grievous  impolicy  of  the  late  Sugar  Act  have  been  so  often  befon 
the  public,  that  your  commissioners  find  it  needless  to  repeat  then 
here.  They  will  content  themselves  with  expressing  their  fim 
conviction  that  nothing  but  protective  duties  can  enable  the 
British  West  Indies  to  compete  successfully  with  their  foreign 
rivals.  So  long  as  slavery  is  permitted,  and  the  slave  trade  con- 
tinues, wages  wUl  never  fall,  in  this  colony  at  least,  to  that  amount 
that  will  place  the  price  of  a  free  man's  labour  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  cost  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  a  slave,  and  the  interesi 
of  the  capital  expended  on  his  purchase.  As  to  the  argumcni 
that  a  free  labourer  will  work  better  than  a  slave,  and  that  there* 
fore  his  services  are  so  much  more  valuable,  the  foregoing  reporl 
on  the  industrial  habits  of  the  peasantry  of  this  country  will  afford 
an  abundant  refutation.  The  African  has  no  desire  to  better  his 
condition  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow ;  he  is  quite  content  to  earn 
sufficient  to  satisfy  his  few  and  simple  wants,  and  never  thinks  oi 
amassing  money  by  the  fruits  of  his  honest  industry.  It  is  there- 
fore idle  to  pretend  that  the  labour  of  this  man  is  of  equal  value 
with  the  involuntary  toil  of  the  Cuban  slave.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  two  is  simply  this,  that  the  free  labourer  will  never 
work  more  than  sheer  necessity  compels  him,  whereas  the  slave  ia 
obliged  to  work  to  the  extreme  limit  of  human  endurance. 
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In  the  hope  that  a  beneficial  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Home  Government  towards  the  West  Indies  may  soon  take 
place,  your  commissioners  now  proceed  to  suggest  the  remedial 
measures  which  this  colony  itself  can  adopt* 

The  progressive  withdrawal  of  the  Creole  population  from  the 
cultivfition  of  the  staples,  and  the  acknowledged  in9ufficiency  of 
the  immigirant  labour  at  present  in  the  colony,  clearly  point  out 
that  a  large  and  continuous  stream  of  immi^ation  is  neceasary  to 
maintain  British  Guiana  as  a  sugar  producing  country,  and  save 
the  invested  capital  in  estates  here  from  eventual  annihilation. 
Your  commissioners  do  not  hesitate  to  ojffer  it  as  their  opinion, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  native  population  will  have 
almost  entirely  seceded  from  working  on  plantations,  and  that 
consequently  their  place  will  have  to  be  supplied  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  totally  new  race  of  labourers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  tliat 
these  may  be  induced  to  make  this  colony  their  home,  and  to 
render  their  best  assistance  towards  producing  the  only  staple 
which  can  be  successfully  cultivated  here,  for  with  the  downfall 
of  the  sugar  estates  there  is  reason  to  fear  every  other  interest, 
and  every  trace  even  of  civilisation,  will  be  swept  away.  It  is 
possible,  mdeed,  that  with  a  superabundant  supply  of  Labour,  and 
an  advance  in  the  price  of  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  that  article 
might  be  resumed  in  this  colony  to  some  extent;  but  to  look 
forward  to  this  description  of  produce  as  the  means  of  regenerating 
the  country,  would  be  Utopian  in  the  extreme.  The  loss  of  in- 
vested capital  consequent  upon  changing  the  cultivation  from 
sugar  to  cotton,  renders  the  project  impracticable.  If,  indeed, 
i}^e  sugar  estates  of  this  country  could  Jirsi  bo  well  supplied  with 
labour,  the  abandoned  districts  on  the  coast  might  again  be  re- 
claimed and  cultivated  with  cotton  by  the  intervention  of  a  large 
immigrant  population,  and  an  investment  of  capital  for  the  pur- 
pose, on  the  part  of  the  mercliants  of  the  mother  country ;  but  it 
IS  to  sugar  alone  that  this  colony  must  look  for  the  means  of  ulti- 
mate prosperity.  Notwithstanding  the  vast  number  of  estates 
which  have  been  abandoned,  there  are  buildings  and  machinery, 
of  immense  value  in  the  aggregate,  still  in  tolerable  preservation; 
which  might  easily  be  restored,  could  labourers  be  procured  to 
cultivate  the  deserted  cane  pieces. 

The  best  description  of  immigrants  would  undoubtedly  be 
Africans;  but  your  commissioners  despair  of  this  country  ever 
procuring  an  adequate  supply  from  Africa  under  the  present 
system,  and  they  would  therefore  earnestly  recommend  that  every 
exertion  should  be  used  to  obtain  a  speedy  and  abundant  stream 
of  immigration  from  India.  If  Coolies  can  be  induced  to  come 
here  in  sufficient  numbers,  and  remain  here,  the  agricultural  in- 
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terest  might  yet  rally;  but  it  is  essential  that  no  time  should  he 
lost  in  their  immediate  importation.  There  are  many  matters  of 
internal  economy  respecting  which  your  commissioners  might 
respectfully  suggest  improvements,  but  as  the  very  ezistenoe  of 
the  colony  as  a  civilisea  community  depends  upon  immigration^ 
they  will  dismiss  all  other  considerations  with  a  row  brief  remarks^ 
and  content  themselves  with  urging  upon  the  serious  attention  of 
your  excellency  and  the  legislature  this  one  all  important  subject, 
as  beside  it  all  others  sink  into  complete  insignificance. 

With  immigration  once  obtainc^l  on  a  suitable  footing,  local 
improvements  will  attend,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  progressive 
prosperitj^  of  the  colony.  The  greatest  natural  impediment  to 
the  colonial  agriculture  is  defective  drainage,  mainly  caused  by  an 
insufficient  outfall.  This  may  be  remedied  by  the  judicious  ap- 
plication of  steam-power,  and  doubtless  when  the  credit  of  the 
colony  is  raised  with  capitalists  at  home^  funds  may  be  procured 
to  e£^t  this  great  good ;  but  at  present  it  is  quite  out  of  the 
question.  The  laws  regulating  roads  and  bridges  seem  also  to 
re<juire  legislative  supervision;  for  the  manifest  injustice  of  le* 
quiring  the  proprietor  of  each  estate  to  keep  up  the  line  of  road 
running  through  his  property,  whatever  may  be  the  length  of  its 
fa9ade,  has  become  clearly  perceptible  since  the  number  whidi 
have  been  abandoned  of  late  years.  Your  commissioners  would 
respectfully  suggest  the  establishment  of  parochial  rates  to  main- 
tain the  public  roads.  Among  the  most  important  requirements, 
however,  of  the  colony  at  large  are  the  introduction  of  stringent 
laws  tending  to  the  encouragement  of  honest  industnr,  and  the 
suppression  of  idleness  and  vice  among  the  lower  orders.  For 
this  purpose  a  binding  vagrant  act  is  urgently  needed,  as  well  aa 
a  trespass  law,  which  would  prevent  the  people  from  wandering 
where  they  pleased  and  earning  a  subsistence  by  shooting,  fishing, 
and  stealing  on  the  lands  of  their  neighbours. 

Your  commissioners  will  not  touch  upon  the  subject  of  education, 
as  that  great  question  is  undergoing  the  consideration  of  an  official 
board  appointed  by  your  excellency  for  the  purpose;  but  it  is 
obvious  that  with  the  advancement  of  religious  and  moral  in- 
struction among  the  labouring  classes  the  better  citizens  will 
they  become,  and  the  more  useful  and  industrious  members  of 
society. 

Your  commissioners  have  now  concluded  their  labours,  and  if 
in  this  report  they  have  trespassed  at  a  greater  length  than  is  cus- 
tomary, tney  venture  to  hope  that  the  grave  importance  of  the 
questions  submitted  to  them  will  prove  a  sufficient  excuse.  In 
conclusion,  they  beg  lea^e  to  add  that  this  report,  although,  from 
various  causes,  only  now  adopted,  was  drawn  up  in  the  month  of 
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June  last,  which  will  account  for  the  allusions  contained  in  it  to 
certain  topics  which  have  since  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Le- 
gislature. 

All  which  is  very  respectfully  submitted,  &c. 

(Signed)  Peter  Rose,  Chairnfian, 

James  Stuart, 
Richard  Hatmes, 
Samuel  Bean, 
George  Booker, 
William  Brand, 
Robert  R.  Craio, 
A.  D.  V.  GoN.  Netscukb, 
Thomas  Nimmo, 
Fredrick  Verbekb, 
Colin  Simpson, 
William  Davison. 
J.  Lucie  Smith,  Secretary. 

Guiana  Public  Butldingi,  Georgetinon^  Demerartfy 
December  28,  1850. 


The  folUnoing  extract  from  a  Deepateh  written  by  hie  Excellency 
Governor  Lights  to  the  Marquis  of  Normanby^  in  June^  1889,  i$  the 
Authority  upon  which  the  Statement  ie  founded  of  the  Sale  of 
Estate*  previously  to  18 10. 

Plantation  Zeelandia,  in  Essequebo,  was  sold  in  1838  for 
42,000/.,  but  the  day  following  tne  proprietor  begged  to  be  per- 
mitted to  recal  his  assent.  Plantation  Alness,  in  Berbice,  sold  in 
1839  for  28,000/.,  its  former  value.  Plantation  Thomas,  in 
Demerara,  sold  seven  or  eight  years  ago  for  9000/.,  and  has  since 
been  sold  for  20,000/.  Plantation  Yrow  Anna,  Esseauebo,  sold 
in  1839  for  35,000/.,  its  full  value.  Plantation  Aberdeen,  Esse- 
queboy  sold  in  1839  for  20,000/.,  a  larger  price  than  eight  or  nine 
years  ago.  Plantation  Friendship,  Demerara,  (cotton  and  plantain), 
sold  in  1839  for  more  than  in  1833.  Plantation  Windsor  ForesL 
Demerara,  sold  for  42,000/.,  its  full  value.  Plantation  Profit  sold 
for  an  equally  lar^e  sum. 

In  contrast  to  this  short  table,  we  will  annex  the  following  list 
of  estates  sold  at  private  bargain  and  at  execution  sale,  principally 
gathered  from  a  clever  pamphlet  written  by  an  experiencea 
colonist,  Dr.  Rankin,  entitled,  '*  Thoughts  on  British  Guiana  :'* 
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List  of  Estates  sold  by  private  bargain  in  Demerara  from  1838  to 

1846. 


Date. 

NameofPlantatioo. 

Anna  Catherina  .... 

Providence 

Thomas 

Wiudsor  Forest  .    .    .    . 
Rome  and  Houston .    .    . 

Montrose 

Ogle 

Jje  Besouvenhr     .    .    .    . 

Success 

Belair 

Kitty 

Wales 

Vricdenhoop 

WiUiam 

Groenvelt 

Baillie's  Hope 

Vriedestein 

Haarlem 

Goed  Fortuin 

Pric«. 

Vidoe  daring  SUvery. 

1838 

»> 

1840 

»» 

II 

II 

II 

II 

i» 

II 

ff 

II 

II 
1844 
1845 

i» 
1846 

ti 

£30,000 

38.000 

20,000 

45,000 

40,000 

38,000 

26,000 

30,000 

30,000 

20,000 

26,000 

26,000 

26,000 

18,000 

10,000 

7,000 

4.000 

3,500 

1,700 

£50,000 
80,000 
40,000 
85,000 

100,('00 
55,00O 
45,000 
50,000 
40,000 
40,000 
60  000 
50,000 
60,000 
40,000 
3.\000 
50,000 
30,000 
50,000 
35,000 

Annual  Bevenue  and  Annual  Expenditure  of  Deinerara  and 
Essequebo. 


Year. 


tflSl 
1S23 

1823 
1824 
1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
183] 

1833 
IS34 
1835 

1836 
1837 

1838 


ttiift* 


B«reauv» 


52,070 

43,181 

49,434 

89,332  [ 

49,776  I 

61,150, 

64,339 

54,S:i2  I 

64,030 

fi3,7lO 

54,140 

42,494 

^,997  I 

45,923 

55,075 

07,371 


£ 

45,000 
45,161 
24,036 
75,800 
59,629 
43,669 
52,801 
54,702 
60,258 
66,558 
45,276 
46,548 
47,273 
ei,317 
53,059 

B7,sas 


95,064   109,29 


Year. 

Eipeudi^ 

tUXtt. 

R<vtntte, 

1839 

£ 
102,536 

£ 
104,215 

1B40 

105,447 

78,974 

1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 

1845 
1846 
1847 

199,310 
237,75tf 
183,026 
141, GOB 
183,911 
251,516 
2^9,453 

227,468 
243,985 
186,365 
17K563 
181,459 
315,905 
213,114 

1848 
1849 

161,770 
112,940 

169,50*i 
103,374 

Not  «*D«rt]iiii«d 

lfl50 
1851 
1852 

182,617 
193,35* 
237,070 

186,693 

2*>n,uoi 

218,014 

StdppAfC?  of 
the  vupplKM 
lb)9  yv%r. 


rStopptf^  of 
thv  U]f>pliu 
from  Oct,  1| 
1818,     Xa 

L  Aug,,  1849. 
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Eevenue  and  Annual  Expenditure  of  Berbioe. 


Yw. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

Year. 

Expenditure. 

Revenue. 

1827 

£21,479 

£15,821 

1836 

£16,575 

£18,196 

1828 

14,126 

13,998 

1837 

18,036 

22,035 

1829 

16,971 

22,184 

1838 

... 

... 

1830 

16,783 

21,229 

1839 

54,253 

50,901 

1831 

15,646 

11,994 

1840 

36,708 

22,236 

1832 

15,481 

9,805 

1841 

After  this  date  the  annual  re- 

1833 

16,331 

23,239 

1842 

venue  and  expenditure  were 
included  in  the  estimates  of 

1834 

18,503 

20,847 

1843 

1835 

16,634 

14,208 

1844 

Demerara  and  Easrqueba 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Oaols  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo. 


Year. 

Number  of  Prisoners.           1 

Year. 

Number  of  Prisoners. 

Male.     I    Female. 

Totol. 

Male.        Female.  I     Total. 

1828 

107 

22 

129 

1834 

1493 

1021 

2513 

1829 

54 

14 

68 

1835 

... 

... 

... 

1830 

67 

9 

76 

1836 

1834 

577 

2411 

1831 

77 

37 

114 

1637 

j 

... 

1832 

97 

22 

119 

1838 

1720            406 

2126 

1833 

126 

30 

156     1 

1 

I 

Table  showing  the  number  of  Prisoners  in  the  G^rgetown  Gaol. 


Year. 

Number  of  Prisoners. 

|!       Year. 

Number  of  Prisoners. 

1840 

1235 

1847 

1799 

1841 

1503 

1848 

2662             1 

1842 

1610 

1849 

2144 

1843 

1686 

1850       1 

S20S 

1844 

1427 

•        1851        j 

1641 

1845 

1554 

'        1852       1 

1622 

1846 

2061 

i                       i 

Number  of  Prisoners  in  the  Gaols  of  Berbioe. 


Number  of  Prisoners. 


Number  of  Piuoners. 


Year. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

1828 

166 

50 

216 

1829 

219 

54 

273 

1830 

... 

... 

... 

1831 

19 

1 

20 

1S32 

328 

124 

452 

1«33 

31 

1 

32 

1       lear. 

i 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

1834 

261 

135 

396 

1835 

... 

... 

... 

1836 

214 

130 

344 

1     1837 

372 

158 

530 

;      1838 

178 

71 

249 

624 
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Imports  and  Shipping  of  Demerara  and  Eesequebo. 


Tear. 

No.ofVMie]t. 

Toonmge. 

Men. 

Valut. 

1823 

370 

68,576 

8946 

X580,929 

1884 

365 

65,562 

8650 

663,634 

1835 

•«• 

•••••• 

••• 

1826 

412 

70,739 

4078 

556i747 

1827 

517 

80,445 

••• 

743,462 

1828 

587 

85,077 

5157 

709,805 

1829 

589 

82,805 

5590 

804,408 

1830 

567 

89,240 

5230 

734,528 

1831 

601 

89,760 

5381 

664,539 

1832 

571 

84,166 

5003 

505,803 

1833 

633 

93,809 

5554 

541,438 

1834 

630 

90,221 

5377 

591,438 

1835 

672 

95,039 

5687 

589,103 

1836 

548 

96,109 

5245 

853,628 

1837 

532 

90,431 

5231 

954,113 

1838 

536 

94,824 

5461 

1,038,653 

1639 

501 

81,293 

4689 

1,184,095 

1840 

567 

98,211 

5413 

1,053,501 

1841 

662 

98,386 

5506 

1,031,011 

1842 

518 

98,089 

4529 

651,056 

1843 

591 

97,017 

5344 

785,907 

1844 

549 

87,643 

4784 

633.615 

1845* 

706 

109,984 

6073 

841,986 

1846 

632 

97,624 

5363 

1,144,176 

1847 

611 

93,762 

5233 

799,093 

1848 

786 

110,720 

6278 

718,885 

1849 

704 

108,074 

7128 

658,140 

1850 

751 

111,773 

7486 

785,157 

1851 

671 

111,771 

7247 

855,419 

1852 

668 

115,930 

5876 

-  964,986 

*  Importt  and  ihippiog  of  B«rbio6  indaded  from  1846. 


Imports 

and  Shipping 

of  Berbice 

• 

Year. 

No.  of  VeaMls. 

Tonnage. 

Men. 

Value. 

1828 

204 

15,991 

1809 

£98,598 

1823 

181 

15261 

1008 

95,762 

1824 

181 

16,204 

1683 

93,597 

1825 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1826 

190 

15,113 

1057 

117,650 

1827 

218 

18,917 

1145 

113,869 

1828 

229 

19,733 

1366 

131,545 

1829 

221 

19,161 

1338 

131,778 

1830 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1831 

342 

21,208 

1385 

161,177 

1832 

318 

25,790 

1785 

172.931 

1833 

289 

23,073 

1573 

133,379 

1834 

286 

20,571 

1459 

111,695 

1835 

314 

24,879 

1755 

119,563 

1836 

173 

22,516 

1340 

127,350 

1837 

126 

18,689 

1118 

180,419 

1838 

153 

28,630 

1385 

224,361 

1839 

188 

17,979 

1000 

219,805 
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Tables  Illustrative  of  the  Schools  in  British  Ouiana. 


RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATION. 

Number 

of 
Scliools. 

Schools 
where  fees 

ared«m«iHied 
to  increase 

the  income  of 
the  t«acher. 

Schools 

where  fees 

are  demanded 

only  to 

meet  Mohool 

eipeoses. 

Schools 

rnltfely 

free. 

Nol 
sscrr- 

tained. 

Church  of  England   .    . 

Church  of  Kome   .    .    . 

Weslejann 

London  Missionariei.    . 
Independent  Dissenten. 
Plymouth  Brethren  .    . 
Epiicopalian  Methodists 

44 

15 

4 

15 

23 

14 

5 

8 

25 

9 

0 

15 

19 

14 

4 

2 

6 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

13 
5 
3 
0 
2 
0 
1 
0 

0 
1 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 

Total 

122 

88 

7 

24 

3 

Nntnber  of 

Number  0f 

KtimbeTrf 

Proportion 
Ihit  the 

'K 

children. 

■chooU. 

cbLldren, 

daiiT  nt- 
t^aJdUCfl 

rxHnttTB 

■ 

n 

»^ 

DISTRICTS. 

4 

1 

1 

II 

totlia 

nublfr  to 

M 

^  i 

fr'i 

nnmber  tjf 

rsKSS 

r 

1 

1 

Si 

<^ 

chtldrtii 
br*wi»^rt 
5  and  15. 

cfuflinfftheLodse 

SfiJlO 

8,130 

6,038 

18 

93 

9,706 

1,986 

39i»94 

and  a  rtw  estatei 

YmI  Bank,  Dcmerara 

5,«6a 

597 

1,088 

0 

545 

309 

88-938 

WeitKank, 

8,:«2 

854 

1,538 

1 

781 

548 

35-630 

Wc*it  Cdftitt, 

7.57» 

709 

1,132 

0 

fl85 

355 

31-360 

Yjtst  Coiwt,        ,, 

93.22 1 

9,484 

3,940 

81 

0 

2,t45 

1,600 

38-071 

Wpst  Co«t,  Berbioe  . 

4,230 

«iO 

1,049 

0 

485 

3701  35  508 

New     AmMcnUra,) 

including  Sunley  f 
Town  and  Smyth-  ( 

Held ; 

4,eoo 

521 

1,125 

3 

414 

853 

8946^ 

E^ut  Bank,  Btirbic«  , 

4,648 

528 

874 

0 

433 

308 

34-553 

Wert  Bank,        „ 

3,070 

383 

881 

... 

315 

819 

31  130 

Canje  Creek,     ,, 

4.450 

567 

899 

s 

357 

917 

94-387 

EAst  Cuast*        „ 

3,512 

42« 

ft21 

0 

437 

363 

44  914 

I.,«^Datt 

3,453 

419 

717 

A 

0 

313 

189  I  *S-35» 

W*ikenaam  .     .     .     . 

4,178 

402 

880 

s 

933 

175 

20^348 

Hot;  lalnnd  .     .     .     . 

183 

35 

48 

0 

33 

88 

58*388 

Fort  UUnd  ,    .    .    . 

147 

17 

36 

0 

to 

15 

41864 

Arabian  Coaat,  E«< '/ 
•equebo      ...  J 

13,800 

1,774 

2,905 

X5 

I 

1,130 

771 

88540 

F^Dicroon     .    .    «    . 

.., 

*.. 

■" 

"■ 

96 

93 

.p. 

llflflOfi 

13,448 

83,711 

LIS 

32 

10,377 

7,818 
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Table  of  Produce  Shipped  to  Holland  and  Zealand  fix)m  Demerara 

and  Easequebo. 


YEABS. 


tU5. 
174«. 

1747., 

1748. 

1749. 

1750. 

1751. 

175*,, 

1753 

1754. 

175&. 

1756. 

1757. 

1758. 

1759. 

1760. 

175K 

17*2. 

1763. 

1764. 

1765, 

1766, 

1767, 

I76S. 

1769. 

1770. 

1771. 

177a. 

1773. 

1774. 
1775. 
1776. 
1777, 
K78, 
1779, 
1760, 
178K 
1763, 
17W., 
1784., 
1785 


fiUTPS* 


bVOAtU 


I 

a 

a 

4 
8 
5 

4 
6 

1 

a 

No  recorded 

3 

^         I 
No  recorded 

7 

6 
10 

8 

8 

8 

9 
10 

7 

9 

8 
18 

9 
IS 
17 

ai 

15 
IT 
37 
24 
22 

7 
No  recorded 

i:>o. 
24 
15 


1219 
134a^ 
559} 
2299 
3579i 
a529 
1445 

447} 

account, 
1918^ 
1594 

account* 
878 
1177 
S988} 
2919} 
295gI 
3678} 
412D 
4745+ 
9896} 
3580} 
5795 
3127 
8338 
3775 
5325:  r 
4927- 
.1965 
3M2  ' 
6920 
5899^ 
4DQ0 
1602i' 

acts>ttnt 

3980 
499&^ 


COVYKC 


tunOH, 


19 

31 

56 

37 

72 

IGG 

491 

499 

541 

&50 

1001 

1327 

2317 

1081 

1866 

1839 

927 

1437 

460 


703 
440 


274 

S38 

664 

2U 

881 

2.589 

2,748 

2.510 

2.715 

1,608 

A,538 

4J40 

8,613 

14,649 

19^090 

10,184 

20,309 

32,634 

25,234 

40,023 

10,250 


28,078 
12,383 


Cot^Qti. 


UhA. 


50 

to 

4 

a 

IB 
101 
84 
66 
313 
337 
163 
128 
181 
307 
189 

loia 

UGG 
17M 
2868 
2730 
7&6 


1883 
1039 
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Retttbn  of  the  Produce  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  from  1810  to 

1824. 


DEMERARA. 


YEARS. 


Sl'OAK. 


Rum. 


Molasses.      CoFrEB. 


Cotton 


1810... 
1811... 
1812... 
1813... 
1814... 
1815... 
1816... 
1817... 
1818... 
1819  . 
J820... 
1821... 
1822... 
1823... 
1824... 


IhR. 
9,222,659 

12,351,979 
13,597,072 
12,780,282 
18.657,091 
19.866,713 
22,787,125 
24.037,418 
33,009.248 
35.128,107 
30,855,407 
32.023,713 
36,962,174 
34  930.396 


pils. 
471,365 

815,131 

847,081 

722,146 

965,012 

898,009 

946,106 

1,025,032 

1,445,465 

1,679,031 

1,433,574 

1,390,667 

1,265,035 

1,093,931 


gals. 


522,988 
501,068 
526,252 
333.351 
806,572 
525,266 
1,123,667 
1,379,166 


lbs. 
19,248,210 
6,167,289 
6,967,289 
2,951,555 
7,431,926 
18.270,436 
11,254,206 
5,370.418 
9,855,717 
3,033,410 
4,160,133 
9,898,297 
6,437,881 
5,986,435 
4,735,531 


lbs. 
5,821,776 

4,322,453 
2,408,265 
5,494,416 
3,844,690 
3,393,980 
3,846,889 
4,498,591 
2,485,483 
2.266,273 
2,482,127 
3,543,514 
2,065,957 
1,874,147 


ESSEQUEBO. 


YEARS. 


1810. 
1811. 
1812. 
1813 
1814. 
1815. 
1816 
1817. 
1818. 
1819. 
1820. 
1821. 
1822. 
1823. 
1824. 


Sugar. 


Rum. 


11)8. 

13,349,590 

16,317,354 
16,758,414 
18,526,224 
21,865,329 
24,246,068 
30,462,555 
30,095,438 
33,781,912 
35,467,584 
31.279,222 
33,025,734 
37,859,359 
34,422,882 


gals. 
600,340 

843,035 
843,286 
95.^,523 
1,026,806 
1,058,886 
1,169,161 
1,283,389 
1,356,558 
1,551,917 
1,284,238 
1,386,067 
1,152,981 
1,027,721 


Moi 


gals. 


547,151 
437,121 
485,499 
407,687 
313,200 
674,017 
1,117,366 
1,137,526 


CoppKB.    I    Cotton. 


lbs. 
2,269,926 

687,134 
614,149 
919,585 
1,586,(43 
602,411 
935,4.54 
818,827 
440,990 
278,778 
709,359 
882,455 
891,688 
255,958 


lbs. 
1,293,632 

399,711 
267,585 
529,481 
560,298 
426.582 
536,048 
584,683 
228,502 
160,2.')0 
322,499 
162,445 
178,161 
175,168 


Table  showing  the  Quantity  of  Bum  (gallons)  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  from  British  Quiana. 


YEARS 

Demerara. 

Bbrbicb. 

YEARS.        Demerara.  i  Berbioe. 

1808 

132,441 
353,874 
98,442 
222,612 
532,819 
1,041,665 
981,768 
794,804 
51.5,295 

20,355 

6,193 

1,866 

23,139 

16,420 

44,244 

25,275 

8,997 

1817 

992,981    1      14,298 
835,553          lAAQft 

1809 

1818 

1810 

1819 

981,138 
1,529,088 

1  OQ7  JRA 

28,190 
27,935 
63,536 
32,668 
74,221 
44  393 

1811 

1820 

1812 

1821 

1813 

1822 :     1,193,556 

1823 1       941,195 

1824 930,132 

1814 

1815 

1816 

528 
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N.B. — In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Coani  of  Essequebo  produced  in — 

The  year  1829  ...  101,866  Iba.  of  coflfee.  |  The  year  1838  ...    69,085  lbs.  of  coflSBe. 

'IMtto  ...    89,798  lbs.  of  cotton.  Ditto         ...    18,  80  lbs.  of  ontton. 

The  year  1832  ...  117,437  lbs.  of  cotfee.  |  The  year  1839  ...  141,688  lbs.  of  cotBte. 

Ditto  ...    51,363  Ibfl.  of  cotton.  Ditto  ...      6,300  lbs.  of  cotton. 

The  year  1835  ...    72,957  lbs.  of  coffee.    The  year  1842  ...    24,777  Iba.  of  cofl^. 

Ditto  ...    87,219  Ibe.  of  cotton. !         Ditto         ...       „      lbs.  ofcoUoo. 

The  year  1845  the  cofiee  and  cotton  cultiTation  entirely  ceased. 

N.B.— The  total  value  of  the  sufmr  estates  in  this  district  was  ...  £2,854.r>61 
The  total  faloe  of  the  coffee  and  cotton  estates  was 176,480 

Total 3,041,141 


Ateuaoe  Prices  of  Sugars  for  the  following  Tears. 


Years. 


1791 

1792 

1793 

1794 

1795 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

18'J0 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 

18l»1 

1822 ' 

1823...   ' 

1824... 

1825  .. 

1826... 

1827... 

1828... 

1829... 


Average 
Price. 


Weight 
of  Cask. 


8. 

67 
69 
70 
54 

77 
77 


81  6 
86  0 


75 
74 
64 
54 
67 
80 
76 
68 


76  0 

77  6  I 
67  0  I 
77  0  I 
92  0  I 
99  6 
99  0  I 
81  0  , 
81  6 
84  9  I 
7()  0  ' 

67  6  j 
61  9 
59  6  I 
61  0  ! 
59  0  ! 

68  0 


53  0 


cwt. 
13 


Duty. 


12J 


13 


14i 


s.  d 
12  4 


15  0 


17  6 

19  4 

20  0 


24  0 

26  6 

27  0 


OroBtt. 


30  0 

»» 
27  0 


£     8. 

43  15 
45  1 
45  14 
35  2 
60  2 
50  1 
52  19  6 
55  18  0 
48  15  0 

48  2 
41  12 
35  7 
43  11 
52  '2 

49  8 
43  14 


47  3  3 

49  12  6 
45  5  0 

50  10  I 
60  19  2 
70  12  7 
68  15  2 
58  5  8 
58  5  6 
60  1  11 
50  2  10 
47  9  11 
44  8  2 
43  6  8 
43  16  3 
41  17  11 
49  5  7 


37  17     7 


Charges 
including  Duty. 


£  t.  d. 

13  10  10 

13  10  10 

15  16  4 

17  11 

17  17 

17  17 

19  16 

21  0 

21  15 

21  15 

22  a 
22  2 
22  2 
26  6 

26  19 

27  6 


Prufita. 


25  9  9 

25  6  0 

28  2  11 

26  16  11 

29  10  10 

30  15  8 
29  17  11 

27  15  6 

25  9  6 
27  1  4 

26  3  9 
25  8  11 
25  15  10 
25  15  7 
25  15  6 
25  0  7 
25  19  2 


26  3  1 


£      8. 

30  4 

31  10 
29  18 
17  11 

32  4 

32  3 

33  3 
84  17 
26  19 
26  6 
19  10 
13  5 

21  9 
25  15 

22  8 
16  8 


21  13 
24  6 
17  2 
23  13 

31  8 
39  16  11 
38  17  8 
30  10 

32  15 

33  0 
23  19 

22  1 
19  2 

17  11 

18  0 
16  17 

23  6 


11  14  6 
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The  following  is  a  Ta.dlb  of  Exports  from  Bemerara  and  Essequi-bo, 
from  the  Year  1803  to  1809. 


YEARS. 

No.  of 
Vessels. 

SUOAR. 

Rum. 

HI)d8. 

Tierces. 

Brls. 

'  Pons. 

Hhda. 

1803 

394 
71 
200 
221 
198 
202 
191 

19,638 
2,161 
15,839 
19,337 
16,857 
18,383 
17,065 

213 
71 
212 
474 
138 
168 
910 

161 
19 
129 
804 
643 
578 
286 

4887 
504 
3611 
4722 
5818 
6474 
6412 

1804 

1805 

17 

1806 

17 

1807 

7 

1808 

11 

1809 

7 

YEARS. 

Cotton. 

COKFKE.         1                                   MOLAS&BS. 

Bales. 

D.  lbs. 

Hiids. 

Tierces. 

BrlH. 

1803 

46,435 
6,318 
2i,2>2 
23,604 
26,314 
18,361 
13  58R 

9,954,610     ;          311 

439,520     1         311 

2,295,701      1        1637 

12,390,102              1694 

1Q 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

4,399,141 
9,204,718 
2  463  1  f^^ 

4255 
2544 

\S9\ 

1808 

71 

1809 

Q 

»  " 

Table  showing  an  Account  of  the  principal  Staple  Articles,  the  Pro- 
duce of  the  Counties  of  Demerara  and  Essnequebo,  in  tlie  Colony  of 
British  Guiana,  exported  in  each  Year  (1821  to  1839). 


YEARS. 


1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
1828.. 
1829.. 
1830.. 
1831.. 
1832.. 
1833.. 
1834.. 
1835.. 
1836.. 
1837.. 
1838.. 
1839.. 


Su 

OAK. 

cwts. 

Rum. 

Molasses. 

hhdH. 

pnchs. 

gallons. 

pnclis. 

eall'tns. 

47,783 

764,528 

15.826 

1.899.120 

24,787 

2,726.570 

48,076 

769,216 

14,032 

1,683.840 

24,353 

2,678,830 

44.494 

711,904 

14,942 

1,793,040 

21,134 

2,324,740 

58,541 

936,656 

20,414 

2,449,680 

26,0i»6 

2,860,660 

56,155 

898,480 

19,013 

2,281,660 

27.145 

2,985,950 

59,804 

956,864 

23,521 

2,822,.520 

21,306 

2,343.660 

58,653 

938,448 

29,209 

3,514,080 

19,585 

2,1.54,350 

55,148 

882.368 

28,363 

3,403,660 

25.023 

2.752,530 

51,628 

826,048 

17,292 

2,075,040 

35,694 

3,926,340 

54,818 

877,088 

16,259 

1,951,080 

40,188 

4.420.780 

47,893 

766,288 

17,721 

2,126.520 

31,125 

3,423,750 

55,627 

890,032 

22,202 

2,664,240 

24,958 

2,745,380 

65,663 

890.608 

20,132 

2,415.840 

33,343 

3,667.730 

51,520 

824,320 

14,452 

1,734.240 

27,706 

3,047,660 

42,737 

683,792 

15,064 

1,807,680 

22,243 

2,446,730 

30,468 

487,488 

12,179 

1,461,480 

10,548 

1,160,280 
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ExpoBT  of  Staple  Articles  of  Produce  of  Berbice  from  1824  to  1889. 

YEARS. 

Sugar. 

Bum. 

Molasses. 

1824 

hhdB. 

6,348 

3,837 

5,100 

7,397 

7.294 

6,635 

9,763 

9,921 

11,103 

8,270 

6,607 

10,865 

14,754 

10,397 

11,333 

8,394 

cwts. 
101,568 
61,392 
81,600 
118,352 
116,704 
106,160 
156,208 
158,736 
177,648 
132,320 
105,712 
r  3,840 
236,064 
166,352 
181,336 

pnchs. 
1020 
714 
1394 
2140 
3004 
3120 
4517 
4938 
5047 
2241 
2189 
5311 
4904 
3508 
3777 

gallons. 
112,200 
78,540 
153,340 
235,400 
330,440 
343,200 
496,870 
543,180 
555,170 
246,510 
240.790 
584,210 
539,440 
385,917 
415,470 
449,570 

pnchs. 
2590 
2051 
1845 
2729 
1513 
648 
1124 
2206 
4356 
4456 
2288 
2202 
4745 
3723 
3263 
1441 

jpillons. 
259,000 
205,100 
184,500 
272,900 
151,300 
64,800 
112,400 
220,600 
435,600 
445,600 
228,800 
220,200 
474,500 
372,300 
326,300 
144,100 

1825 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1830 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

1837 

1838 

1839 

134,312 

4087 

VixuE  of  Property  annually  created,  and  Moveable  and  Immoveable 

Property  in  British  Guiana  (excluding  Slaves). 

£ 
Money  expended  in  purchasing  tlayei  (in  the  aggregate)  at 

120/.  each 9,960,000 

Sugar,  1,000,000  cwts,  at  208 1,000,000 

Ruro,  4,800,000  galls,  at  Is.  6d 360,000 

Molasses.  3,000,000  galls,  at  lOd 125,000 

Coffee,  4,000,000  lbs.  at  7d 116,666 

Cotton,  3,000,000  lbs.  at  7d 87,500 

Plantains  at  4^  per  annum  400,000 

Animal  food  and  fish,  at  5/.  per  annum 500,000 

Vegetable  food,  at  1/.  per  annum 100,000 

Merchandise  made 500,000 

Income  and  sundries 600,000 

Land  cultivated  and  granted,  2,000,000  acres  9X1L 14,000,000 

Ditto  uncultivated,  32,000,000  acres  at  28.  6d 4,000,000 

l^ublic  property,    including    wharfs,  and    forts,  barracks, 

churclies,  goals,  roads  (about  250  miles  at  600/.  per  mile) 

Canals  (30  miles  of  private  canals,  12  feet  wide  by  5  deep, 

and  200  miles  of  drains,  2  feet  wide  by  18  inches  deep, 

being  necessary  for  an  estate    producing  700  hhds.  of 

sugar    '. 1,000,000 

Private  property,  including  dwelling-houses,  clothes,  plate, 

furniture 1,500,000 

Wharfs,  boats,  rafts,  merchandise,  road,  canals    3,000,000 

Cattle,  horses,  swine 500,000 

Gold  and  silver  coin  in  circulation 80,000 

£ 

Total  of  property  annually  created 3,789, 1 66 

Total  uf  moveable  and  immoveable  property...  24,020,000 
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APPBA.ISEMENTB  of  GeorgetowD  at  several  periods. 

In  1789,  Stabroek  (Georgetown)  contained  88  dwelling-houses,  exclusiTa  of 
stores.  The  onlj  public  buildings  were  houses,  with  kitchen  and  storehouse,  for 
the  commandant,  surgeon-mFJor,  sexton,  school ma^iter,  and  storekeeper-genotd, 
all  requiring  repairs.  The  population  then  was  238  white  inhabitants,  76  tree 
coloured,  and  466  slsres;  total,  780  persons. 


Districts. 

Year  1817. 

Year  1820. 

Year  1829. 

Year  1839. 

Kinsrston  

dollan. 

85,233 
306,971 
309,273 
341  600 
162  900 
167.226 
252  860 
100,533 

dollars. 

156.920 

449,236 

503,100 

445,133 

215,466 

205,190 

291,233 

159,466 

dollars. 

169.346 

451  450 

518,113 

356,400 

120,666 

142,450 

357,558 

135,916 

dollars. 
274,255 

N.  Cuminnburir 

732,099 

8.  Cumingsburg 

Robb's  Town 

983,863 
512,369 

New  Town 

247,039 

Stabroek 

185,064 

Werken  Rust 

318,723 

Charlestown 

195,024 

New  Charlestown  

98,670 

1.726,596 

2,425,744 

2,251,894 

3,547,105 

N.B. — This  appraisement  does  not  include  Lacj  Town,  Freeburg,  Newburg 
and  Albert  Town.  Public  buildings,  churches,  chapels,  and  public  schools  are 
also  excluded. 


Table  of  Fopulatioii  of  Demerara  and  Essequebo  at  yarying  periods* 


1620.. 


( A  few  Dutch  settlers,  with  a  varying  population  of 
r     African  slaves. 


Year. 

Slaves. 

Free  Coloured 
and  Black. 

Whites. 

1817 

No. 
77,163 
77,376 
74,977 
71,388 
69,467 
65,517 
63,641 

No. 
Unknown. 

i» 
>t 

6360 

No. 

Not  recorded. 

»» 

»♦ 

3006 

1820 

1823 

1826 

1829 

1832.... 

1834 

1841; 


if 


Demerara   f  Comiiry  ..-J  25,810 


^1 


Kisec^uebo 


Total  in  Demerara  } 

and  £Ba^u^bo,.>{ 


M,177 


1,231  4057 
7,001  2050 
3,541  2397 


51,414  11,773 


351 

734 


8504  3199 


906 
533 
3S4 


.'Is 


228    4 
95   145 


6S 


1823   588   202  150 


53 


■58 

< 


105 
26 
19 


277 
699 
124 


UOO 
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TA.BLE  of  Population  of  Berbice  at  varjing  periods. 

Year  1764 3476  persons namely:  116  whites 

1308  male  negroes 
1307  female  do. 
745  children. 


Total 3476 


Abstract  of  the  Berbice  Slave  Registration  from  1817  to  1826. 


Ykars. 

Males.        j      Females. 

Total. 

1817 

1819 

13.802 
13^27 
12,007 
11,423 

10,747 
10,441 
10,349 
10,041 

84,549 
23,768 
22,356 
81,464 

1822 

1825 

Total  Population  of  Berbice  in  1827 21,802 


Date,  Distbict. 

Males. 

Wliites. 
Fem. 

Free  Coloured. 

Slaves. 

Total. 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

1827: 
N.  Amsterdam 
Country 

130 
289 

49 
55 

179 
344 

324 

130 

530 
177 

854 

307 

695 

10,202 

681 
8540 

1376 

18,748 

Total 

419 

104 

523 

454 

707 

1161 

10,897 

9281 

80,118 

Date,  Districf. 

Whites. 

Free  Coloured  and 
Black. 

SlaTea. 

Males. 

Fem.  1  Total 

Males. 

Fem. 

Total 

Males. 

Fem. 

ToUl 

1833: 
N.  Amsterdam 
Country 

161 
270 

95 
44 

256 
314 

527 
144 

779 
201 

1306 
345 

Total 

431 

139 

570  j     671 

980 

1651 

10,243 

9077 

19,320 

1841: 


W« 


Town 2,349     324 

Country j  11,486;  3699 


Total 13,835'  4023 


J1 


574 
821 


1395 


I 


8 
112 


120 


41  M 
.23  *  o 


152 
197 


349 


.gSg 
^|5 


I 


28 
29 


1 
140 


57 


141 
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Return,  showing  the  Number  of  Medical  Men  in  Georgetown  and 
New  Amsterdam,  and  the  Population  dependent  upon  them  for 
aid. 


Town. 


Greorgetown 


New  Amsterdam  ... 


Total. 


♦  Absent. 


Name. 


Dr.  Blair  

Dr.  Hutson  ..., 

Dr.  Dalton    ..., 

Dr.  Johnstone  . 

Dr.  Manget  ♦    . 

Mr.  CJifton   .... 

Mr.  Forte 

Mr.  Houston.... 

Mr.  Hutson  .... 

Mr.  Bailey , 

Dr.  Driesen  .... 

Dr.  Hackett ... 
I  Dr.  Cameron 
i  Dr.  Cramer  .... 
_Dr.  Koch  


15t 


Population. 


25,508 


Area. 


998  acres,  Rhynland« 


4,633 


30,141 


I 


300  acres,  Rhyoland. 


t  Several  of  tliese  gentlemen  attend  estates. 


The  total  Population  in  the  County  of  Berbice  is 27,003 

„  „  „  Esaequebo 24,92.'» 

„  „  „  Demerara 79,627 


Total  in  British  Guiana 131,555 


Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population  of  the  Colony  of  British 
Guiana,  as  taken  on  the  31st  of  Marcli,  1851,  in  conformity  with 
the  Provisions  of  Ordinance  No.  5,  of  the  same  Year,  enacted  by 
his  Excellency  Henry  Barklv,  Esq.,  Governor,  and  the  Honourable 
the  Court  of  Policy  of  said  Colony. 


TOTAL  NUMBE 

.R  OF 

Under 
.Male. 

INHABITANTS. 

5  Years. 
Fem. 

5  to  15  Years. 

15  to  30  Years. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Demerarv 

2417 
1511 
1382 

2562 
1491 
1350 

4,398 
2,797 
2,656 

4.010     8.072 

A  TAA 

Essequebo 

2,430     3,989;    3,124 
2,190J    3,255!    2,888 

Berbice 

Total  rural  population 

5310 

5403 

9,851 

8,630 

15  316'  19  7?iR 

..,.  .,w 

Georgetown  

1437 
266 

1603 
247 

2,696 
465 

3,192 

3,859 
751 

4,104 
A7n 

New  Amsterdam  

Total  urban  population 

1703 

1850 

3,161    3,825 

4,610i    4,774 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

7013 

7253  1  13,012   12,455 

19,926 

17,530 

556 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 
TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTS. 


30  to  50  Years. 

Over  60  Years. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Male. 

Fem. 

Demerarv  

8,651 
4,2.56 
3,357 

I 
6,076    3828 
3,060    1097 
2,768    1324 

3501 
1170 
1200 

50,259 

£sseo  uebo 

24,925 

Berbice   

22,370 

Total  rural  Donulatioii 

16,264 

11,904    6249 

5871 

97,5.54 

Georgetown    

3,073 
594 

3,212      966 
605      170 

1366 
232 

25,508 

New  Amsterdam 

4,633 

Total  urban  DODulation  

3,667   i    3,817    1136  |   1598 

!      30,141 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

19,931   1  15,721    7385 

7469 

127,695 

RACE. 


Demerary  5,121     3.796,    37,383    34011  558     50,259 


Berbice  ....!!!!!!.!.!.!....!!.!... 

450         707 1     19,300      913  1000     i22.:i70 

' 

Total  niriil  TM>nn1  ation 

7,3291    6,348 

75,231 

6646I200O     Q?  .IM 

' 

Georsetown 

3  780     6.774 

Id  I.*)."} 

871 
153 

...   1    25  508 

New  Amsterdam  

499     1,632,      2,346 

3       4,633 

Total  urban  population  r, 

4,229j    8,406'    16,479 

1024 
7670 

3     30,141 

Total  population  of  British  Guiana 

11,558'  14,7541    91,710 

2003  127,695 

The  number  of  aborigines  returned  in  the  above  table,  includes  only  those  who 
are  located  in  or  near  to  the  cultiyated  portions  of  the  colony.  The  postholder 
of  Pomeroon  has  returned  the  number  in  his  district,  as  per  Table  annexed; 
but  in  consequence  of  the  wandering  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  difficulty  in 
reaching  them,  no  exact  account  has  been  attempted  elsewhere  of  the  different 
tribes  throughout  the  province. 

To  the  numbers  now  given,  at  least  3000  must  be  added  to  represent  those 
who  are  scattered  among  the  tributaries  of  the  upper  Essequelx)  and  Corentyne 
rivers.  Of  the  total  number  (9000),  it  is  probable  that  about  one-third  derive 
religious  instruction  at  the  various  missions  carried  un  by  the  Chun*h  of  England 
at  Kiblerie  on  the  Mahaicouy  creek,  at  Bartica  Grove  on  the  Essequcbo,  aft 
Cabacaboerie  on  the  Pomeroon,  and  at  Waramoerie  on  the  Morocco;  by  the 
Roman  Catliolics  at  8t.  Hose,  on  the  same  creek ;  and  by  the  Church  of  Scjtland 
at  Indiana,  on  the  Supenaam. 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 


TABLE  showing  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  District  No.  6,  extending  from 
the  Tapacooma  Lake  to  Point  Bareema. 


Pomerwn  aud  THbtitanei. 

Morocco  and  Tributari™. 

TRtBRS. 

^ 

S 

jl 

1 

4 

c5 

1 

£ 

a 

i 

1 

i 

1 

Warrowa  

Cikrrjibese *.  ■ 

sal     18     15 

74      87      60 

12'     67 

174      182 

3u:        38 

7          B 

S4        48 

61        71 

1 

326'     »44 

1 

''Z 

4 
33 

4& 

117         609 
36         124 

AcczivfticVi ^,... 

17      22      16      le       74 
I4G     178    1261     94    U!} 

7          23 

Arrnwanks  ....***... 

46         181 

bpAniflh  Arruw)uikh 

3:       2        3 

I'       8 
189    977 

50         331 

TtyrxL.^^.^.**^ 

9^1 

3U7,  220 

245 

246       1161 

WinwiudTriboUrifs, 

ficreequ  >tid  TribatAnei, 

Tkidbs. 

1 

)^ 

0 

1 

1 

^ 

k 

1 

i 

1 

Wkrrnws  *.* *. 

142 

> 

456 

439 

167 

40 

79 

248 

"10 
9 

355 

"13 
9 

136 

"12 

5 

132    771 

"16    "51 
6      29 

1896 
832 
315 

CftrmtHise 

Acciiwat?vs  *,.*, 

103;    139      9a'     9S 
'    49       49       ni      3A 

Arntwuakt)   ......... 

Spani«ii  Arruwaak« 

10 
31 

12        9        9 
21      24      13 

1 

799 
318 

TOTAl*.* 

325 

359    ^4h    949 

1171  i  afiT 

877 

153 

154   R^^ 

4160 

1 

"■■■ 

NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


Natives     of     British 

Guiana 1 

Natiyes  of  Barbados  I 
Natives  of  other  West- 
India  Islands  

African  Immigrants 

Old  Africans  

Madeirans   

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  &  Americans 
Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated  

Total 


County  of  Demermry. 


Adults. 


715 
1,289 
1,507 
2,145 

404 
1,398 
1,082 1 


1  to  15  Years. 


M.  I   F. 
11,003:11,150 
l,008j   646 

409 

631 

1,418 

1,410 

62 
400 
195 


M. 

5738 
128 

54 
209 

474 

5 

146 

61 


20,551|  16,321  6815 


F. 

5760 
119 

50 
117 

392 

3 
105 
26 


6572 


County  of  Essequebo. 


Adults. 


M. 

4067 

459 

577 

1010 

666 

611 

210 

210 

1539 

7 


F. 

4630 

249 

477 
597 
667 
376 

43 

62 
255 

1 


9356   7357 


1  to  15  Years. 


M.  I   F. 
3613   3466 
44    42 


10 
280 

163 

12 

20 

150 


4292 


13 
148 

151 

4 

9 

87 


3920 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued, 
NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


Natives     of    British 

Guiana 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands  

African  Immigrants 

Old  Africans 

Madeirans 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  &  Americans' 
Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated  


County  of  Berbice. 


Adults. 


Total., 


M. 

4404 
199 

149 

1433 

840 

153 

117 
339 
302 


7936 


F. 

4869 
07 

59 

777 

808 

61 

22  } 
116 
47 


1  to  15  Years. 


M. 

3637 
17 

7 
292 

19 

2 
42 
22 


6856  I  4038 


F. 
3366 
11 

2 
104 

11 

1 

37 

8 


3540 


ToUl  Rand  Population. 


Adults. 


M. 

19,474 
1,666 

1,441 
3,732 
3,013 
2,909 

731 
1,947 
2,923 

7 


F. 
20,649 
992 

945 
2,005 
2,893 

1,847 

127 

578 
497 

I 


1  to  16  Years. 


M. 

12,988 
189 

71 

781 

656 

19 
208 


F. 
12,592 
172 

65 
369 

554 

8 
151 


233         121 


37,843j  30,534  15,145'  14.032 


City  of  Georgetown. 


Town  of  New  Amsterdam. 


l^atives  of  British 
Guiana , 

Natives  of  Barbados 

Natives  of  other  West 
India  Islands  

African  Immigrants 

Old  Africans  

Madeirans 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  &  Americans 

Coolies  from  Madras 

Coolies  from  Calcutta! 

Not  stated  


Total.. 


Adolts. 

1  to  16  Years. 

Adalts. 

Itolo 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

3634 

5709 

3675 

4375 

787 

1089 

666 

866 

682 

95 

100 

70 

68 

14 

722 

683 

63 

60 

143 

142 

6 

88 

55 

8 

8 

81 

26 

8 

488 

518 

... 

... 

88 

83 

894 

595 

157 

137 

94 

48 

16 

686 

256 

47 

36 

140 

27 

7 

395 

138 

60 

68 

81 

21 

11 

125 

46 

28 

11 

26 

3 

1 

... 

... 

... 

5 

... 

2 

7898 

8682 

4133 

4795 

1515 

1507 

731 

F. 
813 
11 

12 

7 

21 

4 
7 
3 
2 

880 


Total  Urban  Population. 


Adults. 


Natives     of    British 

Guiana 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Immigrants 

Old  Africans  

Madeirans  

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  &  Americans 
Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  CalcatU 
Notstoted    


Total 9413 


M 

4421 
936 

865 
169 
576 
988 

826 

476 

151 

5 


F. 

6798 

750 

825 

81 

601 

643 

283 
159 
49 


10,189 


1  to  16  Years. 


M. 

4341 

109 

69 
16 

173 

54 

71 

29 

2 


4864 


Total  Population  of  British 
Guiana. 


Adults. 


F.    M.  I  F. 
5188  23,895'  27,447 
111   2,602i  1,742 


72 
15 

158 

40 

75 

14 

2 


5675 


1  to  16  Years. 


2.306 
3,901 
3,589 
3,897 

1,557 

2,423 

3,074 

12 


47,256 


1,770 
2,086 
3,494 
2,490 

410 
737 
546 

1 


40,723 


M.    F. 

17,3291  17,780 
298   283 


140 
797 

829 

73 

279 

262 

2 


20,009 


137 
384 

712 

48 

226 

135 

2 


19,707 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 


NATIVE  COUNTRY.— GRAND  TOTAL. 

Natives  of  British  Guiana 

Natives  of  Barbados 

Natives  of  other  West  India  Islands  

African  Immigrrants 

Old  Africans 

Madeirans       

English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Americans     

Coolies  iVom  Madras...         

Coolies  from  Calcutta  , 

Not  stated       ...        


Total 


86,451 
4,925 
4.353 
7,168 
7,083 
7,928 
2,088 
3,665 
4,017 
17 

127,695 


PROFESSION, 

TRADE,  OR  CALLING 

1 

1 

it 

1 

06 

1 

1 

< 

Agricultural 
Labourers. 

Other  La- 
bourers. 

1 

Demerary 

26 
66 

1 

48 
20 
32 

426 
258 
110 

180 

30 

8 

432 
163 

174 

29,024 
12,948 
11,760 

3,807 
963 

Essequebo 

Berbice 

270 

— 

Total  rural  districts 

93 

100 

794 

218     1      769 

53,732 

5,040 

Georgetown  

196 
17 

49 
38 

498 
84 

408 
63 

79 
15 

2,467   i      A7J1 

New  Amsterdam ... 

306 

347 

Total  in  towns  ... 

213 

87 

582 

471 

94        ,      2,773 

5,088 

Total  population  of 
British  Guiana... 

306 

187 

1376 

689 

863 

56,505 

10,128 

1^ 

Is 

ii 

1* 

Others  va- 
riously 
employed. 

1 

o 

or  none  stated, 
including  the 
ladies  of  the 
upper  class. 

Children  not 
employed,  being 
of  tender  age. 

TorAL. 

Dcmerarv 

1696 

1472 
860 
503 

640 
135 

47 

5,454 
495 
392 

3,273 
2,232 
2,350 

3,781 
5,688 
5,979 

50,259 

Eaaeauebo 

1067 

24,925 

Berbice  

744 

22,370 

Total  rural  districts 

3507 

2835 

822 

6,341 

7,855 

15,448 

97,554 

Georgetown  

2063 
417 

2067 
645 

446 
137 

4,011 
570 

3404 
1,004 

5,079 

25.50A 

New  Amsterdam ... 

990  1      4,633 

Total  in  towns  ... 

2480 

2712 

583   j    4,581 

4,408 

6,069   1    30,141 

Total  population  of 
British  Guiana... 

5987 

5547 

1405 

10,922 

12,263 

1 
21,517     127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 
RELIGIOUS  DENOMlNATIONa 


0=3 

i 

1 

it 

illi 

llJi 

1 

1 

Total* 

Domcrttry.,. 

KHsequcbo 

10,484 
13  154 

,VS3  4879 

3520 

8,571 

^49 

9,008 
1,295 

758 

3394 

2332 
420 

7,040 

1,878 

10,279 

,50,259 
24,925 

Btjrliico 

6,3931    2-aft?l  afifl!  4ft7!    a.sa.'i 

23,370 

1     1   ' 

Total  rural  di*- 
tncta 

2^931 

1    i    1 

8,937  6609  50G0  11,6J3 

n,06t 

GU6 

19,197 

97.ri5l 

^ew  AiniterdttDi 

8)S69 
1,987 

2,073  2857  3139 
654    472^  319 

3,041 
848 

2,512 
68 

642 
49 

2,175 
33S 

25,508 
4.633 

Tutal  ill  towns 

10,656 

2,727  3329  3358 

3,889 

2,578      891 

2,513 

30,141 

Totnl,    Brjiiflh 
GuituiA 

39,787 

1 
11,664  9938  8418 

15^502 

1 
13,639    7037 

21,710 

127.895 

Seyeral  inaccuracies  having  been  dlaoovered  iu  the  returns  from  which  this 
Table  is  c<nnpilod,  it  must  be  looked  upon  only  as  an  approximation  to,  and  not 
as  an  exact  account  of,  the  different  religious  denominations  in  the  proTince. 

The  Wesleyan  Church,  according  to  their  own  published  statements,  number 
10,774,  which  is  2356  more  than  is  exhibited  in  the  Table;  and  this  difference  if 
probably  included  in  the  column  for  Dissenters,  whose  particular  denomination  is 
unknown.  In  the  same  column  the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Island  are  placed,  most  of 
whom  worship  with  the  **  Congregational  Dissenters,"  or  as  they  are  denominated 
in  the  Table  **  London  Missionaries,**  and  should  be  added  to  their  number. 

In  like  manner,  the  mission  at  Bartica  is  improperly  included  in  this  column 
instead  of  that  appropriate  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  at  the  Penal  Settle- 
ment, where  there  is  a  resident  catechist  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  services 
are  regulurly  performed  by  the  visiting  chaplain — the  whole  establishment,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Hindoo  convicts,  is  included  in  the  column  where  the  par- 
ticular religion  is  ^  not  stated.** 

STATE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Able  to  Read 
and  Writ*. 

Able  to  Read 
only. 

Not  sacer- 

taiDed,  or 

wliolly 

illiterate. 

TOTAU 

Demerary 

4,136 

782 
493 

4,885 
1,062 
1,012 

41,238 
23,081 
20,865 

50,259 

Essequebo 

24,925 

Berbice 

22,370 

Total  rural  districts 

5,411 

6,959 

85,184 

97,554 

Georgetown 

6,501 
1,040 

3,958 
549 

15.049 
3,044 

25,508 

Kew  Amsterdam 

4,633 

Total  towns.. 

7,541. 

4,507 

18,093 

30  141 

Total,  British  Guiana 

12,952 

11,466  . 

103,277 

127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 


NUMBER  OF  HOUSES. 

Iw  TOWNM. 

1 

1 

TofaIh, 

! 

Total. 

Dcmor^iry     -    **  .<♦.**  ,** *- 

&fl7fl 

.4  in 

9^7        A  A79 

4317 

AfU 

994 

j^sMtiebo            t  .».     ** *■ 

2,0111  153 
2,943.201 

91 

82 

2,254 
3,226 

Berbice 

Totftl  rurftl  diitricU  ..,* 

]  Q  029   n4.^ 

430 

11,152 

G^rg^tOTFTt .,p..  «<,,,«„,,^...»»^< 

"' 

"* 

■■I 

4895 

New  AmgtcrJatn  * 

873'  184      4A 

1103 

TotnJ  io  lown« ...,,. 

-  1 

... 

5190 

538    270 

5998 

Tot^of  BHtishGiiUni 

I0,OS9  Ua   430 

11,152 

5190 

538    270 

5998 

GENERAL  ABSTRACT. 


TOTAL  NUMBER  OF  INHABITANTa 

Under  5  Yean. 

M 

►  to  15  Years.             15  to  80  Years. 

Mule.     1  Femaltf. 

Hie.        Female.   ;     Male. 

Feiiule. 

nemernry 

Essequebo 

Berbice 

3854     1 
1511     , 
1648     ' 

4165     . 

1491 

1597 

7,094    1     7,202    !   11,931 
2,797    1     2,430    i     3,989 
3,121     !     2,823         4.006 

10,848 
3,124 
3,558 

Total  population  ... 

7013 

7253         ] 

3,012        12.455        19,926 

17.530 

30  to  50  Years. 

Over  50  Years. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male.       1    Female. 

Demerary 

11,724 
4,256 
3,951 

9^88 
3.060 
3,373 

,       4794             4867 
'        1097              1170 
1        1494       1       1432 

75,767 

F.nsoqucbo 

Berbice 

24,925 
27,003 

Total  population  ... 

19,931 

15,721 

1       7385       1      7469 

127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &e,— continued, 
RACE. 


Demerary 

Estequebo 

Berbice 

Kuropean. 

Mixed. 

African. 

Ea»t         AlMri- 
Indian.        gines. 

1 

TC»TAL. 

8,851 

1,758 

949 

10,570 
1,845 
2,339 

51,516 
18.548 
21,646 

4272 
2332 
1066 

558 
442 

1003 

75,767 
24,925 

27,003 

'    Total  population  of 
British  Guiana... 

11,558 

14,754 

91,710 

7670 

2003 

127,695 

NATIVE  COUNTRY. 


County  of  Demerary. 

County  of  Essequebo. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Years. 

Adults. 

1  to  15  Yearsw 

Natires    of    British 
Guiana 

M. 

14,637 
1,874 

1,437 
1,377 
1,995 
3,039 

1.090 
1,793 
1,207 

F. 
16,859 
1,328 

1,092 

686 

1,936 

2,005 

318 
538 
241 

M. 

9,413 
223 

117 
217 

631 

52 

20& 

89 

F. 
10,135 
219 

110 
125 

*629 

39 
178 
37 

M. 

4067 
459 

577 

1010 

666 

611 

210 

210 

1539 

7 

F. 

4630 

249 

477 
597 
667 
376 

43 

62 

253 

1 

M. 
3613 
44 

10 
280 

163 

12 

20 

150 

F. 
346S 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  IsUinds 

African  Immigrants 
Old  Africans 

42 

13 
148 

Madeirans 

151 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Ameri- 
cans   • 

4 

Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  CalcutU 
Not  stated 

9 

87 

Total 

28.449 

9500.^ 

10.Q4fi 

11  3fi7 

9356 

7357 

4292 

3920 

^o,»t;»l -^,.>    1  .>,..^    ..,.,.. 

County  of  Berbice. 

Total. 

Adi 

ilts. 

1  to  15  Yean. 

Adnlts. 

M.    1     F. 

23,895,  27,447 

2,602     1,742 

2,306     1,770 
3,901 1    2,086 
3,589|    3,494 
3,897     9^90 

1  to  15  Years. 

Natives    of    British 
Guiana 

M. 

5191 

269 

292 
1514 
928 

F. 

5958 

165 

201 
803 
891 

M. 
4303 
31 

13 
300 

35 
9 

F. 

4179 
22 

14 
111 

"82 
5 

M.          F. 
17,329  17.7>0 

Natives  of  Barbados 
Natives  of  other  West 

India  Islands 

African  Imniigrants 
Old  Africans 

298 

140 
797 

829 

73 

279 

262 

2 

283 

137 
384 

Madeirans 

247         109 

712 

English,  Scotch,  Irish, 
Dutch,  and  Ameri- 
cans   

237 

49 

1,557 

410 

48 

Coolies  from  Madras 
Coolies  from  Calcutta 
Not  stated 

420        137 
328          50 
5 

53          44 

23          11 

2            2 

2,423        737 
3,0741       546 

12;           1 

226 

135 

2 

Total 

9451        AAA  A 

4769      AA9ti 

47.256  4n.?9!l 

20,009 

19,707 

^^'^  1 

1 

• 1 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued, 

NATIVE  COUNTRY.— GRAND  TOTAL. 

NatiTes  of  British  Gaiana '     86,451 

Natives  of  Barbados 4,925 

Natives  of  other  West  India  Islands         4,353 

African  Immigrants 7,168 

Old  Africans 7,083 

Madeirans       7,928 

English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  and  Americans    2,088 

Coolies  from  Madras 8,665 

Coolies  from  Calcutta           4,017 

Not  stated       17 

Total 127,695 

PROFESSION,  TRADE,  OR  CALLING. 


Demerary... 
Essequebo  .. 
Berbioe 

Total 


222 

66 
18 


306 


1. 
II 
I 


97 
20 
70 


187 


924 
258 
194 


1376 


I 


588 
30 
71 


■I 

i 


511 
163 
189 


689        863 


31,491 
12,948 
12,066 


56,505 


8,548 
963 
617 


10,128 


Demerjiry... 
Essequebo... 
Bcrbice 

Total 


3759 
1067 
116] 


5987 


!i 


CQ 


3539 
860 
1148 


9.465 
495 
962 


''4 


6,677 
2,232 
3,354 


5547 


1405  ,  10,922  12,263 


8,860 
5,688 
6.969 


21,517 


Total. 


75,767 
24,925 
27,003 


127,695 


RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 


£fHsei|Ut;bo-. 

Bcrbicf ..,,«,..,« 

ToUl... 


T9,:*53 
7,280 


39,787 


5,43fi  7736  6659 


3,2«t7 
2,941 


U77 
735 


1053 
706 


I      II 


I.e.! 


i 

s3' 


B,      % 


I 


11,612   11,520.4236 
449     lf2!^6  2332 
3,411;        BS4 


Tot  AT- 


2  o  2 


15,503  13,639 


9,ai5     75J6T 

1,878,    24,925 

469'  10,617     27,003 


7(>3Tl  21,710   127,695 
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Abstract  of  the  Census  of  the  Population,  &c. — continued. 


Demerary 

Esaequebo    ... 
Berbice 

Total 


STATK  OF  EDUCATION. 


Ahia  to  Ft-ad  .  Able  to  R«ul       ,^  ^,,^,     jiJ        ^^^^ 
and  Wnt«.     |         only.  literate. 


10.637 

782 

1,533 


12,952 


8,S43 
1.062 
1,561 


56.287 
23,081 
23,909 


11,466 


103,277 


75,767 
24,923 
27,003 


127,695 


NUMBER  OF  HOUSES. 


In  Villages  and  Hamlets. 


.2 

a 


Demerary 
Ectequebo 
Berbioe 

Total 


5,075 
2,011 
2,943 


10,029 


I 


340 
152 
201 


693 


J 

I 


5 


257 
91 
82 


.'5,672    4317 
2.254 


3,226 


873 


In  TOWK. 


354 
184 


224 

46 


4.30     11,152    5190        538  |     270 


J 

I 


4895 
1103 


5998 


Oband  Total  of  the  Population  of  the  Colony  of  Britisl^  Guiana,  as 
taken  on  the  Night  of  the  81»t  March,  1851. 

Grand  Total,  as  per  Census  Returns         

Aborigines,  not  included  in  the  Census  lietums,  estimated  at ... 


Ship's  Company  of  her  Majesty's  steamer  It^/kxible 
Merchant  seamen      

Strength  of  the  2nd  Went  India  Kegiment 

Strength  of  the  Srd  West  India  Regiment 

Strength  of  the  72nd  Highlanders 


150 
295 

369 
298 
187 


127,695 
7,00O 

134,695 


445 


854 


Grand  Tutax.. 


135,994 
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COMMANDEURS  OF  ESSEQUEBO. 

1634.  J.  V.  de  G088. 

1670.  Hendrick    Roll;    appointed    by    the     Kainer 

Zealand. 
1674.  Hendrick    Roll;    confirmed    in  office   by   the 

new  General  West  India  Company. 

1676.  March  31.  Jacob  Hars. 

1678.  July  25.      Abraham  Beckman. 
1680.  J.  P.  De  Jong. 

1690.  Nov.  2.        Samuel  Beckman. 

1707.  Dec.  10.      Peter  van  der  Ileyden  Rescn. 

1719.  July  24.      Laurens  de  Heere. 

1729.  Oct.  12.       Herman  Gekkerke. 

1742.  April.  Laurens  Storm  van  S'Gravesande. 


DIRECTORS-GENERAL  OF  THE  TWO  RIVERS. 

1751.  Laurens  Storm  van  S'Gravesande. 

1772.  Nov.  2.  George  Hendrick  Trotz. 

1781.  Oct.  17.  Lieut.-col.  Robert  Kingston. 

1782.  Feb   10.  Count  de  Kersaint. 

—  July  15.  Marquis  de  Lusignan. 

—  Sept.  15.  Count  de  Kersaint. 

1783.  Jan.  20.  General  de  la  Pcrriire. 

1784.  March  6.  J.  Bourda,  Provisional  Governor. 

1785.  Feb.  Jan  L'Espanesse. 


1669. 

1674. 

1684. 

1733. 

April  22. 

1749. 

April  8. 

— 

May  7. 

1755. 

Dec.  5. 

1760. 

April  4. 

GOVERNORS  OF  BERBICE. 

Matthys  Bergenaar,  Commandeur  of  Berbice 
M.  Crynsse,  ditto. 

Heer  Lucas  Condrio,  ditto. 
Bernhard  Waterham. 
John  Andries  Lossner. 
John  Frederic  Colier. 
Hendrick  Jan  van  Ryswick. 
Wolibrt  Simon  van  Uogenheim. 
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1765. 
1768. 
1781. 


1784. 
1793. 
1802. 


Sept  6. 
April  7. 


May. 
Dec. 


1803.    Oct.  1. 


1804. 

Aug. 

1806. 

Dec. 

1807. 

Sept. 

1809. 

March. 

1810. 

Jan. 

.._ 

Dec. 

1812. 

June. 

1813. 

Feb. 



Dec.  13 

1814. 

June. 

1820. 

Nov. 

1821. 

Jan. 



March. 

1825. 

March. 

1826. 

J  illy. 

Johannes  Heyliger^  Jun. 

Stephen  Hendrick  de  la  Sabloniire. 

While  in  the  hands  of  the  English  and 
French,  Berbice  had  the  same  Governors 
as  Demerary  and  ESssequebo. 

Peter  H.  Koppiers. 

Abraham  van  Batenburg. 

Provisional  Government,  composed  of  two 
Members  of  the  Council,  appointed  by  the 
Batavian  Republic. 

Lieut-col.  Robert  Nicholson,  Acting  Gover- 
nor. 

Abraham  van  Batenburg,  re-appointcd. 

Lieut.-col.  Nicholson,  Acting  Governor. 

General  James  Montgomery,  Governor. 

WilUam  Woodly,  ditto. 

Major-gen.  Dalrymple,  Acting  Governor. 

Robert  Gordon,  Lieut.- Governor. 

Brigadier-gen.  John  Murray,  Acting  Gover- 
nor. 

Robert  Gordon,  resumed. 

Major  Grant,  Acting  Governor. 

H.  W.  Bentinck,  Lieut.-Governor. 

Major  Thistle  way  te,  Acting  Gt)vernor. 

Colonel  Sir  John  Cameron,  ditto. 

Henry  Beard,  Lieut-Governor. 

Sir  B.  D'Urban,  Acting  Governor. 

Henry  Beard,  resumed. 


GOVERNORS  OF  THE  UNITED  COLONY  OF  DEMERARY 
AND  ESSEQUEBO. 


1765. 

i789. 
1793. 
1795. 


Aug.  18. 
March  31. 
May  5. 


—       June  29. 
1802.     Dec  3. 


Jan  Cornells  van  der  Heuvel,  Commandeur 
of  the  R.  Demerary. 

A.  Backer. 

W.  A.  Baron  van  Grovestins. 

Provisional  Government,  consisting  of  two 
Members  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  in  ro- 
tation. 

Anthony  Beaujon,  continued  in  office  by  the 
English  on  ^e  capture  of  the  colony. 

Anthony  Meertens,  appointed  by  the  Bata- 
vian Kepublic. 


1803. 

Oct.  I. 

18U4. 

Aug.  18. 

1805. 

Oct.  19. 

1806. 

1807. 

May  9. 

— 

Sept.  19. 

1808. 

June  25. 

1809. 

April  8. 
May  20. 



1812. 

1813. 

May  12. 

— 

May  17. 

— 

Aug.  24. 



Dec.  9. 

1815. 

July  26. 

___ 

Oct.  3. 

1824. 

April  26. 
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Lieut.-col.  Robert  Nicholson. 

Anthony  Beaujon. 

Brigadier-gen.  James  Montgomery. 

H.  W.  Bentinck. 

Brigadier-gen.  James  Montgomeiy. 

Colonel  Nicholson. 

Lieut.-col.  Ross. 

Major-gen.  Dalrymple. 

H,  W.  Bentinck. 

Major-gen.  Hugh  L  Carmichael. 

Lieut-col.  Edward  Codd. 

Brigadier-gen.  John  Murray. 

Colonel  Codd,  acting  vice  Murray,  appointed 

to  Berbice. 
Major  gen.  John  Murray,  resumed. 
Colonel  Codd,  acting  vice  Murray,  gone  to 

Islands. 
Major-gen.  John  Murray,  resumed. 
Maior-gen.    Sir  Benjamin   d'Urban,    Lieut. 

Governor. 


1831. 

July  21. 

1833. 

May  7. 

— 

May  17. 

— 

June  26. 

1836. 

Dec.  27. 

1836. 

May  28. 

— 

June  17. 

1838. 

March  6. 

._ 

March  30. 



June  27. 

1840. 

Dec.  8. 



Jan.  25. 

1848. 

May  19. 

1849. 

Feb.  12. 

1853. 

May  11. 

GOVERNORS  OF  BRITISH  GUL\NA. 

Major-gen.  Sir  Benjamin  d'Urban,  Governor. 

Lieut.-col.  Courtenay  Chambers,  Acting  Go- 
vernor. 

Colonel  Sir  Charles  Felix  Smith,  ditto. 

Major-gen.  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth, 
Lieut.-Govcrnor. 

Major- gen.  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth, 
Governor. 

Sir  Lionel  Smith,  ditto. 

Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  ditto. 

Major  W.  N.  Orange,  Acting  Governor. 

Colonel  Thomas  Bunbury,  ditto. 

Henry  Light,  Esq.,  Governor. 

Sir  Henry  M*Leod,  ditto. 

Henry  Light,  Esq.,  resumed. 

Wm.  Wallcer,  Esq.,  Lieut-Governor. 

Henry  Barkly,  Esq.,  Governor. 

William  Walker,  Esq.,  Lieut.-Governor. 
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The  following  useful  Public  Officers  are  also  appointed  for  the 
Colony  of  British  Guiana. 

Commissioners  of  Roads  and  Bridges  throughout  Town  and 
Country,  or,  County  Overseers. 

Collector  of  Rum  Duties. 

Commissioners  of  Public  Buildings. 

Commissioners  of  Education. 

Loan  and  Immigration  Commissioners  of  Correspondence. 

Justices  of  the  reace  (under  Ordinance  No.  19,  1845). 

Commissaries  of  Taxation. 

Inspectors  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Committee  of  the  Lamatra  Canal. 

Post-holders  and  Superintendents  of  Rivers  and  Creeks. 

Sworn  Accountants  and  Book-keepers. 

Sworn  Translators. 

Sworn  Land  Surveyors. 

Commissioners  for  administering  Oaths  to  Affidavits  (under  Ordi- 
nance No.  21,  1845). 

Licensed  Auctioneers. 

Licensed  Weighers  or  Gangers. 


HISTORICAL  INDEX. 


A. 

Abolition  of  Slavery,  Act  for,  i.  432; 
biU  for,  286,  432 

Aborigines,  i.  69 ;  characteristics,  61 ; 
dress,  62 ;  language,  63 ;  tribes,  ib. ; 
religion,  ib. ;  skill  in  boat-building, 
66 

Agents,  or  attorneys  on  estates,  i.  318 

Amazon  river,  source,  i.  21,  99;  de- 
scent of,  by  Francisco  Orellana,  99 ; 
fabulous  description,  100 

Amazon  female  warriors,  i.  99 

America,  first  discoveries,  i.  89 

Amucu,  Lake,  i.  24 

Apprenticeship  Act,  i.  393 ;  abolished. 

Assembly  of  Ten,  instituted,  i.  145,237, 
240 

B. 
Banks,  iL  62 
Barima,  i.  42 
Barkly, Henry,  Grovemor,  i.  510 ;  retires 

from  office,  517 
Basaltic  column,  i.  50 
Beard,  Henry,  appointed  President  of 

the  Court  of  Justice  of  Berbice,  i. 

382 ;    receives   his   commission  as 

Lieutenant-Govemor,  384 
Beaujon,  Anthony,  Governor,  i.  243; 

surrenders   to    the    English,    246 ; 

transfers  allegiance  to  the  English, 

re-elected    governor,    278 ;    ^th, 

283 
Beckman,  Samuel,  Governor  of  Esse- 

auebo,  i.  147 
Benaim,  Martin,  early  discoverer,  i.  90 
Bentinck,  H.  W.,   Governor,  i.  284; 


retires  in  consequence  of  ill  health, 
286;  reappointment,  294;  super- 
seded, 300;  appointed  Governor  of 
Berbice,  301 ;  death,  383 
Berbice,  river,  i.  38 ;  Victoria  Regia 
Lily,  39;  Christmas  cataract,  ib,, 
46;  rapids,  39;  tributair  streams, 
40 ;  cataracts,  45  ;  Port  St.  Andries 
built,  138 ;  Port  William,  ib. ;  New 
Amsterdam,  139;  plantations  laid 
out,  drainage  and  canals,  ib. ;  under 
the  management  of  Abraham  Van 
Peere,  146;  Herr  Lucas  Condrio, 
Governor,  147 ;  French  invasion, 
179;  capitulation  of  Fort  Nassau, 
and  ransom,  ib. ;  negotiations  re- 
specting the  payment,  180 ;  colony 
ceded  to  five  Dutch  merchants,  ib. ; 
establishment  of  the  Berbice  Com- 
pany, 181 ;  inventory  of  effects,  182 ; 
articles  of  agreement,  184;  coffee 
first  cultivated,  186;  governor  and 
council  appointed,  188 ;  taxes  levied, 
189  ;  Bemhard  Waterham,  first  go- 
vernor, 190;  arrival  of  the  first 
predikant,  191 ;  pathways,  193 ;  re- 
oellions  of  the  slaves,  194;  John 
Frederic  Collier,  Governor,  ib.;  in- 
subordination of  the  military,  195 ; 
Hendrich  Jan  Van  Ryswick,  Go- 
vernor, 195 ;  open  rebellion  of  the 
slaves,  197 ;  Port  Nassau, destroyed, 
200 ;  proclamations  of  premiums  and 
pensions,  204 ;  alarming  condition  of 
the  settlement,  206 ;  application  for 
assistance  to  the  States-General,  208 
expedition  sent  from  Holland,  ib. 
arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships,  212 
arrival  of  Colonel  de  Salve  with  six 
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transports,  214;  Fort  Nassau  re- 
stored by  Colonel  de  Salve,  216; 
insorrection  quelled,  217;  arrange- 
ments for  the  protection  and  defence 
of  the  colony,  221 ;  taken  by  the 
English,  governed  by  Colonel  Robert 
Kingston,  238 ;  captured  by  the 
French,  and  shortly  after  ceaed  to 
the  Dutch,  239 ;  re-captured  by  the 
English,  247  ;  ceded  by  the  Peace  of 
Amiens  again  to  the  Dutch,  257; 
Provisional  Government,  259 ;  sur- 
render to  the  English  under  Commo- 
dore Hood,  265 ;  resistance  of  the 
colonists  to  taxation,  281 ;  dissen- 
sions with  the  united  colonists  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo,  302 ;  su- 
periority of  the  products,  378;  de- 
scription of  the  capital,  ib, ;  William 
Woodley  appointed  governor,  379; 
succeeded  by  Major  Dalrymple,  ib. ; 
Kobert  Gordon,  Uovemor,  ib. ;  resig- 
nation and  succession  of  Major  Grant, 
380 ;  H.  W.  Bentinck  nominated  go- 
vernor, ib, ;  maladministration  of 
justice,  382 ;  Boedel,  ib. ;  Henry 
Beard,  President  of  the  Court  of 
Justice,  ib, ;  appointed  governor, 
384 ;  union  of  the  colony  witii  De- 
merara and  Essequebo,  and  conse- 
quent departure  of  the  Governor  of 
Berbice,  385 
Birds,i.  27,  110,  111;  ii.  82 
Bishopric  formed,  ii.  164 
Bounoaries,  i.  3,  4, 145  ;  iL  34 
Bucks,  L  73,  263 ;  indolence  of,  ii.  107 


Canals,  i.  67,  139;  navigation,  228, 

231,233;  iL  40 
Canoes,  L  66 
Caribs,  i.  70;  tradition  of  Baleigh,  71 ; 

origin,  72 ;  complexion,  73 ;  resem- 

blsmoe    to    Eastern    nations,    74; 

skirmishes  with  the  Spaniards,  97 ; 

treaty  with  the  English,  295 
Carmichael,  Maior-G^.,  Governor  of 

Demerara  ana  Essequebo,  i.  301 ; 

death,  .303 
Gassava^root,  i.  82, 112 
Cataracts,  L  33 ;  Christinas,  39 ;  Itabu, 

ib.;  Essequebo,   44;    Berbioe,  45; 

Corentyn,  46 ;  Sir  T.  C.  Smith's,  ib. ; 

Governor  Barkly's*  47 ;  Sir  John  Bar- 
row's,**.; Mota,97 


Children,  Negro,  i,  408 

Chinese,  likeness  to  the  Caribs,  i.  73  ; 
emigration  to  Ghiiana,  478;  ar- 
rival of,  647,  479;  characteristics, 
479 

Christopher  Columbus,  i.  90 

Church  and  Poor  Fund,  i.  366 

Churches,  i.  139;  Episcopal,  289; 
Roman,  366 ;  list  of,  ii.  163 

Crystal  mines,  i.  54 

Civil  List,  i.  327,  415,  452,  505  ;  pro- 
posed  reduction  of,  ii.  29 

Chmate,  ii.  77 ;  diseases  incidental  to, 
79  ;  effects  of,  103 

Coffee,  i.  137;  cultivated  in  Berbice, 
186,  254;  enormous  duties  on,  ii.  15 

Collier,  John  Frederic,  Gtovemor  of 
Berbice,  i.  194 

Compensation  money,  i.  409 

Conorib,  Herr  Lucas,  Governor  of  Ber- 
bice, i.  147 

Convicts,  table  of,  ii.  75 

Coolie,  Coolie  emigration  from  Cal- 
cutta, i.  467 ;  bounties  allowed  them 
in  Guiana,  468 ;  resemblance  between 
the  Bucks  and  Hill  Coolies,  469; 
personal  characteristics,  difference 
oetween  the  Coolies  of  Calcutta  and 
of  Madras,  470;  love  of  finery,  471 ; 
superiority  of  the  Calcutta  Coolie, 
ib.;  report  concerning  the  Madras 
Coolie,  ib.;  degraded  habits,  472; 
sirdars,  473;  diseases  consequent 
on  change  of  climate,  474;  return 
of  numbers,  ib. ;  their  savings,  ib. 

Copper  money,  i.  367 

Corentyn  river,  i.  36 ;  tributaries,  ib., 
37 ;  cataracts,  46 

Cotton,  wool,  i.  121,  137 ;  trees,  140, 
224;  average  product  254;  duties 
and  average  profit,  iL  15 

Creoles,  i.  314 ;  derivation  of  the  word, 
f*. ;  erroneous  opinions  respecting 
them,  ib. ;  characteristics,  816,  466 ; 
labocurers,  483 ;  tariff  of  work,  485 ; 
social  position,  ii.  2;  ethnological 
changes,  3 ;  difference  between  the 
Creole  of  the  town  and  of  the 
country,  4;  love  of  finery,  5;  pos- 
session of  land,  6;  viDages,  7: 
Sketches  of  Creole-Negro  life,  81 
low  state  of  morals,  11 ;  bl^[)tisml^ 
register,  12 

Custom-house,  i.  236 ;  official  changes^ 
ii.  60 
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D. 

Daeerat,  plantation,  i.  205 
Dalrymple,    Major-General,   Governor 

of  Berbice,  i.  379 
Demerar{^  river,  i.  28 ;  cataract,  ib, ; 

Slantations  first  laid  out,  225  ;  con- 
itions  accorded  to  the  settlers  by 
the  chamber  of  Zeahmd,  ib. ;  drain- 
a^,  227;  windmills,  229;  separa- 
tion of  the  colony  from  Eaaequebo, 
and  Jan  Cornells  van  der  Heuvel  ap- 
pointed CJommander,  230 ;  first preai- 
kant,  ib. ;  canals,  231 ;  persevering 
labours  of  the  settlers,  232  ;  beauty 
of  the  countrv,  233  ;  courts  of  jus- 
tice, 234;  Eveleary  or  Kingstown 
built,  235;  arrival  of  English  and 
other  settlers,  238;  Demerara  sur- 
rendered by  Governor  Van  Schuilen- 
nto  tne  English  under  Lord 
iey,fA. ;  Colonel  Robert  Kings- 
ton appointed  Governor,  239 ;  pass 
through  the  French  to  the  Dutch, 
ib.\  regulations  for  the  sale  and 
transfer  of  slaves  and  their  property, 
240 ;  vendue  offices,  241 ;  united  to 
the  colony  of  Essequebo,  243  ;  dis- 
satisfaction against  the  Dutch  ^- 
vemment,  ibr,  English  expedition 
under  Major-General  Whyte,  244; 
terms  of  capitulation  granted  to 
General  Beaujon,  24b;  British 
militia  corps,  248 ;  blockhouses,  249 ; 
restored  to  the  Dutch,  257;  Go- 
vernor Meerten's  unpopularity,  260 ; 
captured  by  Commodore  Hood, 
articles  of  capitulation,  266  ;  Colonel 
Nicholson,  Governor,  287 ;  Colonel 
Roes,  Governor,  290 ;  formal  union 
with  E8se<juebo,  302;  dissensions 
with  Berbice,  ib.\  division  into 
parishes,  365 ;  prospectus  of  the  East 
Coast  Railway,  497 

Devil's  Rock,  i.  49 

De  Vries,  Captain,  i.  140 

Diamonds,  i.  56 

Diseases,  Tables  of,  ii.  129 

Drainage,  i.  227 ;  subsoil,  501 ;  ii.  40 

Dutch,  fiirst  settlement,  i.  43;  New 
Zealand  settlement,  105 ;  greatlv  ex- 
tended, 132;  two  churches  built, 
ib, ;  union  of  the  seven  provinces, 
133;  monopoly  granted  for  the 
importation  of  negro  slaves,  134; 
West  India  Comnany,  ib.\  set- 
tlements in  Eesequebo,  137,  141 ;  re- 


fulations  respecting  the  slave  trade, 
38 ;  proposition  of  Frederick  Ca- 
simir  Count  Hanover,  142 ;  dissolu- 
tion of  the  West  India  Company, 
formation  of  a  new  one,  and  the  As- 
sembly of  Ten  appointed,  145  ;  trans- 
fer of  Berbice  to  Abraham  Van 
Peere,  146 ;  life  of  Dutch  planters, 
150 ;  sUve  market,  164  ;  expeditions 
against  the  Bush  Negroes,  170; 
llreuch  aggressions  against  the 
Dutch,  177 ;  the  Berbice  Company, 
181;  rebellion  of  the  slaves  and 
sufferings  of  the  planters,  197;  Fort 
Nassau  destroyed,  200;  proclama- 
tions of  premiums  and  pensions,  204 ; 
application  for  assistance  to  the 
States-General,  208 ;  expedition  sent 
from  Holland,  ib.\  instructions  to 
the  commander.  Colonel  de  Salve, 
209;  arrival  of  the  Dutch  ships, 
212 ;  insurrection  quelled,  217 ; 
sickness  amongbt  the  Dutch  troops, 
219 ;  settlements  in  Demerara,  224 ; 
conditions  accorded  to  the  settlers  by 
the  Chamber  of  Zealand,  225  ;  aver- 
sion of  the  settlers  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Demerara,  243 ;  surrender 
of  Essequebo  and  Demerara  to  the 
English  undfer  Major-General  Whyte, 
244;  the  colonies  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  257 ;  mortaUty  of 
the  troops,  261;  mabdministration 
of  the  united  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  Essequebo,  ib. ;  mutiny  of  the 
troops.  262 ;  fnendly  relations  with 
the  Bocks,  or  native  Indians,  263 

E. 

Earthquakes,  i.  57 ;  ii.  86,  92 

El  Dorado,  i.  25,  94 ;  French  efforts  to 
discover  it,  101 ;  fabulous  accounts, 
124;  its  non-existence  proved  by 
Humboldt,  126 

Emancipation,  i.  433 

Embankments,  i.  10 

Emigration,  i.  446 

Entomology,  i.  27 

Esse<iuebo,  source  ot  i.  21 ;  river,  30 ; 
origin  of  name,  31 ;  islands,  ib, ; 
colour  of  wi^r,  ib. ;  tributary 
streams,  33 ;  sugar  bank,  36  ;  lower 
Essequebo,  36 ;  cataracts,  43 ;  Dutch 
settlements,  ib.-,  Dutch  plantatimia, 
137 ;  commission  of  manajgement 
sent  out  from  the  West  India  Com- 
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>panj,  New  Zealand  and  Middlebur^h 
erected,  141 ;  i^poiotment  of  tne 
Kamer  Zealand,  142 ;  Hendrich  RoU, 
Governor,  144;  De  Tonffe,  Samuel 
Beckman,  Governors,  147;  i^^olar 
clei^  appointed,  ib. ;  piratical  ex- 
pedition of  French  vessels,  178; 
reter  Van  Der  Heyden  Resen,  Com- 
mander, id. ;  separation  of  the  colony 
of  Demerara,  2dO ;  taken  possession 
of  by  Lord  Rodney,  238 ;  Colonel 
Robert  Kingston  appointed  Governor, 
239 ;  the  French  take  possession,  but 
shortly  after  cede  to  the  Dutch, 
ib. ;  regulations  for  the  sale  of  slaves 
and  their  property,  240;  vendue 
offices,  241 ;  the  colony  united  to 
Demerara,  243 ;  English  expedition 
under  Major-Genend  Whyte,  244; 
terms  of  capitulation,  246;  British 
militia  coijw,  248  ;  block-houses, 
249 ;  Spanish  piracies,  ib. ;  British 
regulations,  250;  average  produce 
and  provisions,  254;  the  peace  of 
Amiens  restores  the  colony  to  the 
Dutch,  257;  appointment  of  Go- 
vernor Meertens,  259 ;  his  unpopu- 
laritv,  260;  mortality  amongst  the 
newly-arrived  Dutch  troops,  261  ; 
maladministration  of  the  civd  service, 
ib.;  capture  of  the  colony  under 
Commodore  Hood,  265;  articles  of 
capitulation.  Colonel  Nicholson  ap- 
pomted  provisionary  governor,  277 ; 
Colonel  Ross,  Governor  of,  290 ; 
formal  consolidation  with  Demerara, 
302 ;  differences  with  the  colony  of 
Berbice,  ib.;  divided  into  parisnes, 
365 ;  penal  settlement,  489 


Ferry-boats,  ii.  75 

Fevers,  i.  455,  ii.  107 ;  deaths  by,  129 ; 
yellow,  130 

Fires,  iL  27,  54 ;  in  Georgetown,  55 

Fishes,  i,  120;  iL  82 

Food,  of  the  negroes,  i.  157 

Forests,  i.  26 

Fort  Isknd,  i.  33 ;  church  built,  132 

Fort  Nassau,  i.  41;  attacked  by  the 
English,  142 ;  bombardment  by  the 
French,  179;  blown  up,  200;  re- 
built, 216 

Fort  William,  i.  139 


Frauendorf,  Jan  Christian,  predikant,  i. 

191 
Free  Trade,  i.  497 
Fruits,  i.  120,  ii.  82 

G. 

G^rgetown,  i.  29 

Gold,  i.  53,  56,  92 ;  mines.  111 

Gordon,  Robert,  Governor  of  Berbice, 
i.  379 ;  resigns,  380 ;  death,  ib. 

Governors.  Anthony  Beaujon,  first 
Governor  of  the  united  colony,  i. 
278 ;  H.  W.  Bentinck,  284 ;  Mont- 
gomery, 287;  Colonel  Nicholson, 
lb.;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ross,  290; 
Major-General  Dalrymple  and  H. 
W.  Bentinck,  294;  Major-General 
Carmichael,  301  ;  Bri^atfier-Gkneral 
Murray,  304 ;  Major-tieneral  Sir  B. 
d*Urban,  360 ;  Sir  J.  C.  Smyth,  391 ; 
H.  Light,  430;  H.  Bar%,  610; 
Walker,  518 

Granite  columns,  i.  51 

Grant,  Major,  Governor  of  Berbice,  i. 
380 

Guiana.  Boundaries,  i.  2 ;  extent,  3  ; 
rivers,  5;  soil,  8;  sand-hills,  13; 
mountains,  15 ;  Roraima  highest 
point,  21 ;  sources  of  great  rivers, »6. ; 
savannahs,  23;  Lake  Amucu,  24; 
Lake  Parima  and  the  El  Dorado,  25 ; 
forests,  26;  vegetation  and  insect 
life,  27 ;  birds,  tb. ;  river  Demerara, 
28 ;  Georgetown,  29 ;  river  Esse- 
(^uebo,  30  ;  colour  of  the  waters,  31 ; 
islands,  ib. ;  Fort  Ishind,  33  ;  sea  of 
Parima,  supposed  El  Dorado,  34; 
banks  of  Essequebo,  guard-house, 
35 ;  Lower  Essequebo,  36 ;  river 
Corentyn,  ib. ;  river  Berbice,  38 ; 
Christmas  cataract,  39 ;  rapids,  t^. ; 
Tehmehri  picture- writing,  ^ ;  tribu- 
tary streams,  ib, ;  Fort  Nassau,  41 ; 
New  Amsterdam,  f^. ;  river  Waini, 
ib. ;  river  Barima,  42  ;  river  Pome- 
roon,  ib. ;  first  Dutch  settlement, 
43 ;  cataract  of  the  Essequebo,  44 ; 
cataracts,  Berbice,  45 ;  cataracts, 
Corentyn,  46 ;  Sir  James  Carmichael 
Smyth^s  cataract,  ib. ;  Governor 
Barkly,  47  ;  river  Branco,  48  ; 
Devil's  Rock,  40 ;  Indian  traditions, 
50 ;  rocks,  water-jar,  Kamai,  51 ; 
hieroglyphics,  ib.;  metallic  strata, 
53;  quartz,  54;  crystal  columns, 
saltpeue,   55;    crystal  mountains. 
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ib.;  gold  mine,  56;  extinct  vol- 
canoes, lb.;  Marowini  pebbles,  ib.; 
plants  and  flowers,  57;  aborigines, 
59  ;  characteristics,  61 ;  dress,  62 ; 
Indian  tribes,  63;  mauritea-palm, 
67;  Wourali  poison,  68;  minor  native 
tribes,  76 ;  varieties  of  language,  78 ; 
weapons  of  war,  79 ;  domestic  life, 
80 ;  moral  and  social  characteristics, 
-  83 ; :  arts  and  agriculture,  85 ;  re- 
ligious ideas,  87 ;  Columbus  dis- 
covers Guiana,  UO,  91;  Alonzo  de 
CHeda,  91 ;  Spanish  expedition  under 
Vincent  Janez  Pinzon,  92  ;  cruel 
policy  of  the  Spaniards,  93 ;  fal)ulous 
accountsof£l  Dorado,  94;  governor 
sent  to  Trinadad,  95 ;  Don  Diego  de 
Ordas,  Governor  of  Quito,  ib.;  as- 
cends the  Orinoco,  96 ;  builds  St. 
Thomas  of  Guiana,  97;  skirmishes 
with  the  Caribs,  ib. ;  Gonzalo  Pizarro, 
Governor  of  Quito,  ib. ;  land  expedi- 
tion in  Guiana,  98 ;  unsuccessful 
termination,  100;  French  expedi- 
tions, 101 ;  successive  Spanish  ex- 
peditions, 102;  the  Dutch  settle- 
ment of  New  Zealand  formed,  105 ; 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  attempt  against 
the  Spaniards,  109 ;  Captain  Kermis 
sent  out  b}r  Raleigh,  115 ;  Raleigh's 
expedition  in  1596, 118 ;  his  account, 
119 ;  Mr.  Masham's  account  of  the 
country,  120;  grand  expedition  sent 
bjr  James  I.  under  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh, 122;  death  of  young  Walter 
Raleigh,  123  ;  du^astrous  termination 
and  return  of  Sir  Walter  to  England, 
ib.;  £1  Dorado  delusions,  125;  un- 
successful attempts  at  settlements 
bv  the  English  and  the  Dutch,  129 ; 
English  colony  at  Paramariboo,  131 ; 
union  of  seven  Protestant  provinces, 
133;  Dutch  West  India  Company 
established,  ib. ;  introduction  and 
origin  of  the  slave  trade,  1 34 ;  British 
sanction  to  slavery,  136 ;  improve- 
ment of  the  land  bv  slave  labour,  ib  ; 
cotton,  coffee,  and  sugar-cane  culti- 
vated with  success  by  the  Dutch, 
137 ;  New  Amsterdam,  139 ;  Jan 
Vander  Goss,  Governor,  140;  dif- 
ficulties of  the  early  settlers,  141; 
boundaries  established  by  llcndrich 
Roll,  Governor  of  Essequebo,  144 ; 
creaks,  ib. ;  dissolution  of  the  West 
India  Company  and  formation  of  a 


new  one,  145 ;  Herr  Lucas  Condrio, 
Governor  of  Berbice,  147 ;  De  Yonge 
and  Beckman,  Governors  of  Esse- 
quebo, ib. ;  luxuries  of  the  Dutch 
planters,  149;  slave  market,  164; 
French  aggressions  against  the 
Dutch,  17/ ;  Fort  Nassau  taken  by 
the  French  and  ransomed  by  the 
Dutch,  179;  establishment  of  the 
Berbice  Company,  181;  unsuccess- 
ful search  for  gold  by  Simon  Abra- 
hams, ib. ;  governor  and  council  of 
Berbice,  188;  revolt  of  the  slaves 
and  destruction  of  Fort  Nassau,  200 ; 
assistance  sent  from  Holland  to  the 
Dutch  settlers,  208;  the  insurrec- 
tion quelled  by  Colonel  de  Salve, 
217;  arrangements  for  the  future 
protection  of  the  colony  of  Berbice, 
221 ;  first  settlements  m  Demerara, 
224;  the  colony  declared  indepen- 
dent and  a  commander  appointed, 
230  ;  Eveleary  or  Kingstown  built, 
235 ;  the  English  settle  in  numbers 
in  Demerara,  238 ;  the  colonies  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo  taken  by 
the  Eujglish  under  Lord  Rodney, 
ib. ;  union  of  the  colonies  of  Esse- 
quebo and  Demerara,  243 ;  English 
expedition  from  Barbadoes  under 
Major-General  Whyte,  244 ;  arran^- 
ments  with  the  Dutch,  246 ;  British 
regulations,  250;  average  produce 
of  the  three  colonies,  254;  state  of 
society,  255  ;  hospitality  of  the 
British  planters,  256 ;  the  colonies 
ceded  by  the  peace  of  Amiens  to  the 
Dutch,  257 ;  disastrous  consequences 
to  the  settlers,  258 ;  civil  and  po- 
litical confusion,  259 ;  the  Bucks  or 
native  Indians,  263 ;  the  three 
colonies  taken  by  the  English,  under 
Commodore  Hood,  and  first  called 
British  Guiana,  265 ;  administration 
of  the  colonies  previously  to  their 
occupation  by  the  English,  271 ; 
state  of  prosperity  and  increase  of 
slaves,  275 ;  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine,  276;  Anthony  Beau- 
ion  swears  allegiance  to  (George  the 
Third,  and  is  appointed  Governor  by 
the  Euelish,  278 ;  capitation  tax,  ib. ; 
H.  W.  Bentinck  appointed  Governor, 
284;  issue  of  paper  money,  285; 
bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave 
trade,   286;    finally  carried,    287; 
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arrival  of  missionariesy  ib, ;  the  first 
episcopal  church  established,  289  ; 
Dutch  laoffuage  forbidden  in  the 
courts  of  law,  290;  coinage  and 
paper  money,  291;  yessela  of  war 
for  the  protection  of  the  colonies, 
293;  armed  convoys  for  the  protec- 
tion of  merchant  shqis,  294;  reap- 
pointment of  Governor  Bentinck, 
who  had  retired  from  ill  health,  ib. ; 
expedition  against  the  Bucks  and 
the  Maroons,  id.;  treaty  with  the 
King  of  the  Caribs,  296 ;  memorial 
of  the  financial  representatives,  296 ; 
the  memorial  suppressed  by  Governor 
Bentinck,  299;  taxation,  ib.;  the 
Enclish  government  r^jnire  reports 
on  the  seneral  state  of  the  colony, 
slaves,  clergy,  &c.,  300 ;  dissensions 
between  the  governor  and  Mr.  Van 
Berchel,  ib. ;  recal  of  the  governor, 
Mr.  Bentin(^,  ib. ;  Major  Carmichael 
appointedLieutenant-Qovemor,301 ; 
remodelling  of  the  Courts  of  Justice, 
ib,i  Demerara  and  Essequebo  for. 
mally  united,  302;  dissensions  be. 
tween  the  united  colonv  andBerbice, 
ib. ;  abolition  of  the  college  of  finan- 
cial representatives,  303 ;  extension 
of  the  rifpht  of  suffrage,  ib. ;  contro- 
versy with  the  Home  Government 
and  consequent  changes,  304 ;  Briga- 
dier-Genem  Murray,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  306;  Scotch  emigrants, 
307;  daring  outrage  by  the  Scotch 
affainst  Herr  Van  Berchel,  fiscal 
of  Demerara  and  Essequebo,  308 ; 
introduction  of  European  women, 
309 ;  consequent  moral  improve- 
ment, 310 ;  separation  of  the  white 
and  coloured  classes,  312;  educa- 
tion of  the  coloured  population, 
313;  improvement  in  tneir  social 
position,  314;  Creoles,  ib,;  their 
characteristics,  316 ;  increasing 
wealth  of  the  colonies,  317 ;  indo- 
lence and  luxurious  habits  of  the 
planters,  318;  agents  or  attorneys 
on  estates,  ib.  ;  absenteeism,  319 ; 
improved  treatment  of  the  slaves, 
increased  indulgences,  320;  treat- 
ment of  the  sick,  321 ;  attachment 
to  the  missionaries,  322;  mistaken 
views  of  the  missionaries  respecting 
freedom,  323 ;  contrast  between  the< 
British  and  Dutch  planters,  324; 


amalgamation  of  the  English  laws 
with  the  old  Dutch  code,  326; 
table  of  fixed  salaries,  327 ;  regis- 
tration  of  slaves,  328 ;  statistics  of 
population,  329 ;  increase  of  sugar 
plantations,  ib. ;  revolution  in  agri- 
cultural i^airs,  t^.;  life  of  the 
overseer,  330 ;  dissipation  and  duel- 
ling amone  the  settlers,  331 ;  miUtia 
force,  332;  regulations,  333;  fire 
companies  first  formed,  334;  irk- 
some duties  of  the  militia,  ib.; 
curious  assemblage  of  the  various 
classes,  335;  decrease  of  dueUing 
with  abolition  of  militia,  336 ;  in- 
difference to  life,  ib.  I  yellow  fever, 
337 ;  political  excitement,  quarrels 
of  W.  H.  Eoug^,  the  oresident  of 
the  courts  of  justice,  338 ;  his  sus- 
pension, and  arrival  from  En^and 
of  his  successor,  Charles  Wray,  343  ; 
schools  for  slave  children,  ib, 
secret  discontent  of  the  slaves,  343 ; 
debates  in  the  Home  Government  on 
slavery,  344 ;  secret  societies  among 
the  Slaves,  and  vague  notions  ch 
freedom,  345;  Mi^nary  Smith, 
ib. ;  conspiracy  of  the  slaves,  346 ; 
plan  of  operations,  347;  rencontre 
with  the  governor,  350;  military 
called  out,  ib. ;  martial  law  pro- 
claimed, 351 ;  demands  of  the  slaves, 
352 ;  summary  punishment  of  the 
prisoners,  353  ;  proclamations  of  the 
governor,  ib.;  suppression  of  the 
revolt,  punishment  of  the  ring- 
leaders, 354 ;  trial  and  sentence  of 
Missionary  Smith,  355 ;  moral  weak- 
ness of  the  slaves  the  cause  of  their 
failure,  358 ;  martial  law  abolished, 
359  ;  addresses  and  congratulations, 
360 ;  presentations  of  plate,  mon^, 
&c.,  to  the  officers,  ib. ;  expense  of 
the  insurrection,  ib. ;  new  issue  of 
colonial  pu>er-money,  ib. ;  mission- 
aries expelled,  ib.  ;  recal  of  Go- 
vernor Murray,  361 ;  government 
assumed  by  Major-Geneial  Sir  Ben- 
jamin d' Urban,  ib.;  pordiase  of 
freedom  by  the  slaves,  363;  new 
office  of  "protector  of  slaves" 
created,  364;  Colonel  Young  i^)- 
pointed,  ib.;  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo divided  into  parishes,  365; 
increase  of  churches  and  cleray,  first 
Bjoraan  Catholic  church,  366;  re- 
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of  baptisms,  marriages,  and 
rials,  f^.;  establishment  of  the 
"Church  and  Poor's  Fund,"  ib.\ 
British  coin  becomes  a  legal  tender, 
367;  relative  value  of  money  and 
coins,  368 ;  rate  of  exchange,  ib, ; 
porchase  of  estates  on  credit,  369 ; 
honours  enjoved  bj  landed  proprie- 
tors, 370;  decline  of  prcoperity, 
371 ;  ooinions  of  the  abolitionists, 
372 ;  oiminutiou  in  the  price  of 
sugar,  374 ;  declining  prospects  of 
the  planters,  ib. ;  exultation  of  the 
slaves,  375 ;  violent  tone  of  the 
press,  publication  of  the  Colotrnt 
and  the  Chronicle  suspended,  376 ; 
orders  in  council,  ib. ;  judicial  en- 
actments for  ameliorating  the  con- 
dition of  the  slaves,  387;  inferior 
courts  of  justice,  capitation  tax, 
388 ;  Boards  of  Health,  ib.-y  retire- 
ment of  Sir  Benjamin  d' Urban,  389 ; 
Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth  as- 
sumes the  government,  391 ;  his 
Sroclamations  to  the  slaves,  392 ; 
ecisive  measures  of  the  House  of 
Commons  for  the  abolition  of  sla- 
very, 393;  Act  of  Apprenticeship 
passed  by  the  Britbh  Parliament, 
t^. ;  abstract  of  the  Act,  394 ;  abo- 
lition of  the  use  of  the  whip,  395 ; 
immediate  effect  of  the  "  apprentice- 
ship," 396;  rejoicings  of  the  co- 
loujed  population,  397  ;  various 
opinions  respecting  the  apprentice- 
snip,  398 :  oifficult  position  of  the 
planters,  399 ;  disaffection  amongst 
the  negroes,  who  refuse  to  work, 
401 ;  leaders  of  the  strike  brought 
to  trial  and  punished,  402 ;  prompti- 
tude and  ener^  of  Sir  J.  Smyth, 
403 ;  libels  against  him,  405 ;  peti- 
tions to  the  Borne  Government  for 
bis  removal,  406;  domestic  habits 
and  household  of  the  negroes,  407 ; 
compensation  money  for  emanci))a- 
tionof  the  skves,  409 ;  difficulties 
of  its  settlement,  ib.  ;  injurious 
effects  of  the  compensation  money 
on  the  middle  classes,  410;  free 
coloured  people,  411;  decrease  iu 
the  population,  412 :  probable 
causes,  413;  introduction  of  the 
title  of  High  Sheriff  of  British 
Guiana,  414  ;  civil  list  arranged  by 
Sir  Lionel  Smyth*  415 ;  abuses  in 


the  patent  offices,  416  ;  retirement 
of  Chief  Justice  Wray,  and  succes- 
sion of  Hon.  J.  H.  Bent,  417  ;  his 
character,  418 ;  fresh  attacks  of  the 
Guiana  ChroHicle,  419  ;  opinions  and 
forbearance  of  Governor  Smyth,  421 ; 
introduction  of  Savings'  Banks, 
422;  establishment  of  the  British 
Guiana  and  Branch  Colonial  banks, 
ib. ;  courts  of  justice  opened  to  the 
public,  423  ;  the  title  ot  Ueutenant- 
governor  changed  to  eovemor,  ib. ; 
death  of  Governor  Smvth,  424 ; 
temporary  command  of  Col<)nel  Bun- 
bury,  428  ;  injudicious  enactments, 
429  ;  attempt  to  abolish  the  system 
of  apprenticeship,  ib. ;  Henry  Light 
asssumes  the  government,  430 ; 
meeting  of  the  Court  of  Policy,  ib, ; 
bill  to  abolish  the  apprenticeship 
carried,  431 ;  enactment  for  the  abo- 
lition of  the  system  of  apprentice- 
ship, 432 ;  provision  for  tne  aged 
ana  infirm  pnedial  labourers,  433 ; 
tour  of  inspection  by  the  governor, 
434 ;  despondency  and  difficulties  of 
the  planters,  435  ;  anomalous  state 
of  society,  436 ;  apathy  and  indo- 
lence of  the  nenroes,  437 ;  Sunday 
and  other  schools  established,  438 ; 
the  planter  and  the  freed  slave  at 
the  oar  of  justice,  ib.\  division 
into  counties,  439 ;  passing  of  the 
Vagrant  Act,  440;  institution  of 
the  police  office  at  Georgetown,  441 ; 
police  regulations,  ib.\  proposed 
loan  for  the  purposes  of  immigration, 
442 ;  opposition,  443 ;  petition  sent 
to  Lora  John  Russell  oy  Governor 
Light,  444  ;  importance  of  immigra- 
tion, 445  ;  importation  of  West  Indian 
voluntary  labourers,  448 ;  their  cha- 
racteristics, 449  ;  "  Voluntarv  Sub- 
scription Immigration  Society,  *  451 ; 
failure  of  the  scheme,  ib. ;  new 
civil  list,  arranged  by  Sir  Henry 
Macleod,  452;  import  duties,  453; 
bounties  and  privileges  granted  to 
immigrants,  454 ;  importation  of 
Portuguese  Ubourers  from  Madeira, 
ib. ;  description  of  their  habits,  455 
then*  religion  and  superstitions,  456 
physical  and  moral  attributes,  467 , 
high  rate  of  wages,  458;  miasma 
and  consequent  diseases  among  the 
emigrants,  459 ;  great  mortality,  460 ; 
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Portugese  immi^tion  stopped  and 
bounties  discontinued,  461;  emi- 
grants from  the  East,  t^. ;  measures 
taken  bj  the  authorities  in  Madeira 
to  stop  the  emigration,  462 ;  stores, 
doctors'  shops,  463 ;  introduction  of 
small  retail  shops  by  the  Portuguese, 
464 ;  enormous  profits,  465 ;  Portu- 
guese hucksters,  466 ;  essential  ser- 
vice thus  rendered  to  the  colony, 
f*. ;  Creole  negroes,  467 ;  coohe 
immigration,  ib, ;  "  hill  coolies," 
(400)  imported  from  Calcutta,  468 ; 
paupers'and  other  unsuitable  classes 
introduced  to  the  colony,  ib. ;  per- 
sonal appearance  of  the  "cooEe," 
resemblance  to  the  "  Bucks,"  469 ; 
report  of  Sheriff  Whinfeld  respecting 
the  "  coolies,"  471 ;  degraded  habits, 
472;  Sirdars,  473;  pauperism,  474 ; 
return  of  coolies  m  numbers  to 
Calcutta,  ib.;  difficulties  of  the 
colony  after  the  emancipation,  475  ; 
errors  in  carrying  out  the  scheme 
of  immigration,  476;  frauds  prac- 
tised in  tiie  distribution  of  bounties, 
477 ;  importance  of  immigration  to 
the  colony,  478;  Chinese  labourers 
imported,  ib. ;  attempt  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  wages,  481;  "  strike,"  482 ; 
insufficient  supply  of  field-labourers, 
483 ;  task-work,  ib. ;  tariff  of  work, 
484;  introduction  of  the  "  M^tairie" 
system,  486;  results,  489;  the  Eng- 
lish government  undertake  the  con- 
trol of  emigration,  ib. ;  penal  settle- 
ment, ib. ;  remodelling  of  the  cri- 
minal and  civil  courts  of  justice, 
490 ;  onerous  duties  of  the  members 
of  the  Court  of  Policy,  491 ;  loss  of 
time  and  penalties,  tb,;  Governor 
Light's  address  to  the  combined 
court,  492 ;  abolition  of  the  vendue 
office,  ib. ;  introduction  of  auc- 
tioneers, 493;  useful  societies  in- 
stituted, ib.;  various  important  or- 
dinances, ib. ;  proposed  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  immigration  loan,  494; 
defined  limitations  of  the  combined 
court,  495 ;  prosperous  financial  and 
agricultural  condition  of  the  colony, 
496;  prospectus  of  the  Demerara 
East  Coast  Railway,  497 ;  reduction 
of  duties,  great  question  of  free- 
trade,  ib,;  decrease  of  crime,  498; 
debate    concerning    the    European 


troops  or  militia  force,  499 ;  attempts 
at  reduction  of  wages,  ib.;  conse- 
quent riots,  500 ;  experiment  in  sub- 
soil drainage,  ib.;  total  failure  of 
experiments,  601;  introduction  of 
trial  by  iurv,  602;  fatal  conse- 
qjnences  ot  tne  new  Sugar  Bill,  pe- 
tition to  Parliament,  503 ;  uncertain 
prospects  of  the  colony,  504;  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  salaries  of 
the  civil  list,  505 ;  memorial  to  Par- 
liament rejected,  ib.;  depreciation 
of  property,  506 ;  disunion  between 
Governor  Light  and  the  combined 
court,  508;  the  governor's  retire- 
ment from  the  administration,  Wil- 
liam Walker  sworn  in  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  509;  arrival  of  Henry 
Barkly  as  Governor,  510;  over- 
clouded prospects  of  the  colony, 
511;  difficulties  of  the  governors 
position,  512;  introduction  of  the 
tread-mill  and  flogdng.  Trespass 
Bill,  loan  rabed  in  England,  513; 
renewal  of  the  civil  list,  514;  sup- 
plies granted  towards  ecclesiastical 
estabhshments,  515 ;  improvement 
of  the  colony,  516;  departure  of 
Governor  Barkly,  testimonial  pre- 
sented to  him,  517 ;  Lieutenant-Gro- 
vemor  Walker  reinstated,  518 ;  pre- 
sent social  position  of  the  Creole  po- 
pulation, ii.  2 ;  ethnological  chan^, 
3 ;  anomalies  and  perplexing  contra- 
dictions in  the  Creole  character,  4; 
purchase  of  land  by  the  Creole 
negroes,  6 ;  estimated  value  of  their 
freehold  property,  ib. ;  negro  vil- 
lages, 7 ;  register  of  Creole  baptism, 
12 ;  altered  position  of  the  planters, 
13 ;  reduction  in  the  value  ot  estates, 
14 ;  recapitulation  of  British  policy, 
16;  new  changes  in  the  acsle  of 
duties,  18;  free-trade  reform,  20; 
diminished  exports  of  sugar,  22; 
ruinous  competition  between  free 
and  slave-grown  sugar,  23 ;  panic  of 
1847,  24;  dissensions  between  the 
labourers  and  planters,  25 ;  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  civil  list,  29 ; 
commission  of  inquiry,  ib. ;  improved 
drainage,  40 ;  Artesian  well,  41 ; 
qualifications  of  electors,  44;  com- 
bined court,  45 ;  courts  of  justice, 
48;  marshall's  office,  50;  police 
establislunent,   51;    town   council. 
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lors,  52 ;  fire  offices  established,  55  ; 
Boards  of  Health,  f^. ;  charitable  in- 
stitutions, 56 ;  official  changes  in 
the  custom-house,  60 ;  public  build- 
ings, 63;  erection  of  tne  barracks 
of  Eveleary,  65 ;  local  newspapers, 
67 ;  schools  and  colleges,  68 ;  ceme- 
teries, 69  ;  penal  settlement,  72  ; 
officers  connected  with  it,  74 ;  intro- 
duction of  steam-ferries,  75 ;  tables 
of  temperature,  80 ;  tables  of  varia- 
tions m  the  weather,  82;  earth- 
3uakes,  86;  tables  showing  the 
irection  of  the  wind  for  five  years, 
88 ;  thunder  and  lightning,  91 ; 
rainy  season,  97;  comets,  101;  fevers, 
108;  medical  statistics,  110;  com- 
parative mortality  of  black  and  white 
troops,  128;  yellow  fevers,  130; 
Captain  Tulluck's  report,  132 :  ratio 
of  mortality  of  white  troops,  134; 
medical  statistics,  135;  history  of 
Moravian  missionaries,  137;  list  of 
Episcopalian  church  establishments, 
lo2 ;  Dissenting  and  Roman  Catho- 
lic establishments,  167 


Hawkins,  Sir  John,  expedition  to  Sierra 
Leone  for  slaves,  i.  136 

Health,  ii.  78 

Herjulfsson,  Bjame,  dicoverer  of  Ame- 
rica, i.  90 

Heuvel,  Jan  Comelis  van  der,  com- 
mander of  Demerara,  i.  230 

Hieroglyphics,  i.  39,  51 ;  resemblance 
to  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  53 

Hospitals,  ii.  57 

I. 

Immigration,  Scotch,  i.  307,  445 ; 
from  Madeira,  457;  from  the  East 
Indies,  461 

Indians,  tribes,  i.  63;  Arrawaks,f^.;  Wa- 
cawoios,  65 ;  Warrows,  ib. ;  Macousi, 
68;  Caribs,  70;  minor  tribes,  76; 
estimated  numbers,  language,  78; 
weapons,  79 ;  music,  games,  cfomestic 
habits,  80;  food,  bl;  fermented 
liquors,  82 ;  revenge,  83 ;  chiefs,  85 ; 
marriage,  funeral  rites,  86 ;  priests, 
87 ;  cruelty  of  the  Spaniards  to,  93 ; 
Indian  resistance,  94 ;  numbers  bap- 
tized by  Moravian  missionaries,  li 
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145 ;  readiness  to  receive  instruction, 

151 
Insects,  L  27,  31 
Insurrections  of  the  slaves,  i.  194 ;  of 

the  military,  195 ;  another,  197, 262 ; 

ncOTO,  347 ;  of  the  aporentices,  401 
Islands,  Borselen,  i.    30 ;   Crab,  41 ; 

Leguan,  225 


Jail,  i.  236 ;  ii.  71 

Justice,  Chief,  Wray,  i.  417;  J.  H. 
Bent,  i6. ;  W.  Amndell,  ii.  47 

K. 

Kamer  Zealand,  i.  142 

Keymis,  Captain,  his  voyages,  109, 
115, 116 ;  fabulous  reports  by,  117 ; 
captures  St.  Thomas,  123;  com- 
mits suicide,  123 

Kingstown,  i.  235 

L. 

Labour,  of  the  negroes,  i.  156,  321 

Labourers,  i.  402 ;  description  of,  408, 
437 ;  imported,  448 ;  from  Madeira, 
457;  Chinese,  480;  habits,  483 

Lakes,  Amucu,  i.  24 ;  Parima,  25 

Landed  proprietors,  i.  370 

Language,  Carib,  i.  74,  78 

Le^an,  island,  cultivated,  i.  225 

Leif,  one  of  the  earliest  discoverers  of 
Ainerica,  i.  90 

Liege  money,  i.  143 

Light,  Henry,  Governor  of  British 
Guiana,  i.  430;  sends  a  petition  to 
Lord  John  Kusseli,  444 ;  retirement 
from  office^  510 ;  is  knighted,  512 

Light-house,  ii.  65 

Light-ship,  ii.  65 

M. 

Madeira,  emi^tion  of  the  Portuguese 
labourers,  i.  554 ;  measures  for  pre- 
venting their  leaving  the  island,  462 

Makunaima,  good  spirit,  i.  50 

Manoa,  or  El  Doraao,  i.  95 

Markets,  slave,  i.  164;  Georgetown, 
u.  53 

Marriages,  i.63,  80, 86 ;  of  the  negroes, 
158,  411,  413 

Martines,  Don,  i.  95 

MauiitiA,  palm,  i.  67,  82 
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Meconia,  ialand,  extensive  plantations, 
i.  139 

Meertens,  Ooyemor  of  Demerara  and 
Esse<iaebo,  i.  S59 

M^taiiie  system,  i.  486 

Middleborg,  Nien,  L  43 

Militia,  force  raised,  L 192 ;  dress,  284': 
regulations,  332  ;  duties,  334 ;  dis- 
continued, ib. 

Missionaries,  first  introduction  of,  i. 
287  ;  attachment  of  the  negroes  to, 
322 ;  their  implication  in  tne  n^ro 
revolt,  347 ;  expelled,  360;  ii.  137 

Monkeys,  i.  57 

Montgomery,  James,  Brigadier-Gene- 
ral, provisional  (Governor  of  Demerara 
and  Esseouebo,  i.  286;  exchanges 
with  the  dovemor  of  Berbice,  28/ 

Moravian  missionaries,  ii.  137;  pro- 
gress among  the  Indians,  139 

Morcquito,  Indian  chief,  i.  106, 112 

Mosquitoes,  ii.  101 

Mountains,  i.  15 ;  Ouangouwai,  16 ; 
of  the  Sun,  ib. ;  of  Moon,  17  ;  Twa- 
sinkie,  18  ;  Xaimari,  23 

Murray,  BrigEtdier-General,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo,  i.  304 ;  memorial  against 
him,  338 ;  meeting  with  the  revolted 
slaves,  349  ;  his  proclamations,  353 ; 
establishes  courts-martial,  354 ; 
quells  the  insurrection,  ib, ;  his 
great  pq)ularity,  361 ;  recal  by  the 
Government,  ib.;  presented  with 
plate  by  the  colonists,  ib. 

Musical  instruments  of  the  Indians,  i. 
SO ;  of  the  negroes,  157 

N. 

Negroes,  origin  of  slave  trade,  i.  134 ; 
sanction  of  the  English  Government 
to  slavery,  136;  African  negroes, 
152;  forms  of  worship,  154;  hard 
treatment,  155  ;  their  labour,  156 ; 
amusements,  157 ;  immorality  and 
deCTaded  state,  158 ;  different  races, 
160;  slave-market,  164;  prices  of 
slaves,  166;  Bush  neg[roes,  168;  their 
habits,  169  ;  expeditions  under  the 
Dutch  against  tnem,  170 ;  encamp- 
ments of  the  Bush  negroes,  172; 
fortitude  under  tortures,  173  ;  mu- 
lattoes,  quadroons,  samboes,  &c., 
174  ;  characteristics  of  the  mulatto, 
175;  partial  rebellions  in  Berbice, 


194 ;  open  rebellion,  197  ;  churches 
and  ministen'  houses  respected, 
213 ;  the  insurrectton  quelled,  and 
their  punishment,  217  ;  repentance 
and  return  of  the  fugitives  to  work, 
220 ;  regulation  respecting  the  sde 
and  transfer  of  slaves  and  property, 
240  ;  jealousy  against  the  Bucks  or 
native  Indians,  263 ;  sUve  trade 
abolished,  287,  education  and  im- 
provement in  their  condxtLon,  314  ; 
Creoles,  ib. ;  description  of  their 
prosperous  condition,  319  ;  effect  of 
missionary  preaching,  323 ;  estimate 
of  numbers  in  Guiana^  329  ;  aspira- 
tions for  freedom,  345 ;  revolt,  347 ; 
Sunishment,  353 ;  purchase  of  free- 
om,  365 ;  protector  of  shives,  364 ; 
Act  of  Apprenticeship,  393 ;  resist- 
ance to  tne  Act,  401 ;  habits  and 
nature  of  household,  407;  decline 
of  numbers,  412  ;  total  abolition  of 
slavery,  432 ;  apathy  and  indolence 
in  their  free  condition,  437 ;  free 
neero  labourers  imported  to  Guiana, 
448  ;  contrast  of  character  between 
the  imported  Indian  and  that  of  the 
Guiana  Indian,  449 ;  become  landed 
proprietors,  483 ;  tariff  of  work, 
485  ;  M^tairie  sptem,  486  ;  suffer- 

S^  in  Cuba,  li.  21 ;  baptised  by 
oravian  missionaries,  145. 

New  Amsterdam,  i.  41,  139 ;  attacked 
by  revolted  slaves,  196 ;  description 
of,  378 

Newspapers,  attacks,  i.  404 ;  libel  suit 
Outana  Chronicle,  418  ;  local,  ii.  67 

New  Zealand,  discovery  of  by  the 
Dutch,  1580,  i.  105 

Nicholson,  Colonel,  provisonary  Gover- 
nor, i.  277 ;  installed  Governor  of 
Demerara  and  Essequebo,  287  ;  re- 
tires, 290 

Nickeri,  Dutch  settlement,  i.  37 

Nicuessa,  Diego  de,  i.  93 

Nova  Zelandia,  i.  43 

O. 

Ojeda,  Alonzo  de,  i.  91 ;  patent  granted 

by  Ferdinand,  92 
Ord(as,  Don  Diego  de,  i.  95 
Ordinances,  i.  388,    394,   422,  434, 

453,  493,  497,  501,  504,  514,  515, 

ii.  56 
Orellana,  Francisco,  i.  99;   descends 

the  Amaf.on,  ib. 
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Orinoco,  source  of,  i.  SI ;  ascent  of,  by 

Don  Diego  de  Ordas,  96 
Osua,  Pedro  de,  expedition  and  death, 

i.  101 


Paper  money  issued,  i.  285,  292 

Parima,  lake,  i.  25,  34;  river,  48; 
lake,  92 

Parrots,  i.  27 

Penal  settlement,  i.  489  ;  ii.  72 

Picture-writing,  L  39,  51 

Pinzon,  Vincent  Janez,  i.  92 

Pizarro,  Gonzalo,  i.  98 ;  Governor  of 
Quito,  ib.\  deserted  by  Francisco 
Orellana,  99 

Plantations,  i.  226 

Planters,  description  of,  i.  149,  434, 
502 ;  altered  fortunes,  ii.  13 ;  de- 
preciation of  property,  14 

Police  force,  i.  441 ;  establishment,  ii. 
51 

Polygamy,  i.  74,  80 

Pomeroon,  river,  i.  42;  first  Dutch 
settlements,  43 

Population,  Berbice,  i.  219 ;  free,  256 ; 
negro,  254,  329,  412;  of  George- 
town, ii.  35,  39 

Post-office,  i.  236 


Quartz,  i.  54 


R. 


Railway  first  projected,  i.  497;  com- 
menced, ii.  64 
Rains,  ii.  95 ;  tables  of,  90,  97 
Raleigh,  Sir  Walter,  attempt  on  Guiana, 
i.  109;  his  singular  prophecy,  110; 
his  description  of  the  scenery,  f^.; 
proceeds  to  the  Orinoco,  112;  his 
reports,   113;   expedition  in  1596, 
116;  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  1597, 
118;  fresh  expedition,  1616,  122; 
Bacon's  advice,  121 ;  death  of  young 
Walter  Raleigh,  123  ;  return  of  Sir' 
Walter  to  England,  123 
Rapids,  i.  39,  43 
Reugion  of  the  aborigines,  i.  63;  of 

the  negroes,  154 
Resen,  Peter  Van  Der  Hayden,  Com- 

jnander  of  Essequebo,  i.  178 
Revenge,  Indian,  i.  83 
Review  of  British  policy,  ii.  1 
Rivers,  i.  5 ;  Demerara,  28  ;  Essequebo, 
30;    Corentyn,   36;   Berbice,  38  5 


Waini,  42 ;  Barima,  ib. ;  Pomeroon, 
ib. ;  Branco,  48 ;  Parima,  ib. 

Rocks,  i.  51 

Roll,  Hendrich,  Governor  of  Essequebo, 
i.  144 

Rondma  mountain,  i.  21 

Ross,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Andrew,  Go- 
vernor of  Demerara  and  Essequebo, 
L  290;  retires,  294 

Ryswick,  Hendrich  Jan  van,  Governor 
of  Berbice,  L  195 

8. 

Salts,  i.  12 

Salve,  Colonel  de,  i.  208;  arrives  m 
Berbice,  ib.\  quells  the  negro  in- 
surrection, 217 

Sand,  i.  14 

Sand  banks,  i.  6 

Sand  hills,  i.  13,  41 

Savannahs,  i.  23,  67 

Schomburgk,  Sir  Robert,  i.  25,  39, 
49,  51,  52,  57 

Schools,  negro,  i.  342 ;  grammar,  493 ; 
ii.  68 

Sidenno,  Antonio,  i.  98 

Silver  mine,  i.  110 ;  money,  367 

Slavery,  demoralising  influence,  i.  174 

Slave  trade,  i.  134;  ships,  237;  abo- 
lished,    287;    increase  of,    ii.   22 
enormous  profits,  ib. 

Smith,  missionary,  mischievous  inter- 
ference with  the  slaves,  i.  345 ;  trial 
by  court-martial,  354 ;  his  sentence, 
355 ;  dies  in  prison,  ib. 

Smyth,  Sir  James  Carmichael,  appointed 

fovemor  of  British  Guiana,  i.  391 ; 
is  proclamations,  392 ;  prompti- 
tude, 403 ;  personal  invectives  in 
the  Guiana  Chronicley  404;  death 
and  public  funeral,  424 ;  analvsis  of 
his  character,  426 ;  his  tariff  of  negro 
labour,  484 

Snakes,  encounter  with,  ii.  143 

Societies,  anti-slavery,  i.  442 ;  immi- 
gration, 451 ;  vanous,  ii.  61 ;  mis- 
sionary, 146 

Soils,  i.  8,  10 

Spices,  i.  140 

Stabroek,  town,  i.  235 ;  name  changed 
to  Georgetown,  302 

St.  Andries,  fort,  i.  138,  202 

St.  George,  first  episcopal  church,  i. 
289 

St.  Thomas,  of  Guiana,  founded,  i.  97 ; 
plundered,  ib. 
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Sab-soil,  drainage,  i.  500 

Sugar  bank,  i.  35 

Sugar  canes,  i.  137, 140 

Sugar  mills,  i.  229 

Sugar,  refining  prohibited  in  Berbice, 

190;  plantations,  224;  making,  229; 

produce,  254 ;  duties,  497 ;  li.  16 ; 

diminished  exports,  23 ;  slave,  24 
Superstitions,  of  the  Indians,  i.  50,  83 ; 

of  the  negroes,  154 
Surinam,  nver,  L  131;  Van  Hogen- 

heim,  Governor,  197, 199 


Taxes,  i.  188 ;  capitation,  278 ;  acre 
money,  280,  299 

Tehmeliri,  picture-writing,  i.  39 

Temperature,  ii.  79  ;  tables  of,  80,  84 

Thunder,  ii.  91 

Timber  trees,  i.  27 

Tobacco,  i.  140 ;  dutj  levied  on,  192 

Towns,  St.  Thomas,  i.  97  ;  Angostura, 
97  ;  Fort  William,  138  ;  New  Am- 
sterdam, 139 ;  New  Middleburg, 
141 ;  Fort  Nassau,  142 ;  Fort  An- 
dries,  202 ;  Kingstown,  235 ;  Sta- 
broek,  ib. ;  Georgetown,  302 

Trinidad,  first  governor  sent  out,  i.  95 

Turtles,  i.  120 

U. 

Llcers,  i.  455  ;  ii.  130 

Urban,  Sir  Benjamin  d'«  assumes  the 
government  of  Demerara  and  Esse- 
quebo,  i.  361  ;  appointed  vice-ad- 
miral, 385  ;  retires  irom  office,  389 ; 
his  character,  ib. ;  death  of  hiis  son. 
Captain  d*Urban,  ib. 


Van  der  Goss,  Jan,  governor,  i.  140 
Van  Peere,  Abraham,  i.  146 


Vela,  Cape  de,  visited  by  Columbus, 

i.  92 
Vendue  office,  master,  i.  221,  230,  240  ; 

abolished,  492 
Vera,  Domingo  de,  takes  possession  of 

Guiana,  i.  107 ;  his  manifesto,  ib. 
Vespucci,  Ameriso,  i.  90 
Victoria  Begia,  Ely,  i.  39 
Volcanoes,  extinct,  i.  66. 

W. 

Wacijuename,  island,  cultivated,  i.  224 

Waim,  river,  i.  41 

Walker,  William,  sworn  Lieutenaut- 
Grovemor,  i.  509;  superseded  bv 
Grovemor  Barkly,  510 ;  reappointecf, 
518 

War,  weapons,  i.  79 

Waterham,  Bernard,  appointed  Gover- 
nor of  Berbice,  in  1793,  i.  190 ;  died, 
194 

Water  jar,  i.  51 

Whyte,  Major-Gteneral,  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Dutch  colonies,  i.  241) 

Woodley,  William,  Governor  of  Ber- 
bice, 1.  379  ;  dies  of  fever,  ib. 

Wourali,  poison,  i.  68 ;  manufacture, 
69 

Woyawais,  Indians,  i.  16 


Yonge,  De,  Governor  of  Essequebo,  i. 
147 

Young,  Colonel,  appointed  to  the  new 
office  of  "Prot€Kjtor  of  Slaves,"  i. 
364;  his  duties,  365 

Young,  Mr.,  colonial  secretary,  retires 
after  ten  years  residence,  i.  500 ; 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  removed  to  Austra- 
lia, ib. 


THE  END. 
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